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ART. I. 1. Narrative of the French Revo 
lution of 1848. By WALTER K. KELLY. 

2. The Three Days of February, 1848. By 
PERCY B. ST. JOHN, an Eye- Witness of 
the whole Revolution. 

THE careless observer among those of our 
countrymen who are even well acquainted 
with Paris, would have noted, at the com 
mencement of this year, but little that was 
unusual in its general appearance and tone. 
He might, perhaps, have remarked, that he 
encountered fewer of his compatriots in the 
Rue de Rivoli, the Champs Elysees, or Ga- 
lignani s reading-room ; and he might occa 
sionally have heard dolorous complaints 
from trades-people, that there were far 
fewer English in the city than was usual. 
But in Paris itself and its Parisians, he 
would have found no material difference. 
If the Opposition was more clamorous, and 
the Ministry more imperious, this would 
have promised no more important result than 
rendering the Parliamentary debates more 
noisy, and the political journals less reada 
ble. All such war of words and shedding 
of ink had apparently no effect on the habi 
tual gaiety of the mass. 

The Cafes and Restaurants were as bril 
liant as usual with gilding, mirrors, and 
light; the shops were decked out with all 
their customary luxury and taste ; the de 
mand and supply of Christmas bon-bons un- 
diminished. The theatres were as crowded 
as ever; the criticism of the parterre now 
rapturous with Alboni s singing, now dis 
gusted with Alexander Dumas Hamlet as 
dogmatical and dreaded ; the mad riot of the 
Carnival balls at the opera as fast and furi 
ous. A sunny afternoon would bring out 
all the human butterflies to the Boulevards; 
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a rainy holiday would send them to inspect 
the various museums as heretofore. There 
were neither fewer artists in the Louvre, 
fewer readers in the public libraries, nor 
more devotees in the churches. There was 
the usual amount of science and literature 
at the Institute of epigram and repartee in 
the salons of lectures at the Sorbonne of 
soldiers loitering in the streets of nursery 
maids and children in the gardens of the 
Tuileries. Care- forgetting, pleasure-loving 
Paris wore her usual gay aspect. Yet be 
fore the second month of the year should be 
ended, the same Paris was to accomplish a 
revolution which should not only dethrone a 
king, but sweep away a monarchy. 

But if the superficial observer saw little 
unusual in the aspect of Paris at the begin 
ning of the year, any one who was better 
acquainted with the French character, and 
bestowed a more thoughtful glance at its ex 
isting manifestations, could have foretold the 
approach of some mighty change. It was 
not so much the stormy debates in the Cham 
ber of Deputies, nor the eloquence of the 
Count de Montalembert and the pertinacity 
of the Marquis de Boissy among the Peers, 
nor the fierce denunciations of the Opposi 
tion press, nor the vacillating feebleness 
alternately bullying and cringing of the 
Journal des Debats and the Conservateur ; it 
was not so much even the concentration of 
military force in and around Paris so ex 
pressive of palace-apprehension and weak 
ness ; nor the positive prophecies of a revo 
lution, such as we ourselves heard, which 
foreshadowed the event that was to come ; 
so often had such prophecies ended in 
ridiculous unfulfihnent, such debates in vain 
words, and such assemblings of troops in 
mere parade. It was not, in fact, anything 
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outward or overt which foreboded the cata 
strophe ; nor, indeed, do we see that any one 
individual fact, up to the very moment of the 
Revolution, could be pointed out as having 
been adequate to cause so mighty a result as 
a forced abdication, and a radical change in 
the form of government. But there was a 
suspicion abroad, throughout the land, which 
of long growth had ripened to conviction, 
that the king was false to his people that 
an enormous system of corruption and ex 
travagance was undermining the integrity of 
the country, and ruining its finances that 
the interests of France at home and abroad 
were sacrificed to those of the Orleans 
dynasty that a disguised, but not the less 
real, despotism occupied the throne indeed, 
that everything which had been gained by 
two revolutions was in danger of being re- 
absorbed ; and that all this was not an acci 
dental or an evanescent state of things, but 
the result of a policy deeply planned and 
unrelentingly pursued the working out of 
an elaborate system, which had been ma 
tured, it might be, even before its author 
was raised to the position from which it was 
to be put in practice. 

This distrust of the king was all but uni 
versal ; and to it he may ascribe the loss of 
his throne. For though the Republican 
party was far from being insignificant, it 
was still a small minority, and certainly 
would never have seen its hopes realized, if 
the universal people attached to monarchi 
cal institutions as they were had not felt 
that trust was no more to be put in princes, 
when they found that, under the Sovereign 
whom they had themselves set up, and whom 
they had fettered with so many restrictions 
in a carefully pondered and amended charter, 
they were in a worse condition than before, 
and that the whips of his predecessor had 
been exchanged for very scorpions. 

This feeling of want of confidence in the 
king any careful observer might for a con 
siderable time have read in the physiogno 
my of France. And to any thinking and 
unprejudiced man, considering the position 
of things, and aware of the character of the 
people, it plainly told that a change, and a 
great change, had become as imminent as it 
had long been desirable. For beneath much 
that is frivolous in their character, there lies 
an energy and intensity for which the 
French too seldom get credit in other coun 
tries. It is not merely excitability, it is a 
resoluteness and determination scarce paral 
leled among other nations, not sustained by 
the same determined perseverance which 
distinguishes the English, but irresistible in 
its first impetuosity, and terrible if it have 
been long restrained. No people, moreover, 



are more ready and more qualified to act 
without leaders, and to rise without previ 
ous concert. When an impulse sufficiently 
trong is communicated to them, they act as 
one man animated by one spirit extempo 
rizing chiefs as they go along. And it is 
further very characteristic of them, that 
when labouring under any grievance, they 
are ever ready to act upon the maxim, that 
any change must be for the better : they en 
deavour to rid themselves of it without in 
quiry as to what will replace it, and " rather 
than bear the ills they have, they fly to 
others that they know not of." They ex 
hibit, in short, at this day, the very charac 
ter given to their Gallic ancestors in the 
concise words of Caesar " omnes fere Gal- 
los novis rebus studere, et ad bellum mobili- 
ter celeriterque excitari." 

When, therefore, it was considered how 
acts the most arbitrary were openly prac 
tised, and acts the most corrupt were uni 
versally suspected, it was impossible for any 
thinking man knowing the ardent and rest 
less character of the nation who mingled 
with the people, and saw the feeling right 
or wrong imprinted on their minds, not to 
apprehend a crisis, and that at an early peri 
od. And if the late Revolution took the 
people of Britain by surprise, it was very 
much because they are in general ignorant 
of those essential peculiarities of the French 
character which we have on that account 
shortly insisted on. Reasoning from them 
selves, and judging by their own way of go 
ing to work, they do not understand how re 
volutions can be accomplished without or 
ganization, without meetings and associations 
and leagues, all of which constitutional, 
regular, and efficient modes of procedure, as 
we consider them, and as with us they are 
together with their implied staffof leaders 
and pamphleteers and committees, of secre 
taries and treasurers and subscription-lists, 
so far from being indispensable to the French, 
would be the very means to chill the energy 
and repress any movement of a people who 
are so accustomed to act upon impulse, and 
require neither appointed chiefs nor precon 
certed schemes. 

Before proceeding to a narrative of the 
events during the late Revolution, it may be 
well shortly to recall to the reader s memory 
its real, however apparently inadequate, 
cause. 

Not a session of the Chambers had for 
fifteen years gone by without a demand be 
ing made for Electoral Reform, couched in 
one shape or another Yet reform was far 
from being a generally popular desire till 
the result of the general election of 184G. 
At that election the Guizot ministry obtained 
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an immense majority as it was believed, by 
means of every kind of corruption and undue 
influence. Among its supporters were 
nearly two hundred salaried functionaries, 
most of them liable to removal at will. This 
gave a vitality and energy to the Reform 
movement it had never before known. In 
the stormy session of 1847, distinct and spe 
cific charges of corruption were made 
against the Ministry. The trial of M . Teste 
and General Cubi^res showed that there was 
at least good reason for inquiry ; and the 
subsequent affair of M. Petit, when the scan 
dal was carried on within the Cabinet of the 
incorruptible Guizot himself, has since indi 
cated that the suspicions then existing were 
not wholly without foundation. But any 
inquiry whatsoever the Ministry refused. 
Trusting to their numerical strength, they 
took what may be called a vote of confi 
dence ; a great majority declared themselves 
"satisfied" with their conduct, and they 
considered their triumph complete. This 
ill-advised step produced a disastrous effect 
upon the country. If the Ministry, it was 
said, succeeded in packing the Chamber by 
corruption, who could expect that the cor 
rupted would be otherwise than satisfied 
with the corrupters ? And the result nalu- 
rally was, that instead of regaining the con 
fidence of the nation for themselv.es, they 
only impaired it for the Constitution under 
which such things could be; for men, having 
the fruit before them, and seeing it bad, ar 
gued that the tree must be rotten upon which 
it grew. 

The Constitution, however, they were still 
loath to touch. In electoral reform they 
continued to place great hope. To promote 
it the Opposition resolved to appeal from the 
Chamber to the country. Agitation was to 
be their weapon. A series of " Banquets " 
was resolved upon ; the author of this sys 
tem being M. Duvergier de Hauranne. The 
first took place at the Chateau Rouge, a large 
tavern at the Barrier of Paris. Twelve 
hundred guests were present, of whom 
eighty were Deputies. Other banquets fol 
lowed in the different provincial towns 
Lille, Rouen, Orleans, Limoges, Montpelier, 
Lyons, Strasbourg, and more than fifty mi 
nor places had each its own. 

Differences, it is true, arose between the j 
various grades of the Opposition. The Re 
publicans separated from the dynastic and) 
more moderate section. The latter had be 
gun by omitting to toast the king s health, 
meaning nothing more than a personal in 
sult to the occupant of the throne ; but the 
extreme party, in continuing the omission, 
declared that nothing less was meant there 
by than a protest against the existence of a 



monarchy. A Gironde and a Mountain 
had already appeared. M. Odillon Barrot, 
the leader of the constitutional Opposition, 
was excluded from the banquet at Lille, and 
had puns made on his name at the banquet 
of Macon; M. Ledru Rollin, one of the 
Republican chiefs, and now Republican 
Minister of the Interior, being in revenge 
excluded from the banquet of Amiens. 

But, notwithstanding these grave dissen 
sions among themselves, the banqueters 
were doing serious injury to the Govern 
ment. The Ministry resolved to face the 
danger and act firmly. Working, there 
fore, on his susceptible feelings, they per 
suaded the king to adopt, in his speech at 
the opening of the Session, the expressions 
which soon after became so famous, and 
which, in some respects, have now a melan 
choly interest. 

" Gentlemen, The more I advance in life the 
more devotedly 1 consecrate to the service of 
France, and to the care of her interests, dignity, 
and honour, all the measure of activity and 
power which God has given and continues to 
me. In the midst of the agitation fomented by 
hostile and blind passions, one conviction ani 
mates and sustains me; and it is this, that we 
possess in a constitutional monarchy, and in the 
union of the great powers of the State, sure 
means of surmounting all these difficulties, and 
of satisfying the moral and material interests of 
our dear country. Let us, in conformity with 
the charter, firmly maintain social order and all 
its conditions ; let us, in conformity with the 
charter, faithfully guarantee public liberty and 
all its developments; so shall we transmit intact 
to the generations which shall succeed us the 
deposit confided to our trust, and receive their 
blessings for having founded and defended the 
structure, under shelter of which they will live 
happily and free." 

Unhappily for Louis-Philippe, the blind 
ness was all on his own side. He was not 
destined to devote the rest of his life to the 
service of France, to surmount all the dif 
ficulties before him, or to transmit intact to 
his posterity and receive their blessings for 
it the deposit confided to his charge. His 
real enemies were those whom he believed 
his friends. One voice, it is said, and that 
one generally of great authority with Louis- 
Philippe, was raised against this expression 
of royal pique and ministerial imprudence. 
His sister, Madam Adelaide, who (if his 
hesitation was real) did so much to decide 
him on accepting the Crown in 1830, is be 
lieved to have advised him against a course 
of policy which has ended in his losing it 
in 1848. But she was unheeded ; and as 
if Heaven meant to punish his infatuation, 
the wisest and most faithful of Louis- 
Philippe s counsellors died died just u? 
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time not to witness her brother s fall, and 
share his misfortunes ; for it was only in the 
first days of this year that he followed her 
remains to lay them in the family tomb at 
Dreux, by the same road which, within two 
short months, he and his were to take on 
their flight into exile. 

The royal Address was delivered, and, as 
was to be expected, the epithets " hostile" 
and " blind" roused all the wrath of all the 
Oppositions. The debate on the answer, 
which was as usual a mere echo of the 
speech, and so reproduced the offensive ex 
pressions, was of the very stormiest kind ; 
but the Ministry of course carried their 
point, and on the 14th of February the Ad 
dress was voted. From that day the feud 
between the portion of the Chamber which 
found itself insulted, and that portion which 
had insulted them, became mortal. De 
feated in Parliament, the Opposition were 
strong in public opinion, and an occasion for 
a trial of strength on a different ground soon 
presented itself. 

Paris is divided into districts or wards, 
called arrondissements. The electors of the 
12th of these had resolved to organize a 
Reform Banquet, and it was, at first, fixed 
for the 19th February. This was the 
little cloud which was to send down a revo 
lutionary deluge. 

The Banquet was forbidden by the Prefect 
of Police, M. Delessert, on the express in 
junction and responsibility of M. Duchatel, 
Minister of the Interior. The Committee of 
the 12th arrandissemcnt resolved to pay no 
regard to the interdiction, and intimated 
their intention to the Prefect. The mem 
bers of the Opposition held a meeting, and 
unanimously agreed to accept the invitation 
they had received to the Banquet, which, 
after having been more than once postponed, 
was finally fixed for the 22d February. 
Here then was a mutual defiance ; the quar 
rel was reduced to its simplest elements. 

Both parlies made their preparations 
the Opposition for an overwhelming popular 
demonstration, the Government to vindicate 
its authority. On Monday, the 21st of 
February, the Opposition journals of the 
morning contained an address, issued by the 
General Committee of the Banquet, It set 
forth that they had chosen for locality a part 
of the capital where the width of the streets 
and the openness of the ground would ad 
mit of a multitudinous assembly meeting 
without inconvenience ; for it was now re 
solved not only to have a banquet but a 
procession. Those who had been invited 
were to assemble on the Place de la Made 
leine, at eleven o clock, forenoon ; but be 
sides these the Natonal Guards (unarmed), 



as well as the students of all the various 
colleges, were to form part of the cortege, 
and, of course, all Paris would have gone to 
witness the show. They were to proceed 
by the Place de la Concorde, to a pavilion 
reeled for the purpose in the grounds of 
General Thian, nearly at the other ex 
tremity of the Champs Elysees, a distance 
of nearly a mile and a half. All this was 
arranged on the faith of a kind of under 
standing which had been come to with the 
Government, that they did not intend forcibly 
to prevent such a demonstration, but only to 
hinder the Banquet itself taking place ; and, 
accordingly, it was resolved that the first 
summons from the authorities to disperse 
should instantly be obeyed under protest, 
in order that a clear and simple issue might 
be brought before the tribunals. Both 
parties stood strong on their legal right of 
doing all they did. 

The Government on its part was not idle. 
The horse-artillery at the depot of Vincen- 
nes, a fort about two miles to the east of 
Paris, infamous as having been the scene of 
the murder of the Duke d Enghien, was 
ordered to be ready harnessed on the morn 
ing of the day appointed for the Banquet. 
Fifty cartridges were served out to each 
man of the Municipal Guard and the garri 
son of Paris, who were kept confined to their 
barracks. The troops in the neighbourhood 
were in readiness to march on the capital. 
It was even said that the forts surrounding 
Paris had begun to be armed, and that those 
of Montrouge and Aubervilliers were al 
ready provisioned ; and when all was over, 
a letter was found at the Ministry of War, 
in the hand-writing of the Duke de Mont- 
pensier, demanding the transport to Paris 
of seventy-two more pieces of artillery. 
The troops concentrated on Paris amounted 
to at least 70,000 men ; and to conceive 
aright of the force at the disposal of the 
Government, it must be kept in mind, that 
by the peculiar disposition of the forts 
round Paris, the city might actually be 
starved in a few days, provided, that is to 
say, the troops remained faithful. 

Their fidelity, however, might well have 
been suspected. Besides their notorious 
reluctance to act against the people, there 
was unquestionably a strong Republican 
spirit among the soldiery. Some eighteen 
months past we chanced to be driven by 
stress of weather in the Bay of Biscay into 
the Isle Dieu, which has a garrison, the 
acquaintance of whose chiefs we made. 
One of their favourite songs had for refrain 
the words, " Voila pourquoi je suis Repub- 
licain," which, being sung by an officer, at 
the time astonished us not a little; but the 
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remembrance of the glories and honours 
which followed the establishment of the 
former Republic, possessed too many charms, 
for the army not to calculate the chances 
which another Republic might, afford them 
of a war, to develope new Junots, Murats, or 
Napoleons. 

Thus, on the 21st February, the two 
hostile parties were in presence. The day 
had passed over quietly, when in the after 
noon a new act of the Government pre 
cipitated matters. They took upon them 
selves to forbid the whole affair. M. Deles- 
sert issued two proclamations. In the first, 
after declaring it had been the intention of 
the Government to have permitted the entry 
of the guests into the pavilion of the Banquet, 
hoping that they would have had the good 
sense to retire at the first summons, so as to 
bring the matter distinctly before the Su 
preme Court, he went on to say, that matters 
were entirely changed when a dangerous 
demonstration was intended, which went to 
set up another authority by the side of the 
constituted authorities of the country, and 
actually proposed a contravention of the 
law of 1831, by which any such convoca 
tion of National Guards as was contemplated 
was expressly prohibited. He therefore is 
sued an order interdicting the meeting, at 
the same time intimating, that all necessary 
means would be taken to assure the execu 
tion of the decree. The second of these 
ordonnances was directed against the assem 
bling of mobs ; and besides these, an ad 
dress, bearing the signature of General 
Jacqueminot, was issued to the National 
Guards, cautioning them against taking any 
part in the proposed demonstration. 

These proclamations gave rise to another 
scene in the Chamber of Deputies, in which 
M. Odillon Barrot and M. Duchatel played 
the chief parts. The result was another 
meeting of the Opposition, and the issuing 
by them of a counter-manifesto, to the effect 
that they now found themselves in the 
dilemma either of provoking a collision 
between the people and the authorities, or 
of renouncing the " legal and pacific" de 
monstration they had contemplated; that 
they declined the responsibility of such a 
result as the former, and therefore left the 
Government to answer for the consequences 
that might flow from the alternative : finally, 
that they had resolved on impeaching the 
Ministry, and would immediately present 
their accusation. The real truth was that 
the dynastic Opposition now recoiled. 

These successive acts produced, as may 
be imagined, a great ferment on the evening 
of Monday the 21st ; but still none dreamt 
of what was yet to come. Rumours, it is true, 



had been rife of an approaching revolution, 
but they were usually treated as a jest. On 
the previous Saturday evening, for instance, 
we were present at a reunion in the Avenue 
des Champs Elysces where, by the way, 
we signed two Anti-Slavery petitions to the 
Chambers petitions which were never des 
tined to be presented when one of the 
party, addressing our host, said with mock 
earnestness " Sir, I and some of our friends 
here have to beg of you to allow us to occupy 
your windows on Tuesday next, in order to 
see the Revolution pass." We saw the 
jester some days afterwards, and reminded 
him of his joke. "My friend," he replied, 
" as it turned out, we only required to go to 
our own doors to see the Revolution pass 
and that both to and fro." And even on the 
morning of Thursday the 24th, the first day 
of the Revolution, happening to call on a 
clergyman of the Reformed Church, he in 
vited us to attend a religious meeting in his 
house on the Saturday following, he and we 
little expecting that if we had then met, our 
prayers, instead of being for the king, must 
have been a translation of the formula 
" Domine salvam fac Rempublicarn." 

The evening of the 21st, we have said, 
was agitated. Men saw that things had be 
come more serious then. There was a kind 
of hollow ominous murmur throughout Paris, 
like the sound of the coming storm. It was 
the voice of the people whispering; to 
which it is ever well to take heed while it 
yet whispers : otherwise it will speak, and 
that in thunder. 

The evening papers which contained the 
ordinances, were eagerly bought at three or 
four times their usual price. Knots of peo 
ple formed, and here and there, by the flare 
of a torch borne by a boy, one man would 
read aloud to the rest, who formed an eager 
auditory, and on whose faces the red light 
showed indignation or apprehension, accord 
ing to the party they espoused. All, how 
ever, were equally gloomy, and though 
there was much laughter it was not of 
mirth. 

Yet, by the morning of Tuesday, all this 
seemed, at first, to have evaporated. We 
walked up the Champs Ely sees, nearly to 
their end. It was a raw, cold morning, with 
gusts of wind, and they looked most desolate, 
as indeed they always do look at this season 
from the contrast they present to their ap 
pearance in summer. Instead of the 
crowds of gay and gaily dressed people 
sauntering under the trees, or lounging on 
chairs, or sipping their coffee, and listening 
to the music at the cafes : instead of the 
laughing groups at the puppet-shows, char 
latans, and conjurors, at the weighing-ma- 
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chines, msrry-go-rounds, and pop-gun tar- 
gets j instead of the tiny carriages full of 
happy children, and drawn by goats with 
tinkling bells, there is nothing in the Champs 
Elysdes during winter that is not dismal. 
The cafes are deserted, the goats are gone, 
the chairs are piled upon each other, the 
ground is a mass of clammy mud, and as 
the keen blast howls past you through the 
trees, you wonder you. could ever have felt 
grateful for their shade. 

Thus desolate to us seemed the Champs 
Elysees, as we returned towards the Rue 
de Rivoli, wondering at our own curi 
osity, which had brought us to so empty a 
scene, and in such weather : for we had 
seen no sign of any effervescence, and indeed 
had scarcely met a human being. But as 
we got further down the avenue, we began 
to encounter more people. They came at 
first only two or three together, but soon 
there was a stream lads, working-men in 
Mouses, shabby-looking personages with re 
publican beards composed the majority ; 
a great many were speaking German. They 
seemed to have no object, and merely to be 
loitering about. 

But the further we proceeded, the more and 
more numerous did the people become, till 
on arriving at the Place de la Concorde, 
aud looking up the Rue Royale, we saw 
that a pretty dense crowd was assembled at 
the Madeleine, and we found that notwith 
standing the proclamations, and that the op 
position had abandoned their Banquet, a pro 
cession was actually to take place. We 
overheard a man, who seemed to know some 
thing about the matter, declare that they 
proposed to march to the Chamber of Depu 
ties, and sing the Marseillaise before the 
portico. Such was the trifling object of the 
demonstration, and yet it ended in a Revo 
lution. 

But there was much criticism. Almost 
universal blame was now attached to M. 
Odillon Barrot, and those of the Opposition 
who had retreated at the critical moment, 
after making themselves so busy previously. 
In the second arrondissement even their re 
signation of the seats in the Chamber was 
demanded, in order that the country might 
judge and express its opinion of their con 
duct. The concluding paragraph of their 
manifesto " In abstaining from going to the 
Banquet, the Opposition per forms a great act 
of moderation and humanity ; it knows that 
it remains for it to accomplish a great act of 
firmness and justice" was held up to ridi 
cule as an empty bravado ; for this " great 
act of firmness and justice" consisted in no 
thing more than the impeachment of the 
Ministry, which might have been a just, but 



assuredly was not a very bold proceeding. 
The conduct of M. Odillon Barrot and the 
majority of the Opposition, certainly con 
trasted but poorly with that of eighteen De 
puties of the more advanced party Dupont 
(de 1 Eure) and Lamartine being of the 
number, which included besides no fewer 
than three Peers of France, Messieurs de 
Boissy, d Alton-Shee, and d Harcourt. 
These strongly protested against the recoil, 
insisting that the Opposition should go on 
with its purpose, and accomplish its threat 
ened act of defiance to the Government. 
Who were and who were not, the men of 
nerve and action, began now clearly to be 
seen it is unnecessary to say in favour of 
which division the popular voice pro 
nounced. 

Meanwhile the crowd continued to in 
crease, and in proportion as it did so, the 
quarter of the town in the neighbourhood of 
the Madeleine became more agitated. 
Shopmen began to put up their shutters, 
crowds of the curious hurried to the scene, 
and those who remained at home stood in 
their door-ways, or under the portes cocheres, 
and talked excitedly. Everybody was 
making inquiries, and none could give any 
satisfactory answer : we do not know how 
often we were asked what had happened, 
what was happening, and what was going to 
happen ? for in point of curiosity not less 
than of excitability and love of change, the 
French or at least the Parisians of the 
present day, answer in a wonderful degree 
to the description given by Caesar of the 
Gauls " It is their habit to make travellers 
stop, even against their will, and to ask them 
their news about anything they may have 
heard or may know." 

We passed through some of the streets 
adjacent to the Madeleine. Part of the Place 
round the church was now occupied by the 
21st Regiment of the Line, and there were 
also mounted Municipal Guards on duty. 
About eleven o clock a body of students, 
about fifteen hundred strong, who had 
marched from the Pantheon, and had been 
joined on their way by about as many work 
men from the Faubourgs, came up in a body 
students and workmen mingling together 
in tolerable order. They sang at times the 
Marseillaise, and at times the hymn of the 
Girondins, at present so popular in Paris. 
We returned to the Place de la Concorde, 
which was now very crowded. As the 
western terrace of the Tuileries gardens 
commands a view not only of the Place, 
but of the Chamber of Deputies, we mounted 
there to see what passed. 

The view from this point is one of the most 
striking in Paris. In front the avenue of 
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the Champs Elys6es stretches away in a 
long straight line till it is terminated, at the 
&lt;]istiince of a mile and a half, by the Arc de 
Triornphe. To the right are the fine fa- 
^ades of the Ministerede la Marine, and the 
ancient Gurde-Meuble ; to the left is the 
Seine, crossed by the Pont de la Concorde, 
at the end of which is the Grecian portico 
of the Palais Bourbon, or Chamber of Depu 
ties. The Place de la Concorde, imme 
diately in front, with its obelisk, its massy 
gilt lamps, its fountains, and its statues, pre 
sents a very noble appearance, while behind 
are the gardens of the Tuileries, bare and 
bleak enough just now, but beautiful in sum 
mer, when their square-cut trees present one 
mass of green, and their cool fountains 
sparkle in the sun. 

We had not been long on the terrace 
when the procession made its appearance, 
issuing from the Rue lloyale. It slowly 
worked its way through the crowd to the end 
of the Pont de la Concorde, which leads 
from the Place to the Chamber of Deputies. 
Here they found their march stopped by a 
double line of dragoons and chasseurs a che- 
val. But a heavy cart standing hard by, 
they conducted it to their front, arid flogging 
the horse, sent the vehicle whirling in among 
the cavalry, while the crowd dashed in be 
hind it. They then advanced to the Cham 
ber of Deputies, forced the gates of the rail 
ing, and ran up the steps. Some, it is said, 
had even penetrated to the interior, when a 
sudden panic seemed to seize them, and they 
all ran down again. 

Thus timorous were the men who, within 
two days, were to front death so fearlessly 
at the barricades, and such is the divinity 
which doth hedge those in possesion of autho 
rity, even in Revolutions, at the first. The 
crowd, however, were still in occupation of 
the area in front of the Chamber, when we 
saw advancing along the Quai d Orsay, a 
strong detachment of mounted Municipal 
Guards at a sharp trot, headed by an officer 
on a white charger, whom we afterwards 
understood to be General Tiburce Sebastiani, 
brother of the Marshal of that name, and 
uncle of the unhappy Duchess de Praslin. 
The troopers drove the crowd before them 
along the bridge but without drawing their 
sabres, and then formed in front of the Obe 
lisk. A body of dragoons and a squadron 
of hussars also took up a position in the 
Place. There was a good deal of groaning 
and hooting at the Garde Municipale, but 
the dragoons and other troops were well re 
ceived. Vivent Ics dragons ! was frequently 
repeated. Some stones were thrown, slight 
charges were at times made, and expresses 
rode off in all directions, but there was not 



yet much feeling of irritation among the 
mass, or of anxiety among the commanding 
officers. A charge; having been made, some 
of the crowd took refuge in one of the foun 
tains, which are of great size, arid were then 
dry; but the water beginning suddenly to 
play, all speedily jumped out, looking very 
ridiculous. 

Such was the first scene of the drama. 
The locality was singularly appropriate for 
the commencement of the Revolution. The 
Pont de la Concorde is formed of the stones 
from the demolished Bastilc, and the Place, 
which first bore the name of Louis XV., 
afterwards took that of the Revolution, for 
which its present name, bestowed on it at the 
Restoration, is, we believe, again to be 
changed. Here, moreover, it was that the 
crowning sin of the first Revolution was per 
petrated, for " near where the southern foun 
tain seems eternally to lave the pavement," 
the head of good King Louis XVI. fell. 

In the centre of the Place stands the 
Egyptian obelisk, brought some years ago 
from Luxor, after many difficulties, sur 
mounted with great skill. How strange 
has been the lot of that block of stone 
through how many changes has it passed ! 
How much human passion has writhed 
round it since it first emerged from its 
quarry on the Nile ; what waves of mortal 
destinies have rolled by it ! On its native 
shore, the Pharaohs, Cambyses, Alexander, 
the Ptolemies, Caesar, Omar, Saladin, Sclim, 
Napoleon, successively passed under its 
shadow ; and here, from its base, Louis- 
Philippe stepped out to exile ! 

We walked through the town and saw 
considerable excitement, but nothing at all 
alarming. Reports, however, were current, 
that there had been some fighting in the 
Faubourg St. Marceau, that some half-dozen 
municipal guards had been carried wounded 
to the hospital of Val-de-Grace, and that 
they had had a captain killed ; that the 
guard on the Rue GeoflYoi-Langevin had 
been disarmed ; that a gun-maker s shop 
near the Porte St. Martin had been broken 
into, and the arms carried off: but every 
body had his own story, and all were differ 
ent. In the quarter where we were, the 
guard-houses in the Champs Elysees were 
taken, and the troops driven away ; many 
lamps and some windows were broken ; the 
railing of the Church of the Assumption 
was torn away, probably with a view to 
its furnishing levers with which to turn up 
the pavement ; two poor fruit- women were 
unfortunately trampled down and killed in 
a charge made by the troops ; the shop of 
M. Lepage, an armourer in the Rue Riche 
lieu, was broken open by means of the pole 
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of an omnibus used as a battering-ram ; in 
the Rue St. Honorc barricades even began 
to be formed : but the affair was still only 
a riot, and the people a mob. 

At three o clock, however, matters be 
came more menacing. A band of ruffians 
went along the Boulevards breaking the 
shop-windows on their way. New attempts 
were made to raise barricades. In the Rue 
St. Honore, and the Rue de Rivoli, we saw 
two carriages and an omnibus overturned. 
A guard-house in the Champs Elysees was 
burned. The people were getting irritated. 

The troops at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs were reinforced, and no one was 
allowed to pass along the foot-pavement in 
that quarter. M. Guizot was perfectly 
aware of his unpopularity. Close to this a 
municipal guard was grievously maltreated 
by the mob ; his horse had fallen with him, 
and the prostrate man was nearly murdered 
by blows and kicks ; for the people were yet 
cowardly, and so of course cruel. 

The crowd in the Rue Royale had be 
come so dense that it was with difficulty we 
got through it to the Place de la Concorde. 
At the moment we arrived there, and were 
about to pass in front of the Ministry of 
Marine, the cavalry made a charge, and 
now no longer with sheathed swords. The 
people dispersed before the troopers, and 
closed again when they had passed ; several 
persons, however, were wounded, for the 
charges were frequently repeated. The 
feeling towards the regular troops continued 
friendly, notwithstanding as indeed it did 
in almost every case to the very last. It 
was very different with the municipal guard. 
That body seemed universally detested. 
"A bas la Garde Municipale" greeted them 
everywhere. We saw one of them riding 
inoffensively along the Rue Rivoli, when he 
was suddenly assailed by a shower of stones 
from both sides of the way, from which, 
however, the poor fellow, putting spurs to 
his horse, escaped unharmed. 

And here it may be as well to explain the 
nature of the different forces employed in Paris 
before the late Revolution. Besides the regu 
lar troops divided into the usual arms of the 
service, there were the Garde Municipale, the 
Garde Nationale, the Sapeurs-Pompiers, and 
the Sergens de Ville. There was no police 
similar to the police force in our large towns ; 
for the " agents of police" were merely a 
detective force, except when they were em 
ployed as spies in political matters, and they 
were very few in number. The Sergens 
de Ville were picked men, armed with 
swords, but there were not more than three 
or four hundred of them. The Municipal 
Guards were also picked men, but they 



were formed into regular companies, dis 
ciplined like soldiers, and armed like them 
the infantry with musket and bayonet, 
the cavalry with carbine and sabre. The 
Sergens de Ville have been dismissed since 
the Revolution, and the Municipal Guard 
has been disbanded. The Sapeurs-Pom 
piers were and still are the firemen. They, 
too, are regularly disciplined and drilled, 
have their own barracks, and wear a regu 
lar uniform. Lastly, the Garde Nationale 
consisted of all the citizens enjoying a cer 
tain degree of income. They received no 
pay, and their equipments were made at 
their own expense. This force amounted 
on the 1st of February to 56,751 men, and 
on the 18th of March to 190,299, for the 
Provisional Government has changed its 
constitution, and now every Parisian can 
join its ranks, as those who cannot afford it 
are equipped at the expense of the State. 
They now form the police of the town, 
whose duty formerly fell to the Sergens de 
Ville and the Garde Municipale. It was 
this, indeed, which made the latter so ob 
noxious during the Revolutionary struggle, 
and caused them to maintain an unflinching 
hostility to the people, long after most of the 
regular force had sided with the movement. 
During the whole course of the events, while 
cries of " Vive la Ligne ! Vivent les dragons /" 
and the like, saluted the troops, the munici 
pal guard were received with groans and 
execrations wherever they were seen. As 
for the Sergens de Ville, not one was to 
be met, at least in uniform. The people 
asserted that they were dressed in plain 
clothes and employed as spies ; and so early 
as Tuesday one poor fellow fell a victim to 
this suspicion, having been stabbed on the 
Place de la Bastile under the eyes of the 
Municipal Guard, who were not quick 
enough to save him. 

Proceeding by the Place Vendome we 
met a regiment of the line preceded by its 
band ; it forthwith took up its position along 
one side of the square, probably to be in 
readiness to act in case of any attack on the 
hotel of the Minister of Justice, M. Hebert, 
who was particularly disliked by the people, 
on account of some legal proceedings in 
which, as prosecutor, he had strongly urged 
a case of constructive conspiracy, " A bas 
Hebert, I inventcur de la complicity morale," 
was one of the most frequent cries. We 
then returned to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, where the excitement seemed on 
the increase. " Vive la Rtforme a bas 
Guizot," was everywhere shouted and yelled. 
It is curious that Guizot s old rival, M.Thiers, 
was undergoing at this moment some rather 
rough treatment in the Champs Elysees. 
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Some lads and boys having recognised him, 
treated him to a kind of mock triumph, from 
which the quondam minister escaped with 
some difficulty. He had just left the Cham 
ber of Deputies, which sat that day for the 
last time but one. M. Odillon Barrot laid 
on the table his motion for the impeachment 
of the Ministry, but, with the exception of 
this incident, nothing whatever passed re 
lating to the existing state of things, the 
Chamber being occupied with the discussion 
of a bill concerning certain privileges of the 
Bank of Bordeaux ! This silence on the 
state of the city was one of the strangest 
facts of the Revolution. Privileges of the 
Bordeaux Bank ! Even so did the Byzan 
tines discuss the light of Mount Thabor with 
Mahomet II. beneath their walls. " Oh ! 
twas not then a time for tame debates, ye 
men of Gaul !" 

In the Chamber of Peers the Marquis de 
Boissy made an ineffectual attempt to ob 
tain a hearing on the occurrences of Paris. 
How could it be otherwise ? If the worthies 
who composed the French Chamber of Peers 
had listened to anything on the subject, they 
would have exhibited a degree of intelli 
gence of which they had long appeared 
bereft. 

Things were in this sufficiently alarming 
state when we left Paris for one of the sub 
urbs, intending to return in the evening, 
when we doubted not the tumult would in 
crease, and we wished to be there to see. 
It is said that at noon, Marshal Bugeaud, 
on beholding the crowd in the Place de la 
Concorde, exclaimed, rubbing his hands 
" We shall have a day of it!" and that M. 
Guizot replied " For the day I can an 
swer ; but I am not without uneasiness for 
the night." M. Guizot s anticipation was 
natural enough ; and yet the evening was 
less agitated than the day had been, and the 
night was perfectly tranquil. It is true that 
about five o clock the national guards were 
called out without, however, any great 
number of them answering the summons ; 
that at eight the King, with two of his sons, 
passed in review the troops, amounting to 
several thousands, who were on the Place 
du Carrousel ; and that several minor in- 
cidents occurred, which at another time 
would have been considered grave ; but 
nothing surprised us more than the appear 
ance of the city when we returned. Though 
many of the shops were at least half-shut, 
the Cafes and Restaurants were as gay as 
ever; at the corner of every street the 
wine-shops were doing a thriving trade, for 
shouting " A las Guizot" and " Vive la r6- 
forme" makes men thirsty ; the tobacconists, 
too, found themselves busy, for smokers and 



snuffers snuff and smoke most when they 
are agitated. The bakers shops, so com 
monly the object of attack by a Parisian 
mob, were open ; and even the charcutiers, 
with their displays of sausages, hams, 
tongues, preserved meats, and other delec 
table things likely to tempt hungry rioters, 
had not generally thought it necessary to 
close. 

The city seemed relieved from much of 
its anxiety, as if it thought that the efferves 
cence had worn itself out, and that all was 
right again. The streets were certainly 
more crowded than usual. Knots of per 
sons talking eagerly were frequent ; and 
from time to time the roll of drums was 
heard, as a body of troops passed along. 
But so different was the whole scene from 
what we had expected to find, that we were 
like most others deceived by the outward 
appearance of the place and people, and we 
were already saying to ourselves that the 
drama we had witnessed during the day 
had been no other than " Much ado about 
nothing." 

We resolved, nevertheless, to make a 
tour through the town, and so directed our 
steps towards the Hotel de Ville, so famous 
in revolutionary annals, and always in such 
cases a centre of commotion. When we 
arrived there we saw something that startled 
us. That part of the Place nearest the 
building was occupied by troops, and in 
the midst of them we thought we could dis 
tinguish in the darkness a piece of cannon. 
To make sure, we asked a bystander, an 
intelligent-looking young workman in a 
blouse one of the class, in short, who were 
to accomplish the Revolution and we re 
ceived for answer, in as emphatic a whisper 
as we ever heard, " Oui, Monsieur, c est un 
canon." So then, thought we, those who 
should know best are far from being of 
opinion that all is over. They must think 
it now only beginning. Cannon in the 
streets ! an unsightly spectacle a sad ne 
cessity, indeed, even when justifiable ! 

Leaving the Hotel de Ville we crossed the 
right branch of the Seine, to the He de la 
Cite, by the Pont d Arcole, which takes its 
name, not as might be naturally supposed 
from the battle, but from a young man who 
was killed on it in 1830, when rushing on 
with a tricolor flag at the head of the insur 
gents. Passing under the dark shade of ve 
nerable Notre-Dame, we traversed the island 
everything was tranquil in that easily ex 
cited quarter. We then went up the Rue 
St. Jacques as far as the Pantheon the cen 
tre of another inflammable district the 
Quartier Latin where students and gri- 
settes abound. Here, too, however, all was 
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perfectly quiet. It was now, it is true, get 
ting late. We made a call in this neighbour 
hood on a philosophical friend, whom we 
found hard at work, as he had been since the 
afternoon. We observed to him that he re 
sembled Archimedes in Syracuse ; on which 
he smiled, and said, as he brandished a most 
formidable instrument of brass, used, we be 
lieve, in experiments on the polarization of 
light, that such might be the case, but that 
certainly he would die rather harder. He 
laughed when we expressed our opinion that 
the King would have to sacrifice either M. 
Guizot or M. Duchatel, or both, as a sop to 
Cerberus so little did even well-informed 
men believe in the instability of the Minis 
try, far less of the throne. Yet within thir 
ty-six hours Louis-Philippe was a fugitive 
in a one-horse coach! 

As we returned homewards we found the 
streets in general deserted, save by the oc 
casional patrols. In some quarters, indeed, 
it was different the troops bivouacked in 
many places. It was a strange and unpleas- 
ing sight to see these campings in the heart 
of a city, yet it was picturesque in the ex-* 
treme. The piles of arms, the soldiers scat 
tered about, the short march to and fro of the 
sentinels, the groups of dark-cloaked officers 
chatting and smoking, all seen by the dusky 
light of the watch-fires, with the houses high 
and dark for a background, formed a scene 
to please a painter s eye. At the fish-market 
the soldiers had apparently discovered that 
the stalls on which the fish are exposed for 
sale made very good bedsteads, and there 
they reclined, making themselves as com 
fortable as they could, with their knapsacks 
for pillows. "Pretty fish you make," we 
said to one as we went by. " Yes," replied 
the man good-humouredly, " fish like these " 
(and he waved his hand towards his com 
rades) " are not to be found in the market 
every day." 

In the Faubourg through which we passed 
on our way home everything was still. 
There was not even a patrol. Everything, 
too, was dark. For a great capital Paris is 
very ill lighted. The brilliancy of the prin 
cipal streets in the evening is entirely owing 
to the illumination of the shops, and when 
these are closed there is darkness indeed, 
the more so from the contrast of the previous 
hours. We went on through the narrow 
streets, where there was now no sound save 
that of our own footfall, and no light, except 
occasionally, high up in the attics of the 
tall houses, where some poor needle-woman 
was still at her painful task, or some hard 
student burned the midnight oil. But in 
those dark and silent houses, though we knew 
it not, there were doubtless many a plotting 



head and ready hand at work. Many a 
cartridge was made that night, many a rusty 
weapon burnished ; for if Paris had gone so 
unexpectedly to apparent rest, it was only to 
gather strength and material for the next 
day s struggle, which, whatever we may 
then have thought, we now know had been 
resolved on. Asmodeus would have been an 
invaluable counsellor for Louis-Philippe that 
night. 

The next day came, Wednesday the 23d 
of February. Going through the town, we 
found that barricades had been raised in 
several streets, and that there had been some 
fighting all, however, with advantage to 
the troops, who had destroyed the barricades, 
and that without any serious loss. What 
ever plots and preparations were hatching 
in the secret haunts of the Republicans, 
there was in general nothing more than fe 
verish excitement in the minds of the people, 
leading, indeed, at some points to grave riots, 
but likely to produce no great political re 
sult, and to die away of itself. Here and 
there a few men with arms were to be seen, 
more frequently, however, boys or lads, and 
the graver and more sensible part of the 
community looked on such with pity, as ex 
posing themselves to sad consequences, with 
out an object as without a hope. 

The streets were once more crowded, but 
the crowd consisted chiefly of the curious, 
anxious like ourselves to know what was 
going on. The National Guards, however, 
appeared in greater force thari before. "Ou 
vas-tu?" said we to a friend whom we met 
in full uniform ; " Mourir pour la patrie" 
replied he, laughing, in the words of the 
favourite refrain of the day. 

At some points an irregular combat was 
carried on for a considerable part of the day- 
The apparent tranquillity of the night had 
not deceived the authorities, and they were 
well prepared. Early in the morning some 
occasional barricades had been thrown up, 
and a few of these were defended for a short 
time. The troops, however, or the Munici 
pal Guard, easily carried them at the point 
of the bayonet, and scarce a shot was fired 
on their part ; and, whatever may have been 
the views and hopes of the Republican Clubs, 
there was no prevailing expectation of a 
general battle so little so, that in passing 
through a street which was afterwards a 
very important centre of action, we found a 
crowd of people regarding with great curio 
sity the mark which a single bullet had made 
on the side of a window. The same people 
who twenty-four hours later saw without 
concern scores falling dead at their side, re 
garded a wounded man carried past to the 
hospital with the usual interest that the in- 
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habitants of a peaceful town bestow on an 
accidental hurt. 

The Government, however, had increased 
its preparations. More cannon had been 
brought from Vincennes, and planted on the 
Place de la Concorde, the Place du Carrou 
sel, and the Quais. Troops were drawn up 
across many of the streets to prevent the 
passage even of pedestrians ; so far was this 
carried, that in one instance we saw a work 
man prevented from entering a street near 
the Boulevards, though he declared he lived 
in it, and only wished to reach his home. 
The National Guards had been called out in 
the morning, and were under arms all day. 

Towards noon we went along the Boule 
vards from one end to the other. They 
were strongly occupied by the troops, but the 
passage was free. We had not gone far 
before we found two pieces of cannon pointed 
along the street, and accompanied by their 
ammunition waggons as on a field of battle. 
Strong bodies of cavalry were posted at dis 
tances, others patrolled backwards and for 
wards. The troops and their horses seemed 
fatigued, the men had moreover a depressed 
air, as if they were engaged in a service 
they did not like. All were covered with 
mud, having been on duty throughout the 
night, and at each saddle hung a small bun 
dle of hay for forage. In general they were 
not drawn up in order, but merely stood in 
readiness to act, many of them being dis 
mounted, tightening or loosening a girth, or 
arranging as best they could their own dis 
ordered dress. The regimental farriers had 
all their instruments with them, and adjusted 
the shoes of the horses on the spot. All the 
balconies and windows were crowded : as a 
mere spectacle the effect was magnificent. 

In the Place de la Bastile there were more 
cannon, and a very large body of troops. 
At the Hotel de Ville, to which we thence 
returned, all passage by the Quai was re 
fused, even to an old woman, who pleaded 
very earnestly and volubly for it. She went 
to one after another of the burly dragoons 
who barred the way : they were inexorable 
though polite, and the poor creature hobbled 
away scolding. At the moment we left the 
Hotel de Ville, to seek a passage into the 
centre of the city by the tortuous streets in 
the neighbourhood, a discharge of musketry 
was heard, proceeding evidently from regu 
lar troops, as it was simultaneous and not 
spattering. The people, who had been 
eagerly talking, were in a moment silent, 
looked significantly in each other s faces, and 
listened. Only a young girl cried out, " On 
commence." 

She was right; it had begun. Not only 
had numerous barricades been made, but 



they began to be defended. There was a 
good deal of fighting in the streets adjacent 
to the Rue St. Martin. But the most signifi 
cant symptom was that the Garde Nationale 
began to fraternize with the people, or, at 
least, to refuse to act against them. The 
second legion made so open a manifestation 
of its temper, that its colonel, M. Baigneres, 
went off to the Due de Nemours, and de 
clared he could not answer for his men. M. 
Besson, the colonel of the third, did the same 
to General Jacqueminot. Four or five hun 
dred of the 4th marched to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and presented a petition for reform. 
M. Lemercier, colonel of the 10th, having 
with his own hand arrested a man who cried 
"Vive la Rtforme!" the Guards interfered 
and liberated him, informing their com 
mander that " Vive la Reforme ! " was but the 
expression of their own sentiments, where 
upon M. Lemercier wisely withdrew. The 
13th, which forms the cavalry, discovered 
similar sentiments to their colonel, M. Mon- 
talivet. On our return to the Boulevards, 
we met a large body of them marching along 
the streets, accompanied by an immense 
crowd of every description, amid loud cries 
of "A bas Guizot vive la Rtforme ! " in 
which they joined, waving their hats and 
shaking hands with the people, while hand 
kerchiefs appeared at every window, and the 
streets rang with cheers. This movement 
of the National Guard of course decided the 
question ; because then, if not now, it was 
the arbiter of fate. The troops, it was well 
known, would never fire on it. Those on 
whom alone the Ministry depended, were 
become its most serious foes thus, often 
" from the means of safety dangers rise." 
Nevertheless, the troops of the line and the 
Municipal Guard were still engaged at seve 
ral barricades, ignorant, of course, of what 
was going on beyond their own immediate 
vicinity. 

Suddenly a rumour, speedily confirmed 
as authentic, ran along the Boulevards, 
which are almost an electric telegraph, for 
swift transmission of intelligence. Thence 
it was carried into the cross-streets, and in 
an incredibly short space of time was known 
in the remotest and obscurest parts of Paris; 
but hours were then as days. Never did 
news give more general satisfaction ; every 
where as it passed, the musket was thrown 
up and the sword sheathed ; the barricades 
were abandoned by the people ; and the sol 
diers, fighting against their will, heard with 
evident pleasure the order to retire. Every 
face brightened ; men drew their breath 
more freely, as if after long suspense ; all 
was congratulation and triumph ; men 
grasped each other s hands, clapped each 
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other s shoulders; very little more would 
have made them dance ! The news of a 
great victory, at a critical juncture, could 
not have excited more enthusiasm. And, in 
truth, a great victory had been gained, and 
at a critical juncture. The Guizot Ministry 
had been dismissed ! The Ministry which 
had cheated England, imposed on Spain, 
thwarted Italy, threatened Switzerland, and 
betrayed Poland, while it courted Russia, 
cringed to Austria, and humbled France 
had fallen ! Fallen too without pity, without 
honour, without dignity ; fallen in full pos 
session of all the eloquence and talent of its 
chief, which they now found were nothing 
without political honesty; fallen with all 
their boasted majority in the Chamber, whose 
representation of the country they now de 
monstrated by their own disaster, to be a 
juggling pretence. " All is over now, every 
thing is going right," were the literal words 
in every mouth. Even the Republicans, 
who had been so long prepared, and had so 
impatiently waited for their opportunity, 
thought their time not yet come ; still they 
appeared, if they did not feel, content. But 
though in general the satisfaction was for 
the time sincere, the impression did- not last, 
and it only required an accident to rekindle 
the flame. 

The King had sent for Count Mole ; and 
though this was neither a popular nor a po 
litic step, no one was at first disposed to 
gainsay it. " We have overturned the sys 
tem," said a working man to us, " and it is 
all one to France who the Minister be." 
But when men reflected a little, they began 
to think it wise to suspend their judgment 
till they saw what the end should be. The 
dismissal of the Guizot Ministry had been a 
concession, not to the moral force of public 
opinion, but to the threatening aspect of a 
popular outbreak. It came too late. It had 
not been granted, but extorted. This taughi 
the people how strong they were a danger 
ous lesson in such cases, for if they had ob 
tained so much, why should they not demand 
all ? The Republicans few, but very ener 
getic did not despair. The affair, they 
trusted, might still be turned to account. 
Unfortunate indeed for the monarch was the 
character of ruse, dissimulator, which he 
had acquired among his people his sincerity 
was doubted, they feared some new trick. 
Paris remained watching the course of events, 
in tranquillity, but with suspicion. Towards 
evening, indeed, there were some fidditional 
barricades raised in the quarter of the Tem 
ple, and there was some fighting in the Rue 
Bourg 1 Abbe between the people and the 
Garde Municipale ; but the latter surren 
dered to the National Guard, and the people 



were appeased. In general, there was the 
appearance of contentment for the time ; 
nothing more was demanded than the im 
peachment of the Ministry, in addition to 
their dismissal. 

At nine o clock that evening Paris pre 
sented a magic spectacle. Every house 
and every window was illuminated. Thou 
sands of variegated lamps gave forth their 
mellowed light, and contrasted agreeably 
with the brilliancy of the gas. These lamps 
were generally arranged three by three, and 
were meant to represent the tricolor ; but 
we remarked, that from some cause or other, 
what would have been white, red, and blue, 
were respectively yellow, orange, and green. 
This, however, though it might have dis 
pleased a patriotic eye, did not in any degree 
lessen the marvellous effect of the scene. 

As might be imagined, the streets were 
crowded : every one had come out to enjoy 
the fairy-land into which Paris had been 
transformed. Working men in blouses, 
priests in frock and sash, trim grisettes 
without bonnets, gamins of all ages, Egyp 
tian students in red Fez caps, Germans with 
yellow beards, Americans in extravagant 
cloaks, Englishmen in all their national 
composure, thronged the broad pavement, 
talking, jesting, laughing, smoking, and ad 
miring. Even richly dressed women, for 
perhaps the first time in their lives, found 
themselves on foot in the streets, leaning on 
the arm of a husband or a brother in the 
uniform of the National Guard. 

All the marble tables in all the cafes were 
occupied, and the white-aproned waiters 
were in full employment. Everybody had a 
newspaper, and in every quarter the fall of 
M. Guizot was read by the light of the illu 
mination it had caused. 

We had seldom seen so brilliant a sight. 
We had, it is true, been present at the fetes 
of July, but at these the illumination 
was confined to the Champs Elvsees, and, 
though beautiful, had not the picturesque 
magnificence of a whole city in a blaze of 
light and that city Paris, with its tall 
houses of five, six, or seven stories. The 
last fete of the kind at which we had been 
present was that of Louis Philippe in May 
last ; we little thought then that the next 
illumination we were to witness should be 
on the eve of his abdication. Alas ! it was 
also to many a brave man the eve of his last 
day on earth nay, many of those now so 
gay and full of life, were to lie dead upon 
the Boulevard within the hour. A dreadful 
catastrophe was at hand. 

We lounged along the Boulevard as far 
as the Hotel des AfTaires Etrangeres in 
the morning the official residence of M. 
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Guizot. It was illuminated, very poorly 
however, for a single row of lamps along 
the wall of the court-yard constituted the 
Avhole affair. We found the passage barred 
by a double line of troops drawn up across 
the Boulevard, and we therefore retraced our 
steps. We had not gone far when we met 
a motley procession of boys and lads, with a 
few men, among whom were some National 
Guards. Those in the van carried torches, 
Some bore tricolor flags, and they had among 
them a few swords and guns. They ad 
vanced singing the Marseillaise, and shout 
ing Vive la Reforme, but they were perfectly 
orderly, and so far from exciting apprehen 
sion in the crowd who stopped to look at 
them as they passed, the greater part laughed 
at the important air with which they waved 
their torches and flags, or bore their weapons. 
All they proposed to do was to go and sing 
the Marseillaise before the Ministry of Fo 
reign Affairs ! So insignificant did the de 
monstration appear to us, that we had not 
the curiosity to follow them, and we con 
tinued our course. But we had not gone a 
hundred yards when the roll of musketry 
rang sharp along the Boulevard then came 
a confused cry and in an instant after, a 
mass of people fled past men without 
hats, women with torn dresses, terror in the 
faces of all. We turned back and made 
our way to the spot where the fire had been 
delivered ; it was at the Hotel des Affaires 
Etrangeres. The Boulevard was strewed 
with hats and fragments of dress, and, further 
on, close to the line of soldiers, lay killed and 
wounded men. We felt the pulses of be 
tween twenty and thirty, almost all of whom 
were dead. Those who were not, were car 
ried with great promptitude to the neigh 
bouring apothecaries shops, where their 
hurts were examined. Some died on the 
way. In this massacre sixty-three persons 
were struck down, the victims being of both 
sexes and of every age and condition, for the 
fire had been delivered across the whole 
breadth of the Boulevard, which was crowded 
with people. Almost all of those who were 
struck were killed, for the muzzles of the 
muskets were actually touching those in 
front, and some of the soldiers had even, it 
is said, to retire a pace in order to present 
their pieces. In many cases the bullet had 
passed quite through its victim. Amongst 
the dead we noticed a soldier, who must 
have been passing at the time he was thus 
slain by his comrades ; he was a remarkably 
fine looking young man, and lay on his back 
with his head supported by his knapsack, 
and a smile on his lips " like a warrior 
taking his rest." 

After ascertaining as far as possible that 



all the wounded had been removed, we went 
to the shop of O Grady, in the Rue Neuve 
St. Augustin, the apothecary to the British 
Embassy. There was a man of Herculean 
proportions lying dead at the door; he had 
ceased to breathe as they carried him thither, 
and there they had left him, not uselessly to 
encumber the place. Inside, several of the 
wounded were stretched on the floor, and 
the place was besieged by anxious people, 
who came to look at them, and fearful of 
recognising some dear face. We shall 
never forget the agony of one poor lad, 
whom grief seemed to have rendered frantic 
and incapable of doing anything ; he had 
come to look for his father, but was obliged 
to lean against a tree to support himself. 
Mon pere, ah mon pere ! he cried in heart 
rending tones. 

The circumstances which led to this tra 
gedy were as follows: The band of men 
and boys which we met, had encountered at 
the Hotel des Affaires Etrangeres the sol 
diers who barred the way. Their leader, an 
officer of the National Guard, stepped for 
ward and asked permission to pass. This 
was refused ; but the National Guard persist 
ing in his request, they were still in parley, 
when, from some cause not yet rightly ex 
plained, the officer commanding the troops 
thought his party was attacked, retreated 
behind his men, and, without the thrice-re 
peated summons preceded by the beat of 
drum which is required by law, and cor 
responds to our reading of the Riot Act 
gave the word, " En jeufeu," present, 
fire ! which order was obeyed with the blind 
obedience which constitutes one of the vir 
tues of a soldier. Nevertheless, many of 
the troops must have humanely fired in the 
air, otherwise the results would have been 
still more serious, for they were two hundred 
in line, and as we have said, the Boulevard 
was crowded. The greater proportion of 
the victims were peaceable and harmless 
citizens, whom curiosity and the illumina 
tion had drawn from the homes so many of 
them were never to regain alive. The ex 
act truth of the matter, however, will not be 
known till the trial of the officer in com 
mand, which he now awaits in prison. 

Such was the disastrous accident which 
was the immediate cause of the Revolution. 
The Republicans, who had begun to think 
their opportunity was gone, immediately set 
to work few in number, but very energetic 
and active to improve the occasion ; nor 
was it difficult. In two hours, late as it was, 
the event was known all over Paris. The 
illumination everything was forgotten ex 
cept a blind desire of vengeance for the 
slaughter of so many innocent persons. " It 
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was the 14th of the line who did it," they 
cried, for they had found out the number of 
the regiment to which the two companies 
belonged, " and we were such fools as to 
cry Vice la l/ gne ! ah, 14th! you have sig 
nalized yourselves indeed !" 

Seventeen of the killed were placed on a 
tumbrel, and drawn slowly through the 
town ; those who conducted the melancholy 
procession every now and then uncovering 
the corpses and pointing to their death- 
wounds the pale unmoved faces of the 
dead contrasting horribly in the glare of the 
torch-light with the features of those around, 
convulsed and flushed with passion as they 
were. And everywhere as the tumbrel 
passed, a thousand and a thousand voices 
cried, " Aux armcs, aux armes, vengeance 
pour nosfreres /" 

We went to the house of a friend to wash 
off the blood with which our hands had been 
stained, and again proceeded along the Bou 
levards. The change that had already 
taken place was striking. The streets, 
which an hour before had been so brilliant 
in their illumination, were now compara 
tively dark, and the people that had been so 
gay, now wore a look half-sad, half-stern. 
Barricades were rising in all directions ; the 
clank of the lever and the pickaxe, the rat 
tle of stones, the measured blow of the hatch 
et, and the crashing of falling trees, told how 
the work went on. Strange to say, the 
troops offered no interruption, though barri 
cades were raised within a few yards of 
some posts. They prepared to bivouac, as 
before, in the streets, piled their arms, and 
lit their fires. We walked through a con 
siderable part of Paris, and everywhere the 
same scene met our eyes. At the Hotel de 
Ville the bivouac was particularly pictu 
resque. The troops of the line and the 
Chasseurs d Afrique, seated on their knap 
sacks, and crouching round the fires, made 
what supper they could, or smoked their 
pipes, while the dragoons, wrapped in their 
long white cloaks, looked like so many ghosts 
by the light of the burning wood, whence 
ever and anon the wind, which was blowing 
strong, whirled up a myriad sparks, high 
over head on every side. 

We returned to the Boulevard, and re 
solved lo pass the night there. Accident 
made us choose, as our halting-place, the 
barricade at the Rue du Faubourg Mont- 
martre. It was alretidy far advanced. That 
in the Rue Montmartre, directly opposite on 
the other side of the Boulevard, was finished. 
Amongst the materials of which it was com 
posed, a hackney cabriolet had been over 
turned and laid against it, but so gently had 
this been done, that one of the lamps was 



still burning. We lit our pipe at it. We 
had furnished ourselves with a pipe as having 
an anti-aristocratic air ; for, to say the truth, 
we had never hoped that the Parisians, with 
so little exception, would have shown the 
perfect good feeling which they manifested, 
and that absence of all animosity except 
against those with whom they were actually 
engaged, which so honourablv characterized 
them in their late contest. \Vhen they en 
tered a house for the purpose of demanding 
arms, they were scrupulously polite, and en 
deavoured in every way to calm the fears of 
the inmates ; in many instances they refused 
arms because they were too highly orna 
mented ; one man having got possession of 
a richly ornamented sword, took out the 
precious stones, and returned them to the 
owner, saying the blade was all he wanted. 

The barricade where we were was finished 
before one man out of twenty of its defend 
ers was armed. On making this remark 
to a young man who took an active part, he 
replied, " Soyez tranquille, Monsieur, nous 
en aurons bientot !" And, in truth, by little 
and little, muskets, fowling-pieces, pistols, 
sabres, daggers, and every description of 
weapon, appeared. Ammunition also be 
came gradually provided. Everything was 
done with astonishing method, judgment, 
and coolness. There was neither hurry nor 
confusion. There was little of the talkative 
ness and bustle which often characterize the 
French. The barricade was not a mere mass 
of stones roughly heaped together, but was 
carefully built ; when it was finished, a man 
armed with a musket took the post of senti 
nel, and a tricolor flag was planted on the 
top. The men had evidently counted the 
cost of their enterprise, and were prepared 
to go on with it, conscious of the desperate 
nature the contest was likely to assume for 
no one expected that the victory would have 
been so cheaply purchased as it was. They 
had made up their minds to brave it, for 
now had broken out their long pent-up in 
dignation against the king every ancient 
grudge was called to mind, and they re, 
solved to bear no longer. And so, " breath 
ing deliberate courage," " le peuple souve- 
rain s avance." 

The tactics of the Government said to 
have been planned by Marshal Gerard, the 
hero of Antwerp citadel, if heroism there 
were were of the simplest but most effica 
cious kind ; efficacious at least as long as 
the troops were willing to put them in exe 
cution. It will be seen by reference to a 
Plan of Paris, that the Boulevards, on the 
right bank of the Seine, form the arc of a 
circle, of which the Quais present the chord ; 
that the Rue St. Honorc terminating at the 
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Hallcs or Markets, and the Rue de Rivoli 
skirting the gardens of the Tuileries, lie 
parallel to the river ; and that the Rues St. 
Martin, St. Denis, Montmartre, and Riche 
lieu, run nearly at right angles to it, and so 
connect it with the Boulevards. To keep 
all these lines of communication clear, to oc 
cupy in force some prominent positions, such 
as the H6tel de Ville, the Halles, the Place 
de la Bastile, and, above all, the Tuileries, 
with the continuous Place du Carrousel and 
the Louvre to keep light columns in mo 
tion, so as to disperse at once any large 
gathering of people, and to hold in hand some 
larger bodies capable of being thrown with 
celerity on any given point these were the 
most important features of this strategy, and 
from the very first it was put in practice, for 
the Government certainly had expected a 
riot, or even an insurrection, though far from 
being prepared for anything like a Revolu 
tion. 

The aim of the people, on the other hand, 
so soon as it came to fighting, was equally 
simple : first to throw up as many barri 
cades as possible in every direction ; to 
harass the troops by this guerilla warfare, 
and disconcert their movements by cutting 
off their communications ; then to converge 
as much as possible on the Tuileries, was 
all they had to do ; except and this was the 
most important part of all to gain over the 
National Guards. This last, however, they 
found already done. 

As to the Tuileries, another glance at the 
Plan will show that they are a long narrow 
building, one end of which abuts on the Quai, 
and the other on the Rue de Rivoli ; that in 
front and extending to the Place de la Con 
corde, are the gardens which bear their 
name ; and that in the rear, is the Place du 
Carrousel with the quadrangular Louvre at 
its other extremity. It will be seen also 
that the Palais Royal comes down nearly to 
this last mentioned place, from which it will 
be understood how the attack directed against 
the Tuileries came to be made from that quar 
ter, and why the Chateau d Eau, which is in 
front of it, made so desperate a resistance ; 
for as regarded the attack, the possession of 
the Palais Royal gave the insurgents a base 
on which to act, and a rallying point in case 
of a reverse ; while, for the defence, the re 
tention of the Chateau d Eau was important, 
inasmuch as it lay between the Palais Royal 
and the Place du Carrousel, and so com 
manded the communication between them. 

About day-break we left the barricade, 
and went home, returning to the scene of 
action early in the forenoon of this, the de 
cisive day. We found the barricade of the 
Faubourg Montmartre retrenched by an- 



other, about a hundred yards further up the 
street, and in each of them a piece of can 
non was placed in battery. These had been 
abandoned by the troops on the Boulevard. 
There had been considerable fighting. The 
wounded were attended to in shops turned 
into temporary hospitals, those of the troops 
who were hurt receiving as much care from 
the people as their own friends. The gar 
risons of the barricades were now numerous 
and well armed ; every one had a weapon 
of some kind. Of course, their general ap 
pearance was grotesque enough. One man 
had, perhaps, a sabre without a scabbard, 
swung from his neck by a cord ; another, 
with a dragoon s helmet and the crossbelts 
of a foot-soldier, bore nothing offensive but 
a pike formed from a street-rail ; boys of 
twelve or fourteen had muskets which they 
could scarce carry, while active men had no 
thing but knives. The variety of lethal wea 
pons was astonishing, but every one had some 
thing, and hoped soon to have something 
more ; for in many cases the military volun 
tarily yielded their weapons to the people. 

While the Parisians had been busy witht heir 
barricades, Louis-Philippe had not been idle. 
Marshal Bugeaud, whose energy is well 
known, was appointed commander-in-chief 
both of the National Guards and of the troops 
of the line, in room of Generals Jacqueminot 
and Sebastiani ; in other words, a terrible 
butchery was at one time contemplated. 
On being asked if he thought he could mas 
ter the insurrection, the humane Marshal 
replied, " I cannot be sure of that ; but I can 
promise to kill thirty thousand men !" 

Shortly after this appointment Count Mole 
was set aside, and a Ministry composed of 
Messrs. Thiers, Odillon Barrot, Duvergier 
de Hauranne, de Remusat, and Lamoriciere, 
was installed. The latter took the place of 
his old commander, and the Duke d Isly was 
superseded just about the very time his nomi 
nation appeared in the Moni eur. 

And now, behold the glorious results of the 
banquets ! Behold M. Duvergier de Hau 
ranne, whose invention concocted the first, 
M. Odillon Barrot, whose want of nerve re 
coiled from the last, and M. Thiers, whose 
cunning detained him from them all, placed 
at last on the summit of their wishes, each 
with his portfolio in his hand. But, alas! 
they have been calling spirits from the vasty 
deep, and these, to their terror, have appear 
ed ! At all events, however, they are minis 
ters destiny allows them to enjoy the sweets 
of office for the space of seven hours. And 
yet, had M. Thiers and his colleagues been 
called in the day before, it would probably 
not have been too lale. But now, with the 
barricades reared and manned, it is absurd. 
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Their proclamation, though announcing that 
the firing is suspended, that the Chamber is 
to be dissolved, and that they the leaders 
of the Opposition, are actually ministers, is 
torn down as fast as it is put up. 

And now every street had its barricades ; 
a long one was traversed by several. The 
Rue St. Martin, for example, was crossed 
by thirty or forty. Some of these were pro 
digious works, capable of resisting even ar 
tillery for a time. Some had regular loop 
holes. On all of them waved a flag red 
or tricolor ; men cannot fight without a flag. 
At the sound of the tocsin in the morning, 
the people had taken their places, and since 
then, they had maintained the conflict with 
almost unvarying success. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. If they wanted the discipline 
and experience of the troops, this was amply 
compensated by other circumstances. In 
the first place, they were fighting enthusias 
tically for a principle ; the soldiers, against 
their will, and only in obedience to orders. 
They were protected by the barricades, their 
adversaries were exposed, not only to the fire 
from these, but to every kind of missile from 
the windows of the houses. And again, 
troops, who would mount with unshaken gal 
lantry, the deadliest breach, become dispirit 
ed when they know that behind one barricade 
there is another, and another and a hun 
dred, while even those they may succeed in 
storming, will be occupied again as soon as 
they are left ; for it would be impossible, in 
many parts of Paris, to ut off the communi 
cations of the insurgents, in the quarters of 
narrow and crooked streets, where the officers 
probably had never set foot. They could, of 
course, have no idea of the ground, and so, 
could never succeed in effectually occupying 
it, while every turn is familiar to their oppo 
nents, the inhabitants of the district. 

As was to be expected, the battle, wher 
ever it was seriously joined, was murder 
ous. Two bodies of men, firing on each 
other at a distance of a few yards, cannot 
fail to do terrible execution. The sever 
est conflicts during the course of the day 
were at the barricades in the vicinity of the 
Halles, near the Rue Rambuteau. At 
other points also it was very hot at times, 
but it is not our intention to dwell on par 
ticular localities, as the same general fea 
tures everywhere prevailed. Nor is it our 
purpose to repeat the scores of tales which 
are current as to the acts of individuals 
one-half of these being false, and many 
others trivial, exaggerated, or told of dif 
ferent individuals in different localities. 
One or two, however, are worthy of notice. 
In the Rue Mauconseil, a barricade was at 
tacked by a detachment of troops. A young 



man among the defenders, Was seen several 
times in succession to mount the barricade 
so as completely to expose himself, and to 
take deliberate aim with constant success. 
The soldiers repeatedly fired at him, but 
without effect, till at last their commanding 
officer gave orders to desist. On seeing 
this determination, the young man shoulder 
ed his musket and left the scene without 
again charging it ! In the Rue St. Ilonore, 
a lad mounted a barricade with a tricolor 
flag in his hand, which he wrapped round 
his body, calling to the soldiers, " it is your 
own colours, fire on it if you dare !" An 
officer was summoned to deliver up his 
sword to the victorious people ; he broke it 
over his knee, and gave them the pieces. 
Another, a lieutenant of the Garde Munici- 
pale, was likewise called on to render his 
sword, and also to cry, " Vive la repub- 
Kque. " A musket was presented to his 
breast ; he drew his sword, yielded it to one 
of the party, and cried " Vive Je roi! 
They admired his courage and let him go 
unharmed. 

Marshal Bugeaud, the Dues de Nemours 
and Montpensier, General Lamoriciere, and 
finally the King himself, had successively 
passed in review the troops assembled in 
the Place du Carrousel. This looked as if 
things were to be pushed to extremities. 
Nevertheless, attempt after attempt was 
made to induce the people to lay down their 
arms. The first was at the Boulevards. 
M. Odillon Barrot, Horace Vernet the paint 
er, and General Lamoriciere, used all the 
power of their eloquence to calm the in 
surgents, but they only met with insult ; 
" Pas de treve ; no truce ! citizens, be on 
your guard against these whecdlers !" was 
the only answer they received. In the Rue 
Richelieu, General Lamoriciere, and Moline 
Saint-Gon, the latter of whom bore a small 
palm-branch in his hand, met with no bet 
ter success. A. third attempt was made in 
the Rue Rohan, by General Gourgaud, who 
announced the abdication of Louis-Philippe 
in favour of his grandson : but even this 
came too late. 

At twelve o clock deputies from the peo 
ple had been admitted to the Place du Car 
rousel, to announce the terms they would 
accept. The place was crowded with am 
munition and provision wagons, and with 
troops of every arm, including several squad 
rons of cuirassiers. It seemed as if they 
were disposed to stand a siege. " But in 
the palace," says the Presse, the editor of 
which, Emile de Girardin, was present, 
"every one was in the deepest affliction. 
The saloons were full of generals and others, 
asking news, but offering no practical ad- 
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vice. Several members of both Chambers 
were present. MM. Thiers, de Lasteyrie, 
Dupin, Einile de Girardin, arrived in suc 
cession, the last-mentioned of whom, who 
had come alone across Paris, decided the 
King to sign his abdication." We shall only 
say in passing, that if M. de Girardin actual 
ly played the part he assigns himself, it 
must have doubled the bitterness of Louis- 
Philippe s draught, to receive the cup from \ 
such a hand. 

The deputation of the people, after a short 
parley, had retired dissatisfied, and the fight 
ing had recommenced. The abdication was 
now signed : but even this was not enough ; 
the conflict continued. All the interest had 
become concentrated upon a single point. 
The men of the barricades had pushed their 
approaches in every direction close up to 
the Tuileries and the Place du Carrousel. 
The Palais Royal had fallen into their 
hands. This mass of building consists of 
two parts ; the first which faces the Cha- j 
teau d Eau is the palace properly so | 
called ; the second, and much the larger j 
portion, the source of the wealth of the I 
Orleans family being their private proper 
ty, is a magnificent oblong, with colonnades 
running round it, and open only to pedcs- j 
trians. The ground-floor of the houses 
forming the quadrangle, is devoted to shops 
and cafes, the upper stories to dwelling- 
houses and general purposes. The centre 
is ornamented with fountains, statues, and 
trees; and though the Palais Royal is no j 
longer what it has been, the general view of! 
it, especially at night, is one of the most 
striking things in Paris. This part of the ! 
Palais Royal, being all private property, 
was carefully respected, but the palace it 
self, belonging to the King, was completely j 
sacked. Everything was broken in pieces, ! 
thrown out of the window, burnt. Furni 
ture of the richest kind, books, papers, 
everything destructible was destroyed. The 
royal carriages were burned before the 
palace. The wreck afterwards presented a 
curious juxtaposition of articles. Among a 
heap of broken glass and torn papers, we 
remarked a piece of a piano-forte and the 
handle of a saucepan. Now that they were 
in occupation of the Palais Royal, the peo 
ple directed their attack on the Chateau 
d Eau, on the opposite side of the small 
Place and between them and the Place du 
Carrousel, which is as it were the key of 
the Tuileries. The Chateau d Eau, a long 
building of two stories, with some seven or 
eight windows in each, was occupied by a 
detachment of two hundred men from that j 
same 14th Regiment which had already so j 
unhappily distinguished itself. They did | 
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not, however, at first confine themselves to 
the building, but defended their post with 
great gallantry from the inside of the railing 
in front. They fired by platoons, the peo 
ple responding by irregular but brisk dis 
charges. The siege lasted two hours. Gene 
ral Lamoriciere was wounded in the hand, 
while attempting to mediate. At last some 
of the citizens rushed out from the side of 
the Cafe de la Rcgence Etienne Arago, who 
has so often during the last eighteen years 
shown daring in every possible way, and 
who is now Provisional Postmaster-General, 
being among the first a musket in his 
hand ; a company of National Guards fol 
lowed, the soldiers were driven into the 
building, and the attack was now one of close 
quarters. But the people had a powerful aux 
iliary at hand. Throwing themselves into 
the Rue de St. Thomas du Louvre, on which 
the wing of the Chateau d Eau abuts, they 
heaped up immense quantities of straw 
against the wall of the building and set fire 
to it. The flames and stifling smoke began 
to surround the Chateau, the defence slack 
ened ceased. Cries arose from within 
some of the unhappy victims made an effort 
to escape, but all were immediately mas- 
sacred, among others their commander, a 
chef de bataillon, who was thrust through 
with a bayonet by a man of the people. 
Those who remained, to the number of about 
fifty, were all burned or suffocated, and 
among them several of the insurgents who 
had been made prisoners the previous even 
ing, and temporarily lodged in that building. 
Deplorable as it is to have to record such 
a scene, we must remember, in the first 
place, that, according to the savage laws of 
war, the attempt to defend an untenable post 
may be punished by putting the garrison to 
the sword, so that the troops only met with the 
fate which in similar circumstances they 
would probably have inflicted on others ; 
and, secondly, that men do not fight in cold 
blood, and that the people had been engaged 
either working or combating most of them 
without food since the preceding day. 
After they had seen their fathers, brothers, 
sons, and even their wives struck down at 
their side, and in sight of their homes, it is 
not to be wondered at if a resistance so pro 
longed and so useless for the capture of 
the Tuileries was already known should 
have exasperated them to the last degree. 
Yet very little would have sufficed to calm 
them " They killed my brother at the 
Palais Royal," cried a young man after 
wards at the Place du Carrousel, " and I 
must kill some one of them." " Whom can 
you kill," said a National Guard to him, 
" who would not also be your brother ?" It 
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was finely said, and the fury of the other 
instantly abated. This massacre at the 
Chateau d Eau is, however, the only event 
of the kind which, as far as we know, oc 
curred during the Revolution, except the 
same thing on a smaller scale, which took 
place at the Place de la Concorde, where a 
party of Municipal Guards were killed, with 
a solitary exception. He was saved by a 
brave young woman, who, at the suggestion 
of an officer of the Sapeurs-Pompiers, rushed 
forward at the risk of her own life, threw 
her arms around the poor fellow s neck, and 
claimed him as her father. 

During the attack on the Chateau d Eau, 
important events had been succeeding each 
other at the Tuileries and the Chamber of 
Deputies. The King and Queen had left 
the Palace by the semi-subterraneous pas 
sage, which passing along the whole length 
of the gardens under the terrace, du bord de 
I eau emerges at the gate on the Place de 
la Concorde, in front of the obelisk. There 
Louis-Philippe, leaning on the arm of Marie- 
Amelie, crossed the Place as far as the 
asphaltic pavement, where their progress 
was somewhat impeded by the crowd. 
Though no insult was offered they appeared 
to labour under great apprehension. The 
ex-King took off his hat and waved it, ejacu 
lating something which no one caught. 
Her Majesty misinterpreting some re-assur 
ing words which a gentleman addressed to 
her, repulsed him with the words " Laissez- 
moi !" 

Within a yard or two of the spot where 
Louis XVI. was guillotined, two small one- 
horse carriages were waiting. The King 
and Queen entered the first in which were 
two of the royal children, and the vehicle 
drove off at a furious pace the poor infants 
standing at the windows and looking out 
with all the unwitting curiosity of their age, 
at the scene around them. An escort of 
two hundred troopers rode beside. In the 
second carriage were two more of the 
children, and the Duchesses of Nemours 
and Montpensier. The latter, it is said, had 
been forgotten in the hurry of escape, and 
was very nearly left behind. One account 
describes the poor young creature as so ter 
rified that she refused to quit hold for a mo 
ment of the arm of the gentleman who ac 
companied her ; while another represents 
her as saying with a smile, at the moment 
of departure, that her own country had ac 
customed her to such things, for that twice 
she had only been saved by being carried 
off in a sack. 

Thus did Louis-Philippe quit the splendid 
Palace which, eighteen years ago, he en 
tered as the chosen of the people ; thus did 



he now leave that people ; and their only cry 
was " Let him go !" Such was the de 
parture of Louis-Philippe from Paris, which 
owes to him so many of its finest monu 
ments thus did Marie-Amelie leave the 
Parisians, whom her bounty had so often 
clothed and fed, " and no man said, God 
bless them." Where were now the crea 
tures of the king ? Was there not one to 
show at least a decent regret at this funeral 
ceremony of his royalty ? No ; they were 
calculating for themselves arranging their 
own plans preparing to do as they so soon 
did, to adhere to the new order of things 
professing enthusiasm for a republic, and 
intriguing for other places. Where was 
the chivalry of France, at once so eager to 
respect misfortune and to shield it ? Dead 
at least among the higher classes or at 
all events afraid to compromise itself. 
Where were the king s personal friends ? 
The answer would be painful. Charles X. 
had friends ; but this deserted monarch 
went forth again into exile not as before, in 
the vigour and with the hopes of youth 
but in his old age, forsaken and forlorn, 
leaning on the arm of his wife. 

Meanwhile, another scene was acting in 
the Chamber of Deputies hard by. We do 
not propose to enter into details, because we 
were not present, and accounts vary. The 
leading facts, however, are, that the Duchess 
of Orleans presented herself with her two 
sons, as if to claim the regency conferred 
on her by the late king at his abdication ; 
that a warm discussion on the subject had 
commenced, when the hall was invaded by 
a mob of armed men, who broke open the 
doors, took deliberate aim at individuals 
amongst others at M. Lamartine, who was 
in the Tribune and by their acts and ap 
pearances vividly recalled to memory simi 
lar scenes in the Convention ; that the 
Duchess retired during the tumult ; and, 
finally, that by this Assembly a Provisional 
Government was approved of, named, and 
constituted. Not from France, not from 
Paris, not from any authority, not even from 
any Club, but from the sweet voices of the 
mob who burst into the Palais Bourbon, did 
the Provisional Government receive its com 
mission. Its title is of course a bad one ; 
but what power originally shows a better ? 
It can boast, at all events, that it does not 
spring either from intrigue or violence of its 
own, whatever may have been the intrigues 
of the Republican Societies, and the vio 
lence of those who immediately named it. 

Meanwhile the Tuileries had been cap 
tured, and entered by the people without op 
position, the troops retiring precipitately as 
they advanced. When the Palais Royal 
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was taken, it was, as we have already 
stated, completely sacked. In the Tuileries, 
however, a distinction was made ; they were 
not, like the Palais Royal, the private pro 
perty of the House of Orleans, but the pub 
lic property of the nation. Hence they 
were respected ; and to guard against the 
thieves who were of course to be found 
among the multitude that entered, the people 
took upon themselves the protection of pro 
perty, and the punishment of offenders. 
" Les voleurs seront mis a mort" was 
chalked upon the walls, and the threat was 
actually carried into execution ; for a man 
being detected in the act of making off with 
a piece of plate which he had stolen, was 
immediately shot by some of the others, a 
label bearing the word " voleur" being hung 
round his neck, to designate his crime and 
explain the cause of his punishment. It 
was diverting to see the childish way in 
which the people amused themselves 
throwing themselves laughing on the rich 
chairs and sofas, ogling themselves in the 
mirrors, and performing a thousand tricks of 
school-boys in the absence of their master. 
They carried the throne of Louis-Philippe 
on their shoulders to an open space, and 
there they burnt it, remarking as they 
marched along, that now the throne was 
really supported by the people. They 
tasted the wine in the cellars, and pronounced 
it bad ; accounting for this by saying, that 
a king s wine had never time to become old 
in the Tuileries. While many instances 
were afforded of poor men and hungry 
taking faithful charge of coin, of precious 
jewels, and of other valuables, they were far 
from scrupulous as to things of no intrinsic 
value : the papers of the ex-king, for ex 
ample, were all ransacked ; they had found 
the key of his private desk in a tea-cup 
and letters from the different members of 
the royal family were soon in everybody s 
hands. 

Next day the scene was not less curious. 
All fighting being over now, the principal 
localities of the conflict were visited with 
intense curiosity the marks of the bullets 
on the walls were minutely examined the 
barricades, which of course still remained, 
were centres of gossip and street-oratory. 
There were humorous things too : on M. 
Guizot s late hotel a board was affixed, bear 
ing the words. " Boutique a toner" shop to 
let. A man of the people exclaimed 
" And tltcy say we are lazy ! why yester 
day we swept out a Court and two Cham 
bers !" Another, alluding to M. Arago be 
ing one of the Provisional Goverment, cried 
" Yes, my friends, all must now go well, 
since we have amongst them the man who 



manages the sunshine and the rain." One 
trait of generous feeling pleased us much. 
A placard full of gross insult to Louis- 
Philippe having been posted in the Rue 
Richelieu, it was immediately torn down 
with indignation. 

On all the public buildings the words 
Liberle, Egalite, Fraternity, were painted, 
and the destination of many of them was 
changed. The Tuileries, for example, were 
on the very first day assigned as an hospital 
for aged and infirm working peopl ^, and 
took the name of Hotel des Invalides C ; vils. 
As is usual after a Revolution, there was a 
general changing of names, everything 
" Royal" being discarded, everything Re 
publican being in fashion. The Place 
Royale became Place de la Repubh qtie, the 
Place de la Concorde is again to be the 
Place de la Revolution. The colleges 
changed their names the theatres, some 
towns, and even ships the corvette La 
Couronne became La Barricade ! An un 
fortunate chaudronnier in the Rue Duphot 
had Royal for his family name ; a friend of 
ours saw him outside his shop, eying wist 
fully the fatal word, and ready, probably, to 
change it to National on the first hint. It is 
even said that some zealous Republicans ob 
jected to one of the tigers at the Jardin des 
Plantes being allowed to retain the title 
" tigre royal," till it was pointed out that 
the tiger being a cruel, treacherous, and 
cowardly creature, it was really well named, 
which was admitted to be true. A bon-mol 
of Armand Marrast is also worth repeating. 
Prince Louis Napoleon having hastened to 
Paris to offer his services and sword to the 
Provisional Government, M. Marrast thus 
addressed him : "France accepts this sword 
if it is the sword of a private soldier, but 
not as that of a petit caporal." The prince, 
it is well known, received shortly after 
wards a hint to leave the country for the 
present. " I came, I saw, but somehow I 
did not conquer," are the words put into his 
mouth on his return, by a witty contempo 
rary. Prince Jerome Bonaparte has been 
more fortunate ; he has had the honour of 
mounting guard as sentinel, being a private 
in the National Guards. 

On the evening of Friday the 25th, we 
went, on invitation, to see a friend who had 
established a corps-dc-garde in his bureau, 
situated in the Rue Meslay. adjoining the 
Rue St. Martin. Our friend being absent 
on duty when we called on him, it was past 
midnight before we left the quarter, which 
accident afforded us an opportunity of see 
ing how the safety of the city was assured 
by its self-constituted police. Self-consti 
tuted, for every volunteer made part of it, 
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men of every rank and age combining 
zealously to maintain order and tranquillity. 
We had not gone fifty yards before we were 
arrested by the cry " Qui vive /" accom 
panied by a certain significant sound, Avhich 
denotes that a moment more will bring to 
bear upon your person the musket of the 
sentinel. "Ami," we replied. " Halte, 
ami!" was the response. A patrol imme 
diately came up to us, and we were re-con 
ducted to our friend, to verify the truth of 
our statements not, as they assured us, 
that they doubted our word, but that such 
were their orders, and we must see that at such 
a time they were necessary. Our friend 
having answered for us, we set out again for 
our home, accompanied, however, from poste 
to poste by a couple of men to secure us 
from further hindrance. We changed our 
convoy at least a dozen times, being treated 
by all of them with the utmost considera 
tion, our guides offering us their aid in 
crossing the barricades no easy labour in 
the dark. We mention this incident to show 
the admirable spirit which pervaded the 
people, and the excellent good sense which 
animated them, at great personal fatigue and 
inconvenience, to perform the duties of a re 
gular police. Had they not done so, Paris 
would have been in a terrible state, for cer 
tain bands of robbers and assassins were 
watching their opportunity ; some of these 
were arrested, others, making resistance, 
were killed on the spot. We were not, 
however, destined to reach home that night. 
We had still a long way to go when it" be 
gan to rain very heavily, and we were glad 
to accept the invitation of the officer of a 
corps-de-garde, to remain till daybreak with 
his party. We were not sorry afterwards 
to have had an opportunity of seeing the in 
terior of a corps-de-garde in Paris that 
night. It was a curious scene. In one 
part of the room a large quantity of 
straw had been thrown down, and there lay 
some dozen men of all conditions, fast 
asleep, being worn out with the fatigues of 
the previous days. On benches round the 
fire sal the guard, maintaining an animated 
discussion on the recent events, and specu 
lating on the effect they would produce 
abroad more particularly in Britain. Out 
side from time to time was heard, now near, 
now far off, the sonorous caution, " Sen- 
tinelle ! prenez garde a vous /" or the chal 
lenge of a patrol as it passed, and the whis 
pered exchange of the watchword. Never 
were greater vigilance and order displayed. 
These men, most of whom were mechanics, 
seemed at once to have grown into careful 
and experienced veterans. There were, of 
course, many incidents that night. 

A ludicrous story is told of an old woman 



I who was stopped by a patrol. "Qui 
vive /" they cried, to which a shrill voice 
replied, " C est moi mais ne craignez rien, 
citoyens!" Another fact shows the stern 
determination of the people to punish plun 
derers. A wretched woman had forced a 
lady to give her a gold bracelet she wore on 
her arm ; two working-men observing this, 
returned the bracelet to its owner, and shot 
the female robber on the spot. The general 
temperance of the people was most praise 
worthy. Many instances of this might be 
cited, but we content ourselves with one. 
A hungry workman entered a house and 
asked for a piece of bread. He was offer 
ed m at and wine, but refused both, saying 
" Nothing but bread and water when I am 
not at my work," and yet the people were 
often half-starving during their resistance. 
At the Hotel de Ville, so great was their 
hunger, that some horses which had been 
killed, were cut up and eaten having been 
converted, according to a French pamphlet 
now before us, into beefleacks. 

The next day, Saturday the 26th, the Pro 
visional Government were still in delibera 
tion at the Hotel de Ville, after an unparal 
leled session, which had strained their 
physical endurance to the utmost. It was 
then that was seen the grand triumph of 
genius, character, and courage, in the per 
son of Lamartine. Wave after wave of 
popular tumult rolled to the seat of Govern 
ment. An angry and armed rnob invaded 
their presence. Threats were uttered a 
little more and they had been executed. 
Lamartine came forth and spoke spoke 
bravely, honestly, and judiciously : the peo 
ple were softened, and went away applaud 
ing. Five times was this scene repeated ; 
five times did Lamartine wrestle with tur 
bulence and control anarchy ; five times the 
storm became a calm. His words to those 
who wished to force on the Government the 
red instead of the tricolor flag will not soon 
be forgotten : " If we prefer the tricolor to 
the red flag, it is because the one has gone 
the round of the world in glory, while the 
other lias only gone the round of the Champ- 
de-Mars in blood." Remarkable words, and 
very significant of the difference between 
1848 and 1792. 

In concluding this article, we believe that 
a short account of the Members of the Pro 
visional Government will not be unaccept 
able ; for though they are well known in 
France, and Arago and Lamartine have a 
wide-spread fame, the majority were pro 
bably unknown, even by name, till the re 
cent events, to all who are not particularly 
conversant with French politics in these 
later years. 

M. DUPONT (de 1 Eure) is the patriarch 
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of his party ; a very Nestor among Repub 
licans : he has seen two revolutions pass 
away, and now he rules in the third. In 
early youth he embraced democratic princi 
ples ; in manhood he steadily maintained 
them ; and now in his eighty-second year 
he finds them once more successfully assert 
ed, and beholds the establishment of his 
favourite Government himself presiding in 
its councils. It is not because of brilliant 
genius, profound learning, attractive elo 
quence, nor even because of the superior 
wisdom arising from long experience, that 
the Revolutionist of 1789 has been unani 
mously thought worthy to preside over the 
Revolution of 1848 ; but because of the 
spotless character he bears for integrity, dis 
interestedness, and independence. Dupont, 
who came to the bar in 1789, had filled with 
credit several successive offices of the law, 
when he was removed in 1818 by the Pas- 
quier Ministry from the function of President 
of the Cour Royale at Rouen, in consequence 
of his democratic opinions. For this, however, 
he was consoled by being invariably elected 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies, and by 
the universal respect which his consistency as 
a politician, and his probity as a man had" in 
spired. At the Revolution of 1830, Dupont 
was prevailed on, though with much dif-j 
ficulty, to accept the Ministry of Justice. 
Lafitte and Louis-Philippe were sufficiently 
sensible of the value of a man so much re 
spected, and used every means to gain him. 
At last he consented, as he said, " to try it." 
The trial, however, soon proved unsatis 
factory. Within five months he resigned his 
portfolio, and took his place among the 
Opposition, there to remain till another Re 
volution should make him President of the 
Council in its Provisional Government. We 
trust this simple-minded, worthy man may 
live to see realized in the nascent Republic 
at least some of his long-cherished dreams. 
Of his disinterestedness, and also of a ten 
dency to quaint humour, which he possesses, 
the following anecdote may be cited. When, 
in 1830, he took possession of the Hotel de 
la Chancellerie as Minister of Justice, one ofj 
the officials brought him the sum of 25,000 
francs. " What is this money for ?" said 
Dupont. " Sir, it is the sum allowed for the 
expenses of your installation." " In that 
case please to take it back again ; my instal 
lation cost me two francs, which I paid to 
the porter for carrying my portmanteau." 
Dupont was the uncle of the unfortunate 
Dulong, killed in 1834 by Marshal then 
General Bugeaud, in a duel which caused 
much sensation at the time. Dupont re 
signed his seat as Deputy in consequence, 
being unable to bear the sight of the man who 



had slain his dearest friend and relative. In 
personal appearance, M. Dupont has the look 
of a sensible, good-natured old man whose 
white hairs command respect, and to whom 
an unostentatious simplicity adds dignity. 

Not less noble in character than Dupont, 
and far superior to him in genius, is the 
Provisional Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
ALPHONSE PRAT for Prat was the family 
name which Lamartine afterwards changed 
for that of a maternal uncle was born at 
Macon, in 1790. After visiting Italy, whose 
sunny sky inspired the greater part of his 
Meditations Poeliqucs, he entered for a short 
time into the Royal Gardes-du-corps ; for 
this Republican chief was born of a Royalifet 
family, on whom the iron hand of the first 
Revolution had fallen far from lightly. His 
earliest recollections are of the prison whither 
he was daily taken to visit his father. La 
martine, however, left the army in early life ; 
and an episode soon followed, which seems 
to have strongly marked his future charac 
ter, and given it that tinge of melancholy 
which is as apparent in his speeches as in his 
writings : the Elvira he has immortalized 
in his verses died. His first work, the 
Meditations Pottiques, had great success ; 
and the reputation he then at a single bound 
acquired, has since been worthily sustained 
as a poet, while as a historian his Girondins 
entitles him to a high place. As an orator 
his celebrity was great, notwithstanding the 
sneers directed against him as a dreamer and 
a poet. As a Minister of Foreign Affairs we 
cannot yet judge him ; his previous career, 
however, must to a certain degree have pre 
pared him for the post, as he has filled di 
plomatic stations in Tuscany, in Naples, and 
in London. Lamartine married an English 
lady, who brought him a large fortune, and 
whose heart, as a man not less than as a poet, 
he was well calculated to gain ; for a nobler 
countenance is not to be met with. It is 
equally expressive of greatness, of genius, 
and of goodness of heart. 

Very different from that of Lamartine. 
yet equally intellectual, are the features of 
DOMINIQUE FRANCOIS ARAGO ; the one the 
philosopher, as the other is the poet, of the 
new Republic. The scientific reputation of 
Arago is too great that it should be neces 
sary to speak of it. His early life, however, 
and its romantic adventures, are not so 
generally known. In 1806, he was sent 
along with M. Biot into Spain, there to con 
tinue the great geodetical operation, by which 
the arc of the meridian comprised between 
Dunkirk and Barcelona was measured. 
The war broke out between France and 
Spain, Arago s labours having lasted for 
many months ; and the Spaniards imagining 
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that the signals of the young Frenchman 
were intended to communicate with his 
countrymen in arms, he was glad to escape 
in the disguise of a peasant from the death 
he certainly would have met with. He ar 
rived at Palma, and for his own safety was 
shut up in the citadel of Belver, where he 
passed several months absorbed in his- calcu 
lations. At last he was allowed to leave for 
Algiers, with what were most precious to 
him his instruments and papers. Arriving 
at Algiers in a fishing-boat, he soon after 
embarked for France in an Algerine vessel, 
which vessel was taken by a Spanish priva 
teer, and Arago was thrown into a prison- 
ship at Palmos. The Dey of Algiers remon 
strated ; Arago with the ship s company were 
set at liberty, and the vessel restored. They 
sailed for Marseilles, which port they had 
nearly reached, when a tempest drove them 
towards the coast of Sardinia. As ill-luck 
would have it, Algiers was at war with Sar 
dinia, and therefore, although they had 
sprung a leak, the Algerines made for the 
African coast. Once more at Algiers, Arago 
found that the Dey who had before befriended 
him, had been killed in an insurrection ; and 
his successor not knowing him, inscribed him 
in the list of slaves, and employed him as an 
interpreter. At last, however, his sufferings 
were ended. The French Consul obtained 
his liberty ; and having rescued his beloved 
instruments also, he embarked once more for 
Marseilles, and despite of the attempt of an 
English frigate to capture his vessel, regain 
ed his native France. He was immediately 
elected a Member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and that at the age of twenty-three. We 
need not say how this career has been fol 
lowed up. His political life, which began in 
1830, has been one of systematic and fiery 
opposition to all the anti-democratic Minis 
tries which successively arose under the 
dynasty of July. 

M. CREMIEUX, the Provisional Minister of 
Justice, is a distinguished advocate, and a 
Jew. In the prosecution of the Ministers of 
Charles X., M. Cremieux, though well known 
for his democratic principles, had the honour 
to be chosen by the family of M. Guernon- 
Ranville as his counsel. He acquitted him 
self of his task in a most distinguished man 
ner, and was thereafter ranked amongst the 
first lawyers and orators of the Courts. His 
pleadings on behalf of prosecuted journals 
and political offenders were very nume 
rous ; with his appearances in the Chamber 
of Deputies they gained him the applause of 
the extreme Opposition, which his speeches 
at the Banquets of last year materially in 
creased. 

M. MARIE, the new Minister of Public 



Works, is also an advocate of great emi 
nence, and was formerly Batonnier of his 
order. After 1830 he, even more than 
Cremieux, devoted himself to the defence of 
those accused of contravention of the laws 
relating to the press, and of other political 
misdeeds. He defended one of those impli 
cated in the conspiracy of the Pont des Arts ; 
M. Gabet, now regarded as the head of the 
Communists, when arraigned on account of 

his work La Revolution de 1830 ; Pepin, 

the accomplice of Fieschi ; and many others. 
He never, however, engaged in any of the 
premature revolutionary plots, and was al 
ways regarded as a cool and patient man 
who would bide his time. M. Marie has 
some literary and philosophical pretensions; 
he is for instance the author of a critique on 
the Philosophy of Reid. In the Chamber of 
Deputies he was always listened to with at 
tention, and it was he who there on the 24th 
February first started the idea of a Pro 
visional Government. 

M. GARNIER-PAGES was originally em 
ployed in some commercial capacity at Mar 
seilles. He is a man of probity, and is said 
to possess ability, but he owes his position 
very much to his name. His brother, Gar- 
I nier-Pages, the elder, was celebrated in his 
j day among the democratic party, and they 
were of course inclined to look favourably 
on one who bears his name and professes 
his principles, even though he does not in 
herit his abilities. The exact measure of 
these we shall have abundant opportunity 
of taking, now that he fills the office, as 
difficult as it is important, of Financier to 
the crisis. 

M. LEDRU ROLLIN is the dangerous man of 
the Provisional Government : this his mani 
festo to the provincial authorities has abun 
dantly shown. A member of a Government 
whose acts, strictly speaking, are null or 
at least temporary, till they are ratified he 
assumes the airs of a dictator. While 
France is waiting till her delegates shall 
pronounce what form of Government is to 
be adopted, he writes from his Ministry of 
the Interior, instructing the local authorities 
to see that they do their best to have none 
but staunch Republicans elected, seeming to 
agree with the extraordinary letter from the 
Dtmocratie Pacifique to the Presse of the 
15th March, in these words : " That the 
Republic exists by inherent right ; and that 
while every one is free to discuss the condi 
tions of the social contract, no one, not even a 
majority, can impose a monarchy." A more 
complete mockery cannot be conceived than 
an appeal to the people, while the determi 
nation exists not to submit to its decision 
should it be adverse. We trust that M. 
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Ledru Rollin may be withstood in time, for 
if he acquire influence with the people, as 
he is well calculated to do with a certain 
class, he may be the cause of much trouble 
in France. 

M. ARM AND MARRAST is the successor of 
Armand Carrel in the editorship of the 
National. His name has an ill-omened 
sound, but we believe in no other point does 
he resemble the " sea-green incorruptible" 
of the first Revolution. He has been actively 
mixed up with all the plots of the Republican 
party for the last eighteen years, and was 
one of the party who made the celebrated 
escape from the prison of St. Pelagic. 

FERDINAND FLOCON was the editor of the 
Reforme when he was appointed one of the 
Secretaries to the Provisional Government. 
He is understood to be a violent man, and a 
partsian of Ledru Rollin ; but his subordi 
nate situation prevents his being dangerous, 
at least for the time. 

ALBERT, described in the proclamation of 
the Government as a working-man, is a na 
tive of Lyons, and was a chief of the SodeM 
des Drolls de Vliomme of that town. In 1834 j 
he vainly attempted to restrain the insurrec- j 
tion which there broke out, or at least to j 
retard it till it had a hope of success. Since j 
then he has been one of the most active of j 
the Republicans, and suffered persecution | 
and imprisonment for his share in the prema- j 
ture attempts. 

Louis BLANC is the author of the History j 
of the First Revolution, only two volumes, j 
however, of which have as yet appeared. 
He is a writer of some merit, and much pre 
tension ; a steady Republican, and the de 
clared enemy of the bourgeoisie. His first 
work I Histoire de dix ans possesses con 
siderable interest at the present moment, 
containing as it does a curious narrative of 
the plots, trials, and sufferings of the Repub 
licans from 1830 to 1840. Most of the 
names of those now in office under the new 
Government are there to be found ; and 
those who wish an extended account of their 
previous history would do well to read the 
work of M. Blanc. 

It will have been seen that in these short 
sketches of the Members of the Provisional 
Government, Ave are disposed to regard the 
great majority of them as able and honest 
men ; and we trust that they may have the 
satisfaction of seeing their exertions prove a 
blessing to their country, and that the prize 
of their devotion to it at a very critical mo 
ment, may be the honour of having estab 
lished its constitution on a stable and endur 
ing basis. If France be destined to lead the 
march of improvement, we sincerely wish 
her all success ; we only hope that it may 



be in a positive manner, that she will con 
duce to the safe advance of civilization, 
and not merely, as heretofore, be the wreck 
which warns others from the dangers on 
which itself has struck. May her motto of 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, be an expres 
sion of real existences, so that her liberty 
shall not become a chaotic anarchy, so that 
her equality shall not end in a crusade 
against rational rights and privileges, so that 
her fraternity shall not, as in the first Revo 
lution, be accompanied with the threat 
Fraternity or Death ! 

All depends on the temper and conduct of 
the approaching National Assembly. We 
confess we are not sanguine as to the success 
of the experiment. Nine hundred deputies, 
paid a guinea a day for their services, se 
lected from any class, and nominated by uni 
versal suffrage, will not form a body in 
which, beforehand, we can put much trust. 

It may be that it will succeed, and we 
hope so for the sake of France. Now that 
she has, for the present at least, nothing to 
fear from without, and so begins the trial 
without exterior embarrassment, should she 
fail in her attempt to re-constitute herself, 
she will have fairly demonstrated that she is 
not yet capable of self-government, and so 
cannot exist in the form of a Republic. She 
will have shown that her powers are still 
limited to potency of destruction, that they 
are inadequate to organize, and that with 
her, while the sceptre is uncertain in the 
hands of a prince, it is impossible in those of 
a democracy. 



ART. 11. 1. Poems. By ALFRED TENNY 
SON. 4th Edition. 1848. 

2. The Princess : a Medley. By ALFRED 
TENNYSON. 1847. 

MR. TENNYSON S productions, put forth at 
three rather widely separated periods, seem 
to be divisible into three classes, distin 
guished from one another by quite peculiar 
characteristics. The Poems constituting 
the first of the two volumes, which appeared 
four or five years ago, were first published 
when Mr. Tennyson was quite a young 
man ; they are as laboriously finished and 
as rich in the poet s peculiar beauties of ex 
pression, as anything which he has since 
written ; they are mostly distinguished 
from his next efforts, by being considerably 
more ambitious, and consequently on the 
whole considerably less perfect. Several of 
these early poems appear to have been under 
taken without a sufficiently distinct object, 
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and to have been executed without that kind of 
inspiration which sometimes compensates for 
the absence of conscious intention. Others 
display the then immaturity of the writer s 
notions of the nature of verse, at the same time 
that they indicate his desire, and his latent 
power, of excelling in the invention and 
adaptation of metrical forms. In others, and 
in " The Palace of Art," and " The Dream 
of Fair Women" especially the poet 
takes his venturous flight in the very high 
est regions of his art. The most successful 
of this poet s first efforts are the pieces in 
which he delivers himself up to some pecu 
liar phase of sentiment or passion, and con 
tents himself with its simple expression ; 
such are " The Miller s Daughter," " Mari 
ana," and " Fatima ;" and the least agreea 
ble, though not the least interesting, with a 
view to his way of developing his own pow 
ers, are a set of highly wrought descriptions 
of female character and beauty. " Clari- 
bel," " Lilian," Isabel," "Adeline," &c. 
&c., are displays of a kind of poetical rope- 
dancing, in which agility and skill are ends 
and not means. The whole volume bears 
the unmistakable character of youth ; it is 
full of ambition, indecision, and immaturity, 
but it is brilliantly promising, and, in a few 
instances, brilliantly effective. All the pe 
culiar faculties which have since been dis 
played by Mr. Tennyson, were distinctly 
announced in his publications of 1830 and 
1832. The constant predominance of 
thought over feeling is manifest throughout 
them. The poet s intellect, to use his own 
words, 

Flowing like a crystal river, 
Bright as light, and clear as wind, 

dazzles and amazes the reader in every 
page ; and a certain defect of spontaneous- 
ness, which in all Mr. Tennyson s subse 
quent poems tends to limit the force of the 
impression to the time during which it is 
being made, is not less striking in his youth 
ful than in his later productions. 

During the long period which elapsed be 
tween the publication of these poems and 
their re-appearance, with about an equal 
number of others, Mr. Tennyson appears to 
have reflected much upon the character of 
his own powers, and upon the best method 
of turning them to account. We have said 
that the poems belonging to the second period 
are efforts of a less ambitious nature than 
many of the earlier pieces; but, if we are 
not mistaken, although they are less ambi 
tious in themselves, they indicate that the am 
bition of the writer had suffered increase, 
rather than diminution. All the lengthy 



poems of this period have the appearance of 
heing more or less experimental. They are 
pervaded by no general style, modified only 
as far as was demanded by the peculiarities 
of the subject. Mr. Tennyson s early 
poems, and one or two of those of which we 
are now speaking, are galaxies of brilliant 
words. In this style it seems to us that 
Mr. Tennyson feels himself to be the most 
at home ; but in the second of the two 
volumes recently published, he has, in most 
instances, abandoned it, for the purpose, ap 
parently, of exercising himself in all the most 
contrary modes of expression of which he 
has felt himself to be capable. It seems 
impossible that any one, upon comparing for 
example, " St. Simon Stylites," " Dora," 
and " The Vision of Sin," should come to a 
conclusion other than that the subjects were 
chosen to illustrate the different styles, and 
not the styles to ill ustrate the subjects. The 
passionate and dramatic rhythm of "St. 
Simon Stylites," the more than classical 
bareness of "Dora," and the fire-works of 
language and thought which dazzle us in 
"The Vision of Sin," upon comparison, de 
clare themselves to be the deliberate experi 
ments of the poet, to make trial of his pow 
ers in distinct manners of expression. 
Whether these experiments have been made 
simply with a view to the display of various 
power, or whether they were instituted as a 
discipline preparatory to some important 
work, it is impossible to say. The latter 
supposition, however, is most consistent with 
the dignity of a poet of Mr. Tennyson s pre 
tensions ; and it is one which has been, in 
some measure, supported by the subsequent 
appearance of "The Princess." 

Had not the golden rule of criticism, that 
directs us, when we are unable to understand 
a writer s ignorance, to think that we may 
be ignorant of his understanding, met with 
the fate which is common to golden rules, it 
is probable that the disappointment which 
has been very generally expressed, in the 
minor Reviews, at Mr. Tennyson s last 
poem, would have been considerably more 
limited, or at least more hesitatingly 
declared, than it has been. If, indeed, Mr. 
Tennyson has striven to express in " The 
Princess" no more meaning than has been 
perceived in it by most of the critics who 
have, as yet, delivered judgment upon it, 
we have no scruple in stating our conviction 
that they have not judged this production se 
verely enough ; and that if it be in fact no 
worthier than they have made it out to be, 
it is one of the most worthless poems that 
ever came from the pen of a poet of Mr. 
Tennyson s rank. 

Poets have often gained their popularity 
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by qualities which must have been regarded 
by themselves as the accidents rather than 
the essence of their productions. Few, 
hitherto, have been the " fit " auditors of 
those " great bards," who, 

"In sage and solemn tunes have sung 
Of tourneys and of trophies hung ; 
Of forests and enchantments dear, 
Where mure is meant than meets the ear." 

It is to be feared that modern readers in 
general need as much to be enlightened con 
cerning the substantial significance of many 
famous modern poems, as did the students 
of Carthage, where, in the young days of 
Saint Augustine, " long white veils waving 
over the gates of the schools, elegantly typi 
fied the mystery with which the fables of 
poetry taught therein concealed the truths 
of philosophy." It is surprising how close 
to the surface an allegorical signification 
may lie, how manifest the indications given 
by a system of symbolical expression con 
cerning its own nature, may be, without 
arousing the suspicions of the reading and 
criticising public. Even more surprising is 
the toleration with which the ruinous de 
formities often produced in the form of a 
work by the existence of an all-pervading, 
but totally unperceived significance, are 
viewed or overlooked by the immense ma 
jority of readers. For this toleration, and 
for the blindness consequent upon it, the 
modern reader, who commonly flies to the 
Muses for a-musement, may be excused ; 
but not so the critic, who cannot, without 
intellectual dishonesty, wink at the exist 
ence of features, which, if they are not in- 
terpretable into important meanings, are im 
perfections which it is the first duty of the 
literary judge to perceive and to pronounce 
against. 

The character of " The Princess : a Med 
ley," and the nature of its reception, are 
phenomena which seem to us to be of the 
highest literary interest ; and before we pro 
ceed to any further notice of Mr. Tenny 
son s poems in detail, we shall make these 
phenomena the occasion of some general 
remarks on criticism and art, the extent of 
which will, we trust, be justified, not less by 
their intrinsic importance, than by their 
relativeness to the present topic ; a relative- 
ness which will be sufficiently apparent 
when we come to consider the merits and 
demerits of " The Princess " in the only 
light in which they can properly be consi 
dered, namely, in that of a due understand 
ing of the character and dignity of that art, 
of which the author of that poem must be 
regarded as no common votary. 



Criticism of the fine arts has attained, in 
the present age, a degree of subtlety which 
is unparalleled in the criticism of any former 
time. With few exceptions, all the import 
ant works of art which are now in existence, 
have been submitted to a thorough analysis, 
by men whose criticism has been more or 
less inspired by the self-same spirit that pro 
duced the object criticised. Works which, 
no more than half a century ago, received 
for their best tribute a self-suspecting praise, 
or a vague enthusiasm incapable of render 
ing any account of its faith, are now the ob 
jects of a reasonable veneration. Such in 
deed is the excellence of modern criticism, 
that we are almost content to regard it as a 
compensation for the shortcomings of modern 
art, and as a consolation for the presenti 
ment with which we are at times oppressed, 
that the best ages of the arts are departed, 
never to return. The world is old, and has 
produced much of immortal beauty ; quite 
as much as any man, with the business of 
life upon his hands, ought to have leisure to 
appreciate. What can we want more ? It 
is true that an opinion is gone abroad, that it 
is the sign of a degenerated age to be with 
out its peculiar and appropriate art ; but we 
are disposed to believe, that it is rather the 
sign of such an age to place art at the head 
of the claims of a period to our admiration 
and respect. Very little reflection will suf 
fice to show the groundlessness of popular 
notions upon this subject. What were the 
ages of Greek sculpture, Gothic architec 
ture, and Italian painting ? Surely by no 
means the best and noblest through which 
humanity has passed. The tree may be 
known by its fruits ; but the fact that these 
ages were those in which the fruits of good 
living and religion were deficient, proves 
that the fine arts are only flowers, though 
amaranthine and immortal. 

Deep and vital as our modern criticism is, 
there are two very significant, and even 
fundamental points, which it has wellnigh 
forgotten to investigate. These are, first, 
the position holden by the arts as instructors 
of, and conveyers of aliment to, the soul, 
with reference to science, philosophy, and 
religion ; and, secondly, the degree and kind 
of value of which verbal rules are capable 
in the hands of the true artist. 

It may be said that these are questions 
belonging to philosophy rather than to criti 
cism, and that the latter fulfils its office in 
estimating, and in teaching others to estimate, 
the worth of individual results of art. This 
indeed would be a valid excuse, were it pos 
sible that the office of criticism with respect 
to such results, could be adequately dis 
charged without regard to the position of the 
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arts in the intellectual system ; also, were it 
true of modern criticism, that it aspires to 
no higher vocation than that of individual 
analysis. But the value of any work de 
pends entirely upon its adaptation as a means 
to an end. A precise determination of the 
end of art is therefore quite essential to the 
precise determination, of the value of the 
artist s labours. Moreover, it is not true of 
our existing criticism, that it professes to 
confine itself to details. It claims to be 
wedded with philosophy ; it frequently des 
cants abstractedly of art, as art, without at 
all referring to its separate results; it loves 
to wander and expatiate in generalities ; and 
yet we seek in vain in the writings of Cole 
ridge, the two Schlegel.s, Goethe, Schelling, 
Ulrici, Lord Lindsay, " the Oxford Gradu 
ate," and all the writers of all the Quarterly 
Reviews, for any consistent and considerate 
estimate of the vocation of the Muses, or for 
anything more full and satisfactory upon the 
subject, than various assertions of certain 
" exalting," " purifying," " expanding," and 
other influences, which they are said to ex 
ert upon the soul. This being the case, it 
would be difficult to account for the real ex 
cellence which, we repeat, that criticism has 
attained in our days, did we not remember, 
that truths are often very generally felt, and 
even acted upon, long before they are form 
ally enunciated. Our modern philosophy 
seems to us to be extraordinarily pregnant 
with as yet unspoken truth. It is like a thin 
cloud, made pure light by the sun which is 
behind, and is concealed by it. A sense of 
the true position of art pervades and renders 
valid the writings of many critics, who have 
nowhere formally recognised the nature of 
that position. But the absence of such re 
cognition, we are disposed to believe, has 
been the result, not so much of the difficulty 
that has been felt to be attendant upon 
making it, as of the boldness which its state 
ment has hitherto demanded. Our best 
critics 

" Have heard the muses in a ring, 
Aye, round about Jove s altar sing ;" 

but whenever they have treated of them un 
der this relationship, it has been a question 
of the Muses and Jove, and not of the arts 
and the religion of Christ ; in other words, 
the relationship has always been discussed 
in a mood of Pagan sentiment, and not ac 
cording to a straightforward Christian 
method. 

It has been the inevitable consequence of 
their ill-understood position, that too little 
honour, and too much, has been attributed 
to the arts. Upon one hand, the word imagi 



nation has been regarded as a general ex 
pression for all that is unsubstantial ; upon 
the other, its true substantiality has been 
impaired by exaltation to the highest place 
among the faculties which are the attributes 
of human life. The nearest statement of 
the truth upon the subject which has yet 
been made, is contained, if we mistake not, 
in the following verses by a modern poet : 

" The muses are the helpmates 

Of mankind, are born to be 
Supporters of our moments 

Slack in faith ; their deity 
Is but our own reflected : 

Make them idols, and they flee ; 
Or, worse, remain as tyrants, 

Who, most tyrant-like, employ 
The power we give against us." 

However much modern art so called may 
have degenerated into an aimless imitation 
of natural objects and passions, with no con 
sideration of their claim, or absence of claim, 
to artistical repetition, it is not to be doubted 
that art of every kind took its earliest and 
boldest flights in the immediate region of 
religion 5 and it may be affirmed without 
fear of rational dispute, that the soul of art 
is gone, when religion has finally taken her 
departure. It follows from this truth, that 
an irreligious criticism must needs be insuffi 
cient ; and yet, the spirit of almost all our 
criticisms has been irreligious. We cannot 
help thinking, however, that religion herself 
has not been blameless in this matter. Du 
ring the last three centuries, she has given 
little or no encouragement to her handmaid 
en, whose defection, together with that of 
her interpreter, criticism, and philosophy in 
general, which is the criticism of nature, 
has not been wholly unprovoked. It is not 
wonderful that the homage which the re 
formed faith has refused to notice, should 
have been withdrawn. Let religion remem 
ber her own, inviting back, as humble and 
loving servants, powers, which must other 
wise long remain, what they long have been, 
and now too often are, very mischievous ad 
versaries. 

The fact that religion has been in a con 
dition of decline during the most completely 
artistical ages, might appear to make against 
the utility of the services of art. But it can 
no longer appear to do so, when we remem 
ber what are the conditions of artistical pro 
duction. The profound fable of the heathen 
mythology, made the Muses the daughters 
of Memory. It is as impossible for the artist 
to depict an emotion while himself within its 
primary influence, as it would be for him to 
delineate an object stationed at less than the 
focal distance of his vision. Never was a 
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good love-song made by a poet in love, but 
when his passion has only lately ceased to 
be a part of his life, when every recollection 
fills his heart with tender, but undisturbing 
echoes, when he can stand off and regard 
his affection as an object ; then may he tell 
it abroad in words, which will serve lovers 
for their love language, and will startle pulse 
less bosoms with the fact, that they also have 
been young and passionate. As it is with 
the emotion of an individual, so is it with 
that of a nation, or an age: a secondary 
emotion, namely, that which is exerted du 
ring the period of vivid and immediate recol 
lection, constitutes the proper inspiration of 
the artist. But this inspiration, once gone 
forth, whether under the form of architec 
ture, poetry, sculpture, or painting, remains 
an everlasting memento of the primary sen 
timent, a means, possibly of reviving it, and 
an invaluable expression for it, if ever it 
should be revived. Thus, then, the truth 
that the best periods of art have followed, 
and have not been coincident with, those of 
religion, has nothing to do with the question 
of the use fulness of art, in the service of her 
divine mistress and mother. 

Another, and still less tenable argument 
against art, has been deduced from the no 
tions which have commonly prevailed con 
cerning the characters of artists: these no 
tions, however, by reason of the limitations 
given, by a just criticism, to the name of 
artist, are happily losing ground, and the 
world is slowly learning to believe that the 
greatest artists have been among the greatest 
men. But, had this not been the fact, we 
do not remember to have met with an appli 
cation to any other case, of the maxim, that 
the product is worthless, because it has 
proved injurious to the health of the pro 
ducer. 

Not less shallow than the objections that 
have been urged on the part of religion 
against art, are those which pseudo-critics 
and artists have brought against religion, 
upon the part of art. The view of religion 
is a very narrow one, which induces a charge 
of narrowness against those, who would make 
religion the sole basis of art ; and the view 
of art is still more imperfect, which does not 
recognise, in all its noblest works, the exist 
ence of that basis. A poem need not be 
avowedly didactic, in order to be expressly 
religious, nor need the moral of a painting 
reside in a label proceeding from the mouth 
of the principal figure. Art has its peculiar 
and far more effective method of teaching. 
It combines the efficiency of pi ecept with 
that of example, and exerts, moreover, a 
third kind of efficiency, which depends upon 
its power to force the mind which would ap 



preciate it to self-exertion. A few words 
upon the subject may not be unacceptable 
to our readers. For the sake of brevity, we 
give our views in tei ms which are common 
to art in general, though we do so at the risk 
of requiring a certain degree of attention to 
them. 

Forms, upon which art depends for its ex 
pression, are always suggestive of ideas. 
They become so by means of the imagina 
tion ; and in proportion to the power, whether 
natural, or assisted by cultivation, of the 
imagination, will be the facility with which 
the mind receives ihe suggestion. Hence, 
the highest art, which is chiefly dependent 
for its effect upon suggestion, is by no means 
universally appreciated, as mere skilful imi 
tation is. The imagination in healthy adults 
rarely comes into play without some effort. 
By habit, the effort becomes as unconscious 
as are the extremely rapid movements of a 
skilful pianist. Therefore, the state of mind 
proper in an observer of a work of art is not 
only a preparedness to receive, but an en 
deavour to discover, the suggestiveness of 
forms, sounds, &c. The truth of this re 
mark is proved by the fact, that truly origi 
nal works of art have generally been un 
favourably received by critics, who often 
come passively to the contemplation of that, 
which, for its comprehension, requires acti 
vity, and a desire to discover significance. 
The striking assertion of Mr. Wordsworth, 
that a great poet must form the taste by 
which he is to be appreciated, derives its 
truthfulness from what has now been stated. 
He must first find a few readers, who will 
be led by the mere superficial merits of his 
productions, to give him credit for meaning 
something by forms, which, on account of 
their unprecedented character, at first con 
vey no significance. They then strive to 
attain to that significance, and, having suc 
ceeded, they point it out to others, who have 
been more idly, or less charitably, disposed ; 
and the circle of admirers widens, until the 
number becomes so great, that even those 
sceptics who refuse to believe the evidence 
of their senses and consciousness when it is 
unbacked by authority, become convinced, 
and give the consent, and make the effort, 
without which they discover, and, at first, 
perhaps, irritably object, that they are un 
able to appreciate what every one else is 
praising. 

Art, then, properly so called, and as it 
differs from mere imitation, is always, in a 
certain degree, metaphorical and enigmati 
cal ; consequently, when the meaning of a 
work of art is just, the work may be said, 
not so much to inculcate, as to be, the truth ; 
and where it is appreciated, it acts, not by 
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giving "information" in the modern sense 
of the word, but by informing, in the sense 
in which the word was used by the accurate 
and thoughtful writers of the 16th and 17th 
centuries; that is to say, by inducing the 
mind actively to take upon itself, for the 
time at least, a new and excellent shape, 
namely, that of the artist s work, as the only 
clue to the comprehension of it. The open 
recommendations to holiness of any other 
preceptor than art, are likely to be heard 
and understood without being adopted, the 
mind is able to perceive their beauty, and 
can derive a lazy satisfaction from its con 
templation, without at all becoming the thing 
contemplated ; but art is like religion in the 
treatment of her votaries. She helps those 
who strive to help themselves. Only to 
those who have shall anything be given by 
her. Wordsworth s fine paradox concerning 
the poet is true of universal art, 

" You must love her, e er to you 
She will seem worthy of your love." 

But we must not fall into the fault frequently 
committed by modern critics, of affirming 
truths which are novel to the majority of 
readers, without conferring a power of popu 
lar influence upon those truths, by showing 
their connexion and coincidence with others 
which are already received and understood 
by every one. 

By the poet, the poetical reader, and the 
critic, poetry is regarded in three different 
ways. The poet " possessed" by, rather 
than possessing, his idea, works, under its 
influence, with only a partial consciousness ; 
or, perhaps, it would be more accurate to 
say, that he retains no more than a very 
imperfect recollection of the consciousness 
by which his work is attended. Ask any 
true poet to analyse the process by which 
he has created a genuine poem, or passage 
of a poem, and he will, though probably 
with some difficulty, astonish you by the 
intricacy and rapidity of the mental action 
which has taken place in the production of 
some one happy sentence. A single line, 
which you imagine he had struck off, as it 
were, at a blow, occupies him half an hour 
with its analysis ; and you are surprised, if 
not pained, at discovering that that which 
you have hitherto regarded as an inexpli 
cable breathing of " the faculty divine," is 
the product of, and examinable by, well 
known laws of thought and association. A 
little reflection, however, shows you that 
the miracle is, in truth, even greater than 
you before believed it to be. You are now 
more astonished at the real intricacy, than 
you were charmed before at the supposed 



simplicity, of the inspired phrase. Further 
thought proves to you, that the very idea of 
simplicity assumes such intricacy as its 
basis. There is no unity without multi 
plicity included. Simplicity is not the ab 
sence of intricacy, but its solution. Most per 
sons, were they to read an exact analysis of 
many a very simple-seeming passage of high 
poetry, would reject it at once as a clever 
fabrication, the falsehood of which required 
no further proof than the extreme difficulty, 
nay, impossibility, of writing with consist 
ency, rapidity, and freedom, in presence, 
and without violating any, of the multipli 
city of laws to vvhicli the analysis appealed. 
Such art is too wonderful for them. But, 
indeed, such art is very easy to the poet ; 
and this constitutes the great difference be 
tween him and them. 

Or, if they waive the question of appar 
ently superhuman difficulty, they will per 
haps think that it degrades the poet, and 
makes a kind of mental mechanic of him, 
to regard as the product of determinate 
motives that which will otherwise be attri 
butable to an inspiration working above and 
without law. But although what Augustus 
Schlegel says of Shakspeare is quite true 
of every poet, although " nothing is more 
foreign to him than a dissecting mode of 
composition, which laboriously enumerates 
all the motives by which he is induced to 
act in this or that manner."* motives, never 
theless, the true poet will have for every 
thing he does. The common mistake, which 
we are now endeavouring to remove, is, 
that laws must exist in the mind of the poet 
in expressed forms and full consciousness, 
in order to possess the efficiency of motives ; 
whereas, in fact, their poetical efficiency 
would be quite lost had they attained, in 
the poet s mind, to the objectivity of verbal 
statements. To employ the language of 
Platonic philosophy, laws exist, as living 
and actuating ideas, in the mind of the poet, 
when he is in the act of poetical production ; 
and in exact proportion to the subjectivity 
of the laws which direct him, will be the 
perfection of his power of poetical expres 
sion ; and when the poet ceases to depend 
upon his idea for guidance, and seeks the 
aid and support of an external law, he ceases 
for the time to be a poet. His production 
acquires a degree of formality, and loses 
fluency ; and the sensitive and cultivated 
reader will miss the accustomed " inspira 
tion." Now, it is certain that there never 
lived a poet so completely worthy of the 
name, as to have always relied, in entire 
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and simple faith, upon his Idea for guid 
ance ; but it is also certain, that he who 
has never committed himself to its conduct, 
has never had the slightest pretension to the 
title of a bard. This is what many critics 
feel when, without well knowing what they 
mean, they refuse the name of poet to such 
writers as Pope and Boileau, and allow it to 
writers of far more limited repute and pre 
sent influence, like Donne and Suckling. 

We can conceive of no more useful and 
interesting addition to critical literature than 
would be a detailed account, given by a 
good poet, of all the operations of his mind, 
from beginning to end, in the composition of 
some short poem. Nothing else could give 
an adequate insight into the nature of the 
simultaneous working of external necessi 
ties and rules, and the internal idea, which 
always takes place on such an occasion. 
One of the most interesting accounts of this, 
sort is one that is to be found in a recently 
published Life of Mozart, who writes thus 
to his friend, the Baron U : 

"You say you should like to know my way of 
composing-, and what method I follow in writing 
works of any extent. I can really say no more 
on the subject than the following, for I myself 
know no more about it, and cannot account for 
it. When I am, as it were, completely myself, 
entirely alone, and of good cheer, say, travelling 
in a carriage, or walking after a good meal or 
during the night when I cannot sleep, it is on 
such occasions that my ideas flow best and most 
abundantly. Whence and how they come, I 
know not ; nor can I force them. Those ideas 
that please me, I retain in memory, and am ac 
customed, as I have been told, to hum them to 
myself. If I continue in this way, it soon occurs 
to me how I may turn this or that morsel to ac 
count, so as to make a good dish of it ; that is to 
say, agreeably to the rules of counterpoint, to 
the peculiarities of the various instruments, &c. 
All this fires my soul ; and, provided I am not 
disturbed, my subject enlarges itself, becomes 
methodized and defined, and the whole, though it 
be long, stands almost complete and finished in 
my mind, so that I can survey it like a fine pic 
ture, or a beautiful statue, at a glance. Nor do 
I hear in my imagination the parts successively, 
but I hear them, as it were, all at once. What 
a delight this is, I cannot tell. All this invent 
ing, this producing, takes place in a pleasing 
dream." 

These are manifestly the words of a man 
who had not been acdustomed to watch over 
the operations of his own mind ; but they 
amply prove the temporary subjectivity and 
imperfect consciousness, in the true artist, 
of the laws by which he is neverthe 
less unerringly guided; as subsequent ana 
lyses of his works, by critics, will always 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of every one, 
but of him who is such an abandoned 



sceptic, as to be capable of believing in 
nothing but that which he sees, or fancies 
that he sees, to be within the sphere of his 
own possibilities. 

The vulgar objections of the asserted dif 
ficulty and supposed mechanical and un- 
poetical nature of the surprising art, the 
employment of which has always been at 
tributed to poets by the profoundest critics, 
being thus removed, it remains for us to 
show the equal invalidity of another ob 
stacle to "the general acceptation of just 
views of Art. It is one which we believe 
to be very commonly felt, although we do 
not remember to have heard it very fre 
quently urged ; and we confess that, at 
the first glance, it bears a far more for 
midable appearance than that which is 
borne by either of the arguments as yet 
noticed. The following question has been 
put to us: How comes it that this miracu 
lous art has remained hidden and unsus 
pected for centuries in the productions of 
poets, who, nevertheless, as you admit, have 
been, during the whole of that time, in 
the receipt of their just meed of praise ? 
The answer has been : Because it was the 
intention of those poets that it should be so ; 
and because the praise which they desired 
and have received, was no more required 
for and awarded to their art, than the 
admiration with which we regard a beauti 
ful human face is attributed to and demand 
ed by its anatomy. A great artist is 
always best satisfied when he thinks he has 
succeeded best in concealing his art from 
all eyes but his own. He aims not at his 
own glory : his efforts are directed to per 
suade men to pay the homage, which he 
believes they owe, to Beauty. We have 
said that the highest artist has not been so 
invariably inspired as never to have ex. 
perienced the intrusion of consciousness 
upon his soul in its moments of production. 
This consciousness, when it occurs, exerts 
a powerful tendency to show itself in his 
creations, and to let in an undesirable light 
upon the intricate system of laws, which a 
perfect " inspiration," while it works by 
them, would yet keep steadily in the back 
ground. The true poet strains every nerve 
to destroy in his work all traces of these 
uninspired times ; his object is to win from 
his readers a reasonable, but not a reasoning 
faith ; and the writer, who in his conscious 
verses is ever intentionally foisting upon 
our notice his craft, is a coxcomb, and not a 
poet. 

Poetry, then, as regards the poet himself, 
is a vivid principle, which strives after self- 
expression, and is capable of attaining it 
by means of a surprising knowledge and 
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agility in the application of certain laws of 
association. Such knowledge and agility 
in the poet, seem always to have been the 
product of a long observation of the 
means by which his own mind, and the 
minds of other men, are accustomed to be 
impressed. He has an eye to behold 
beauty ; a heart to love, and to desire that 
others should love it ; and boldness to win 
his desires by expressing it in an unpre 
cedented way. He believes that there are 
grounds of perception which he possesses 
in common with mankind in general ; but 
he gives the latter credit for a certain 
amount of obtuseness which is absent in 
himself, and which he will always bear in 
memory, in order that he may not become a 
poet to poets only. Withal, he constantly 
keeps in mind a few leading facts, with 
some of which, having gathered them from 
what we have heard and read of the ac 
counts given by poets of themselves, as 
well as from occasional scrutiny of their 
works, we will endeavour to acquaint those 
of our readers who may require and wish to 
be enlightened upon this point. 

Language, according to its first intention, 
and in as far as it is not become corrupt 
and arbitrary, is impressive as well as 
expressive, and constantly employs, as its 
best instrument, the representation of like 
by like; but the original character of lan 
guage has long ceased to survive in any 
noticeable degree, in the phraseology which 
serves for the common wants of life. The 
language of poetry, however, is a return to 
first principles; the poet abandons the arbi 
trary and corrupt, that is to say, the pro 
saic, and again endeavours to express im 
pressively, and indulges in the copious em 
ployment of resemblances, by way of new 
words. Hence it is quite improper to regard 
the use of similes as in any measure " a 
poetical license ;" since the successful ap 
plication of them is nothing more than an 
extension of language in its o\vn direction, 
and according to its own original method. 
The real extent to which similitudes are 
employed in truly poetical expression is not 
generally understood. Those similitudes 
in poetry which consist in the avowed illus 
tration of one thing by another are very few 
when compared with those which the poet 
seeks to suggest by skilful juxtapositions, 
by subtle analogies of sound and meaning, 
and by other artifices almost as many and 
as various as the lines which he produces. 
At the imminent risk, as we fear, of ex 
citing the incredulous smiles of those of 
our readers to whom this subject is an en 
tirely novel one, we shall give an instance 
or two of suggested similitudes, because a 



right understanding of their use and mode 
of action is most essential to the main ob 
jects which we have in view at present 
namely, the development of the means of 
teaching employed by Art, and the rationalia 
of their peculiar efficacy. 

The most ordinary means of suggestion, 
by indirect similitude, is that which is de 
pendent upon the rhythmical analogies ; and 
as this means is pretty generally understood 
and admitted, little shall be said about it, 
and that little in the words of S. T. Cole 
ridge, who, in a manuscript note to Daniel s 
" Civil Wars," his copy of which is now be 
fore us, writes thus : " A whole book 
might be written, neither diffuse nor unin- 
structive, on the metrical excellence of the 
| fifth line of the hundred and fifth stanza."* 
Another means of suggestion which is 
j scarcely less frequently employed in high 
I poetry, although its employment is less 
| generally felt, and is seldom distinctly re 
cognised by critics, consists in the choice 
of words, the letters of which convey subtle 
resemblances to sound, to the matter ex- 
I pressed. Out of the innumerable examples 
which suggest themselves, we select a well 
known couplet from Coleridge s Christabel, 

" The brands were flat, the brands were dying-, 
Amid their own white ashes lying." 

Here the cold vowels a, i, o, are the only 



* The working Spirit ceased not, tlio work did 
cease," is the line referred to. Coleridge conti- 
j nues his remarks upon it in these words: " The 
I pause after Spirit compels a stress on ceas d, and 
I so makes ceas d not, by the addition of the pause 
after not, equal to a spondee a fine effect after the 
tribrach, or ." 

" Spirit, body, money, honey, and two or three 
more perhaps, which I do not recollect, are rem 
nants of genuine metre in our language ; they are, 
j or at least always may be pyrrhics, i. e. ~~ equal 
I to", as a delicate ear may instantly perceive; and 
] they prove that accent, contrary to the almost uni- 
| versa! opinion, shortens the syllable on which it 
| rests, for in these words there is an equal accent 
on both syllables, hence they are both short. The 
working Spirit (a pause equal to ") ceas d not, 
tho work did cease. J\f. B This a valuable re 
mark." 

It will be a sad loss to literature if a complete 
collection of Coleridge s marginal notes is not made 
before the work becomes impossible by the ever- 
increasing dispersion of the books in which they 
occur. These notes, as far as we are acquainted with 
them, are among the most Interesting and valuable 
of Coleridge s productions. How characteristic of 
that great Christian philosopher is the following 
observation, which we find on another leaf of the 
volume before us : 

" Thousands, even of educated men, would be 
come more sensible, fitter to be Members of Par 
liament, or Ministers, by reading Daniel and 
even those few, who, quoad intellectum, would 
only gain refreshment of notions already their own, 
might become better Englishmen." 
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ones which are openly sounded, and of these 
a is repeated five times, and i three times ; 
the e in the short the, preceding, as it does, 
the long syllable brand, is scarcely heard ; 
the ear is wholly occupied with the eight 
cold vowels which occur in the long syllables 
of the eight feet that constitute these lines. 
The only effect of warmth is a very slight 
one, produced by the rapid succession of the 
consonants b r and n d, in the word brand. 
Again, there is an effect of weight conveyed 
by the word brand ; and to this effect we are 
invited to attend, by the repetition of it, and 
by the juxtaposition and contrast of this 
word with other words, conveying the notion 
of softness and lightness ; finally, the two 
ideas of lightness and weight are united, 
and the effect completed, by the word amid, 
in which the sound, passing through the soft 
m and its indistinct vowels, concludes in a 
heavy d; and completes, to a delicate ear 
and a prepared mind, the entire picture of 
the weighty and smouldering brands, sunken 
through the light mass of ashes, which re 
mains after their undisturbed combustion. 
If the almost magically picturesque effect 
which all will allow to be conveyed by this 
couplet, be not due to these reasons, to what 
does it owe its origin ? Explicable origin 
or reason of one kind or another, there must 
be for every effect of this nature. And if 
these reasons be admitted, they must also 
be confessed to have been intended. To 
imagine that an extensive and co-operating 
set of effects in art can have arisen without 
a first and intelligent, as well as a final and 
intelligible cause, were scarcely less stupid 
than atheism. 

We dare not pursue any further this in 
exhaustible subject of suggested similitudes ; 
that is to say of similitudes which depend, 
for their acceptance, upon cultivation and 
habits of ready association in the reader. 
One word more, however, concerning the 
powerful use which the poet makes of open 
ly stated similitudes, and of the tone of 
mind which is assumed for their reception. 
Proverbs xi. 22, contains one of the most 
striking similes we know : " As a jewel of 
gold in a swine s snout, so is a fair woman I 
which is without discretion." The famous 
simile in Romeo and Juliet 

" Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
As a rich jewel in an Ethiop s ear," 

though considerably, and from its subject, 
necessarily inferior to that of Solomon, was 
probably originated by it. How effectually 
does this kind of intellectual " rule of three" i 
startle us into fruitful thought, at times when | 
we should listen unmoved to statements of 



facts, made after any ordinary fashion ! 
When the poet employs similes of this na 
ture, and, still more, when he has recourse 
to what we may term pure suggestion, he 
assumes an audience made up of that better 
and happier portion of mankind, which loves 
to discover and dwell upon resemblances, 
rather than to detect and chafe at points of 
difference. The wit can appeal to few pre 
cedents, and small encouragement in sacred 
writ, for the practice of his sharp eye for 
incongruities; but which is that of the in 
spired books, wherein the poet, the appre- 
hender of universal harmony, can perceive 
no strains of his own music ? 

So much for the poet s knowledge of the 
nature of language, and of the use which he 
makes of similitudes, either open or implied. 
Another constant principle of poetical ex 
pression, and that which we should imagine 
induced Aristotle to call poetry the most 
philosophical kind of writing, is the state 
ment of things as they seem, particularly in 
eases where it is the common practice to 
think and speak of them as we suppose that 
they are ; or, in other words, in connexion 
with their second causes. 

The only other of the prevailing princi 
ples of poetical expression that we shall 
speak of here, is one, by the instrumentality 
of which the poet is chiefly enabled to keep 
the machinery or artifices of his art out of 
sight, and to avoid the existence of the ob 
stacle which the exhibition of his method of 
working would offer to the reader s enjoy 
ment of his work. This principle will ap 
ply, obviously, only to more or less elaborate 
productions, and when we say that it is one 
of the prevailing principles of poetical ex 
pression, the word expression is, of course, 
used in its widest sense, as signifying the 
aggregate power of expression in a lengthy 
passage or an entire work. It is, moreover, 
manifest that the necessity for the employ 
ment of this principle will be about in pro 
portion to the elaborateness of the work. 
Hence we find it nowhere so frequently 
used as in the plays of Shakspeare ; and 
hence it is, that the art of those until vcrv 
recently misunderstood productions, has been 
so frequently identified more wisely than 
has been supposed with the art of nature. 
Few critics seem to have reflected much 
upon the method of working in either, or it 
would have been found that the plan of both 
is, to make each mean work several ends, 
and disappear as a mean, by itself becoming 
an end. An ignorance of this simple law, 
this grand art of concealing art, has been 
the cause of short-sighted criticisms innu 
merable. The critic has been contented to 
discover some one end of sufficient import- 
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ance to warrant the mean employed in at 
taining it, and in his indolent content with 
the perception of one of its collateral, and, 
probably, supplementary ends, he has fre 
quently lost sight altogether of its principal 
objects and results. 

Such, then, are some of the leading prin 
ciples of the poet s unconscious, or semi 
conscious art : and a man becomes a poet, 
in the sense of the term which seems to be 
the most commonly adopted one, by the 
simple possession and exercise, to any un 
usual extent, of the peculiar powers of lan 
guage, which we have now endeavoured to 
describe ; and which, we may add, are pos 
sessed and exercised, in some degree, by 
mankind in general, especially when under 
the influence of emotion that asks for im 
pressive expression. 

It need scarcely be said that the poet, in 
order to secure a high and permanent stand 
ing, must be in the habit of wielding his 
powerful instrument to some noble end. 
He must not flourish it for show and pas 
time, as too many have done, who have been 
true poets in powers of expression ; but he 
must apply it to the great purposes, for the 
fulfilment of which it is so admirably and 
peculiarly calculated. And in order to do 
this, he must be a good man ; for art con 
cerns itself, not with the doctrines, but with 
the life of truth, which none, save those who 
have lived it, can imagine and depict. A 
work of art is the externalization of the art 
ist s character; it does much of good by the 
almost irresistible power of example ; and 
influences us, in this respect, exactly as 
character does ; namely, less by few great 
and striking features, than by innumerable 
and minute glimpses and hints of an essen 
tial and unobtrusive nobility. Here a word 
more concerning the too frequently misun 
derstood character of the artist seems to be 
required. 

All good men are lovers of the beauty of 
holiness, and how diverse soever may be the 
means adopted by them for attaining their 
end, the ultimate end of their existence is 
invariably the glory of God, and the exhibi 
tion of the perfect and only loveliness of his 
law. The artist whose energies are wholly 
absorbed in giving immortal expression, in 
his way, to the light and life which have 
been vouchsafed to him, is just as truly and 
as actively employed in the service of God 
as he is, who occupies himself, no less con 
stantly, in expressing the Christian spirit by 
charities, which are more immediate and 
palpable in their effect, and, therefore, more 
generally impressive. Man, by his nature, 
seems fitted to acquire excellence in only 
one species of activity at a time ; and we 



probably require more of him than will be 
required by his Judge, when we demand 
from one individual a display of two kinds 
of energy, each in the highest degree. It 
would be as unreasonable to blame the lark, 
raining soul-reviving music from his invisi 
ble station in the air, for not fulfilling the 
functions of the homely bird that abides in 
the farm-yard, and ministers to our most 
common needs, as to complain of the artist 
for lacking an equal energy in spheres of 
action which are opposed to one another. 
Those who give a willing consent to this 
truth sometimes err in their judgment of the 
artist s character through ignorance of the 
eminently active nature of art ; but we trust 
that what has been said will go far towards 
removing from the minds of our readers 
the mistakes which have originated in this 
source. 

The most serious charge which has been 
brought against the artistical character, 
generally, is that it has a tendency to sen 
suality. We believe that the charge has a 
certain amount of truth in it ; but, in judg 
ing the artist upon this score, there are cer 
tain facts to be considered which are too 
often left out of the calculation. Every 
condition has its peculiar temptations, every 
habit its consequential weaknesses, and every 
body of men stands represented by its worst 
members in the opinion of the world. The 
temptations and weaknesses of a contempla 
tive condition and habit are, however, of a 
nature to produce results more popularly 
interesting than the sins of selfishness, ava 
rice, pride, &c., which are severally the 
predominant failings of classes who engage 
in other special spheres of action. Again, 
there is no other order of men, besides the 
ministry, whose characters are so generally 
inquired after, as are those of the votaries of 
the fine arts, because, with the exception 
named, in no other case is character felt to 
be so intimately connected with an occupa 
tion and its products. It must, moreover, 
be remembered, that the body of artists has 
stood represented in the popular opinion, for 
the most part, by men who have not really 
belonged to it at all ; for it is not to be af 
firmed of Michael Angelo and Milton that 
they hold a name in common with Aretine 
and Rochester, or even with men of much 
higher note, who have been gifted, to a 
certain extent, with the language of art, 
but who have altogether lacked its divine 
spirit. 

An error which is widely prevalent con 
cerning the character of artists, and which 
attributes to them, as a body, a defect of re 
ligion, has arisen from an excellence by 
which the expression of the religion of great 
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artists has ever been especially, and even 
necessarily, distinguished from that of most 
other men. The great artist, who, we re 
peat, is always occupied with the externali- 
zation, and dissemination of a peculiar ex 
pression, of the life of religion, would act in 
contradiction to the prime law of his method, 
were he to neglect to give religion, like every 
thing else, an unprecedented and essentially 
impressive expression. The phrase "didac 
tic artist," understanding the word didactic 
as it is commonly understood, is a contra 
diction in terms ; but it is not more express 
ly so than is the phrase " irreligious artist." 
A poet by becoming openly " didactic," 
would deprive his work of that essential 
quality of sugfjestiveness by which activity 
on the part of his reader is absolutely de 
manded, and upon which the peculiar cha 
racter and excellence of the poet s teaching 
mainly depends ; on the other hand, by 
ceasing to be an instructor of the spirit he 
would clip his own wings and drop to the 
earth, shorn of the glory in virtue of which 
the poet has been, at almost all times, and 
under almost all religions, associated with 
the priest. Far be it from us to attribute to 
the artist a dignity equal to that of the stew 
ard of the mysteries of God ; 

" The muses are the helpmates 
Of mankind ; are born to be 
Supporters of our moments 
Slack in faith." 

Their society is the theatre, in which, to 
quote Lord Bacon s remarkable words con 
cerning them, " it is not good to stay too 
long;" a crutch may become necessary, by 
being used often when it is unnecessary ; 
nectar will turn .to " vinum demonum" if 
taken in excess ; the poet, the painter, the 
musician, the sculptor, and the architect, in 
their ideal character, are the humble assis 
tants of the ministers of God. There are 
already hopeful indications of the approach 
of an era, in which they will assume that 
character in practice. Painting, architec 
ture, and, above all, poetry, are beginning 
to glow with a life which has long been un 
known to them ; and, we repeat, the life of 
art is religion. 

Although, in the remarks which have now 
been made, we have necessarily fallen far 
short of presenting a complete view of the 
artist s aim, and of the means bv which he 
works, enough has been said by us to assure 
the reader that we intended no ordinary 
praise, when we pronounced Mr. Tennyson 
to be an artist; and we have, moreover, 
established data and suggested a standard, 
by means, and in presence of which, we 
may be able to declare an opinion concern- 
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ing this poet s productions, without risk of 
falling either into ignorant censure or un 
meaning praise. 

In original genius we conceive that Mr. 
Tennyson has been surpassed, during the 
present century, by Coleridge and by 
Wordsworth ; but we have no hesitation in 
affirming, that in that portion of the art of 
poetry which is to be acquired by reflection 
and by study, he has not been equalled by 
any English writer since the time of Milton. 
To this praise we think that Mr. Tennyson 
would have been entitled, had he not written 
his longest, which is also his greatest work, 
" The Princess." The limits of our space 
will not allow us to enter into anything like 
an analysis of even the shortest of Mr. Ten 
nyson s poems : we must content ourselves 
with declaring him to be an artist, both in 
theory and practice, one who comprehends 
and acts in accordance with all the leading 
principles of which we have endeavoured to 
give an account, and one who, by an exten 
sion of, and by an unprecedented method of 
employing, the principles of his art, has put 
forth undeniable claims to the laurel which 
is awarded only to originality. The most 
strikingly original feature of the writings of 
this poet is the success with which he seizes 
upon and poetizes the spirit of the present 
time. 

The general aspects of poetry, with re 
gard to the passing age, have, for some time, 
been very remarkable ; if they have no 
other merit, they have at least that of being 
altogether new. The times of Aristo 
phanes, of Horace, and of Pope, have been 
painted by their poets ; but in colours of 
censure and satire, not in those of honour 
and of praise. In these days, we witness 
the novel phenomenon of a body of educat 
ed poets, who, instead of seeing in their age 
no more than a laughing-stock, or a subject 
for their serious reprobation, or an earnest 
of a fast approaching hour of doom, behold 
in it rather a dawning merit, that requires 
encouragement, deserves judicious praise, 
and should inspire good hope concerning 
the times to come. But, save in the case of 
one or two of our highest poets, these views 
have led to the adoption of a practice, the jus 
tice of which is very questionable. Strongly 
impressed witii the hopeful character of the 
age s spirit, the majority of our living song, 
sters have sought to imbue their verses with 
it, by describing therein its developments in 
incidents and external phenomena. A sad 
mistake ! for the spirit in question is, at best, 
a hopeful one, and only prophetic of a spirit, 
the development of which shall be worthy 
to be embalmed in verse. The material 
features of the present age are wholly un- 
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fitted to become the final subject-matter of 
the poet ; for they are full of the deformities 
attendant upon a period of rapid change, and 
bear upon them evident signs of their imper- 
manence. Let it not be supposed that we 
question the legitimacy of the direction of 
poetic power upon matters of a temporary 
nature, whenever a worthy, though tempo 
rary end is to be wrought by this means. 
Poets that are not of an age, but for all time, 
might have prided themselves on the author 
ship of the "Song of the Shirt" and the 
" Bridge of Sighs ;" indeed, the production 
of such poems is all the nobler for the sacri 
fice of enduring fame which is made in the 
choice of the subjects. Jt is only when the 
poet has no such temporary end in view, that 
we complain of his choice of temporary 
themes. For a long while past, poem after 
poem has appeared, each having been, 
avowedly, written of, or for, its particular 
place and year, without professing to sub 
serve, in any especial manner, that year or 
place ; as if, except in the case we have 
named, a good poem were not for all years 
and all places. 

The advocate of this system of writing 
will perhaps urge the necessity of being 
governed, in the production of his effusions, 
by "the spirit of the age." We admit the 
necessity, but deny that he, in fact, does sub 
mit himself to being so governed, while he 
pursues such a plan of composition ; nay, 
we affirm that, in pursuing it, he distinctly 
contradicts the spirit, of which he desires to 
become the representative. That spirit, as 
he himself asserts, is a spirit of hope, of 
looking forward ; it looks to the events of 
the day for the sake of the promises which 
they contain ; these events become the 
subject-matter of the poet, who is really 
inspired by this spirit, only in virtue of 
those promises. The true , the final sub 
ject-matter of the poet of our day, is the 
probable aspect of the days which are to 
come. The error of the author of " The 
New Timon," and of numerous other stick 
lers for the poetical claims of the present 
time, has been avoided by Mr. Tennyson, 
who, in " Locksley Hall," has the following 
characteristic lines : 

" Here about the beach I wander d, nourishing a 

youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long 

result of Time ; 
When the centuries behind me like a fruitful 

land reposed ; 
And I clung to all the present for the promise 

that it closed: 
When I dipt into the future far as human 

eye could see ; 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the 

wonders that would be." 

t 



The next great peculiarity which makes 
self remarked in Mr. Tennyson s poetry, 
s the character of his language. We have 
aid that it is a leading principle of poetical 
xpression to state things as they seem; now 
)oetry depends, for its variety, upon the va- 
iety of ways in which different poets sec 
bings. The happiest kind of expression 
vould come from him in whose power of 
ision sense and spirit were most perfectly 
mlanced. Such a kind is Shakspeare s. 
n Shelley, spirituality commonly predomi- 
lates over sense, and everything, in his 
ioetry, wears an unearthly and insubstantial 
tspect. With Keats s poetry it is just the 
everse. His language is more than "sen 
suous," it is sensual, taking the term, of 
:ourse, in its widest signification. Mr. Ten- 
lyson s ordinary style of expression is an 
intensification of the latter style ; and it is 
&gt;ften saved from becoming painful, only by 
ts manifestly voluntary and conscious cha 
racter. All our great old poets have, upon 
itting occasion, made use of the sensual 
style ; we have, in Shakspeare, 

The large Achilles, on his press d bed lolling, 
From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause." 

In Milton, 

And, when they list, their lean and fleshy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw." 

Such instances are, however, exceptions to 
he general style of their poetry ; but the 
poetry of Keats and Mr. Tennyson is, for the 
nost part, entirely made up of passages of 
this character. The most purely moral and 
philosophical lines of the last-named poet are 
rendered, to a certain degree, sensual, by 
the strong consciousness and pride with 
which they are expressed ; for instance, 

" A man is not as God, 
But then most godlike, being most a man." 

We do not find fault with Mr. Tennyson for 
this style, which is abundantly productive of 
beauty, and of which the excess has been 
ihe reaction of the lax and inaccurate styles, 
which have prevailed in poetry for nearly 
two hundred years. We look, however, for 
a more perfect style from the next great 
poet who rises among us, now that that reac 
tion has been gradually going on, for the 
last forty years, and has been completed in 
the poetry of Mr. Tennyson. 

Let us now consider the claim which Mr. 
Tennyson has put forth, in " The Princess," to 
be regarded as a great constructive artist, as 
well as a poet of decided originality of 
thought and feeling, and eminently endowed 
with the faculty of impressive expression. 
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If, in the course of the following remarks, 
\vc fail in doing full justice to Mr. Tenny 
son s poem, as we almost necessarily must, 
if it be really great and original, we shall, 
at least, avoid the injustice of limiting his 
intentions to our perceptions, of leading our! 
readers to suppose that there is no more to j 
be discovered in his production than we our 
selves may be able to unfold. Hegel is re- 1 
ported to have said, in his last days, that his 
writings were understood by no one but 
their editor, Michelet, and that they were 
misunderstood by him. If we fail in arriv 
ing at an accurate estimate of the views by j 
which Mr. Tennyson has been inspired in j 
the composition of his new poem, we shall, j 
at all events, do him the justice of attribut- 1 
ing to him, and proving the existence of, dis- ! 
tinct and substantial intentions of some kind | 
or other ; thus rescuing his work from the 
charge of very insufficient meaning, to which 
it is subject, under the assumption that it 
carries its entire meaning and merit upon j 
the surface. To show that, under this as- 
sumption, "The Princess" is justly subject! 
to such a charge, will be the most powerful 
method of convincing those who are ac 
quainted with Mr. Tennyson s other works, 
that we are not likely to be mistaken in at 
tributing some hidden significance to the 
present poem. That this primary signifi 
cance is hidden may be said to be a 
fault, but will not be urged as an argu 
ment against its existence, by any one who 
is not wholly unread in that school of criti 
cism which has opened to our view the un 
suspected mines of meaning, so long con 
cealed beneath the splendid sur&ee of the 
plays of Shakspeare. 

" The Princess ; a Medley," upon the 
first reading, has a very curious effect. It 
is so thoroughly " a medley," its heteroge- 
neousness is so complete, that we wonder j 
how any mind should have been able to es 
cape the apparently inevitable continuity 
with which feelings and ideas suggest them 
selves. Tragedy, comedy, love, satire, the 
old and the new, modern conventionalisms 
and outrageous fancies, all contrarieties 
come together, and, at first, appear to clash. 

The poem opens with a prologue, which 
is very gracefully written, and deals, in 
skilful allusion, with the most remarkable 
characteristics of the age. We have the 
mutilated statue of "Sir Ralph," a middle- 
age knight, clothed playfully with silks and 
satins, in ironical reference to the way we 
moderns treat the past ; there is talk of 

"Rogues in grain 
Veneered with sanctimonious theory," 

which is a_neat description of a class almost 



peculiar to our own time, and, numerically 
speaking, by no means insignificant ; no 
small proportion of the prologue is occupied 
by pictures of the house and park of an 
English gentleman upon some day of festival, 
when the people are admitted to the latter. 
There 

" The patient leaders of their institute 
Taught them with facts ;" 

with model railways, telegraphs, steamboats, 
balloons, &c. ; and in the house, 

" Upon the pavement lay 
Carved stones of the abbey ruin in the park, 
Huge ammonites, and the tirst bones of time ; 
And on the tables every clime and age 
Jumbled together ;" &c., &c. 

All this part of the poem bears with suf 
ficient distinctness upon the fondness for 
criticising all eras, and for investigating and 
applying all natural powers, whereby our 
day is especially characterized. Finally, a 
party of ladies and young collegians assem 
bles among " the abbey-ruins," and a tale 
is called for, the " Prologue" concluding 
with the following lines, which, together 
with all the rest of this introduction, impress 
the reader with the notion that these first 
pages are of the nature of a skilful overture, 
and are intended to contain in embryo, and 
to suggest the general character of the entire 
poem : 

" A tale that really suited time and place 
Were such a medley, we should have him back 
Who told the Winter s Tale, to do it for us ; 
A Gothic ruin and a Grecian house, 
A talk of college and of ladies rights, 
A feudal knight in silken masquerade, 
And there with shrieks and strange experiments, 
For which the good Sir Ralph had burnt them all, 
The nineteenth century gambols on the grass. 
No matter : we will say whatever comes." 

Such is the character of the Prologue to 
" The Princess : a Medley;" and every reader 
of it, who is not unacquainted with Mr. 
Tennyson s fondness for metaphysical alle 
gory, and frequently declared interest in, 
and acquaintance with, the tendencies and 
promises of the day, must proceed to the 
perusal of the main portion of the poem, full 
of curiosity to learn what our great poet has 
to sing or say concerning that which he 
himself, in the concluding piece of his last 
publication, " The Poet s Song," has pointed 
out as the only fitting subject for the muse 
of the nineteenth century. 

But such a reader is likely to be strangely 
disappointed with his first perusal of the 
main portion of the poem ; in place of any 
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professed commentary on the time and its 
prospects, we come at once upon a fantasti 
cal love story, which, at first, appears not to 
have the remotest connexion with the mat 
ters obviously hinted at in the " prologue." 
The immense majority of readers will put 
aside the book, and, if they are honest to 
themselves, will pronounce it to be, upon the 
whole, " a failure." The innumerable 
hints which occur throughout, of the exist 
ence of a solid substratum of meaning, are 
too subtle to arrest attention and awaken 
thought among the many. Even the per 
fect correspondence of the " conclusion" 
with the " prologue," and the unaccountable 
apparent irrelevance of both, will be insuffi 
cient to startle readers of poetry, in general, 
into a notion that the " failure" may possibly 
be their own, and not the poet s. The fol 
lowing lines are part of the "conclusion :" 

"Here closed our compound story, which at first 
Had only* meant to banter little maids 
With mock heroics and with parody ; 
But slipt in some strange way, crossed with 

burlesque, 

From mock to earnest, even with tones 
Of tragic, and with less and less of jest. 

* * * * 

But we went back to the abbey, and sat on, 

So much the gathering darkness charmed ; we 

sat 

Saying little, wrapt in nameless reverie, 
Perchance upon the future man. 

* * * * 

Last little Lilia, rising without sound, 
Disrobed the glimmering statue of Sir Ralph 
From those rich silks, and home well pleased we 
went." 

The tale runs thus : " The Princess," Ida, 
had been betrothed in childhood to a prince, 
whom she had never seen. When she be 
comes a woman, she refuses to fulfil an 
engagement which was not of her own mak 
ing. Marriage would interfere with her 
plans, which extend to the reformation and 
regeneration of woman ; and, to carry out 
which, she has retired with a number of 
ladies from the world, and has founded 
a college for women exclusively. Over 
the gate is written 

" Let no man enter here on pain of death." 



* So the first edition. In the second the 
runs thus : 

"Here closed our complex story, which at first, 
Perhaps, but meant to banter little maids, &n." 

Mr. Tennyson has been taught, by the reception 
of his first edition, a little of the wisdom which is 
commonly the last at which great writers arrive, 
namely, that of giving the "reading public" suffi 
cient credit for obtuseness. 



The prince, who has fallen in love with a 
portrait and a lock of hair, endeavours to 
{win his right by stratagem. With two 
j friends, Cyril and Florian, he enters the 
I college, in female attire; their disguise is 
j discovered by accident, and they are turned 
[out of the college ; the penalty of death be- 
! ing waived, in consideration of the prince 
having saved the life of Ida, who, in her 
precipitate flight after the discovery, falls 
from a bridge into a torrent. Meantime the 
king, the prince s father, fearing for the 
I safety of his son, has encamped with an 
I army about the walls of the college, and re- 
j tains as an hostage, Gama, the father of the 
I princess, who has fallen into his hands. 
Matters lead at last to the decision of Ida s 
right to despise the contract, by a combat 
between the prince and a party of his friends, 
j and the brothers of Ida, and an equal num 
ber of their adherents. The prince and his 
party are vanquished, and himself wounded. 
Whereupon Ida opens her gates to victors 
and vanquished, sets her pupils to tend on 
and fall in love with the hitherto detested 
males, tends herself the wounded prince, and 
marries him ; and, in the very hour of her 
triumph, forgets all her plans for female re 
generation. 

Such is the plot of this story, which is 
about three thousand lines long. There are 
numerous other instances and characters, all 
wonderfully elaborated, which we have not 
noticed, because they have no connexion 
whatever with the main plot ; but had we 
done so we should still have fallen far short 
| of giving the reader a notion of the utter 
want of interest, unity, and purpose, in this 
production, considered merely as a narrative 
poem ; and of its miserable weakness and 
want of integrity, if regarded, as some re 
gard it, as a satire upon learned women. 
Now, by regarding it as neither one nor the 
other, and attributing to it some significance 
of which the incidents and characters are 
merely symbolical expressions, we at once 
do away with an overwhelming amount of 
difficulty and contradiction, and are enabled 
to reconcile its composition with the quality 
of Mr. Tennyson s genius. 

No one who coincides with Mr. Carlyle s 
fine criticism of the second part of Faust, will 
be disposed to quarrel with us, for declaring 
the existence of a significance in " The Prin 
cess," before we pretend to be able to give 
anything like a full and accurate account of 
that significance. It is, however, our duty 
to set before the reader as far as our space 
will permit, such proof of the being of a 
central idea in this poem, together with 
such clue to the nature of that idea, as we 
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ourselves, after a very careful study of the 
work, have been able to arrive at. 

An opinion has long been prevalent, that 
the phenomena of the present day, treated 
with respect to their more or less obvious 
consequences for the future, must constitute 
the subject-matter of the next great poem. 
We repeat that Mr. Tennyson himself has 
not been backward in declaring, directly 
and indirectly, his coincidence in the popu 
lar views upon this point. Of his recent 
poems, several treat openly, and with con 
siderable foresight and profundity of obser 
vation, concerning those phenomena ; and 
no thoughtful reader of " Locksley Hall," 
of the " Prologue " and " Epilogue " to the 
" Morte d Arthur," "Amphion," "Ulys 
ses," " The Golden Year," &c., could for 
a moment imagine that the poet, who, in 
such brief pieces, has discussed the features 
and prospects of the times, in a tone so lofty 
and generalizing, would, in the present 
poem, by which his permanent reputation 
must be in a great measure decided, de 
scend to the exclusive treatment of one or 
two petty features, which, if it is true that 
they are characteristics of the time, are as 
impermanent as they are unimportant. Had 
a judicious student of the above named 
poems been questioned, before the appear 
ance of " The Princess," as to his opinion 
of the probable character of the next long 
composition by Mr. Tennyson, we cannot 
but believe that he would have declared his 
expectation of a work, written with precise 
ly the views which appear to be announced 
in "The Prologue" to that poem. Were 
such a student to experience any difficulty in 
deducing at once, from the poem itself, its pri 
mary thought, he would question himself as to 
what would probably constitute that thought ; 
and it is most likely that he would immedi 
ately fix upon the vast struggle which has 
long been in progress against authority of 
every possible kind, as being the most vital, 
and, in its consequences, the all important 
characteristic of the age we live in. That 
such struggle, with all its complicated ele 
ments and bearings, does, in fact, consti 
tute the very essence and soul of the poem 
before us, is a truth of which we have been 
more and more convinced during each one 
of many successive perusals. Let us 
frankly confess that an unusually careful 
study of this poem has not enabled us to dis 
cover any very distinct connexion between 
the greater portion of its details, and what 
we conceive to be the central thought ; 
upon which, if the poem be a truly artistical 
work, they must every one of them depend, 
for their primary meaning and value. Very 
many are the thoughts, illusions, traits of 



character, and incidents, the true meaning 
of which we seem to perceive fully ; very 
many appear to us to possess some only 
half-perceived capacity of application to the 
central thought ; but very many more have 
proved too enigmatical for our patience, or 
our powers ; yet even these, equally with 
the rest, bear upon their faces the strongest 
evidences of their symbolical character. 
Our space will necessarily limit us to the 
mention of some few of the most remarkable 
details. In the most prominent incidents of 
the piece, namely, the isolation of Ida and 
her followers, and her refusal to ratify the 
contract, which the two old kings had made 
in her infancy, and without proposing to 
consult her desires, the declaration of inde 
pendence, which, in our day, for the first 
time is really being made, by secular know 
ledge, is shadowed forth with a distinctness 
of which it is impossible for us to convey a 
sufficing notion to those of our readers who 
are unacquainted with the poem. The cha 
racter of Ida, who is "the very Ida of the 
Intellect," seems to be intended to represent 
that of science, or the simple intellect, in 
the most inclusive and exalted form which 
it is capable of reaching by its own unaided 
efforts. In its rebellion against an exorbi 
tant authority, it has fallen into the grievous 
mistake of refusing to acknowledge any au 
thority at all. It is much in the right and 
much in the wrong ; and has to undergo a 
disastrous course of error before it can be 
taught the knowledge of the truth. Innume 
rable passages which are extravagant and 
unnatural absurdities, if we are to believe 
that they are the words of, or have allusion 
to, a woman of flesh and blood, are replete 
with profound philosophy, if Ida is to be re 
garded as the representative of the passive 
or feminine principle of the intellect, in a 
condition of total independence of, and op 
position to, powers of higher activity and 
authority. Take, for instance, the follow 
ing chant, with which Ida hails the victory 
of her cause a victory which, be it remem 
bered, she immediately throws away : 

" Our enemies have fall n, have fall n ; the seed, 
The little seed they laughed at, in the dark, 
Has ris n and cleft the soil, and grown a bulk 
Of spanless girth, that lays on every side 
A thousand arms, and rushes to the sun. 

"Our enemies have fall n, have fall n: they 
came 

The leaves were wet with woman s tears; 
they heard 

A noise of songs they would not understand; 

They marked it with the RED CROSS to the fall, 

And would hare strown it, and arefalTn (hem- 
selves. 
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; Our enemies have full n, have fall n : 

came 

The woodmen with their axes : lo ! the tree ! 
But we will make it fagots for the hearth, 
And shape it plank and beam, for roof and 

floor, 
And boats and bridges, for tJie use of men. 



they 



they | who is the father of Ida, and of her powerful 
champions, Arac and his brothers, shadow 
forth the present condition of a power, the 
weakness and decay of which have pro 
duced the phenomenon which is typified by 
Ida s isolation ? Is not the inscription 
above the palace-gate, " Let no man enter 
here on pain of death," a very just expres 
sion of the penalty incurred by those who 
seek to set up their habitation within the 
enchanted regions of the passive intellect ? 
The sweet Melissa is the offspring of the 
hateful Blanche, the mighty Arac of the 
nerveless Gama : have we riot here the ge 
neration of the opposites by opposites, which 
phenomenon in connexion 
with the birth of principles ? 

There are, we repeat, innumerable in 
cidents, characters, contrasts, and allusions, 



" Our enemies have fall n, have fall n : 

struck ; 
With their own blows they hurt themselves ; nor 

knew 

There dwelt an iron nature in the grain ; 
The glittering axe was broken in their arms, 
The arms were shatter d to the shoulder-blade. 

" Our enemies have fall n ; but this shall grow 
A night of summer from the heat, a breadth 
Of Autumn drooping fruits of power ; and 

roll d 

With music in the Eonian breeze of tune, 
The tops shall strike from star to star, the fangs 
Shall move the stony hases of the ivorld." 

Is this the language of fanciful satire, or 
that of philosophical allegory ? Is this a 
literary lady s way of expressing her satis 
faction at the success of a crotchet ? or is it 
the song that is now bursting from thousands 
of hearts in every part of the civilized 
world ? the proud hymn of the Intellect, 
over a triumph, which, according to Mr. 
Tennyson s allegory, has yet to be in consi 
derable part modified, or reversed ? Re 
garded in this light, the above song is mag 
nificent ; but if we are to rest in the super 
ficial meaning of the poem, this chant is a j cause, hitherto, we have been unable to as- 
senseless impertinence. | s *g n to them their true position in the gene- 
ra ^ allegory. A certain odd wantofconse- 
cutiveness in the individual characters, which 
is obviously not the result of want of care in 



the primary meanings of which are totally 
dark to us ; but that they have such pri 
mary meanings is commonly manifest from 
the fact, that their superficial senses are 
wholly insufficient to justify their existence ; 
Psyche, for instance, is " the Lady of three 
castles ;" a fact which bears in no way upon 
the outward sense of the story, but which is, 
nevertheless, impressed upon the reader by 
:wo or three repetitions. It is much the 
same with the characters of Cyril, Florian, 
;he twin brothers of Arac, and of one or 
;wo others, who appear to us to be not 
a whit the less manifestly allegorical, be- 



There are few passages of length equal 
to the above, which are equally obvious in 
signification. The greater portion of the 
poem is exceedingly, and perhaps necessari- [their development, considered together with 
ly, obscure; but in the obscurest parts, Jan equally odd mechanical symmetry in 
there are bright glimpses of the primary their relationships, would at once stamp this 
sense. What are Ida s tamed leopards, but ! production, in our opinion, as being all 
the lower powers of nature in just submis 
sion to the enlightened Intellect ? What is 



the baby Aglaia (A^Xaia, splendour, grace, 
&c.), but the splendid future, the daughter 
of the soul Psyche ? What is the Lady 
Blanche, 

" A double-rouged and treble-wrinkled dame, 
With all her faded autumns falsely brown" 

if not the representative of some worn-out 
form of Intellect, which retains nothing of 
its former excellence but the name ? What 
does her juxtaposition with the younger 
Psyche, by whom she is supplanted in the 
affections of Ida and the University, mean, 
if not the present juxtaposition of lifelessless 
and true vitality in the intellectual system, 
and the forced retreat of the one before the 
other? Does not the decrepit Gama, that 
" little dry old man, not like a king," 
who is " swamped in lazy tolerance," but 



rical, were the allegory itself much 
manifest than it is, and had much less care 
been taken by the poet in the "Prologue" 
and " Conclusion," to direct the reader to 
the real character of his work. 

The poem is crowded with incidents, 
characters, and thoughts, and with the most 
subtle and laboured contrasts and juxtaposi 
tions, all of which would have been wholly 
thrown away, and worse than thrown away, 
upon a very flimsy plot, and a satire the 
poignancy of which they would have con 
stantly diminished. This lavish expendi 
ture of unnecessary materials, this constant 
occurrence of features that have no vital 
connexion with the plot of the satire, gives, 
upon the no-meaning hypothesis, an inex 
pressibly unsatisfactory effect to the whole 
work, which, viewed in this light, reminds 
us of the box full of inanimate dolls, that 
we remember, in our childhood, to have 
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peeped into, before the commencement of j 
Punch s drama ; or, to employ a more digni- r 
fied illustration, of the meaningless jumble 
of colours and outlines, which a painted 
window presents, when viewed from the 
outside. 

Thoroughly as the poem is redeemed, by 
the view which has now been taken of it, 
from the weightiest of the censures to which 
it is liable, in the absence of this, or of some 
very similar view, it is not to be denied that 
the work is deformed by faults, and by 
faults which are not to be found, at least to 
the same extent, in Mr. Tennyson s former 
writings. None of ihese faults, however, 
seem to have resulted from a defect of care 
in the finish. Mr. Tennyson seems rather 
to have erred in the other extreme ; or, to 
use his own words, by polishing, " till all is 
ripe and rotten." 

The finish is too high for so large a work, 
giving it an effect something like that which 
would be produced by an immense pencil 
drawing. Mr. Tennyson also attempts to 
produce, by simple versification, effects of 
which versification seems to be incapable ; 
and artifice pushed beyond its limits, looks 
like a want of art. We protest against the 
unfair trial of harmony in verse, by printing 
it like prose; but we think that nothing can 
justify such lines as these, 

" With stroke on stroke, the horse and horseman 

came, 

As comes a pillar of electric cloud, 
Flying off the roofs, and sucking up the drains, 
And shadowing down the champaign, till it 

strikes 
On a wood, and takes, and breaks, and cracks, 

and splits, 
And twists the grain with such a roar, that the 

earth 
Reels, and the herdsmen cry." 

The gravest fault, however, and one 
which seriously affects the value of the 
work, is the fact, that it is constructed upon, 
rather than inspired by, the central idea. 
This gives it an appearance of weakness 
which must be felt by those who best ap 
preciate the merits of the poem ; and which 
must be fatal to the impression made by it 
upon readers who will not take the pains 
required to get deeper than the surface. A 
poem of this kind ought to contain nothing 
to offend even a careless reader, possessed 
of tolerably accurate taste; its meaning 
should not be destructive of its merely 
superficial beauty : but the excellence, the 
absence of which we are lamenting, has 
probably never been attained by any poet 
since Shakspeare. Let us therefore thank 
Mr. Tennyson for having put forth an un 
deniable claim to 



"The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors, 
And poets sage." 

The promise which was held out by 
The Palace of Art," The Dream of Fair 
Women" and by one or two other poems, 
constructed upon much the same principles, 
but with far less power, has been, to a great 
extent, redeemed in " The Princess." But 
Mr. Tennyson has not yet done his best. 
We trust that the hints which are contained 
in the foregoing pages, and which we offer 
to his consideration, with the modesty that 
becomes commentators upon an original 
poet who has so lately made his appearance 
among us, may not be wholly unacceptable 
and useless to him, who is too much of an 
artist to be ignorant, that in art, outward 
law and inward inspiration must ever work 
hand in hand. 



ART. III. Tico Summers in Norway. By 
the Author of "The Angler in Ireland." 
2 vols. London, 1840. 

IN the preceding Number of this Review 
we indulged ourselves, it may be too dis 
cursively, with some observations on the 
Art of Angling. If we prolonged the discus 
sion beyond the endurance of any reader, 
let him remember, that patience is an 
angler s virtue, and ought to be exercised 
by all concerned, whether it be with the ex 
position or the practice of so great an art. 
We now desire to take up, more briefly, 
certain scientific portions of the subject. 

Mr. Stoddart s opinion in regard to the 
spawning of trout and salmon and so we 
presume offish in general is different from 
that of all preceding observers, whether 
fishers or physiologists. He asserts that the 
female does all the work herself, without 
any assistance from the male. She forms 
her own redd or furrow, expels the ova by a 
process of self-exertion, and covers them by 
the action of her tail as they descend. The 
milter, he holds, during these operations, 
yields her no assistance whatever. " It is 
possible he may be at hand on the watch, 
waiting the completion of the process ; but 
he avoids, during its continuance, every 
show of contact with the female ; and his 
interference with the operation can amount 
to nothing more than the scaring away of 
small fry from the spawning-bed ; or per 
haps he may indulge his own voracious ap 
petite by picking up the stray ova as they 
roll towards him a propensity not to be 
wondered at, while it is of common occur 
rence to capture large trout with individuals 
of their own species projecting from their 
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mouths." P. 27. How then, it may be 
naturally asked, do these ova produce their 
young ? This the author, in an ensuing 
portion of his work, proceeds to explain as 
follows : 

" 1 have come to the conclusion, therefore, first 
of all, that although the milter and gpawner are 
very frequently discovered to be on the redd to 
gether as a pair, this pairing takes place only for 
the occasion ; and that the same milter will serve 
several females in succession, according as they 
are in a state of preparation to receive him. 
Again, that this state of preparation happens 
after the completion of (he spawning process, when 
the females are in the condition of what are 
called kelts. It is not an impregnation of the 
shedded or flowing ova that takes place, but an 
impregnation of the ovaria after spawning; and 
this for the purpose of endowing or fructifying 
the next year s deposit. I may also add, that the 
fact of the male parr of eight or nine months 
growth being, as respects its milt, fully matured, 
while the female fish of the same age exhibits 
no corresponding forwardness in regard to the 
spawn, most unquestionably confirms the reason 
ableness of such views ; and if it has not the 
weight and value of actual experiment in regard 
to them, yet, if looked upon as an anomalous and 
inexplicable circumstance, when taken into ac 
count by the experimentalist himself, as is the 
case in this instance, it certainly tempts to the 
inquiry, Have such experiments been conducted 
upon their legitimate bases ? or, in other words, 
is there no error or oversight, no questionable 
postulate, on the faith of which they have been 
put into operation." P. 199. 

Now, Mr. Stoddart s notions on these 
points would be of no consequence in them- 
selves, as he evidently is not, and does not 
profess to be, a scientific observer ; but when 
taken up vaguely by other people, especially 
when conjoined with what is contemptuous 
on his own part, and therefore to be con 
demned on ours, they may lead not only to 
a misapprehension of Mr. Shaw s conclu 
sions, but to a misconstruction of his cha 
racter. For example, in criticising certain 
experiments performed by Mr. Shaw, by 
means of which he produced some hybrid 
broods, specimens of which we have our 
selves seen and handled, but the final results 
of which Mr. Stoddart thinks have not been 
properly explained to himself and the public, 
he observes as follows : " Some mishap has 
plainly taken place j the wild ducks have 
been at work,* the ponds robbed of their 
previous contents ; or, so I fear, a new and 
important discovery is on the eve of coming 



* In the course of a previous experiment, some 
wild ducks had unfortunately stumbled on Mr. 
Shaw s boxes during winter, and swallowed up 
most of the collected ova of that year. 



to light ; the error, ab initio, has been delect 
ed, and it will require not time or assiduity 
merely, but caution, craft, and resolution, to 
unravel the threads of former speculation, 
and reblend them together, so as to attract 
and harmonize. Seriously speaking, how 
ever," &c. P. 201. And he then proceeds 
with his own views. Now we think the se 
rious portion lies, not in what he is about to 
state, whatever that may be, but in what he 
has just already stated. He has made a 
serious insinuation, if not accusation affect 
ing, as appears to us, Mr. Shaw s truthful 
ness and sincerity of spirit, not only repre- 
hensibly inconsistent with all that is known 
of that observer s character and conduct, but 
ridiculously contradictory of frequent lauda 
tion, bestowed upon those excellent attributes 
by the critic himself throughout the other 
portions of his volume, surely in mockery ; 
for what credit can be conscientiously as 
signed to any man for the results of one 
experiment, if we could believe him capable 
of intentionally deceiving us by craft and 
cunning in another ? Poets have been by 
some one most irreverently designated " in 
spired idiots." Mr. Stoddart is a poet, and 
of some power ; but it appears to us that 
even his prose on this occasion (if prose is 
ever inspired at all) has not been presided 
over by the goddess of wisdom. 

Mr. Shaw, as is probably well known to 
many of our readers, succeeded several 
years ago in maturing the spawn of salmon, 
and producing living fry, by intermingling 
the milt and ova of the adults. The ob 
served fact of the male parrs with the milt 
matured, being " at all times found in com 
pany with the adult female salmon while 
depositing her spawn in the river," suggest, 
ed the idea that they were probably there for 
a sufficient reason. To demonstrate the 
power and nature of the function performed, 
he, in January, 1837, took a female salmon 
of fourteen pounds from the natural spawn 
ing-bed, from whence he also took a male 
parr weighing one and a half ounce, the milt 
of which he mingled with the expressed ova 
of the salmon ; and the spawn thus com 
mingled, he imbedded in the gravel of a 
streamlet connected with his experimental 
ponds. The process succeeded in every re 
spect, as it had done when tried with adult 
parents. The young fish appeared in em 
bryo, were hatched, increased in size as parr, 
assumed the migratory aspect, and became 
smolts, or salmon-fry. This experiment he 
tried repeatedly, and with every requisite 
precaution, whether of a positive or a nega 
tive nature ; and he seems even at that early 
period to have anticipated, and rendered 
foundationlcss, the fanciful objections of such 
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cavilling inquirers as Mr. Stoddart. Thus, 
early in January, 1838, he took another fe 
male salmon, weighing fourteen pounds, and 
two male parr from the same spawning-bed, 
and commingled two lots of milt and ova, 
placing them in different streams. Although 
by an accident (referred to in the preceding 
note) he lost most of this impregnation, the 
few that remained showed a progressive 
growth entirely corresponding to that of the 
former hatching. So also, in December, 
1838, he took a female salmon of eleven 
pounds from the river, and four male parrs 
from the same spawning-bed. After impreg 
nating four different lots of her ova, one lot 
to each parr, he placed the four parrs in a 
pond where they remained until the follow 
ing May, at which period they assumed the 
migratory dress. The ova were placed in 
streams to which no other fish had access, 
and there they became mature in the same I 
progressive manner as those produced from i 
an adult pair of salmon ; thus clearly de- i 
monstrating that the young salmon of eight- j 
een months old, while yet in the parr or \ 
early state, actually perform the functions | 
of the male parent before they quit the river, j 
It was in consequence, as we have already | 
indicated, of Mr. Shaw having observed the 
curious fact, that male parr with the milt 
matured were at all times to be seen accom 
panying the adult female salmon, while the 
latter were depositing their spawn in the 
river courses (female parr being at the same 
time absent), that he was first induced to try 
the experiments above narrated. The cau 
tious and considerate way in which \\efenced 
himself, and floored Mr. Stoddart, is well 
explained in the following passage, which 
occurs in a note to Mr. Shaw s paper: 

" As I believe it has been objected to my 
views, or rather practice, regarding this mode 
of impregnation, that the generative influence 
may have been in some other way effected than 
through the medium of the parr, I therefore 
took every means to prove the truthful results 
of my experiments by varying, in some measure, 
their conditions. Thus, in two instances, I took 
a portion of the ova from a female salmon, and j 
placed them, without impregnation, in & stream of 
pure water. The result was as I had antici 
pated: up to the termination of the general 
hatching season, they exhibited no appearance 
of vitality. The female, from which one lot of 
ova was taken and placed in water without im 
pregnation, was the female with which the four 
parr above alluded to were spawned. They were 
placed in the same stream, but in a separate ves 
sel from the four lots impregnated. The other 
lot was taken from the female with which the 
male from pond No. 3 was spawned. The un- 
impregnated lot was placed in the same stream 
with the former. The impregnated lot was pla 
ced in the stream of pond No. 3. To avoid con 



tact, the unimpregnated lots were in each case 
taken first, and removed to a distance."* 

Could anything be more prudent than this 
proceeding, or more legitimate than the con 
clusion come to ? Masses of ova are divided 
into sundry portions. A certain process is 
carefully performed on some of these por 
tions, and as carefully abstained from in re 
spect to others, and the results are always 
found to be conformable in each that is, all 
those portions which have been commingled 
with the milt become prolific and parr-pro 
ducing, while those which have not been so 
commingled continue barren. f 

Mr. Stoddart s commentary, which, we 
confess, we do not comprehend so clearly as 
we do the experiments themselves, is as fol 
lows : 

" The averment in the note in question I hold 
fairly open to challenge, upon the ground that it 
is, in fact, a slurring over of one of the most 
important points connected with the breeding of 
salmon, and also because it embodies an admis 
sion, on the part of Mr. Shaw, which is very apt 
to impress one with the idea that the experiment 
under detail was imperfectly, if not careless!} , 
conducted. I allude to the insertion of the words 
as I anticipated, which phrase plainly indicates 
that Mr. S. had made up his mind to meet with 
but one fixed result to the experiment, although 
upon what grounds he had done so, apart from 
mere prejudice, he has not thought fit to en 
lighten the reader." P. 189. 

If Mr. Shaw s experiments are strange 
and illogical, we are sure that Mr. Stoddart s 
commentary is stranger and more illogical 



* See Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, vol. xiv. part ii. note to p. 562. 

t The same diseased propensity to reason on facts 
without remembering them, is exhibited by the au 
thor of a really useful little volume "On River 
Angling for Salmon and Trout" (1840), by John 
Younger of St. Boswells. Alluding to Mr. Shaw s 
experiments with the parr and salmon, he observes 
" However correct in his main opinion, derived 
from a class of excellent experiments, that the parr 
is the young of the salmon, or other red fish, of the 
first season, still the impregnation of the roe of a 
fifteen pound baggit salmon, by a two ounce parr 
of her last year s spawn, is too great a stretch for a 
vulgar fisherman s comprehension or credulity, 
however many learned Thebans may believe it. 
May we not with more probability imagine, that 
the roe of the baggit salmon, with which Mr. Shaw 
spawned by compression, and at the same time 
brought in contact with the milt of the small male 
parr, and thereby supposed to have impregnated 
the female s spawn as emitted, is it not as proba 
ble that at least a quantity of the spawn would 
have produced the young as well without as with 
contact with the puny parr ?" Has Mr. Younger 
really read Mr. Sha w s observations, or has he 
written his own ? The two doings seem incompa 
tible with each other. 
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still ; in fact we fear it possesses those attri 
butes independent altogether of Mr. Shaw. 
But not only does the latter distinctly state the 
general or suggestive ground (the want of 
which is complained of) on which he had 
formed his opinion prior to experiment, but 
Mr. Stoddart himself actually quotes, as we 
ourselves have done, the very passage. He 
had seen the breeding parr haunting habit 
ually the natural spawning beds of salmon, 
and this it was that induced him both to form 
his opinion and to perform his experiments. 
The one fortunately confirmed the other, and 
proved that he was right ; but whether he 
had been right or wrong eventually, he had, 
in the first place, fair inferential ground 
to go upon, and has given us that ground 
surely apart from what his critic calls 
" mere prejudice." 

Moreover, what possible effect could Mr. 
Shaw s anticipations, whether well or ill- 
founded, have upon the hatching of the sal 
mon spawn ? And is not an anticipated 
result arrived at, and solidly secured and 
demonstrated, by a series of what are called 
tentative experiments, performed in a hope 
ful and foreseeing spirit, if not more valu 
able in itself, certainly more creditable to 
the discoverer, than if that result had been 
attained by chance, or some hap-hazard and 
empirical set of observations ? Thus the 
very features which render Mr. Shaw s dis 
coveries the more interesting and satisfactory 
to others, because the more philosophically 
conducted, tend only to deteriorate them in 
Mr. Stoddart s view. He contends that the 
whole of these most signal and successful 
experiments are based upon a " false but 
popular notion, that the ova of the salmon, 
previous to its (their) being emitted is (are) 
in an unimpregnated state," and he himself 
not only maintains the contrary, but re 
iterates it, with his eyes open, a very few 
minutes after he has copied, no doubt with 
his own hands, the very passages in which 
Mr. Shaw has proved the fact to be other 
wise than Mr. Stoddart thinks it. 

So anxious seems Mr. Stoddart lest the 
worse should not appear the better reason, 
and vice versa, that he does not always ac 
curately report even what lies spread upon 
the printed page before him. Thus Mr. 
Shaw says 

" In conducting the experiment of artificial 
impregnation, it appeared to me to be very de 
sirable that the male should be taken with the 
female of his own selection, at the very moment 
when they were mutually engaged in the con 
tinuance of their species. To take a female from 
one part of a stream, and a male from another, 
might not have given the same chances of a suc 
cessful issue to the experiment." P. 554. 



Upon which the commentator remarks 

" Mr. S. evidently, in the instance detailed, 
acknowledges as essential the existence of a 
mutual understanding betwixt the sexes." 
P. 194. 

Now, Mr. Shaw does not in any way ac 
knowledge that it is " essential," but merely 
mentions that he thought it " very desirable." 
He never could have acknowledged it to be 
essential, because he knew the contrary, 
and has stated it in that passage of his pa 
per (p. 566) where he narrates the curious 
fact of his having performed the vitalizing 
process upon the ova of a salmon which had 
been killed and removed from the river a 
couple of hours before, and could therefore 
have had but a small share in any " mutual 
understanding" upon any subject whatso 
ever. So also, when Mr. Shaw is narrating 
a subsequent experiment in January, 1839, 
on a female salmon which was taken from 
the river " in the act of spawning, in the 
absence of the male," Mr. Stoddart imme 
diately strikes in with " What, then, I ask, 
is to be presumed from the fact that a female 
salmon can perform the generative functions, 
as Mr. Shaw terms them, unassisted ?" Mr. 
Shaw does not consider, and therefore would 
not think of terming, the spawning of the 
female salmon the generative function. He 
regards it only as an essential, not a self-suf 
ficing, portion of that function ; but as, 
according to Mr. Stoddart s theory, or rather 
hypothesis, spawning constitutes the sole, 
and for the time being sufficient process, he 
makes Mr. Shaw, who thinks the reverse, 
say that it is so too. Whereas the latter 
most accurate observer s opinion is, that the 
absence of the male salmon is an exceptional 
case, foreseen and provided for, when it does 
occur, by the presence of the parr, and that 
the simple process of spawning by itself 
alone would go for nothing. 

It would almost seem as if Mr. Stoddart 
was not aware, that the different physiologi 
cal laws which regulate production, were 
greatly varied in the different classes of the 
animal kingdom, in accordance with the 
range of structure, so highly diversified, al 
though in each so wondrously adapted to 
the end in view. He desires, by sleight of 
hand, to overturn the very foundations of all 
acquired experience and recorded know 
ledge in respect to these matters ; and what 
renders his own views the more preposte 
rous, is, that if they were true, the truth 
would have been made manifest from the 
first, and would have met the eye of old and 
young almost every hour in every running 
stream, and could in no way continue among 
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the hid secrets of nature, still to be ascer 
tained. And what are the proofs adduced, 
besides his own vague reasoning on the sub 
ject ? Merely this, that many years ago, a 
gentleman, his informant, and an eye-wit 
ness of the fact, " while angling along with 
his brother on the Earn at Strowan Bridge, 
near Grief, the latter got hold of what he at 
first supposed to be simply a river-trout ; but 
on drawing it ashore, was surprised to find 
that he had captured two fish of the species, 
and these, strange to say, attached to each 
other." Note to p. 24. He names the per 
sons referred to, who are, we admit, well- 
known gentlemen of the highest character 
for truthfulness and intelligence, and excel 
lent anglers to boot ; but that the contrary 
usage is that not only of fishes in general, 
but of trout and salmon in particular, is what 
we are well assured from a multiplicity of 
circumstantial observations of a directly op 
posite nature which place the old idea on a 
foundation so broad and deep that it cannot 
be shaken. This, of course, is not a matter, 
the physiological details of which can be en 
tered fully into in an article like the present, 
which ought not to be altogether as " Caviar 
to the multitude ;" and as the onus probandi 
rests, in the meantime, with those who seek 
to remove the ancient land-marks which our 
fathers have set, we hope they will no longer 
delay an ample illustration of the subject. 
We trust, however, that Mr. Stoddart will 
not any further " follow out the analogy," 
as he terms it, which he has adduced as to 
the eggs of poultry, but rather bear in mind, 
that although the functions of fishes may be 
still in several points obscure, of this fact we 
are already so far certain, that fishes them 
selves, being featherless, wingless, and with 
out feet, can be neither cocks nor hens. 

We fear we may have already prolonged 
this discussion beyond the patience of our 
readers ; but they who " deem our prattle 
to be tedious," must remember, that as ac 
curate a knowledge as we can attain to of 
the haunts and habits of salmon, whether 
parr or parents, is really a matter of the 
highest moment in an economical and com 
mercial point of view, when we consider the 
extreme value of our fisheries ; so that, set 
ting aside the intellectual interest of the sub 
ject merely as one of science, it has an un 
doubted right of appeal from the pursuits of 
the philosopher to the purses of the people. 

The pairing of salmon during spawning 
time has been often observed ; and it is a 
habit which we may reasonably infer would 
not prevail at that particular period, if it had 
taken place, according to Mr. Stoddart s hy 
pothesis, after the spawning of the preceding 
year, when the fish were kehs. Mr. Andrew 



Young, the skilful and long-experienced 
manager of the Duke of Sutherland s North- 
country fisheries, in an unpublished letter 
now before us, writes as follows : 

" Mr. Shaw is perfectly right in stating that 
salmon pair. I daresay I may say that I have 
seen more salmon spawning than any man alive 
at this time ; and I am sure that I have never yet 
seen a female spawning without a male. But 
the services of one male are as good as those of 
another, if the milt of both is equally mature. A 
male fish, however, must be had, else the female 
will not remain a moment on the spawning 
ground. The experiment has been tried fre 
quently (and is a well-known, though most re 
prehensible poaching practice), by killing the 
male from the side of the female, and her first 
proceeding was to fall back into the pool below 
the spawning-ford, and from thence return with 
another male fish. This practical experiment 
has even been carried the length of picking off 
nine males successively from the side of the 
same individual female, and frequently have from 
three to eight been killed in that insidious man 
ner. The fact is certain, that in the process of 
spawning, the female fish will be unproductive 
unless the ova come in contact with the milt, 
and that contact must occur when both milt and 
roe are in a state of maturity. Of this there 
need be no doubt. Deposit the ova without im 
pregnation at the time of exclusion, and treat 
them otherwise as carefully as you can, and no 
thing is produced : impregnate the ova, and in 
due course you have a swarm of salmon-fry. Or 
take the milt and ova from a pair of salmon in 
August, when neither is as yet mature, and de 
posit them with equal care, you produce nothing : 
take the same materials from a brace of fish at 
a later period during the natural and spawning 
time, and when the fish are themselves upon the 
fords, and you produce fry. Mr. T. T. Stoddart 
draws far-fetched inferences from barn-door 
cocks and hens. He ought to recollect, that 
whether he disbelieves all natural facts or no, he 
himself writes on fishes."* 

Let us endeavour to ascertain Mr. Stod 
dart s views upon the same subject. His 
general argument against pairing is, that the 



* In another communication with which we have 
been favoured by Mr. Young, he adds as follows : 
" Mr. Shaw is quite correct in the principle on 
which he conducted his experiments on the hatch 
ing of salmon. Mr T. T. S. admits that fishermen 
have seen (we wonder he has not done so himself !) 
the ova flowing from the female. So have I often, 
and also the milt from the male. Pray, of what 
use is the large quantity of the latter, found in 
salmon when they commence to spawn ? Has na 
ture formed that one thing in vain ! Take a salmon 
from oft the spawning ground in time of spawning:, 
and hang it up bv the head, and the milt will run 
off freely. The ova of the female fish will do the 
same. Mr. Tod Stoddart s work, so far as points of 
that kind are concerned, I assure you is entirely 
against nature." Our other MS. collections, which 
on this subject are curious and extensive, all con 
firm these views. 
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number of spawners which ascend the Tweed, 
and, as he believes, salmon-streams in gene 
ral, exceeds that of the he-fish in the propor 
tion of three to one ; and although he ad 
mits it as true that salmon frequently leave 
the sea in pairs, he denies that these are 
necessarily male and female. He thinks 
they are often both spawners, and adds, that 
during the early grilse season, when they 
enter the river in considerable shoals, it is 
not uncommon to find five-sixths of the lot 
females. 

" I hold then as inaccurate the assertion, that 
salmon regularly pair off in the manner of par 
tridges and grouse. [He is right in thinking 
that they do not betake themselves either to the 
corn-fields, or ower the muir amang the heath 
er. ] They certainly pair, but it is not as they 
are described or understood by naturalists to do, 
one milter serving merely its appropriate spawner. 
On the contrary, a single male-fish is adapted to 
perform the requisite office to several females ; 
in fact, is polygamous. I once witnessed, in a 
shallow pool "in the Black-water, near Contin, 
Ross-shire, a collection of above fifty fish, among 
which there were only three males, and these, 
notwithstanding the immense disproportion in 
point of numbers, so jealously inclined towards 
each other, as to prefer fighting furiously among 
themselves, to engaging in acts of duty and af 
fection towards the other sex. It appeared, in 
fact, as if one of the trio wished to obtain posses 
sion of the whole harem. With regard to the 
females, on this occasion, they were generally 
inert, showing no disposition to leave the exact 
spot they severally hung over, and evidently, I 
judged, engaged, many of them, in the act of 
spawning, and that without the slightest measure 
of assistance from any of the milters." P. 197. 

This is very vague and altogether incon 
clusive. But it must have been a fine sight 
to see in one shallow pool of such an un 
ambitious river as the Blackwater at Contin, 
above fifty full-grown salmon, some splash 
ing, some spawning, and some (at least a 
trio) trying to tear each other s eyes out. 
Polygamous indeed ! They were worse 
than Sultan Solyman, and should have been 
speared upon the spot. Where was the 
sheriff of the county ? where the water bai 
liff? where the secretary of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice ? 

" Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud 
Without our special wonder!" 

Mr. Stoddart s second great error on the 
salmon question, is stated by himself paren 
thetically while expounding his error first. 

"Now, I put to Mr. Shaw one single inter 
rogatory. Did it never occur to him, in the 
course of his observations and experiments, to 



inquire how it happens that the male parr of 
seven or eight months old (for I certainly differ 
from him in the notion that the young of the 
salmon remain during the course of two seasons 
in the parr state most unquestionably such is 
not the case in Tweed, or in any other salmon 
river I am acquainted with, although in the ponds 
of Drumlanrig, indications of this disposition, the 
result of confinement, may very possibly have 
presented themselves) is, with regard to its 
generative secretions, in a greater state of for 
wardness than the female fish, why, when one 
has its roe just developed, and the pellets there 
of are barely distinguishable to the naked eye, 
the other possesses its milt in a state of absolute 
maturity]" P. 195. 

To this we take upon us to reply for Mr. 
Shaw, who assuredly would not take the 
trouble, at this time of day, to answer for 
himself, that the point referred to did occur 
to him as a very singular one, that he in 
quired into it particularly, studied it in all 
its bearings, and has already publicly ex 
plained and accounted for it at full length, 
by showing the functions of the parr, and 
the nature of the same.* 

And so the author of the " Angler s Com 
panion to the Rivers and Lochs of Scotland," 
actually never caught a parr running well 
into its second year ! We shall believe this 
tatement upon only one condition that he 
gives equal credit to others who like our- 



* The fact is, these peculiar functions had been 
seen and commented on at a long prior period by 
writers whose works, although of the highest va 
lue, were necessarily unknown to Mr. Shaw. Old 
John Ray, the greatest of the English naturalists, 
published, in conjunction with his friend Willough- 
by, a volume on fishes " De Hisforia Piscium," 
in the year 1GS6. We there find, first a description 
of the salmon, and then of a small (and as these 
uthors thought it) distinct species, resembling the 
river-trout, and which is properly regarded as iden 
tical with the branlin of the north of England 
that is to say, the parr of present times Of the 
sexual habits of these our author records as fol 
lows : " Branlins, nonnullis fingerlins, i. e., di 
gitalis, dicti, quia notas seu areolas transversas 
nigricantes quinque aut sex, veluti tot digitorum 
vestigia impressa, in lateribus obtinent, cum macula 
rubra in unaquaque areola. Caudae sunt forcipata?, 
salrnonum riiu ; quodque mirum est onincs mares. 
Cum salmonibus procrcandi causa, miscere eos 
mihi persuasum est. Quum primum enirn salmo 
ovorum editorum congeriem seu acervum malis 
dicere, relinquit, branlinus mox ei incumbit, ova- 
que (ut verisimile est) spermate suo irrigat et 
fecundat; nee alibi unquam inveniuntur branlini 
quam iis in locis quae salmones frequentant. Quod 
ad mare descendant non ausim affirmare, siquidem 
quovis anni tempcre apud nos inveniuntur. Flu- 
entis rapidissirnis acerrimisque versanlur, in quibus 
nullum aliud genus piscis durare potest. Cum ado- 
leverint sex circiter digitos longitudine sequant." 
P. 193. So if Mr. Shaw has erred egregiously, 
he may console himself with the reflection, that he 
has great names to keep his own in company. 
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selves state that they have often done so, 
yea, many times in many waters. This 
equalizes the mere matter of testimony, that 
is, of assertion without proof, and we may 
now proceed to the facts. 

Mr. Stoddart believes in the slow develop 
ment of the parr during the first few months 
of its growth, as explained and illustrated 
by Mr. Shaw ; but he thinks that the sub 
jects of his experiments having taken two 
years to be transmuted into smolts, was oc 
casioned by the confined life they led in the 
ponds. When Mr. Shaw began to experi 
ment on these fishes, he scooped up a few 
dozen with a gauze-net from the gravel of 
the river on the 15th of May, 1834. They 
then measured about an inch in length, and 
Were placed in ponds provided with a run 
of water, where they throve well. In the 
course of the ensuing May (1835) they had 
attained a length of 3i inches on an ave 
rage ; " and it is important to remark," says 
Mr. Shaw, " that they corresponded in eve 
ry respect with the parr of the same age 
which occurred in the river. He detained 
them till May, 1836, by which time they 
had grown to 6^ inches, with beautiful deep 
blue backs and silvery sides, and so had 
assumed the condition of smolts or salmon- 
fry, commonly so called. The undoubted 
smolts of the river were at this time descend 
ing sea-wards, " and the most careful com 
parison of these with those in my possession 
did not elicit the slightest difference between 
the two." Mr. Shaw s had completed their 
second year ; and is it likely that those in 
the river, which he states so identically re 
sembled them, were only a twelvemonth 
old ? 

But let us attend for a moment to the 
condition of the fry in April and May, when 
newly hatched, or only a few weeks old. 
They then betake themselves to the gentler 
eddies, being so small that many of them 
will conceal themselves in a single print of 
a horse s hoof these little hollows, so fre 
quent in the fords, being favourite resting- 
places for the fry. In these and similar 
quiet haunts, and covered by a slight cur 
rent of a few inches of water, they may be 
observed with their little tails in constant 
motion, till such time as they are closely 
approached, when they dart beneath the 
stones, and disappear. They remain with 
theso habits, and in such situations, during 
the months of April, May, and even June, 
and, in truth, continue comparatively unob 
served throughout the whole of their first 
summer, being seldom taken by the angler 
during that season. But when the two- 
year-olds have disappeared as smolts in 



spring, these smaller fishes, now entering 
their second year, become bolder as heirs- 
apparent, and now constitute conspicuously 
the May or summer parr of anglers. They 
are salmon-fry advancing into their second 
year, and progressing towards the comple 
tion of that early state, the conclusion of 
which converts them into smolts, after which, 
on descending to the sea, they become glo 
rified as grilse without delay. Now, if parr 
descended to the sea during that particular 
spring which completes only their first year, 
how could anglers, young or old, contrive 
to capture any of these small fishes during 
the months of May and June, several times 
the size of minnows ? If the yearlings are 
all gone to the salt water, and those hatched 
during the immediate spring are confessedly 
still in "the hollows of the horses hoof- 
marks," or other nursery-ground, then, so 
far as the angler is concerned, there would 
be no parr to be had at all. But as there is 
no intermediate spring or early summer 
period between the departure of the con 
verted smolts and the manifestation of the 
young parr of that same season, during 
which these small fishes may not be either 
caught by the angler or identified by the 
naturalist, we think it follows obviously that 
the creature in question must exist in the 
rivers during the continuance of its second 
year. 

The truth is, that towards the conclusion 
of spring, our running waters contain, though 
they do not necessarily exhibit to the eye of 
the uninitiated, three distinct broods of parr 
or young salmon. 1st, Such as, recently 
excluded from the ova, are either invisible 
to common eyes, or at least require a steady 
and attentive gaze to make them percepti 
ble. 2dly, Such as have just completed 
their first year, but have gained as yet little 
accession to their size since the preceding 
autumn, owing to the low temperature of 
air and water during wintry weather, and 
the consequent deficiency of insect food. 
These increase, however, pleasantly in their 
own quiet way, as the gladsome summer 
season marches onwards ; and they consti 
tute, during that season, the obvious and 
admitted parr of anglers. 3d7y, And si 
multaneously, for a lime, with the two preced 
ing broods (that is, during April, and, it 
may be, parts of May), we have large, 
manly-looking parr, which have completed 
their second year. These now measure 
five, six, or seven inches in length, and al 
though still parr, they are all more or less 
in the act of assuming that radiant livery of 
blue and silver, and those remarkable mi 
gratory or sea-searching instincts, which 
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characterize the smolts, in their declared 
and undoubted condition of salmon-fry.* 

The opinion of Ephemera (in his " Hand- 
Book of Angling," noticed in our last Num 
ber) on an important point of this nature, 
is not likely to be in itself of much value. 
He does not, in fact, express any opinion of 
his own at all, but wisely follows Mr. 
Scrope, than whom he could scarcely have 
chosen a better guide, as that gentleman 
seems, at an early period, to have seen as 
far into the truth as any one.f Of course 
he takes up the parr subject " like a two- 
year-old." But it might have been as well 
for the author of the " Hand-Book " to have 
consulted other authorities, more especially 
as he says in his preface, " the singular 
history and habits of that splendid fish (the 
salmon) I have detailed with considerable 
minuteness ; nor will the reader be disposed 
to question the accuracy of my statements, 
when he is told that they are founded on 
the authoritative data of Messrs. Shaw, 
Young, and Scrope. ": At all events, he 
should by no means say, at this time of 
day, that Mr. Scrope maintained the point 
(regarding the parr being the young of the 
salmon) in discussion "against the contrary 
opinion of the Ettrick Shepherd ;" for if he 
had ever looked into the records he would 
have found exactly the reverse. Mr. Hogg 
was in truth one of the earliest and most 
pertinacious asserters of the very fact which 
Ephemera maintains that he denied ; and 



* Parr, in fact, occasionally continue for a con 
siderable portion of, if not throughout, their third 
year in river water. We killed one such last July, 
in the Shin. Its pectoral fins had become black at 
the extremities, like those of smolts ; but although 
its general aspect was brighter and bluer than an 
ordinary parr, it had not lost either the crimson 
spots or the transverse bars which characterize 
that early state. On the other hand, and in curious 
contradiction to Mr. Stoddart s theory, it has been 
found that the assumption of the smolt condition, 
so far from being retarded, seems sometimes actu 
ally hastened by confinement in a pond that is, if 
the said pond be fed by spring-water, which is 
warmer in winter than that of the river the lat 
ter, as superficial, being therefore more exposed 
to frost. 

t See his valuable and beautifully illustrated 
volume ^likewise referred to in our preceding 
Number) entitled Days and Nights of Salmon 
Fishing in the Tweed London, 1843. 

t We think it likely that Ephemera has really 
never looked upon the original papers of Messrs. 
Shaw and Young. He makes no detailed or spe 
cific reference to them, and he designates Mr. 
Shaw as " the manager of the Duke of Buccleuch s 
salmon fisheries," which he is not, while he men 
tions Mr. John Young, as the other excellent ob 
server, who, however, rejoices in the baptismal 
name of Andrew, which he has unblushingly pre 
fixed to his paper " On the Growth of Grilse and 
Salmon." 



although most doubted, and not a few 
derided the results reported by the poet, it 
is now certain that his imaginations were 
founded on facts. Hear the words of the 
Shepherd beloved of Ettrick : 

" I suspected all my life that parrs were the 
fry of salmon, not merely because they had the 
same form, the same eyes, and the same tails, 
but simply because I found over all Scotland, 
that where there were no salmon there were no 
parrs, and vice rersa. But as soon as I began to 
be an angler, which was rather late in life ; the 
thing became self-evident to me. Here I would 
catcli a parr with a few straggling silver scales 
upon him. I would look at this and think it 
queer ; instantly I would catch another a little 
better covered with silver scales, but all loose, 
and not adhering to his body. Again, I would 
catch a smoult, manifestly a smoult, all covered 
with white silver scales, yet still rather loose 
upon his skin, and which would come mostly off 
upon my hand. On scraping them off, (here was 
the parr with the blue finger marks below the scales. 
The case soon became as manifest to me as that 
a lamb, if suffered to live, would become a 
sheep. 

" Of course from day to day, and from year to 
year, my heart was grieved that the natural 
history of that most glorious of all river fish, 
the SALMON, should have been so little understood, 
and that a leading fact of such consequence 
should have been so long overlooked. So 
one summer, about ten years ago, I set on and 
marked 280 parrs, generally of the most insig 
nificant sort that were useless for making up a 
dish. I did this by what is called by farmers a 
back-halve of the tail, and returned them into 
the water. The next year, when close-time 
came in, I published among the poachers, and 
on the smithy doors, that all the Jish (i. e. salmon) 
that were back-halved upon the tail were mine : 
That I would not claim a fish as my property, but 
whosoever would bring me word of such a fish 
having been taken, and seen by witnesses, I 
would guehim a dram."* 

We are sorry to say, that notwithstand 
ing the irresistible nature of the bribe, not 
a single marked fish was found through 
out the course of the ensuing year. Does 
Ephemera or Mr. Stoddart know the reason 
why ? We shall whisper it as a secret in 
his ear. The Shepherd was not only an in 
spired poet, who saw and gloried in the fair 
effulgence of many an evening sun-set as it 
cast its far shadows across the green pastures 
from browsing cattle on a thousand hills, but 
he was also a hungry poacher who saw or 
deemed he saw another disk, darker yet not so 
distant, surrounded also by a ruddy glow, and 
not without its rising exhalations (the frying- 
pan shall not be even named), and so he 
waled out (Anglic^, selected), as he himself 



* Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. No. XV. 
p. 444. November, 1831. 
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admits, " the most insignificant sort, that 
were useless for making up a dish :" in 
other words, he chose unluckily the parr 
within the year, not knowing that they had 
to remain another season in the river, and 
that they were actually still small in that 
very river, while he himself was perambu 
lating its banks with a bottle of the small 
still in his horny hand, wherewith to reward 
the shivering, if successful, investigators of 
nature. 

" But behold," exclaims our now exulting 
Shepherd, " on the close-time following, which 
was the second from the first marking, two years 
and a quarter afterwards, to my great joy, I 
learned that either twenty-six or twenty-eight (I 
have forgot which) salmon were killed in one 
week, on the very water where I had marked the 
parrs, all bearing my mark. Here then was 
proof beyond all disputing."* 

We were at first inclined to wonder why, 
as the result of Mr. Hogg s experiments, 
grilse rather than salmon, were not first 
captured. But this may probably be ex 
plained by the somewhat vague and rather 
too comprehensive meaning which the poet 
attaches to the latter term. He afterwards 
proceeds to explain that more than one-half 
of his twenty-eight fish turned out to be sea- 
trouts " the rest were all salmon, save 
three which were a sort of copper-coloured 
fishes of the trout species, but which like 
wise came from the sea ; so that parr is 
apparently not the fry of any one particular 
species, of the salmon kind, but of all the 
fish that come from the sea to spawn in the 
rivers. This is quite true in regard to all 
the Salmonidce, each of which has its own 
peculiar parr the different sorts being in 
early life not always easy to distinguish, 
especially by pastoral poets in an upland 
country. What the copper-coloured fishes 
were, we shall not take upon us to declare 
at this time, but we hope that we have in 
the meanwhile relieved Ephemera s mind 
from the painful impression that any very 
serious misunderstanding continued (if it 
ever existed) between Mr. Scrope and the 
Ettrick Shepherd on the subject of salmon- 
fry. Were he to read more, and to write 
less, he would probably fall into fewer mis- 
takes.f 



* Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. No. XV. 
p. 445. November, 1S31. 

t In the paper just referred to, Mr. Hogg takes up 
with great earnestness the question of the damage 
done to salmon fisheries by the inconsiderate de 
struction of parr. " Now, let the proprietors of 
rivers only think of the millions of these precious 
fry with which every Cockney angler s basket in 
the United Kingdom is stuffed", and without which 
that species of fishermen would get no sport. In- 



In regard to the parr of the different kinds 
of SalmonidcE (three in number we believe) 
which frequent our rivers, Mr. Stoddart has 
afforded us some excellent remarks. As 
this is a subject but slightly known even to 
our most accurate and observing naturalists, 
we shall quote the passage in question. 

" There are three distinct species of smolt that 
at this time descend Tweed. The black-fin or 
salmon smolt, the orange-fin cr whitling, and 
the grey-fin or bull-trout smolt. Of these the 
last mentioned far surpasses in size the two 
others. I have caught them weighing five 
ounces, and equal in strength and activity to 
river-trout of nearly twice that weight. The 
orange-fin in this respect ranks next, and the 
black-fin or true parr-smolt is the least of all. In 
Tweed itself the real salmon smolt abounds more 
than the others, but in its tributaries, which are 
spawned in by vast numbers of bull-trout and 
whitlings, the fry of these fish greatly exceed 
those of the salmon." P. 210. 

This mixture of fry in the upper streams 
and tributaries no doubt accounts for the 
heterogeneous result of the Ettrick Shep 
herd s researches. Mr. Stoddart again ob 
serves, while referring to the difference 
between sea-trout and salmon 

" They are also, in respect to their feeding, of 
different habits. In fresli water the sea-trout is 
a voracious feeder, especially during river floods, 
and when the water is high-coloured, whereas 
the salmon, on such occasions, refuse every 
variety of sustenance. Even the parr or infant 
fish is then more capricious than usual. This 
is the reason unquestionably, why, before its 
descent to the sea as a smolt or black-fin, it is 
generally of smaller size and weight than the 
sea-trout smolt or orange-fin. The latter, while 
in fresh water, is as voracious in its habits of 
feeding as the common river-trout, and, conse 
quently, at the time I speak of. grows with greater 
rapidity. On its entrance, however, to the sea, 
the change, as respects its food, being one of 
kind and quality, not so much one of quantity, 
its growth (irrespective of its being affected 
through specific inferiority), although proceeding 
at an improved rate, does not bear any propor 
tion to that of the salmon." P. 217. 

There is reason to believe that this great 
bull-trout of the Tweed (Salma eriox) is 



deed, both parrs and smoults are so voracious and 
fearless that they will leap until hooked, even 
although pricked again and again. They take so 
keenly that they may almost ba exhausted in a river. 
A double-rod fisher told me this year that he often 
catched upwards of twen y dozen in a day, and that 
he was sure he could not catch fewer in a season 
than forty thousand parrs and smoults alone. 
Good heavens ! as the ladies swear. All the black- 
fish poachers, and all the stake-nets in the sea, are 
not so destructive as is the simple sport of angling, 
now so much increased, to the breed of salmon." 
Ibid. p. 447. 
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now much more abundant than it was about 
the commencement of the present century. 
It is the opinion of some observers that it is 
even destined to destroy and supersede the 
salmon altogether. When Mr. John Younger 
first became a dweller on Twcedside in 
1802, the old fishers then spoke of the bull 
trout as of an infrequent monster of casual 
appearance, known under the name of round 
tail. They supposed it a hybrid between 
the salmon and common trout ! 

"Old water-bailiff Balmour primmed his lips 
and laughed at my boyish conceit when I pre 
sumed that, it was a distinct though scarce 
species. It has multiplied gradually since, how 
ever, until now it is by tar the most plentiful of all 
migratory salmon in our river, and is found of 
all sizes,"from the grilse state, when it is named 
the sea-trout, to sometimes twenty-five pounds 
weight. It is the first to come up the river in 
the early autumn floods, by which all the smaller, 
and particularly the more easy running streams 
and tributaries, such as the Till, Kail, and 
Teviot, are filled with it, and often only a slight 
admixture of the real salmon and grilse. 

" Bull-trouts," continues Mr. Younger, " do 
not rise to the salmon-fly so readily as the salmon 
on their first coming from the sea ; but are vora 
cious in winter and spring, after having spawned 
and got into the kelt state, and are then the worst 
of all our fish for eating. They are never in 
deed the most excellent eating, even in their clean 
state, being as coarse in this respect as in their 
appearance, when compared with the fine form 
and delicious richness of the salmon. More pale 
and stringy in their flesh, their roe also has not 
the fine rich redness of the salmon, being of a 
dull, yellow colour, and slabby, and almost useless 
as a trout bait. 

" But the worst property of this species is, that 
they devour the salmon spawn so greedily that it 
is likely, ere forty more years elapse, they will 
have exterminated the breed entirely. Let any 
one keep a good look-out from an eminence over 
a spawning-bed, and observe a fine pair of salmon 
in the act of spawning, and he will as certainly 
also see, a little below them, a fish, probably the 
largest of the three, lying at ease in the hollow 
trough, catching the roe as it falls away from the 
female, having only to open its mouth to receive 
thus an abundant supply of food ; and a continued 
observation will convince him that not a third or 
fifth part of the roe falls into its destined position. 
He may also observe a few smaller fishes, it may 
be of its own kind, or like trouts of various sizes, 
keeping at a cautious distance behind this black 
mail marauder, but all as busy and as active as 
he in catching the stray roes, as they float down, 
or sink upon the gravel." * 

As regards the true salmon, although the 
conversion of srnolts into grilse is extremely 



* Journal of Agriculture, p. 499. November, 
1847. 



rapid, after they have reached their marine 
pastures, the special operative cause of that 
conversion, that is, of their great and sudden 
growth, is still unknown. That there must 
be favourite and fattening food at their com 
mand, in inexhaustible abundance, we may 
rest assured, and the saline nature of the wa 
ter may possibly exercise a direct and bene 
ficial influence ; but still the extraordinary 
growth of smolts into grilse, of these into 
salmon, and of the last into larger fish, is a 
fact, or series of facts, rather well known 
than clearly accounted for. We are ac 
quainted with no such supernatural increase, 
as we may almost call it, in any other de 
partment of the animal kingdom. Mr. Stod- 
dart states that he has frequently seen grilse 
captured in the Tweed weighing eleven or 
twelve pounds, and he says they have been 
I known as heavy as sixteen pounds, an ex 
traordinary increase in the course of a few 
months (five or six at most) for a smolt of 
not many ounces. It is possible, however, 
that these very large grilse may, for reasons 
best known to themselves, have remained a 
longer time in salt water than we are aware 
of. Can any of them be actually as old as 
salmon (that is in their second salt water 
year), but have refrained from entering the 
rivers in consequence of some constitutional 
peculiarity 1 This is all conjecture ; and 
the argument is rather the other way, from 
the fact of the gradual increase observable 
from spring to autumn, the largest. rilse be 
ing always those of September and October. 
Now, if any of them remained over the win 
ter in the sea, this would no doubt account 
for the great size of these juveniles, but then 
is it not highly probable that some of them, 
would ascend the rivers in spring or early 
in the summer season 1 But this they are 
never known to do, although we may then 
kill small salmon, no heavier than the large 
grilse of the preceding year. The reason 
why a salmon is sometimes less than a grilse 
we presume to be this, that an individual in 
the latter state may remain longer in the sea 
during its first visit to the salt water, than 
may another during its first and second visits 
both combined. A and B, born of one and 
the same spawning, descend to the sea to 
gether in spring, so soon as they have taken 
that "bright shining leprosy," which the 
imaginative Shepherd supposes to be a dis 
ease which drives them shore wards for the 
sake of a saline draft. A returns to the 
river in a month or two, that is, early in 
summer, as a small grilse, and there she re 
mains, spawns, and descends in winter to 
the sea, whence, if so inclined, she may re- 
ascend the river as a small salmon in spring. 
B remains in the sea continuously for many 
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months, and comes up the river some time 
before winter, a large grilse. She also 
spawns, and descends again to the sea, 
whence she may issue a well-sized salmon 
in spring, or a still larger one in aututnn, if 
she remains again in the sea continuously 
throughout the summer season. Of course 
every after visit to the sea increases their 
dimensions ; which, however, are finally de 
termined by stake-net, net, and cobble, or 
the cruel and insidious cruives to say no 
thing of the angler s wily lure ; for such is 
now the perfection and frequency of our fish 
eries in various forms, that it is extremely 
probable no salmon ever dies a natural 
death. Such as escape for a very few years, 
attain to a weight of twenty-five or thirty 
pounds ; and if spared yet again for a time, 
they become even as the children of the 
Anakim.* 

The ultimate size attained by salmon, that 
is, the largest dimensions which the specific 
mould of that fish admits of under any cir 
cumstances, it would be difficult to state with 
precision. That individuals from 30 to 40 
pounds weight and upwards, were much 
more frequent in former days than now, is 
certain, and we think the occurrence is best 
accounted for simply by the fact, that there 
is now no such thing as an old salmon on 
the face of the earth, at least in British wa- 



* Tabular views of the increase of these invalu 
able fishes will be found in Mr. Young s excellent 
paper " On the growth of grilse and salmon," in 
the Transactions of the. Royal Society of Edin 
burgh, vol. xv. part iii. 

The most interesting and remarkable example of 
this rapid increase of weight with which we are 
acquainted, is noted in the following extract from 
a private letter by his Grace the Duke of Atholl : 

" I have received the ticket No. 120 from Mr. 
Wilson, and on referring to rny salmon journal, I 
find that I caught this fish as akeltMw year, on 
the 31st of March, with the rod, about two miles 
above Dunkeld Bridge, at which time it weighed 
exactly ten pounds; so that in the short space of 
five weeks and two days, it had gained the almost 
incredible increase of eleven pounds and a quarter; 
for when weighed here on its arrival it was 
twenty-one pounds and a quarter. 

" I assure you that I cannot too strongly express 
how much I am gratified by the interest you have 
taken in my experiments to ascertain the natural 
habits and growth of salmon. I only wish that all 
those connected with the fishing on the Tay would 
be induced to spare the kelts on their way down to 
the sea, for I fear much that most of those [ marked 
last year were destroyed on their way down the 
river, and that it is owing to the fa-ourable spate 
we had this year that this fish has been enabled to 
return as a salmon, and thus still further corrobo 
rate the statements made bv Mr Young in his very 
interesting pamphlet you were so kind as to send 
me, and for which I now beg to take the opportu 
nity of thanking you. I am,&c. 

(Signed) " GLENLYON. 

" DUNKKLD, l\th J/ay, 1S45." 
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ters. It is not in the nature of things, that 
is, of stake-nets, bag-nets, cobble-nets, and 
cairn-nets, to admit of any salmon travelling 
up and down betwixt the sea and the spawn 
ing-fords for a series of successive years, 
without being captured and slain by one or 
other of the modes made use of and that so 
incessantly for its apprehension. Even in 
Norway, the large fish which so astonished 
our anglers when they first sought the up 
roarious banks of the river Namsen, have 
now in a great measure disappeared. The 
great patriarchs of the tribe have been 
caught, killed, and eaten ; and now that the 
spirit of commercial enterprise in addition 
to the love of sport, has ascended from the 
fiords of the coast to the streams and pools 
of the Scandinavian rivers, we shall proba 
bly ere long hear little more of 50 pound 
fish, even in those remote regions. The 
only instance of a salmon of that weight oc 
curring within our own sphere of observa 
tion, during the preceding season, was one 
disposed of by Mr. Groves of Bond Street. 
It weighed precisely fifty pounds, and for 
the honour of Scotland was a Tay fish. The 
heaviest we ever heard of being killed in 
this country with the fly, is that mentioned 
by Mr. Lascelles, who, however, gives no 
particulars as to period, or place of capture. 
It is said to have weighed 54^- pounds.* 
Pennant makes mention of one which 
weighed 74 pounds, but the largest of any 
on record, so far as we know, is that alluded 
to by Mr. Yarrell. as having, a good many 
years ago, come into the hands of Mr. 
Groves, above named. It was a female fish, 
comparatively short, but of unusual depth 
and thickness, and weighed 83 pounds. j 
The Norwegians say, that their salmon 
sometimes attain the weight of 100 pounds. 
Mr. Bilton is satisfied that in 1837, he raised 
one or two that were certainly between 50 
and 60 ; and there is no doubt that a native 
angler, Glaus Mocn by name, caught a sal 
mon in the Namsen, that was very nearly 
GO pounds. It took three hours to kill, and 
carried him down from the Boat Pool, 
through the Long Rapid, to below Rossaetter 
Nees. 

Although we have great reason to be 
proud of, as well as highly pleased with, the 
angling of our own beloved country, there 
is no doubt that so far at least as concerns 
the size of salmon, the rivers of Norway are 
better than all the waters of Caledonia.:}: It 



* Letters on Sporting. Part 1st, p. 21. 

t British Fishes. Vol. ii. p. 19. 

j We are honoured by his Grace the Duke cf 
Roxburghe, the most experienced and successful 
angler in the south uf Scotland, with a memoran- 
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may indeed be safely affirmed, that the 
Namsen is the largest and noblest river 



dum regarding the size and number of the Tweed 
salmon. His Grace has killed in one day 26 fish, 
but a large majority of these were grilse. He has 
never yet captured a salmon weighing 30 pounds, 
although he has killed them as heavy as 29 pounds, 
and in the month of April, 1843, he caught a 
fresh-run fish weighing 28 i pounds, a most un 
usual size to be taken even by the net, at that 
early season of the year He considers that sal 
mon from 25 to 30 pounds are of rare occurrence in 
the Tweed. He was informed, however, that two 
of 36 pounds each, were taken last autumn near 
the mouth of the river. He recollects having on 
several occasions, during the autumnal angling, 
after the removal of the nets (which takes place in 
the Tweed three weeks before the commence 
ment of the close-season), killed five salmon 
weighing from 100 to 110 pounds. His Grace is 
of opinion that the numerous nets so diligently 
worked in the tide fisheries, and the destruction of 
kelts, or spawned fish, in the upper districts, when 
on their return to the sea (a practice legal under 
the Tweed Act), tends greatly to keep down the 
size of salmon in that magnificent river. 

The author of a rambling work (published by 
Messrs. Black of Edinburgh in 1841), entitled a 
" Voyage round the Coasts of Scotland and the 
Isles," makes the following, it appears in some 
measure erroneous, observations, regarding the de 
creased productiveness of the noted river Ewe in 
Ross-shire, a favourite station of the late Sir Hum 
phrey Davy. " It is said that the angling here, as 
in most Scotch rivers, has of late deteriorated con 
siderably. We know that in the summer of 1834, 
an English gentleman killed in it a hundred grilse 
and salmon, in the course of a few weeks, and the 
late Sir Hector Mackenzie is said to hitve frequently- 
killed twenty in a single day." Vol. i. p 301. On 
this, Sir Francis Mackenzie of Gairloch, the son of 
the above-named, taking alarm at the supposed 
slight cast upon his beautiful ancestral stream, ad 
dressed the author of the slight as follows: " Sir 
F. A. Mackenzie presents his compliments to Mr. 
Wilson, and having with much pleasure read his 
tour in the Highlands, hopes he will excuse Sir 
F. s pointing out a mistake when mentioning the 
river Ewe, and correct it in a future Edition. 
Mr. W. states that 100 salmon were killed there a 
few years ago by an English gentleman, which is 
quite true; but he also adds that since then the 
angling has much fallen off Sir F. wishes that 
Mr. W. had endeavoured practically to prove the 
truth of this report given him, and he would have 
fo ind to a certainty, that such was not really the 
case. Never within the last 50 years, have there 
be^n so many salmon killed in the Ewe as in 1841 
an-1 42, and Sir F. s Boiler, J. Young, wrote 
lately, stating that on the two first days of this sea 
son (18-J3), he had killed seven fine salmon, ave 
raging 12 pounds each.-^a thing not done by any 
angler at the same period on any other river. 
Tne last time Sir Francis himself fished there, he 
landed twenty-Jive fish in 10i hours, three of them 
weighing upwards of twenty pounds. If Mr. Wil 
son will do Sir Francis the pleasure of paying him 
a visit, he shall be most welcome to enjoy killing 
Ewe salmon the most lively and powerful fish he 
ever had on a hook." We doubt not but the author 
of the above mentioned slight (work) would gladly 
have corrected the mistake in the manner, and 
through the medium referred to, had the ivading- 
public thought proper to give a harmonious call to 



(quoad salmon) in the world. Our personal 
correspondence altogether confirms the sur 
prising statements as to sport given by Mr. 
Bilton, in the work named at the head of this 
article.* But great changes are rapidly 
taking place from year to year. We have 
reason to believe that even already the fish 
are decreasing in size that is to say, that 
the great chieftains of the tribe, courageous 
as well as strong, have been among the 
earliest victims to the wily lures of the 
newly introduced art of angling, and as most 
of the finest are thus picked off from year to 
year, few are now allowed that " fulness of 
days" which is required for the ultimate 
completion of their growth. An English 
gentleman, Mr. Postrook, visited the Nam- 
sen in 1839. He arrived on the morning of 
the 20th of June, a " raw and gusty day," 
as he describes it. But he put up his rod 
without delay, and immediately rose, hooked, 
and landed, three successive fish of the re 
spective weight of 37, 38, and 39 Ibs. 
making the extraordinary total of 114 Ibs. 
for his first three fish ! We know of many 
men who would far rather accomplish such 
a feat than discover the Philosopher s Stone. 
Dr. Gumming, an accomplished and experi 
enced angler, and possessing the natural ad 
vantage, so great to a salmon-fisher, of stand 
ing nearly six feet three without his shoes, 
was less successful in the summer of 1840. 
He did not succeed in landing any fish 
above 23i Ibs. He had on, however, two, 
" which, he observes, " I can make oath 
were full 40 Ibs. ; but, alas ! they carried 
away my tackle, after making several mag 
nificent springs out of the water, and thus 
displaying their huge proportions." 

The author of " Two Summers in Nor- 



the publishers for a second edition. Our own im 
pression is that it has not yet done so, a fact which 
we can neither excuse nor account for. But mean 
while, as a sincere well-wisher of the author, and as 
holding the memory of a most patriotic proprietor 
in high esteem (Sir Francis himself being now no 
more), we here state our unfeigned belief that the 
river in question is one of the finest for its length 
in all the world, and it will give us great pleasure 
to be informed that Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, the 
present amiable representative of an honoured 
House, has renewed the above recorded invitation, 
so soon as he attains to years of discretion. 

* Dr. dimming, who visited Norway in 1S40, 
writes to us as follows : " By far the best work 
on the rivers and angling of the north of Eu 
rope, is that called, Two Summers in Norway. 
The book came out in 1840, and will interest you 
extremely. You may rely on its perfect truthful 
ness, for I had the same boatmen as he had, and 
they never ceased talking of the piscatorial exploits 
of Herr Bilton. The year after his book came out, 
half the Cockneys of London went to Norway, and 
I am told that every river of any note is now let at 
high rents to Englishmen." 
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way" enters largely into the subject of an 
gling, the northern rivers being in fact " the 
burden and main region of his song;" but, 
as he says truly, that there are none devoted 
to that pursuit who do not keenly relish 
those varied beauties of nature with which 
it renders them conversant, so he has not 
omitted to describe the wild and romantic 
scenes (almost unequalled in their way in 
Europe) by which he was so constantly sur 
rounded, nor failed to take cognisance of the 
moral and social features of its inhabitants, 
besides giving us what he terms " the gene 
ral information befitting a gentleman and a 
Christian."* 

Our knowledge of the Namsen, in a pis 
catorial point of view, is of very recent ac 
quirement. The "Ultima Thule," in re 
spect to angling, was in our early days the 
Stsenkjner river, at the head of the Triondh- 
jem Fiord, that water, however, being gene 
rally so full both of floating and sunken 
deals, as to render the capture of a large fish 
extremely precarious. But about sixteen 
years ago, two Irishmen who had heard of 
the Namsen s fame, made their way as far 
northwards as Fiskum Foss (the great cata 
ract on that river), of which vicinity they 
brought back so favourable a report, that 
others were erelong induced to follow where 
they had led. Stsenkjaer is about seventy- 
four English miles from Triondhjem, and a 
short distance beyond it two roads branch off* 
northwards, by either of which the Namsen 
may be reached in a couple of days. Tin s 
now famous river takes its rise from several 
large lakes embosomed among the moun 
tains, which form the southern boundary of 
the province of Nordland. After passing 



* We are pleased to see that during both of his 
excursions he always made the Sabbath a day of 
rest (refraining even from travelling), which is 
more than can be said of others, who followed 
in his track. " The first year I was on the Nam 
sen all whom I employed, or to whom I gave fish, 
expressed the greatest gratitude ; this summer, it 
seemed that those who were excluded took of 
fence, while the others received our guerdon 
almost as a right. I am inclined to believe, that 
much of this wrong feeling was attributable to the 
conduct of some Englishmen, in the preceding 
year, who, from ignorance of the language and cus 
toms of the country, had not only fished on the 
Sabbath, which gave deep oflence/but had habitu 
ally taken their Fossland boatmen to all parts of 
the river, where they had no shadow of right, and 
had never made a fair distribution of the salmon 
among the farmers in whose waters they were 
taken. They consequently left an unfavourable 
character behind them, except with those who 
were immediately benefited by their expendi 
ture, and a load of obloquy for their countrymen to 
fight against. Should this feeling and the passion 
for angling increase, the beaux jours of the Nam 
sen are past." Vol. ii. p. 9. 



through a wooded wilderness of almost unin 
habited country, it flows past a lofty moun 
tain mass, called Ileimdalhougen, and 
then enters a capacious upland valley, ex 
tensively cultivated. At the lower end of 
this more tranquil country, it suddenly 
meets with and tumbles over a perpendicu 
lar wall of gneiss (forming the Fiskum 
Foss), about a hundred and fifty feet high, 
from whence it roars and struggles through 
a succession of rocky gorges, the last of which 
is just above the ferry of Mediaa. From 
this point the river is broader and more pla 
cid in its goings, but still affords those fine 
alternations of rapid runs and beautiful ca 
pacious pools which so delight the angler s 
heart. As it flows over a lengthened tract 
of primitive or siliceous rock, its waters, so 
soon as freed from melted snow, are extra 
ordinarily pure and transparent. It becomes 
sufficiently cleansed in tins way to admit of 
angling by the very beginning of July, 
although a good deal of discoloration may 
continue for another fortnight. But the 
Norwegian salmon are of hardy constitution, 
and will take the fly well enough even with 
a very chilling intermixture of what Scotch 
anglers call " snaw brew." It clears 
away rapidly after heavy rains, " and happy 
is the man that is ready on its banks to 
attack the shoals of greedy salmon which 
are then seen to rush up its flooded streams." 
This river is so broad, and the character 
of its shores so peculiar, that it is impossible 
to fish it except from a boat. The current is 
too great to row against in such a way as to 
admit of casting with sufficient regularity, 
and the better plan is to commence at the 
top of a stream, and work the boat, holding 
its head upwards, diagonally across the cur. 
rent, returning after the same fashion, some 
five yards lower down, and so proceeding 
alternately, from side to side, until the 
entire stretch is well fished over. The fly 
is to be kept playing from fifteen to twenty 
yards below the boat, and a practised angler 
(no other need go so far as Norway) will 
soon ascertain the special spots on which to 
dwell most lovingly. 

; This is doubtless," says our author, " a very 
killing method, for if the boat is well managed, 
the fly can be presented in the most tempting 
manner, to almost every salmon in the river. 
But on the other hand, it reduces the inex 
perienced tyro and the accomplished angler 
nearly to the same level ; since the most difficult 
feat in the art that of casting the fly far and 
well is done away with ; and consequently the 
hooking a fish depends at least as much upon the 
boatman as the fisherman. This is the great 
defect of the Namsen as an angling river." 
Vol. i. p. 225. 
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There is no difficulty in procuring good 
boats, as the river is used in preference to 
the roads for the conveyance of all heavy 
goods. They are built of fir, sharp and 
high at either end, and are as light and 
buoyant as a cork. They will ride on the 
tops of breakers, or bound over fearful 
rapids, which they also ascend in a man 
ner highly creditable to the skill, strength, 
and intrepidity of the Namsen boatmen. 
The natives of the Naumclal (or valley of 
the Namsen) are almost all extremely care 
ful and expert ; and the tariff established by 
English anglers is four marks a day (3s. 4d. 
sterling) for two men and a boat, the men 
finding their own victuals. Mr. Bilton in 
forms us, that he made it an additional rule 
to give a dollar (about 4s. sterling) for 
every salmon over thirty pounds, or for a 
total weight of a hundred pounds caught in 
one day. This gave his men an interest in 
his success, without materially increasing 
the expenses of his tour. He also gave, at 
the various houses where he dwelt after 
reaching the angling stations, half a dollar 
a day for his lodging, cooking, barley bread, 
potatoes, milk, and butter (the last, he says, 
the best in all the world) ; everything else 
he provided ; and as his hosts got a good 
share of the fishes he caught, and often took 
their turn in the boat, and their consequent 
share of wages, they were abundantly satis 
fied.* 

"I scarcely dare describe the feelings with 
which I approached Spillum, the first stage from 
Bangsund, and where [ knew I should obtain the 
first view of the Namsen : they would appear 
both incomprehensible and ridiculous in the eyes 
of any but an Anglomaniac. I had hitherto 
met with such very indifferent sport in Norwav, 
and had been so grievously disappointed with 
every river I had yet tried, that I could not help 
dreading that I was doomed to encounter a still 
heavier disappointment at the stream, to fish 
which I had already travelled 1500 long miles. 

"It was therefore with a feverish excitement 
that I ran up a hill that overhung the Post-house 
of Spillum, and promised evidently to command 
the lower course of the Namsen, near its entrance 
into the sea. The very first glance satisfied me 
I had at last reached the real river for an angler: 
a deep broad stream rolled majestically into a 
beautiful bay, that in its turn opened into a noble 
Fiord. For a long way up I could see that the 
river maintained the same equable course: and 
the character of the country, combined with the 
information I had obtained along the road, satis 
fied me that there was not, for thirty or forty miles, 



* Lorenz of Mediaa, and Eric of Grong (both 
stations close upon the Namsen, near the ferry, hut 
on different sides of the river), may be mentioned 
as excellent and obliging boatmen. 



any obstruction to the ascent of the salmon. 
That single glance relieved my breast of an in 
describable load of doubt and anxiety." Ibid. 
p. 127. 

We may here refer briefly, in a general 
way, to the climatic and constitutional cha 
racter of the Scandinavian rivers. Their 
size and number are extraordinary for the 
extent of country which they traverse; and 
this strikes a traveller all the more in con 
sequence of the main roads being necessa 
rily carried along the banks of the largest 
streams and lakes. It may also be borne in 
mind that Norway is a most mountainous 
region, almost entirely covered for a length 
of time by a pure mantle of deep snow, 
which, during the short but sultry summer, 
pours down into the lower valleys an almost 
inexhaustible supply of water. The rocks 
over which these rivers run are for the most 
part primary ; the fall is great, the rush of 
water consequently rapid and tumultuous, 
and their course is often crossed by hard, 
unyielding, rocky barriers, called fosses in 
the Norsk tongue, which give rise to cata 
racts of such force and fury as to slay the 
upward progress of all fishes. Salmon are 
abundant along the coast of Norway ; and 
there is scarcely a river of tolerable size 
which they do not enter; but, unfortunately, 
the fosses just referred to, occur in several 
of the finest rivers, near their mouths an 
accident of nature, which debars the upward 
progress of these magnificent creatures to 
the proper spawning ground, and so not only 
greatly circumscribes the angling range, but 
also renders the breeding less productive. 
This indestructible kind of barrier occurs 
on the Glommen, the Drammen, and the 
Skeen rivers in fact, with the exception of 
the Laurvig, on all of any consequence that 
empty their waters into the beautiful and 
far-stretching Fiord of Christiania. Thus 
the obstruction of the Drammen, which oc 
curs at Hougsund, not many miles distant 
from the sea, stops the further ingress of all 
marine fishes, so that the vast basins of the 
Tyri Fiord and Rands Fiorden, with their 
many feeders, stretching inwards and north 
wards for eighty or a hundred miles, are 
uninhabited by salmon. The Tyri Fiord 
(a fresh water lake) no doubt contains enor 
mous trout, weighing from twenty to thirty 
Ibs. ; but even these are checked in their 
own domain, when they attempt proceeding 
onwards, by the characteristic falls, or ra 
ther rapids, of the Honefoss. The foss across 
the Glommen debars all upward access to 
the lovely lake Miosen, a narrow river-like 
stretch of water which extends northwards 
from Minde to beyond Lillehammer, a length 
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of seventy miles.* So also on the Swedish 
Gotha, the rocky gorge and roaring rapids of 
Trollluettan cut off all communication be 
tween the lower reaches of that river and 
the vast expansion of the Wenern Lake, 
with its innumerable streams, to the fine 
spawning grounds of which millions of ge 
nuine salmon and sea-trout would resort in 
due season, but for those impassable and 
most injurious falls. A single glance at the 
map will show what a vast portion of the 
water-shed of Eastern Norway and of West 
ern Sweden flows into the sea by those splen 
did rivers, and with what other than a paint 
er s eye the disappointed piscator must view 
the wild gorges of Troll haettan, of the Sarp- 
foss, and Hougsund, which deprive the 
countless streams which feed the vast basin 
of the Wenern, the narrower waters of the 
Tyri and Rands Fiorden, and the almost in 
terminable Lakr MiiJsen, from any partici 
pation in the brightness of the king of fishes.f 



* This singularly lengthened loch is, however, full 
of pike, which would probably incommode the 
salmon. The latter are themselves arrested in 
their way up the Longen river by the fall of Hund- 
foss. 

t We may here note that the large fish found in 
Lake Wenern are there called Lax, the northern 
name for salmon, and that this lax use of the term 
seems to have misled Mr Lloyd (as it afterwards 
puzzled Mr Laing), the author of " Northern Field 
Sports," into the belief that they were actual sal 
mon, dwelling continuously in fresh water, and 
having no access to and from the salubrious sea. 
" Near Katrineberg, " Mr. Lloyd observes, " there 
is a valuable fishing for salmon, ten or twelve thou 
sand of these fish being taken annually. These 
salmon are bred in a lake, and, in consequence 
of cataracts, cannot have access to the sea. Thev 
are small in size, and inferior in flavor. The year 
1820 furnished 21,817." Vol. i. p. 301. Even Mr. 
Yarrel, who might have known better, adduced this 
as an instance of salmon existing permanently in 
fresh water (British Fishes, 1st edit. vol. ii. p. 20); 
but we perceive that in his more recent Supple 
ment (p. 14), he states his opinion, that the great 
trout from Lake Wenern, killed by Sir Thomas 
Maryon Wilson, were the same as our Scottish 
kind. They were taken by spinning with bleak, 
and the largest measured forty-two inches in length, 
and weighed about thirty-tour pounds. As Mr. 
Lloyd resides near Trollhaettan, where he carries 
on a fishery, and likewise kills largely by trolling, 
his experience must have been so ample and long- 
continued, that the opposing opinion of a casual 
critic might go for nothing ; but, besides that the 
existence of true salmon in any water above a 
cataract, acknowledged to be impassable upwards 
from the sea, is contrary to all the known facts in 
the history of that fish, we took occasion to ex 
amine the species in question while at Trollhset- 
tan, so far back as the autumn of 1810, and 
were quite satisfied that thej were loch-trout, 
closely allied to, if not identical with, our own 
well-known Highland species salmo-ferux. Al 
though no fish can ascend these thundering rapids, 
there is no doubt that the huge trout just mention 
ed occasionally make their way downwards (possi- 



In regard to the general character of the 
Scandinavian rivers, we shall only further 
remark, that the same observation applies to 
most of them, as to some of our own High 
land streams, to wit, that the rocky nature 
of the beds through which they flow, their 
deficiency in food, and absence of sediment 
ary deposits, render them less adapted for 
trout than salmon. We shall now follow the 
author of " Two Summers in Norway " to 
the Namsen. 

The lower portion of this river flows 
through a fertile and extremely level dis 
trict. It is affected by the tide at least six 
or seven miles above Hund, that is, about six- 
teen miles upwards from its mouth. Higher 
up the hills present more of an alpine cha 
racter, and come closer on the water, while 
the scenery increases in grandeur, and the 
river exhibits those alternate streams and 
pools, so symptomatic of the angler s sport. 
Our author at last reached the ferry near 
Grong, with the intention of proceeding to 
Ekker, an excellent house, which belongs to 
an excellent man, but two miles distant from 
the water-side. Perceiving two or three 
decent-looking Gaards, or farm-houses, close 
upon the ferry, he made overtures which 
were favourably received, and so he was 
soon installed in the best rooms of Iver of 
Mediaa.* 

" With what nervous anxiety did I get my gear 
in order that evening ! How carefully did I ex 
amine the splices of my rod, and try the strength 
of my lines ! for I knew that they were no pig 
my grilse that I was about to encounter. Before 
five o clock on the morning of the 15th of July, 
1837, I first threw my line upon the waters of 
the Namsen a day never to be forgotten in my 
piscatory annals. The river seemed to be in per 
fect order, and I had put on a most captivating- 
fly, prepared for the occasion by Martin Kelly, of 
a size I should nowhere else have dreamed of 
usintj even in March. 

" What was to be its success ? I was not long 
left in suspense ; for within a quarter of an honr 
after leaving the bank, at the head of the first 
stream, in the midst of the breaking water, I saw a 
large circle, and at the same moment felt I had 



blv drawn against their will) among the rapids, and 
take shelter, as they best can, in some of the side 

;&gt;ols, where they seek for peace and plenty, 
hey are sometimes killed there with the fly, 
ranging from four to twelve pounds; but it is 
hazardous as well as heavy work to both parties; 
and the flashing of the foamy waters, and the 
ceaseless roar of the rebounding cataracts, remain 
impressed on eye and ear throughout the greater 
portion of the ensuing winter. 

* For the detailed itinerary from Christiania to 
Triondhjem onwards, and tlie most advisable mode 
of reaching those northern regions, we must refer 
the reader to the work itself. 
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firmly hooked a good fish. He instantly rushed 
down the rapid stream, plunging violently when 
ever in the slightest degree checked ; and though 
we pulled at once for the shore, he had run out 
more than one hundred yards of line, before I 
could leap upon the land. I then scrambled as 
well as I could after him, among the loose 
shingle, panting with agitation more than exer 
tion, and wheeling up my line as fast as my 
aching muscles would permit. Most fortunately, 
notwithstanding the great length of line out, 
I was enabled to keep it clear of the rocks ; and 
at length succeeded in drawing my silvery foe 
into deeper and smoother water. 

" Not that he was by any means beaten as yet. 
Many a time did he run out the spinning-reel, to 
my great alarm. Many a race did he give me 
along the treacherous bank. However, conscious 
of the strength of my tackle, I made him fight 
hard for every foot of line, and saw that he evi 
dently came towards the land with diminished 
energies after every struggle. My Swedish at 
tendant, being a novice in the art of gaffing, 
missed several opportunities that a Tweed fisher 
man would have considered certain ; but at length, 
after three quarters of an hour of most splendid 
sport, the fish was successfully gaffed, and laid on 
the greensward. The hook was scarcely ex 
tracted from his mouth, when he was accurately 
weighed, and proved to be a trifle over twenty- 
eight pounds exactly the weight of the largest 
salmon I had ever caught." Ibid. p. 228. 

He afterwards rose four fish, two of 
which, each weighing fourteen pounds, he 
killed ; but by eight in the morning the sun 
became so hot that not another fin would 
move, and so he returned home to breakfast, 
well pleased with his fifty-six pounds weight 
of fish in two or three hours. In the even 
ing he again sallied forth, and speedily kill 
ed a fifteen pounder below the village of 
Grong. He then raised two in the beautiful 
bend of the river just above Moe, called the 
Spaekkan Pool. One of these escaped in a 
moment, but the other appeared to be well 
hooked, and notwithstanding his impetuous 
rushes and enormous size (for none of those 
present estimated him at less than forty 
pounds), there was little fear of the result 
in such a spacious unencumbered pool. 
But. scarcely were his first and most danger 
ous sallies in some measure subdued, than 
the tackle touched the branch of a sunken 
tree, and Salmo also sank to rise no more 
at least on that occasion. 

The ensuing was the Sabbath day, and 
therefore one of rest. On the 17th he 
took the water by four in the morning, 
having already ascertained that after eight 
o clock the heat became insupportable. He 
fished over two miles of very likely water, 
with the greatest care, but saw nothing till 
he came to Spcekkan Pool, when be killed a 
finely-shaped nineteen pounder, with which 
he returned to bead-quarters, and rested for 



the remainder of the day. In the evening 
he angled for two hours without a rise ; but 
on gaining the reach below Quittum, he 
killed a salmon of thirteen and a half 
pounds, and a four-pound grilse. Then de 
scending to the fine pool above Moe, he 
there killed a beautiful fish of twenty-six 
pounds, and speedily thereafter, in the lower 
portion of the same pool, another of fourteen 
pounds. By this time it was eleven o clock 
at night, and he was about to conclude, out 
of compassion to his men, when, while row 
ing across the pool for that purpose, he 
hooked, and after a long struggle landed, a 
handsome fish of eighteen pounds, " by the 
glorious twilight of an arctic midnight." On 
reaching Mediaa he found the farmers work 
ing busily by moonlight, in order to avoid 
the intense heat of the day. The warmth 
of these high latitudes 

" Even in the grim and sultry hour of noon," 

is, in truth, as great as in southern Italy ; 
and such is often the unbreathing stillness 
of the air in the secluded valleys, that a 
sense of oppression is felt, incompatible with 
labour, or bodily exertion of almost any 
kind. Then comes the angler s plague of 
life midges and mosquitoes numberless 
which despise the poor device of the cigar, 
regard even the fuming meerschaum as a 
vain thing for safely, and so probe and pene 
trate the face and hands of each veilless and 
ungloved adventurer, that no man can call 
his blood his own. The unfastidious Lap 
landers besmear themselves, their wives 
and families, with rancid oil, but some re 
gard the remedy as worse than the disease. 
There is a fine gorge between Medina and 
the village of Fossland, about two miles high 
er up. The river for a space is hemmed in 
by dark crags, extremely bold, and very 
lofty, which sink perpendicularly into fa 
thomless pools as pure as crystal. In other 
places, the rocks recede a little from the 
water s edge, but lose nothing of their tower 
ing height, or savage aspect. There is good 
angling ground all the way up (a distance 
of eight or nine miles from Mediaa) to the 
great cataract of Fiskum Foss, where the 
fins of all fish are stayed for ever on their 
upward way. The road is a wretched one, 
extremely narrow, and in some places winds 
up and down most frightful precipices. There 
is also on it a good deal of clay, and as 
the horses, little used to draught, are shoe 
less, they can scarcely keep their footing after 
recent rain. On passing the small village 
of Glashoug, the traveller comes within 
sound, and soon after within sight of the 
great fall, which is one of the finest in Nor- 
wav. 
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The whole river 



itates itself at once 



ver precipi 

over an almost perpendicular ledge of gneiss, or 
mica slate, in which quartz forms by far the prin 
cipal ingredient. 1 should estimate its height to 
be from 100 to 150 feet ; the scenery around is 
appropriately savage, and the water of the most 
silvery brightness that element can possibly as 
sume. Often as I have viewed this noble fall 
beneath the powerful rays of the noon-day sun, 
or in the azure depth of an autumnal midnight, 
I never omitted on my way to and from my boat, 
to linger for a few moments on the knoll whence 
it is best commanded, and contemplated each 
time with fresh pleasure its varying aspects." 
Ibid. p. 240. 

The hamlet of Fiskum, the angler s only 
near station, and by no means a comfortable 
one, stands about a mile further up. Of 
course, he may supply both himself and 
others with abundance of salmon, but beyond 
milk and delicious butter, he will get no 
thing except barley calces, and bad salt her 
rings. Eric the host, and his son Ole, are 
excellent rowers, and obliging men ; but 
the matron of the house (on whom of course 
the comfort of domestic economy, there as 
elsewhere, so much depends) is neither 
cleanly, industrious, nor intelligent. She 
has no objection to finger the money, but 
takes wondrous little trouble in the earning 
of the same. 

" Yet was the scene not without its charms, 
that soon made us forget our meagre meal, and 
chilling reception. The majestic Heimdal Hou- 
gen, and many other heights of lesser note, give 
an alpine character to the back-ground ; while 
the broad vale that bordered the river at our feet, 
was covered with luxuriant crops of barley and 
potatoes. The smooth sweep of the river was 
visible up to the very verge of the precipice over 
which it so suddenly plunges ; a perpetual column 
of spray rose from the abyss, wherein it is re 
ceived ; and the cataract s eternal roar, now dy 
ing in the distance, now swelling on the ear with 
fitful sound, added nature s voice to complete 
the magic of the scene. Such was iny first in 
troduction to Minimum House ; for so we 
named our quarters, as affording the minimum of 
comforts with which an Englishman, accustomed 
to the conveniences of life, will put up for the 
sake of sport," Ibid. p. 242. 

We shall not follow our author through 
each day s angling, but merely make such 
a selection as will exhibit the peculiar cha 
racter and excellence of the Norwegian 
sport. In " Jacob s Pool," a little below 
Rosseetter, he rose twelve fish within two 
hours, six of which ho lost. One of them he 
believes to be the largest he ever hooked. 
It was lying on the verge of a sunken 
ledge, immediately beyond which the water 
is said to be fifty feet d"eep. The instant the 
fish took the fly, he plunged head foremost 



into that crystal depth, just like a whale 
" sounding," and so contrived to cut the line 
against the edge of the rock. From the fail- 
view obtained of his length, breadth, and 
thickness, as he dived and disappeared, and 
from the great whirlpool caused by his de 
scent, this fish was supposed to have proba 
bly exceeded fifty pounds. Another, of at 
least thirty pounds, ran out the line with the 
rapidity usual to the giants of the Namsen, 
but unluckily the whirling-reel " caught for 
a moment in a chain which I foolishly wore 
round my neck, and in an instant the enor 
mously strong gut was snapped asunder like 
pack-thread." 

" I have seldom," says our author, " seen a 
large fish in this river take his capture quietly; 
his first rush is usually tremendous ; and if at 
that time he meet with the least check, no tackle, 
however good and strong, will bear the sudden 
strain. Several times have I had 150 yards of 
line run out within the first half-minute ; and it 
was not before I had lost many noble fish, that 
I learned how to manage them properly. At 
first I made it a rule, under all circumstances, to 
row to land as soon as possible after hooking a 
salmon : the consequence of which often was, 
that the fish was already more than 100 yards 
down the rapid stream ere I reached the shore, 
and before I could shorten my line there was 
every risk, from the length and character of the 
stream, of its being carried under a rock. After 
I had become better acquainted with the tactics 
of these monsters, and had taught my boatmen 
what to do, I found it in general by far the best 
plan to follow the fish in the boat, with a short 
and tight line (the point of the rod being well 
raised up) until his first energies were baffled, and 
he was brought into a good roomy place, and 
then to land. Sometimes, indeed, after running 
down the stream, he would rush up it again with 
almost equal rapidity, and perhaps on the oppo 
site side ; when, unless he were soon turned, he 
was almost sure to escape, as the torrent inevi 
tably carried the line far below the fish, and de 
prived me of all command over the struggling 
victim." Ibid. p. 246. 

On the 25th of July he descended to the 
Gartland Pool, at the bead of the " Long 
Reach," and he there killed six fresh run 
fish, four of them of good size, the largest, 
which was above thirty pounds, taking up 
wards of an hour to conquer. Next day he 
fell down upon the Fossland water, and at 
the head of it hooked two very large fish, 
which consecutively broke his strongest tre 
ble gut by running it beneath the rocks with 
which this portion of the stream abounds. 
Neither of them seemed under thirty pounds. 
fie afterwards killed six salmon and two 
sea-trout one of the former, a very power 
ful fish, hooked close to a large rock in the 
centre of the river, at the bottom of the 
" Eagle s Pool," made wild play in danger- 
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ous places, and caused his captor to quake 
for the result. He proved to be a male fish 
close on thirty-two pounds. It is in the 
Fossland portion of the river that the largest 
individuals are almost always killed. 

Returning ere long toFiskum, our author 
found the river quite flooded by heavy rain j 
but he sallied forth in the afternoon, and in 
spite of the fbam-ing anil discoloured aspect 
of the water, he soon hooted five salmon, 
not one of which he thought under twenty 
pounds. The two he killed weighed twenty- 
eight and twenty-seven pounds-, and as it was 
by thistime evident that the heavy fish had now 
really begun to ascend the Namsen 7 he antici 
pated great success on the ensuing day, which 
was the 1st of August ; nor was he mistaken. 
The water had subsided, clouds were scud 
ding merrily across the welkin-, and the air 
was clear and bracing. None but salmon 
of the largest size were on the move. He 
killed five fish, which weighed 1 together one 
hundred and seventeen pounds, besides ris 
ing seven others, of at least equal size. On 
the day succeeding the above, he killed four 
salmon, weighing seventy pounds in all, and 
hooked, played, and all but landed, several 
others of the first class. On this occasion 
he fished as close under the fall as he could 
approach with safety. None but those light 
boats, guided by brave and skilful men, 
could live in such contentious waters. 

It is easy to conceive the force with which 
so immense a river tumbles itself over a 
precipice of about 150 feet in height, and 
then boiling upwards, as if indignant at its 
fall, from an abyss of unknown depth, rushes 
ragingly against a lofty wall of rocks which 
breast the cataract, from whence it retreats 
tossing and foaming in a thousand eddies, 
and finally tears its headlong and outrageous 
way through a narrow passage into a deep 
capacious basin, called "Karnen s Pool," 
from an unfortunate woman who was drown 
ed there long ago. Next follows a shallow 
stream, where spawning fish are speared in 
autumn with the r Lyster," more Scotico, but 
where few occur at any other season. This 
short run flows into the " Boat Pool," one 
of the best and most spacious on the river, 
especially towards the close of the season. 
We then come to the " Long Rapid," which 
is an inclined plane of water of six or eight 
hundred yards in length, but full of huge 
stones just beneath the surface, which catch 
the torrent, and throw it upwards and back 
wards in many mad tumultuous waves. 
Great strength, dexterity, and coolness, are 
required to steer in safety through these 
jumping breakers, any one of which would 
swarnp the angler s craft. 



"It is, however, but a nronventary operation : 
the boat is carefully placed stern foremost at the 
head of the Rapid ; you see a fearful vista of 
wild waves below you; the frail bark shoots 
down with lightning speed ; in an instant more 
the glancing waters rise fiercely on either side r 
as if to overwhelm, you ; you seen* just to elude 
their grasp ; and before you have time to ascer 
tain whether you are frightened or not, you are 
safety arrived at the lower end. The narrow 
stream issuing from the Foss Pool, called tho 
Toss Rapid, though shorter is still more dan 
gerous : but an accident at either spot must 
necessarily be fatal, anil I confess it was not un 
til experience convinced me of the entire de 
pendence I might repose in my boatmen, that I 
learned to encounter either passage with perfect 
equanimity." Ibid. p. 260.. 

At the foot of the " Long Rapid," the 
Namsen is divided for a time into two reaches 
by an island, below which its waters arc 
again conjoined, and flowing past Rosscetter, 
form, near the angle where the river takes 
a westward turn, the justly celebrated "Ja 
cob s Pool." Take it for all and all, this is 
perhaps the best salmon pool in the known 
world. It is never without fish, "and there 
is ample verge and scope enough to play the 
hugest and most violent leviathan from morn 
till dewy eve." The river then, as we have 
said, trends in a westerly direction for about 
an English mile, and afterwards resumes its 
former course, when it comes to " Gartland 
Pool." The angling in this last is precari 
ous (as it is more or less on all the earth). 
Sometimes not a fin will stir : again, more 
are taken there than in any other portion of 
the river. Then comes the " Long Reach," 
consisting of about a mile of comparatively 
still water, resembling the "Doves" of 
Tweed. But the angling is indifferent. The 
Fossland water is the next in order, and for 
two or three miles presents a " succession 
of splendid pools, and rapid streams, full of 
rocks, perilous to the tackle, but not danger 
ous in any other sense. These pools can 
not always be depended on for sport; but 
they are at most times the favourite resort of 
the largest fish a great proportion of the 
heaviest salmon killed on the Namsen, hav 
ing been caught here." Ere long we come 
to the Gorge before mentioned, above the 
"Ferry Pool," and passing through the lat 
ter, and along the " Grong Reach," we cross 
the mouth of a tributary river, called the 
SundiJten, after which another westward 
stretch takes us to the " Spajkkan Pool." 

The splendid portion of the Namsen, 
which we have now briefly sketched, pre 
sents to the angler a stretch of water extend 
ing from the last-named pool upwards to the 
rapids under Fiskum Foss, of not less than 
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ten miles, if we include the bondings of the 
river. We often wish it lay somewhere 
among ihe Peebles-shire hills, or at least 
rather nearer hand than on the wrong side of 
the North Sea, in N. Lat. 64, 30 , and 40 // , 
and E. Long. 12, 30 , or thereby. 

On the 3d of August our angler had an 
other excellent day s sport. At the very first 
start in the Boat Pool, he killed a male fish 
of twenty-five pounds, the longest in shape, 
and finest in character, he had yet encounter 
ed ; and he lost another of equal size, from 
the hold giving way, just as the gaff was 
about to be applied. In the Gothland Pool 
he succeeded in landing one of twenty-eight 
pounds, and at the bottom of the Eagle s 
Pool, he killed another splendid fish, upwards 
of thirty pounds, which gave him great 
sport, being exceedingly wild and strong. 
He afterwards killed a sixteen pounder, and 
a small grilse. But he was now interrupted 
by the unlocked for, and by no means de 
sired, companionship of a fisher of another 
kind, who often proves successful without 
either hook or line. One of the boatmen 
called out, that he saw a " cobbe," that is, 
a seal. On trying his favourite Fossland 
Pools next day, he had scarcely any sport, 
and on returning upwards towards Fiskum 
on the day after, was scarcely more success 
ful. 

" In the Long Reach, however, I received a 
full explanation of all my misfortunes ; for there 
I saw in the wake of the boat, the bull-dog head 
of an enormous seal, gazing intently at us. I 
took an opportunity when lie was not more than 
fifty yards off", to send a charge of duck-shot in 
to his head and breast; and from the violent 
splashing he made on the top of the water, we at 
first imagined he was killec^. However, he soon 
reappeared for a single second, a couple of hun 
dred yards below us ; and then as momentarily 
rose and sank, lower and lower down the river, 
as far as we could see, in such a way as quite 
satisfied us that he would not rest until he had 
regained his native ocean. On reaching Jacob s 
Pool, we observed the salmon diving in a very 
agitated manner, which made us suspect the 
presence of another enemy ; and it was not long 
before we perceived a much smaller seal in de 
termined pursuit of the scared creatures, but 
unfortunately I could not get a shot at him. 
Finally, in the Boat Pool, just as we were on 
the point of leaving off, an enormous salmon 
dashed at my fly, but missed it, and although I 
afterwards tried" him with every variety of flies, 
I could not persuade him to rise again ; and thus 
for the first time upon the Namsen, I was com 
pelled to return home without a single fish, 
either for my boatmen, or my own Sunday s 
dinner/ Ibid. p. 267. 

The 7th of August was oppressively sul 
try, but by taking a few casts in the early 



morning, and again towards the close of the 
day, our judicious and persevering perse 
cutor of the cobbe, killed two fine fish, of 
twenty-two and eighteen pounds. Then 
came a day of rain in torrents, which so 
flooded the river that he thought his occu 
pation gone. However, on the 9th, the 
sky cleared so pleasantly, that although the 
water was still as a roaring flood, and much 
discoloured, he was at it again by the after 
noon, and to his own astonishment, as well 
as delight, slew a pair of twenty-five and 
eighteen pounds, in the very first pool ; and 
just before nightfall for alas ! the days were 
now shortening rapidly he landed another 
beauty of twenty-two pounds. This great 
sport in so short a time, made him very san 
guine as to the ensuing day, but vain are the 
hopes of man ! for " cobbe " was in ad 
vance again. Having learned, from fatal 
experience, that one or other (that is either 
himself or the seal) must quit the river, he 
seems to have decided in his own favour, as 
he took his gun rather than his departure, 
but unfortunately the former hung fire. On 
this, cobbe, as is the custom of his kind, 
for we know them well, became shy if not 
sulky, and would scarcely show the tip of 
his nose (probably not even that, but for the 
sake of his nostrils), so that it was some 
time before a long shot could be got at him. 
It evidently told, however, on his head, and 
sent him down the river at a great rate. 
But only a single salmon, of eighteen pounds, 
could be killed. The following day was 
even worse : it was again intensely hot, and 
not a fish was on the move, except im 
mediately beneath the falls, where the quan 
tity of water made a near approach impos 
sible. It was obvious that the seal had 
completely scared the fish in all other places, 
and although, on the next ensuing day, our 
angler, with considerable risk, reached the 
Foss Pool, he could not induce a single sal 
mon to show himself upon the surface. So 
for the fourth time he returned, as the whal 
ers say, clean, to his rustic quarters. 

The return homewards now became the 
subject of serious meditation, when another 
flood came, which determined the traveller 
to tarry for a time, to see what it might 
bring. On the 15th, the rain had not abated, 
but being unwilling to remain within doors 
all day, he put on (of course he had other 
garments besides) the largest and gaudiest 
fly that he could find in all his stock, and 
descended to the river, flooded and foaming 
as it was. He rose five salmon, but only 
struck two, one of which immediately es 
caped from the breaking of the hook, which 
had probably come upon a bone. The other 
he hooked from the land, in a well-known 
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back water, by the side of Karnen s Pool 
a noted spot for large fish, in time of spates. 
His very first plunge showed him to be a 
monster of his kind. He gave severe and 
heavy play for three quarters of an hour, 
and then yielded to his fate. He weighed 
thirty-four pounds, and measured exactly 
three feet eleven and a half inches, his 
length being greatly disproportioned to his 
girth. This fish, if better proportioned, 
would have weighed upwards of forty 
pounds. 

On the 19th of August the sportsman 
descended the Namsen on his homeward 
way, and while so doing, enjoyed the best 
day which had yet befallen him. He rose 
twenty-five fish, and landed six, five of which 
made the great aggregate of one hundred 
and eighteen pounds. His tackle (now be 
coming rather the worse for wear) was this 
day most unceremoniously broken seven or 
eight times. His sport next day in the 
Fossland Pools, was scarcely inferior. He 
rose nineteen fish, and killed eight, of which 
one was a thirty-pounder. The weather 
had become again far too warm and bright, 
and the 18th was still more sultry, in addi 
tion to which disadvantage, he found three 
additional Englishmen at Gothland, fishing 
the same water. However, such was the 
abundance of large salmon now in this part 
of the river, that he rose fourteen, almost all 
of first-rate calibre. Of these he killed six, 
of which the four largest alone made an 
aggregate of 115 pounds. One of them 
weighed nearly thirty-four, and another 
fully thirty-seven pounds. He seems, during 
these three days, to have taken the some 
what curious numerical amount of exactly 
333 pounds weight offish. 

" These last few days," he observes, " had 
given me some idea of what salmon fishing may 
be on this glorious river. Although the weather 
was extremely unfavourable, there was not a 
single day that I did not hook many fish con 
siderably over thirty pounds : and if I had not 
been either unlucky or inexpert to the highest 
degree (I dare not say which), I might have each 
day more than doubled the amount that appears 
on my list. At this distance of time I can 
scarcely conceive how I tore myself away from 
a spot where such magnificent angling was to be 
had." Ibid. p. 276. 

Excluding Sundays and other (quoad 
salmon) blank days, he fished more or less 
during 27 days, and in these he killed 106 
salmon, weighing together 1558 pounds, to 
say nothing of sea-trout.* Of that number 



* The best sea-trout fishing we ever enjoyed was 
in Loch Scourst, a few miles northwest of Tarbet, 



nine were 30 pounds or upwards, and thirty- 
three, or nearly one-third of the whole, were 



in the Island of Harris. Tn conjunction with Sir 
Thomas Dick Lander (whose delightful sketches of 
the Rivers of Scotland in Tait s Magazine, have 
recently afforded so much pleasure to the lovers of 
the picturesque and historical), we killed two hun 
dred and twenty-three pounds weight in the course 
of three days, not exclusively devoted to the art of 
angling. The heaviest weighed between twelve 
and thirteen pounds the pair, and there were 
scores of beautiful fish of two and three pounds 
each. They ran out like grilse, and on one occa 
sion, during a violent though transitory gale of 
wind from some of the corries above, when they 
rose to the agitated surface, the broken spray struck 
against their silvery sides, and then mounted with 
them into the air, in jets of several feet high, add 
ing greatly to the sparkling turmoil of distracted 
waters in the nearer portion of the loch, which was 
itself very wild and desolate, being encompassed 
on both sides by barren, rocky mountains, unvaried 
by the leafy shade of either shrub or tree. So 
woodless, indeed, is that craggy portion of the pas 
toral world, that we were sorely perplexed by the 
breaking of one of the rollock pins of a boat which 
the lamented Lord Dunrnore had the kindness to 
desire his people to draw over the heather for our 
use, for a couple of miles from the sea coast. There 
is first rate angling also in the lochs to the north of 
his Lordship s shooting lodge of Buonavonsaidb, 
particularly in Loch Ouladaule. There are salmon 
in the river which discharges itself into the Bay of 
Loch Losivagh.and which flows from a chain of 
neighbouring lochs, but just above where it meets 
the tide-way, it falls over a broad smooth expanse 
of sheeted rock, on the face of which its waters 
spread diffused, until they are in many places not 
more than a few inches deep, so that it is hard 
work for the fish to ascend ; and even above that 
shelving sheet they meet with obstructions in the 
smaller but more restricted rapids which occupy a 
higher rocky gorge, the dark cavernous sides of 
which may be seen in certain places to be all be 
spangled with the scaly covering of these adventu 
rous creatures, worn from their lustrous sides, as 
they seek (and often seek in vain) to bound up 
wards to those more tranquil waters where they had 
their birth. That they do eventually, by hook or 
crook (more probably the latter than the former), 
make their %vay into the upl.md streams, we how 
ever ascertained by finding a dozen or two of sal 
mon parr among the smaller fishes for which we 
angled one morning, with a view to ascertain the 
point in question. We fished Lorh Scourst and 
other lochs in Harris, during the third week of the 
month of August, arid the sport seemed to be im 
proving every day. As the streams are necessarily 
small in that narrow range of country, the autum 
nal rains are required to bring the sea trout up into 
the lochs. 

We greatly regret that our already more than 
exhausted limits (we have a dim recollection of 
having used the word "briefly" in the opening 
paragraph of the present Article) debar us from 
making any lengthened extracts either from our 
own notes, or those of our correspondents, regard 
ing the general angling in the Long Island, as the 
extended insular range, including Lewis, Harris, 
&c., from the Butt to Barrow Head is usually called. 
Neither Mr. Stoddart nor any other writer has 
given us information as to the angling capabilities 
of these outer Hebrides, of the slightest use to man 
or boy. The great district of Lewis now rejoices 
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20 pounds or upwards. In regard to com 
mon trout, there seem to be scarcely any 



in a good provisional government, under James 
Matheson, Esq, M.P., the fortunate and accommo 
dating owner, in another quarter, of Loch Craggie, 
near Lairg, commemorated in onr last Number. 
We can here only make vvny for one or two very 
brief memoranda, with which we were favoured in 
August, 1SJ4, by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. 
" Loch Roag, on the western side of Lewis, is pe 
culiarly interesting, from there being a very fine 
Pictish tower, called Dun Callowa, near which a 
lake is said to abound in trout. But although we 
tried it, we could expiscate none of them. At the 
upper end of Loch Roag are the finest and most 
perfectly arranged Druidical remains I have yet 
met with. The moss, or peat-bog, has grown up 
six feet upon the stones. Here we fished a famous 
salmon stream and lake, but there are cruives at 
the mouth, and all I killed was eight pounds of 
herrings and small fry. But I have more encou 
raging accounts to give you of our alter progress. 
Coming down the east side of the island, we ran into 
Loch Clay, to the north of the entrance to Loch 
Seaforth. There I found a certain Loch Laxdale 
(I know you love the name of Lax, endeared by 
Scandinavian recollections), a short mile inland 
from opposite our anchorage ground. It is a beau 
tiful small fresh water lake, with a nice little river 
running from it, and every inch of the lake may be 
fished (if you so desire) without wetting the sole of 
your foot I went up there about four in the after 
noon, and was on board the cutter in good time in 
the evening, with twelve sea trout, weighing 
twenty-four pounds, besides three pounds of small 
fry, making in that short time twenty-seven pounds 
in all. Next day I fished now and then at inter 
vals, for it was almost a dead calm, and the water 
as smooth and motionless as a mirror I killed, 
however, one sea trout of four and a half pounds, 
and a few others of a smaller size. On the follow 
ing day 1 went up again by three or four in the after 
noon, and at the very first cast, I hooked and killed 
a sea trout of five and a half pounds, and soon 
afterwards, one of four pounds ten ounces, and then 
a third of three and a half pounds, besides half a 
dozen smaller ones, weighing together five and a 
half pounds. So that during these three short and 
casual trips to Loch Laxdale, I killed fifty-three 
pounds weight of fish. Don t forget to tell C. N. 
that my largest was taken with a yellow profes 
sor. " "At Rovvdil we got a pilot to thread us 
through the dangers of the Sound of Harris, and 
there we had occasion to anchor at Buonantroo, 
where I tried a loch of considerable size, and very 
peculiar character. It is at all times of the tide as 
salt and bitter as any part of the sea, only a very 
small stream running into it from a fresh water 
lake a little higher up. Its shores all round are 
covered by sea-weed, and the tide rises and falls 
within it quite regularly. While- a man was kill 
ing capital rock cod from one boat with hook and 
hand-line, I was catching excellent sea trout with 
rod, line, and fly, from another, and I took some 
also from the side. The day was far too bright for 
angling, but yet we killed "in those saline waters 
nineteen sea trout, weighing fifteen and a half 
pounds, and what you will probably think more 
surprising, I here caught a fine real lake or fresh 
water trout, about a pound in weight, and in prime 
condition." 

We shall only add, that on the west side of 
Barra (we crossed towards it from Kishmul, or 
Castle Buy, upon the eastern shore), there is a fresh 



of these at all in the Namsen. We find the 
following entry on the 14th of August: 

" I this day also caught two brown trout of 
two and three pounds respectively ; they are 
almost the only ones of that species (the river- 
trout) which I have taken in the Namsen, where 
they are rare, from the scarcity of food contained 
in rivers that flow over siliceous rocks." Vol. i. 
p. 272. 

The second of the "Two Summers in 
Norway," was that of 1839. Our author 
reached his old quarters at Mediaa by the 
llth of July, and was cordially welcomed 
by his former friends. He was pleased to 
find that the money he had left with them 
had been well laid out in furnishing their 
houses with many domestic comforts before 
wanting. The Namsen was still of a milky 
hue, and was rising without rain, a fact 
which proved that the snow was still melt 
ing in the uplands whence it draws its 
source. His expectations of success were 
increased by his being conscious that he 
was now far better prepared than during 
the preceding season. He had brought 
with him an abundant store of gigantic flies, 
made by Evatt of Warwick Street, London, 
and Kelly of Dublin, as well as some of the 
largest of such as are used in the Tweed for 
Spring fishing. They also answered well, 
though most severely tested. In general, 
the most brilliant colours were the most 
successful such as blood-red, bright orange, 
or brilliant blue, with splendid wings from 
the golden pheasant, and other gaudy birds. 
But darker colours answered fully best 
when the waters were low and clear. At 
times a fly with a perfectly black body, 
and jet-black hackle entwined with broad 
silver twist, the wings light or even white, 
was found very killing. All this shows that 
in Norway, as nearer home, there is a 
charm in variety, and that probably more 
depends upon the proper working of the fly 
than on the special aspect of the lure itself. 



water loch called Tangestal, in which we found 
lake-trout of great beauty, and the finest flavour, 
closely resembling in either attribute, the kind so 
common in Loch Leven in Kinross-shire. Like 
these, they wanted the crimson spots, and were of 
similar dimensions, not many exceeding a pound in 
weight, and a few falling much below three-quar 
ters. We killed thirteen in the afternoon (31st 
July, 1841), and just before the setting of a blazing 
sun, we emptied the contents of our fishing pan 
nier, and then spread them out upon a small 
though very gorgeous purple bed of full-blown clo 
ver: 



Whore verily the silent creatures made 
A splendid sight, together thus exposed : 
Dead but not sullied or deformed by death. 
That oeeined to pity what he could not spare." 
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A few of the Tweed flies, with one-half of 
the body black, and the other bright orange, 
were occasionally successful, " but I lost 
so many large fish, either by the Scotch 
hooks breaking, or the gut snapping close 
to the head, that I latterly seldom employed 
them." The best line was found to be a 
silk one, well oiled, made by Martin Kelly. 
It ran out better, was more easily wound 
up, and was also stronger than the patent 
mixture of hair and silk. The casting line 
ought to be of the strongest treble gut, the 
reel of large size, and single action, the 
gaff strong and of wide curve. " As for 
the rod, each angler has his favourite maker; 
but I confess that after trying many, I have 
found none equal to those manufactured by 
George Eaton of Crooked Lane, for perfec 
tion of finish, truth, and durability." 

The second day after his arrival, he 
started with the intention of paying his re 
spects to Priest Sorensen at Vcerum, which 
is towards a couple of miles below the 
Sptekkan Pool, at which latter he was for 
tunately delayed by a storm of rain, and 
" where the most glorious sport subsequently 
detained him till the evening." Fresh fish 
were continually running up, as was shown 
by the "sea lice" still adhering to them. 
He rose sixteen fish in the above-named 
pool, of which he killed ten, and of these, 
five were from eighteen to twenty-two 
pounds. This day produced a total of 137 
pounds. On the following Monday he killed 
a twenty-eight pounder in the Fossland 
Reach ; but this was nothing to what awaited 
him when he came to the Elbow Pool : 

" Here a fish rose, evidently of great size, but 
unfortunately missed the fly ; and although I 
tried two or three other beautiful deceptions, I 
could not induce it to stir again, until an irresist- 
able red fly of Evatt s tempted it to its destruc 
tion. Yet even then it took not the fly into its 
mouth ; but by good luck I struck the barbed 
steel into the muscle of the pectoral fin, which 
afforded as good a hold, though of course not so 
much command over the fish as if it had been 
fixed in the jaw. For the first ten minutes the 
monster was highly indignant of the guile 
shooting up and down and athwart the stream 
with a speed extremely difficult to follow ; and to 
attempt to curb him at the first was entirely out 
of the question. At length, however, by what 
appeared to myself and the boatmen to be dexter 
ous handling, I succeeded in steering him into a 
deep still pool, where I bore upon him with my 
whole strength, and after several ineffectual 
struggles, brought him near enough to be gaffed. 
In a few seconds more it was weighed, and 

? roved to be over forty pounds the heaviest fish 
had ever killed on this or any other river. 
When I saw the huge creature stretched upon 
the shore, with his deep thick flanks, and enor 
mously powerful tail and fins, I could scarcely 



comprehend how I had in so short a time baffled 
his utmost strength in his native element." 
Vol. ii. p. 13. 

This giant only took half an hour to kill 
a fact which confirms our own experience, 
that it is not always the largest salmon that 
occupy the longest time. Our author found 
that those of twenty-eight pounds were usu 
ally both stronger and more active than tho 
others of greater size. 

On his way upwards to Mediaa, he ob 
served to his infinite annoyance, a seal 
also making its way in the same direction, 
evidently in pursuit of the shoal of sal 
mon which had recently arrived ; and on 
the following day, near V serum, another of 
those unwelcome intruders showed his bull 
dog visage above the surface just as the 
angler reached a favourite pool, and so he 
hied away to Fiskum Foss. There, by the 
side, or rather on the surface of his old fa 
miliar places, where two short summers back 
he was "monarch of all he surveyed," he 
was now doomed to disappointment from the 
spread of knowledge. 

" I had immediate and most disagreeable proof 
that the passion for angling had wonderfully ex 
tended since I was last here. On reaching the 
Boat Pool, I saw it was already pre-occnpied by a 
couple of men from Gothland ; and either they or 
others regularly fished the best places on every 
favourable evening. By far the most annoying of 
these interlopers,* was Jacob of Rossa;t.ter, who 
lived close to the splendid pool I have named after 
him. The very first day I attempted to fish there, 
he came down in his boat, and signified to me, in 
most uncivil terms, that he expected I should give 
him up all the fish I might catch, although, even 
by their own customs, he was only half owner of 
the water. And upon my telling him he should 
have his fair share of what I caught, in the same 
way as he well knew I treated all the neighbour 
ing fanners, he proceeded in a very impertinent 
way to fish the pool in conjunction with mo a 
process which he only varied subsequently by 
doing the same every day before rne. One eve 
ning, however, he was more than usually obnox 
ious, for, after having spoiled my sport in the 
lower pools, directly that he observed me on my 
return homewards, he pushed on before me to 
anticipate me in my own [?] Boat Pool, where he 
knew I always took my latest cast. Seeing his 
object, I allowed him plenty of time, thinking he 
would become tired and depart ; but I misjudged 
my man ! On my arrival at that immense pool, 
he instantly left the upper part where he was 
fishing, and bearing down upon me, in the most 



* The annoyance, we doubt not, was great ; the 
" interloping," by a native, was another and a dif 
ferent question, and might possibly have admitted 
at least of the retort courteous. Was the excellent 
author of " Two Summers in Norway" born and 
bred in that country ? 
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insolent manner, swung his boat round actual!) 
upon my line. It was well lor him that I was 
not a man of war, or the indignant remonstrances 
I showered on him in my best Norsk, would have 
been replaced by more intelligible indications o 
my feelings." "ibid. p. 17. 

But notwithstanding these and other ills 
that life is heir to, he had great sport a 
times in the upper portions of the river 
Thus, one morning, after shooting some 
capercailzie, he took his boat up the rapids 
into the FossPool, which is the highest of all. 
There was such a heavy swell of water in 
the river as to render this both a dangerous 
and a difficult operation. The thundering 
torrent which rushed over the great precipice, 
and into the boiling abyss beneath, threatened 
every moment to carry them away down 
wards, but they made good their entrance to 
the pool, although entirely drenched by the 
heavy spray. From a rock, that advanced 
as near to the cataract as they dared to 
penetrate, he rose an immense fish amid the 
roaring breakers. He seemed not less than 
forty pounds, and dwelling in a wild abode, 
proved about the wildest of his clan, for he 
plunged at once into the very centre of the 
cataract, apparently with the intention of 
sounding its lowest depths. The line was 
nearly run out, no one knowing exactly 
where the fish had gone, when he was sudden 
ly seen springing amidst the foaming surge, 
at a distance of more than a hundred yards. 
He then made some desperate efforts to es 
cape into the lower pool, whither it would 
have been in vain to follow, except by shoot 
ing a rapid of so perilous a character, 
that our angler preferred the other risk of 
holding on by main force, in hope to stay his 
struggles. Each instant it was expected 
that some portion of either rod or line would 
give way, but so good and true were both 
that they bore the enormous pressure bravely, 
and the monster was beginning already to 
come up the stream with manifest symptoms 
of incipient, weakness, when after half an 
hour s most splendid play "the hook came 
out of his mouth and he escaped." Without 
wasting time in vain regrets, the sportsman 
returned again to the same rock, and at the 
first cast hooked another fine salmon, ob 
viously, however, greatly less than that 
which he had lost. " Yet did he look most 
magnificent from the elevated spot on which 
I stood, as he darted forwards through the 
eddying foam to seize the fly." He pursued 
at first exactly the same tactics as his pre 
decessor, and persisting still more pertina 
ciously in rushing down the vapid, it was re 
solved to follow him at all hazards, rather 
than run the risk of losing the second of so 
fine a pair. They were dreadfully knocked 



about, and very nearly swamped in the at 
tempt : however, they descended safely into 
Karnen s Pool, still holding by the salmon, 
and there the glittering spoil was laid upon 
the shore in peace. It weighed upwards of 
twenty-eight pounds. 

It is of the highest importance, when an 
gling on the Namsen, to make a point of be 
ing on some choice pool, whenever, from the 
condition of the water, fish may be expected 
to be running up. They rest in certain 
places only for a time, during which, how 
ever, they take the fly cheerfully, and then 
rapidly passing upwards leave the place de 
serted. Our author gives a good example of 
this at Gunhild s Berg, near the pastor s 
house, at Vserum.* He could distinctly see 
the salmon springing up the rapid at its 
lower end, and these seemed to be fresh 
fish each time. Altogether he rose eighteen 
in the course of three or four hours, several 
of them very large and strong. He landed 
two of twenty-eight pounds each, two of 
nearly twenty pounds each, and five grilse. 
But when he tried the same pool again in 
the evening, not a fish was to be seen. 
They had probably all passed upwards. 
On the 27th of July he killed nine salmon, 
four of which made an aggregate of eighty- 
five pounds. On the 29th he likewise killed 
the same number two of them weighing 
together fifty-one pounds. On the 6th of 
August he captured a hundred and eiahteen 
pounds weight, one fish being thirty pounds. 
But the most successful day of all (and with 
it we shall conclude this killing catalogue) 
was achieved while paying a farewell visit 
to Fiskum Foss. We believe that there is 
nothing equal to it recorded in all the annals 
oflhe piscatorial art. 

He had scarcely commenced when, off a 
rock in the Boat Pool, he hooked, and after 
lengthened play, killed a beautifully shaped 
fish of thirty-four pounds: then a fine twen 
ty-four pounder, and a third of only eleven 
pounds. This was of itself a fair day s 
wage for a short day s work, but in the Foss 
Rapid he ere long killed a thirty-three 
pounder, besides one of eighteen pounds and 
a grilse. He then with great difficulty 
worked his frail bark into that wildest of all 
wild waters, the Foss Pool, already mentioned 



* The inhabitants of this forlorn manse for thir- 
:een weeks of winter never see the sun. The lu 
minary makes but a small rise above the horizon, 
md it so chances that the rocky and precipitous 
ange of the Steen-Feld so overhangs Vaerum to 
lie eastward as to conceal the source of light. The 
veil-remembered and much hoped for day on 
vhich the long lost orb first shows its disk in par- 
ial brightness among rocky crags is observe;! as a 
etc by all around. 
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more than once, and at the risk of being 
overwhelmed proceeded to fish a small ex 
tent of flat surface, by the side of the boil 
ing torrent. Scarcely had he cast his fly 
into it, than it was seized by an enormous 
salmon, which, however, proving slightly 
hooked, escaped. The very next minute a 
monster of similar size dashed through the 
rushing waters " and I instantly felt that he 
was firmly hooked." The salmon felt so 
too, and with a sauve qui peut kind of pur 
pose, threw himself into the midst of the 
fall. Baffled by the power even of his own 
accustomed element, he now rushed wildly 
up and down, with great courage and deter 
mination, but with such irregularity of course 
as made it extremely difficult to retain a 
correct or commanding hold upon him. " I 
could not stand in the boat that danced on 
the bounding breakers ; scarcely could I 
see or hear, so blinded was I with the spray, 
so deafened by the cataract s dreadful roar ;" 
at last the fish made down the stream as if 
to quit the pool, and the angler, nothing 
daunted, prepared to follow through the 
dangerous rapid. But the courage of the 
former failed him in the hour of need, and 
he took refuge behind a deep sunk rock, 
from which it required great labour to dis 
lodge him. At length he yielded to his fate, 
and on being landed " was found to weigh 
thirty-seven pounds ; but though therefore 
not the heaviest he was by nearly an inch 
the longest salmon I had ever killed, mea 
suring rather over four feet." 

In the same spot, and on the same occa 
sion, our redoubtable angler and author af 
terwards slew two beautiful fresh-run fish, 
of twenty-four and eighteen pounds each. 
He then hooked two others of great size, 
one of which (certainly not under thirty 
pounds) he played for a considerable time, 
but he broke his line during the contest by 
entangling it round a rock a misfortune to 
be less wondered at than regretted, in so 
outrageous a place. He finally concluded 
this great achievement by landing a pretty 
salmon of ten pounds, and a small grilse, 
making eleven fish in all, with a total weight, 
for one day s work, of 216 pounds! We 
shall only add in the words of Mr. Macau- 
lay:- 

"Heaven help him !" quoth Lars Porsena, 
" And bring him sate to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never done before." 

We dare not now trust ourselves with any 
detailed description of the peculiar features 
of the Scandinavian scenery ; but assuredly, 
nowhere does a " Midsummer Night s 



Dream" appear more beautiful than to him 
whose feet are on the mountains of Norway 
who overlooks, from some lofty peak, the 
far-gleaming waveless Fiord, stretching its 
liquid lustre inland for many a mile, its 
broadening sea-ward way broken up by 
countless wooded isles while a flush of 
golden lustre, midnight though it be, suf 
fuses all the northern sky ; or who, emerg 
ing from 

" The lone pine-forest s immemorial shade," 

looks far upwards into the blue profound, 
and there beholds the eternal snows of the 
Sneehatten range all pure and stainless in 
their majesty, yet responding visibly by ra 
diant summits to that northern splendour, 
where the sparkling verge of the scarcely 
breathing ocean shares with many a deep 
recession seen through " gorgeous cloud- 
land," in the unveilable lustre of the sun 
itself invisible, though full of glory. Or, 
let the traveller descend into the vale below 
(if an angler, he is there already) just 
where it becomes restricted by a rocky 
gorge. Even in that lower region it is 
scarcely darker than a sombre day, but far 
more solemn, and serene, and dream-like. 
The very shrubs and trees are all as still 
and motionless as death. 

" The sleep that is among the lonely hills," 

seems more placid and profound than ever. 
The " beautiful horrors" of the garish day 
assume a dim and fixed solemnity a soft 
ened austerity of aspect, when seen through 
the tranquillizing medium of that nocturnal 
holy twilight. Nothing conveys a sense of 
life or motion, save the ceaseless sound of 
rushing waters, bursting their way through 
wave-worn precipices, and seeking, as if in 
boisterous joy, their final bourn in the insa 
tiate sea. Standing alone beside a great 
cataract during the midnight hours, it is then 
that the solitary tourist feels, as it were, 
the overpowering influence of the voice of 
many waters, all combined in one. The 
earth itself, as if subdued, is silent as the 
grave. Great battlements of rock, like 
giant sentinels, keep watch on either side ; 
while grey and ghastly-looking crags appear 
to rise amid the silvery spray and whirling, 
endless eddies, till by degrees we are en 
tranced as those that dream, and soon lose 
the perception of all other sights and sounds, 
except the dazzling mass of the descending 
and rebounding torrent, and the ceaselessly 
resounding roar of that tumultuous " Hell of 
I waters." 

The important subject of salmon legisla- 
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tion (we now return to our own country) 
would require, as it deserves, a separate ar 
ticle for its discussion. It is one, in truth, 
of great difficulty, when the various and dis 
cordant interests concerned are taken to ac 
count ; and it may be found much more 
easy to alter than amend the present laws. 
In regard to some of the great northern 
rivers, where one or two landowners of the 
highest class possess the entire country, and 
so many exercise judiciously their own con 
trolling powers, there are fewer difficulties 
in the way, as a wise concern for their own 
interests, and the increase or preservation of 
the same, must make them considerate of 
whatever plans or expedients may be shown 
to be most productive of abiding advantage 
to themselves and successors. But in a far- 
flowing river like the Tweed, which lifts its 
early voice, 

" a fitful sound, 
Wafted o er sullen moss and craggy mound," 

and after flowing through innumerable in 
termediate possessions, lordly and of low 
degree, finally expands its glittering waters 
until 

" hamlets, towers, and towns, 
And blue-topp d hills behold them from afar!" 

the circumstances of the case are changed. 
The great practical difficulty arises from 
this that the most valuable portions of all 
salmon rivers are at or near their mouths, 
which portions, at the same time, strictly 
speaking, do not produce a single fish that 
is, the breeding grounds are in the compara 
tively shallow streams and tributaries of the 
upper country, where the grown salmon, 
besides being fewer in number, have become 
greatly deteriorated as articles of food. It 
thus happens that while one set of propri 
etors act as nurserymen, in sparing instead 
of spearing the parent fishes, and rearing the 
young for a couple of years continuously, 
till they become smolts, and so make their 
way sea-wards, another set reap almost the 
entire and exclusive advantage of their after 
growth, by intercepting their return upwards, 
as grilse or salmon, by means of stake-nets, 
or by hauling in hordes of glittering hun 
dreds, at a single sweep along the slimy 
shores. This is much as if a flock of young 
or yearling lambs, after depasturing, during 
their innocence, on one man s mountain, 
were to betake themselves suddenly to some 
far distant valley, and when they sought to 
return, after attaining to a more mature con 
dition, were to be greedily seized and inter 
cepted as the entire and exclusive property 
of the last feeders, without the slightest re 
ference to the owner of the natal pastures. 



No doubt, as regards fish, the deep marine 
valleys, where the great increase of growth 
has taken place, are no man s property, be 
ing beneath the highway of the world, and 
so cost nothing to any heritor, either high or 
low, who on that score can claim no 
compensation ; but still, the most magnifi 
cent salmon that ever showed its broad and 
silvery lustre through the net s black cord 
age, must have begun by being a parr 
(most probably another person s), and must 
have been born and bred in some far distant 
rippling ford, which never felt the swell 
ing of the injurious sea. For every pair of 
adult salmon which an upland proprietor, 
whether great or small, preserves till the 
completion of the spawning process, hun 
dreds of grilse and salmon accrue to the 
owners or lessees of the lower portions, in 
the course of two or three years thereafter ; 
so that unless some encouraging compensa 
tion is aAvarded to the owners of the breeding 
and early feeding grounds, by those who 
capture ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
the adult fishes, we can scarcely wonder that 
so little is done to stop the destructive slaugh 
ter of unwholesome breeders throughout 
the winter season. It is by no means easy 
to convince any one (least of all a hungry 
poacher) that a bad salmon is worse than no 
salmon at all ; and as the small proprietors 
in the upland vales reap no advantage from 
encouraging the breed, their indifference to 
the spearing of the parents is in entire ac 
cordance with the natural constitution of 
man.* 



*The spearing of salmon during the breeding 
season is practised not only in the^brds and shal 
lows of the upper districts, but systematically, on 
a great scale, in the deeper and more productive 
waters lower down. 

" All who have witnessed," says Mr. Stoddart, 
" night leistering on Tweed, during the autumnal 
or winter months, will acknowledge that even the 
romantic character which torch light and scenery 
invest it with, fails as an apology for the ignoble, 
wasteful, and injurious nature of the occupation. 
In nine cases out of ten it is pursued either during 
the spawning season itself, or when the fish are 
heavy with roe, when they are red or foul, having 
lain a considerable time in the river, and, more 
over, when they have lost all power of escape, or 
are cut off from exercising it, both by the IQWDCSS 
of water, and by the circumstance of their being 
hemmed in at the head and foot of the pool or place 
of action, by nets and other contrivances stretched 
from bank to bank. 

" It can scarcely be credited, but I relate a fact 
known to many on Tweedside that about four or 
five years ago upwards of three hundred breeding 
fish, salmon and grilses, were slaughtered in the 
course of a single night, from one boat, out of a 
stretch of water not far from Melrose, two leisters 
only being employed, and of this number I allude 
to the fish scarcely one was actually fit to be used 
as food, while by far the greater part of them were 
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Some ad vantages arise even from pro 
longing the period of rod-fishing beyond that 
of the purely commercial modes of capture, 
such as those by stake-nets, and net and 
cobble. All our salmon fisheries north of 
the Tweed close on the 14th of September 
to all modes of capture whatever ; but even 
the net-fishing of the Tweed and her tribu 
taries is open till the 15th October, while 
rod-fishing is allowed thereafter till the 7lh 
of the following month. Now, this is at 
least some concession, though by no means 
an adequate compensation, to the proprietors 
in the upper parts of the river, whose posi 
tion is so much less favourable for sport, and 
like most other acts of fairness, it carries its 
reward along with it; for during that period 
the proprietors in question become the wil 
ling guardians of the river, and debar the 
burning of the water, and oth &gt;r nocturnal 
mal-practices, for the sake of a little legiti 
mate angling during daylight. Thus the 
most secure protection from the poacher of 
the heavy-spawning fish, during these three 
weeks, is where the streams are looked after 
for legitimate purposes, by the honest angler, 
whose most successful achievements with 
rod and line can never prove injurious to the 
general stock. 

But und^r the present law, as applicable 
to Scotch rivers in general, the few streams 
that may be partially preserved for angling, 
are, as a matter of course, usually well 
swept with the net on the 14th of Septem 
ber, being the last day in which fishing of 
any kind is permitted by law. The propri 
etor, in the majority of cases, would most 
willingly forbear using the net, were he per 
mitted to continue or bestow the privilege 
of angling for three weeks longer ; but this 



female salmon, on the eve of depositing their ova. 
In the neighbourhood of Kel.so upwards of ninety 
have frequently been butchered with this imple 
ment during a single night, from one boat, all of 
them fish in the same rank and. unhealthy condi 
tion above described. In September, 18-46, accord 
ing to the most moderate calculation, no fewer than 
4000 spawning fish, consisting chiefly of full-grown 
salmon, and comprehending the principal breeding 
stock of the season, those fish which, from their 
forward state, promised the earliest and most vigcr- 
ous supply of i ry, were slaughtered in Tweed, 
with the. consent and under the auspices of the 
upper-holders of fishings in (he manner I speak of. 
Need it be said, that the injury done to th salmon 
fishings in general, by this rnal-practice on the 
part of two or three lesser proprietors, is incalcula 
ble, and when linked with the doings of poachers 
during close-time, to which it unquestionably gives 
encouragement, and the system pursued on Tweed, 
of capturing and destroying the kelts and baggits, 
it must operate most prejudicially against any plan 
to further the breeding of this highly prized article 
of food." Angler s Companion. J\~ote to p. 254. 



boon being denied him, he has not, as on the 
Tweed, any inducement to forbear, and so 
he appropriates to himself parents and pro 
geny by one relentless haul. A single ex 
ample may be mentioned, among the nume 
rous cases of a like nature which have come 
within our knowledge. In a small Highland 
river, a protected pool was drawn on the 
14th of September last, when 35 salmon and 
grilse, and upwards of 200 sea-trout were 
taken at one sweep the proprietor declaring 
to those above and below him, that he would 
gladly have forborne the use of the net, had 
three weeks additional angling been allowed 
by law in which case the majority of these 
fish would, in all probability, have been 
left in the river, to people with parr each 
rippling shallow in the course of the ensuing 
spring. 

Again, the Legislature has very properly 
prohibited the use of the net during the prin 
cipal period of the spawning season, but 
without trenching too deeply on the produc 
tiveness of the great fisheries near the river s 
mouth, where no spawning takes place, and 
where clean fish are always hovering in the 
tide-way, it could not debar the net for a 
sufficient length of time ; and thus it hap 
pens, that while the seaward proprietors are 
reaping an early harvest from the high price 
of well-conditioned winter fish, those in the 
uplands, if they use the net at all when ihe 
season opens (1st day of February), get 
nothing but lean and hungry Cassio-looking 
kelts, intermingled, it may be, with a rema- 
nent portion of still unspawned breeders. 
These fi^h are all comparatively useless till 
they reach the sea, and of this the upper 
heritors are well aware ; but they also know 
and consider that that marine amelioration 
takes place for other people s benefit, and that 
it is a thousand to one that they themselves 
will never sec them more, and so the im 
provident and unproductive slaughter is not 
stayed. But make, by whatever means, the 
fishing of the upper proprietor worthy of his 
care as an angling station, and he will often 
cease to use the net at all. The practice of 
leistering will be also put an end to; and 
landowners, or their wealthy English te 
nants for the time being, will then protect the 
salmon in the streams, just as assiduously 
as they now do the game upon the hill 
sides.* It is certain that the severest laws 



* A great rise of rent is frequently obtained from 
a limited portion of a river by devoting it exclu 
sively to artistical instead of commercial purposes. 
We some time ago read as follows in the Kelso 
Chronicle: " Increase of the value of the salmon 
fishings on the Tweed. The fishings on the Tweed 
at Edenmouth, belonging to John Waldie, Esq., of 
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of a merely prohibitory nature will not suf 
fice to secure the object .limed at. Simple 
forbearance on the part of a proprietor is not 
enough, while acts of a positive nature are 
required. He must not only obey the law 
himself, but by toilsome and expensive watch 
and ward, must enforce the obedience of his 
tenantry, of their families and servants, and 
of all curious cronies and country cousins 
carrying long poles toothed with iron, from 
the other side of the hill, or some "lang 
toun," where weavers congregate, too wise 
in their generation to work within doors after 
dark, while good flambeaux can be made of 
tarry staves, and a slice of fried kipper is an 
excellent relish, what time well-boiled pota 
toes burst their cerements, and there is no 
tax on salt. 

Proprietors must therefore not only pro 
tect breeding salmon in winter (as they 
protect breeding birds in spring), by abstain 
ing from any act which, though legal (such 
as drawing nets in the upper pools on the 
1st of February), may tend to prevent in 
crease, but they must destroy their natural 
enemies in the one case just as much as in j 
the other. We do not mean to say that the I 
aforesaid weavers are actually to be put to 
death, but they must be disarmed, though | 
not destroyed. It is a well known fact, that 
fish intent on breeding disregard the angler s j 
fly ; but it is an equally well known and more 
affecting fact, that they do not, because they ; 
cannot, disregard the leister. The delicately j 
constructed rod so beautiful as a work of 
art, with its glittering gut, and cunningly j 
devised though most unnatural-looking lure, j 
affords a much-prized and long-continued j 
sport, with little or no ultimate injury to the 
general stock, for the reason just assigned, j 
that spawning fish usually avoid the fly, 
even although it should fondly hover over 
them like an angel "bright and fair:" but 



Hendersyde Park, and which not many years ag 
only brought the annual rent of 21, have heen let j 
within these few days to Mr. Scruton in the \ 
county of Durham for 210, being an increase of i 
lS9 per annum. From this extraordinary rise of j 
rent, some idea may be formed of the anxiety mani- j 
fasted by sporting gentlemen to secure the right of i 
fishing for salmon on the Tweed, and enjoy an 
amusement which attracts many distinguished in- i 
dividuals to our locality during the season for | 
angling." There is no doubt that the total rental j 
of a great river might be raised by the adoption of! 
some other plan than that which now prevails. | 
We believe that even the lower proprietors would : 
not eventually suffer by a more enlarged and libe- 1 
ral procedure on their part; because, if a greater 
number of adult fish were allowed to make their 
unimpeded way to the spawning grounds, the lat 
ter would become infimtt-lv more productive, and 
so, after a few seasons, the advantage would be 
common to all parties. 
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the polish lancers are a cruel inconside 
rate crew, destroying by one fell blow a 
countless progeny yet unborn, with com 
paratively slight advantage to themselves, 
as after all these kelts and baggits afford 
a poor unwholesome food. But as matters 
now stand, to mutual disadvantage, between 
the lower and upper heritors, and with the 
present careless control of the latter, the 
temptation of an eighteen or twenty-pounder, 
with its back-fin occasionally breaking the 
water of a shallow ford, cannot be resisted 
by ordinary human nature, 

"While that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more." 
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THE Sabbath is God s gracious present to 
a working world, and for wearied minds and 
bodies it is the grand restorative. The 
Creator has given us a natural restorative 
sleep ; and a moral restorative Sabbath- 
keeping : and it is ruin to dispense with 
either. Under the pressure of high excite 
ment individuals have passed weeks together 
with little sleep, or none ; but when the 
process is long continued, the over-driven 
powers rebel, and fever, delirium, and death 
come on. Nor can the natural amount 
be systematically curtailed without corres 
ponding mischief. The Sabbath does not 
arrive like sleep. The day of rest does not 
steal over us like the hour of slumber. It 
does not entrance us almost whether we 
will or not; but addressing us as intelligent 
beings, our Creator assures us that we need 
it, and bids us notice its return and court its 
renovation. And if, going in the face of 
the Creator s kindness, we force ourselves to 
work all days alike, it is not long till we pay 
the forfeit. The mental worker the man 
of business or the man of letters finds his 
ideas coming turbid and slow ; the equipoise 
of his faculties is upset ; he grows moody, 
fitful, and capricious ; and with his mental 
elasticity broken, should any disaster occur, 
he subsides into habitual melancholy, or in 
self-destruction speeds his guilty exit from 
a gloomy world. And the manual worker 
the artisan, the engineer moiling on 
from day to day and week to week, the 
bright intuition of his eye gets blunted, 
and, forgetful of their cunning, his fingers 
no longer perform their feats of twinkling 
agility, nor by a plastic and tuneful touch, 
mould dead matter, or wield mechanic 
power ; but mingling his life s blood in his 
daily drudgery, his locks are prematurely 
grey, his genial humour sours, and slaving 
it till he has become a morose or reckless 
man, for any extra effort or any blink of 
balmy feeling he must stand indebted to 
opium or alcohol. To an industrious popu 
lation so essential is the periodic rest, that 
when the attempt was made in France to 
abolish the weekly Sabbath, it was found 
necessary to issue a decree suspending la 
bour one day in every ten. Master manu 
facturers have stated that they could per 
ceive an evident deterioration in the qua 
lity of the goods produced, as the week drew 
near to a close, just because the tact, alert 



ness, and energy of the workers began to 
experience inevitable exhaustion. When a 
steamer on the Thames blew up, a few 
months ago, the firemen and stokers laid the 
blame on their broken Sabbath : it stupified 
and embittered them made them blunder 
at their work, and heedless what havoc 
these blunders might create. And we 
have been informed that when the engines 
of an extensive steam-packet company, in 
the south of England, were getting con 
stantly damaged, the mischief was instantly 
repaired by giving the men, what the bounty 
of their Creator had given them long before, 
the rest of each seventh day. And what is 
so essential to industrial efficiency is no less 
indispensable to the labourer s health and 
longevity. It has often been quoted, but as 
we have encountered nothing which in ex 
tensive observation and philosophical acumen 
excels it, we must quote Dr. Farre s evi 
dence again : 

" Although the night apparently equalizes the 
circulation well, yet it does not sufficiently restore 
its balance for the attainment of a long life. 
Hence one day in seven, by the bounty of Provi 
dence, is thrown in as a day of compensation, to 
perfect by its repose the animal system. You 
may easily determine this question as a matter of 
j fact by trying it on beasts of burden. Take that 
fine animal, the horse, and work him to the full 
extent of his powers every day of the week, or 
give him rest one day in seven, and you will 
soon perceive, by the superior vigour with which 
he performs his functions on the other six days, 
that this rest is necessary to his wellbeing.* 
Man, possessing a superior nature, is borne 
along by the very vigour of his mind, so that the 
injury of continued diurnal exertion, and excite 
ment in his animal system, is not so immediately 
apparent as it is in the brute : but in the long-run 
he breaks down more suddenly : it abridges the 
length of his life and that vigour of his old age, 
which (as to mere animal power) ought to be the 
object of his preservation. * * * This is 
I said simply as a physician, and without refer- 
I ence at all to the theological question ; but if 
you consider further the proper effect of real 
Christianity, namely, peace of mind, confiding 
trust in God, and good will to man. you will per 
ceive in this source of renewed vigour to the 



* " Not many years ago a contractor went on to 
the west with his hired men and teams, to make a 
turnpike road. At first he paid no regard to the 
Sabbath ; but continued his work as on other days. 
He soon found, however, that the ordinances of 
nature, no less than the moral law, were against 
him. His labourers became sickly, his teams 
grew poor and feeble, and he was fully convinced 
that more was lost than gained by working on 
the Lord s day. So true is it that the Sabbath Day 
labourer, like the glutton and the drunkard, under 
mines his health, and prematurely hastens the in 
firmities of age, and his exit from the world." 
Dr. Humphrey of America, quoted in the Evange 
lical Magazine, March, 1S48. 
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mind, and through the mind, to the body, an ad 
ditional spring of life imparted from this higher 
use of the Sabbath as a holy rest." 

Could we catch the eye of the industrious! 
reader this is the primary view which we 
would seek to impress upon him : That the 
Sabbath is God s special present to the 
working man, and that one chief object is to 
prolong his life and preserve efficient his 
working tone. In the vital system it acts 
like a compensation-pond: it replenishes! 
the spirits, the elasticity, and vigour, which I 
the last six days have drained away, and 
supplies the force which is to fill the six 
days succeeding. And in the economy of 
existence it answers the same purpose as, 
in the economy of income, is answered by a I 
Savings Bank. The frugal man who puts j 
aside a pound to-day, and another pound 
next month, and who in a quiet way is al 
ways putting past his stated pound from 
time to time, when he grows old and frail 
gets not only the same pounds back again, 
but a good many pounds besides. And the i 
conscientious man who husbands one day of j 
existence every week who, instead of al 
lowing the Sabbath to be trampled and torn 
in the hurry and scramble of life, treasures i 
it devoutly up the Lord of the Sabbath | 
keeps it for him, and in length of days and 
a hale old age gives it back with usury. 
The Savings Bank of human existence is 
the weekly Sabbath-day. 

Another purpose for which the Father of 
Earth s Families has presented the work 
man with this day, is to enhance his domes 
tic comfort and make him happy in hisj 
home. If it were not for this beneficent j 
arrangement, many a toiling man would i 
scarcely ever know the gentle glories and 
sweet endearments of his own fire-side. 
Idle people are sometimes surfeited with the j 
society of one another, and wealthy people, 
however busy, can buy an occasional holi 
day. But though the working man gets 
from his employer only one or two days of 
pastime in all the year, his God has given 
him two and fifty Sabbaths ; and it is these 
Sabbaths which impart the sanctity and 
sweetness to the poor man s home. If he 
has finished his marketing and cleared off" 
his secular engagements on Saturday night, 
it is marvellous what a look of leisure and 
bright welcome ushers in the morrow, and 
what a spirit of serene expectancy breathes 
through the tidy and well-trimmed chamber. 
The peace of God lights up the pious labour 
er s dwelling, and reserved from a toil- 
worn week the radiance of true love pours 
forth in these gleams of Sabbath sunshine. 
With graceful tint it touches the deal chairs 



and homely table, and converts a fathom of 
gay carpet into " a wonder of the loom." 
It plays iridescent among the quaint orna 
ments of the mantel-shelf, streams over the 
hearth-stone, and perches on the eight-day 
clock the St. Elm of rough weather past 
the omen of good days to come. It pene 
trates affectionate bosoms, and revives old 
memories deep and tender, which, but for 
such weekly resurrection, might have died 
for ever ; and with early interest and en 
dearment it suffuses that face which on Sab 
bath morns is always young, and reminds 
the proud possessor of that wealth of quiet 
wisdom and thoughtful kindness with which 
the Lord has blessed his lot. And in the 
thaw of friendly and thankful feelings, in 
the flow of emotions cordial and devout, 
silent praises sparkle in the eye, and the 
husband s love and the father s joy well up 
to the very brim. 

" Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor man s day : 
On other days the man of toil is doomed 
To eat his joyless bread, lonely ; the ground 
Both seat and board, screened from the winter s 

cold 
And summer s heat by neighbouring hedge or 

tree. 

But on this day. embosomed in his home, 
He shares the frugal meal with those he loves ; 
With those he loves he shares the heart-felt 

jy 

Of giving thanks to God." 

But beyond all these, God s gift of the 
Sabbath should be precious to the working 
world as its main opportunity for moral and 
spiritual improvement, and as its best pre 
parative for a happy immortality. Whilst 
eternity is hastening apace, the exigencies 
of each successive moment are banishing 
the thought of it, and many are surprised 
into the great hereafter before they have 
distinctly perceived that themselves are on 
the road to it. The Sabbath brings a week 
ly pause, and in its own mild but earnest 
accents, says to each, Whither art thou 
going? whilst its benignant hours invite the 
pilgrim of earth to that better country of 
which it is at once the angel and the speci 
men. The Sabbath brings leisure ; it gives 
a day for thinking: and it brings seclusion. 
From theevery-day vortex from the crowd 
so rapid, noisy, and profane, it snatches the 
whirling waif it pulls him aside into its 
little sanctuary, and leaves him alone with 
God. On the table of the busy man, 
whether rich or poor, it spreads the open 
Bible, and wakes again the Oracle which 
has spoken the saving word to thousands. 
To the intent and adoring eye it unveils 
that wondrous Cross where redemption was 
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achieved and God was reconciled ; nnd by 
the vista of one radiant Tomb it guides the 
musing spirit far beyond the land of graves: 
whilst perfumed gales and Eolian pulses from 
its open window bespeak the nearer Heaven, 
and stir the soul with immortality. To the 
man who has got the Sabbatic sentiment 
to the man who has received from above 
the spiritual instinct, what a baptism of 
strength and joy does the Lord s-day bring ! 
From prayerful slumber he wakes amid its 
gentle light, and finds it spreading round 
him like a balm. There are hope and 
comfort in its greeting, and from prayerful 
retirement he joins his family circle with 
peace in his conscience and freshness in all 
his feelings. The books which he reads, 
and the truths which he hears, expand his 
intellect and fill it with thoughts noble, 
pure, and heavenly. The public worship 
gives rise, and by giving outlet, gives in 
crease to hallowed emotions and Christian 
affections. The psalmody awakens grati 
tude, cheerfulness, and praise ; and the 
comprehensive prayers and confessions re 
mind him of evils which he himself has 
overlooked, and perils and temptations of 
which he was not aware. Interceding for 
others, his soul dilates in sympathy and 
public spirit. Friends vaguely remembered 
friends long parted or on foreign shores, 
and on bustling days well-nigh forgotten, 
now join his earnest fellowship, and prayer 
hallows while it deepens ancient amity. 
The poor, the sick, the broken-hearted, 
prisoners, slaves, the whole family of sor 
row, flit before the suppliant s eye and leave 
him with a softer heart. And the realm 
and its rulers recur at this sacred moment, 
and every sentiment is merged in loyalty 
and Christian patriotism. And the heralds 
of salvation, pastors, teachers, missionaries, 
with all the evangelistic agency, are re 
called to mind, and whilst his interest in 
Christ s cause becomes more personal his 
soul expands in Catholicity. And, if in a 
willing mood, from the Word read and ex 
pounded, he carries home enlightenment, 
invigoration, impulse ; and with big emo 
tions, and blessed hopes, the Sabbath sends 
him forth on a busy week and a restless 
world, a tranquil presence and an elevating 
power. 

We do not forget that Sabbath-keeping is 
the command of God ; but we are very anxi 
ous to see it more prominent in Sabbatarian 
arguments, and more engraven on public 
sentiment, that Sabbath privileges are the 
gift of God. To our apprehension this 
would not only be the popular view of the 
question, but is the actual view in which 
Scripture presents it. The Bible teaches 



us that the Sabbath is not an impost but an 
immunity, not so much a precept as a pre 
sent. God "gave" the Sabbath. He "made 
it for man. And while it has all the 
solemnity of an injunction, and all the 
sanction of penalties, its best observer is he 
who through the superadded precept and 
penalty, recognises and hails the original 
privilege. "If thou call the Sabbath a 
delight, the holy of the Lord, honourable ;" 
amidst its more august and authoritative 
circumstantials, discerning its amiable pur 
pose and delectable uses. The Lord of the 
Sabbath has given this institution an at 
tractive rather than a coercive character ; 
and it is to be regretted that controversial 
exigencies should so often have made a 
gracious aspect seem severe. The loving- 
kindness of the Lord finds little counterpart 
in the saturnine and suspicious heart of 
man ; and even our sweetest mercies we 
transmute into prescriptions and bitter po 
tions. Heaven s own manifesto, the blessed 
Gospel, with its invitations so bland and 
benignant, we are apt to crumple up into 
homiletic pellets, and scatter in harsh re 
proofs and hard sayings on the promiscuous 
throng; and it is too often to martial music 
that the angel s anthem is set when re 
peated here below. And so with the Chris 
tian Sabbath. The true idea of it was sung 
by George Herbert long ago : 

" Christ hath took in this piece of ground, 
And made a garden there for those 
Who want herbs for their wound." 

But in reading books and hearing sermons 
on the subject, we have sometimes borne 
away a painful impression. Much was 
said about the things which ought to be 
forborne, but not so much about the many 
good and lovely things which we ought to 
do. We carried with us the image of some 
thing stern, and prohibitory, and threaten 
ing ; and if we had been asked to project 
upon canvas the Sabbatic idea surviving in 
our memory, it would not have been the 
enraptured seer of Patmos, nor the ecstatic 
travellers in sight of Emmaus, nor the 
weeping congregation at Troas, but the man 
stoned for gathering sticks on the Sabbath- 
day. Doubtless, the profanations which 
abound, and the oppositions of gainsayers, 
account for the tone so polemical and pe 
remptory in which the argument is usually 
urged ; but would it not be better for the 
final triumph of the cause, as well as more 
accordant with the genius of an institution 
so truly evangelical, to dwell more on the 
appropriate occupations of the day, and the 
delights and present rewards of a Sabbath 
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sanctified ? Instead of hewing down the 
rosy fence with which its owner originally 
encircled it instead of baring " to those 
that are without," its secondary rampart of 
spikes and bristling palisades, would it not 
be better to invite careless passengers to 
enter and acquaint themselves with the fair 
exotics and pleasant fruits of this " garden 
enclosed ?" Would it not bs more accordant 
with the mind of our Master, and with the 
spirit of the existing economy, to show 
in how many respects, physical, intellect 
ual, and moral, the Sabbath is " made for 
man ?" 

To apprise the industrious community of 
their great Sabbatic privilege, is the present 
duty of the Christian philanthropist; and if 
the truth were only told were the subject 
handled simply and skilfully we do not 
despair of seeing the Sabbatic movement 
highly popular. As a public question, its 
strength lies in its humanity. The Legis 
lature has already conceded the labourer s 
title to his nightly rest ; it is only fair that, 
listening to the voice of observation and ex 
perience, it should recognise his right to the 
hebdomadal repose. Bur Parliament will 
never give it till the population asks it; and 
we fear that it is vain for the religious mi 
nority in the realm to ask it for a community 
who do not ask it for themselves. We there 
fore hail with the liveliest satisfaction the 
efforts now making to instruct on this forgot 
ten privilege the popular mind. The Tracts 
of the Lord s Day Society have done good 
service. A still higher service we expect 
from the abundant dissemination of argu 
ments and appeals, so elaborate and cogent 
as these new " Tracts for the Times." And 
from no measure do we anticipate happier 
results than from the proposal of prizes to 
working men for Essays on Sabbath Observ 
ance. This latter expedient originated with 
the same munificence to which the public 
owes the Series of Sabbath Tracts ; and the 
sagacity of the scheme, and the interest 
which it has awakened, are sufficiently 
evinced by the thousand competitors whom 
its announcement has brought into the field. 
Many prejudices have yet to be overcome 
by far the most formidable being the "little 
faith " in the land ; but even with a commu 
nity so secular as is our own, were the ques 
tion rightly understood, we are secure of 
carrying one large instalment. As a mighty 
check on over-production and under-pay- 
ment, and as the grand means of preserving 
a people s energy and stamina setting in 
telligence and principle out of view the 
Sabbath is the Wealth of Nations ; and as 
the restorative of his wasted strength and 
spirits, and the reviver of his domestic joys 



and noblest feelings, it is the palladium of 
the poor man s happiness. Let but its tem 
poral benefits be made sufficiently prominent 
and palpable, and more vehemently than 
jaded spinner ever clamoured for a Short 
Hours Act, we expect to find Post-Office 
clerks, and Railway labourers, boatmen, 
and engine-drivers, and all our industrious 
classes wakening up to their ancient birth 
right, and cheering for a Six-Days Bill. 

Of this tendency we have at the present 
moment an instructive example in the capi 
tal. For some years past there has been a 
large increase of Sunday trading in some 
districts of London e. g. Westminster, Lam 
beth, Whitechapel, Somers Town. Ori 
ginating in the rapacity of a few, it has now 
become in these districts the practice of al 
most all. In self-defence, rival tradesmen 
felt constrained to open their shops ; and if 
a conscientious grocer or draper still locked 
his door on the Lord s-Day morning, the loss 
of his customers soon compelled him to 
abandon his business, or seek a new locality. 
It is a fearful oppression. First of all, the 
labouring men in these districts oppress their 
fellow-labourers the shopkeepers, and com 
pel them to surrender the Sabbath to their 
accommodation. And then the shopkeepers 
oppress one another; for a few recreant tra 
ders in a street compel all their fellow-tra 
ders in that street to compete with them iu 
their Sunday traffic. It is the poor tyran 
nizing over the poor; and the consequence 
now is, that among the butchers, bakers, 
grocers, clothiers, shoemakers, ironmongers, 
&c., of these vicinities, upwards of 20,000 
working men, in the capacity of shopmen 
and assistants, are compelled to toil on the 
day of rest as the servants of their brother- 
workmen. It is a tremendous slavery ; and 
the traders now begin to groan and cry out 
under it. As one of themselves expresses 
it " they would be extremely thankful to 
do away with the nuisance ; " but all their 
own attempts at extrication have hitherto 
been baffled by a few recusants of their own 
number. They have therefore gone to Par 
liament; and in a proportion of something 
like ninety-seven in the hundred, they peti 
tion Parliament to lift them out of the ditch 
into which they have pulled one another. 
Their cause has been generously taken up 
by Mr. Hindley, and there is good hope that 
before the session has closed, the metropolis 
may be delivered from the more flagrant 
scandals of Sunday trading. 

In the course of the inquiry which Mr. 
Hindley s Commit f ee conducted, a large 
mass of interesting information was brought 
out ; but we confess, that of all the evidence, 
none has been to us so novel and impressive 
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as that of Mr. Isaac, an intelligent Israelite, 
in part proprietor of a mart in Iloundsditch, 
where people congregate for the sale of jew. 
els, old clothes, &c. We must supply the 
reader with a specimen : 

" 1145. What is the kind of obligation which 
seems to press upon them so much, for I must 
say, to your credit, that you observe the Sabbath 
much more conscientiously than the Christians 
do ; what kind of obligation is it which seems 
to have so much more force with you than with 
Christian men in our own country ? I can 
answer you in one way, and in one way only ; 
I think that the Jews generally, from infancy, 
are taught their prayers, and that in a very so 
lemn manner. There are few Jews but can 
read the Hebrew and understand it, though lie 
knows not a single letter in the English al 
phabet; he is taught, every meal he goes to, to 
say his prayer, and to say a prayer after he has 
eaten his meal ; and I do not suppose you will 
find one out of every twenty Jews I will say 
only twenty one out of every twenty in Lon 
don, let him be what disposition he will in other 
ways, that ever forgets a prayer night and morn 
ing; it is part and parcel of his living. I do not 
say that they are anything better in disposition 
for it in other ways, but really that is part and 
parcel of a parent s duty to their children ; and 
if they do not go in the right way, the parents 
cannot help it. 

" 1146. You attribute the observance of the 
Sabbath, on the part of the Jew, to the force of 
early education ? I am satisfied it is so. 

" 1147. You stated, in the early part of your 
evidence, that you enjoyed a better trade before 
there was any Sunday trading ; do you mean to 
inform the Committee by that, that your trade 
was better during the five days than it is now 
during the six days that you sell ? I do. 

"1148. And that you actually sold more 
goods during the five days than you do now in 
six ? Yes ; and my reason for saying so is this 
(I have it from the shopkeepers generally, I am 
not in the trade myself), that originally, when 
there was no Sunday trading, they were more 
particular in their mode of trading, and traded 
for a connexion. A shopkeeper traded for a 
connexion ; he gave value for the money he re 
ceived, expecting to see his customer again ; but 
that is not the case with the Sunday morning 
trading. They come down in crowds, in shoals, 
buyers from ail quarters and sellers from every 
quarter ; they buy in a crowd, and of course 
they get the best price they possibly can, not 
caring as to the value of the article, or either as 
to the article itself; so that the shopkeeper has 
no chance to compete with these stall-sellers. 

" 1 188. W^ould you propose not only to close 
those marts, but to close all shops on Sunday ? 
No question about it. 

" 1189. Throughout the whole day ? As to 
matters of trade of that description. 

" 1190. You would recommend the Christian 
Sabbath to be kept as strictly as the Jewish 
Sabbath ? Yes. 

" 1191. And that from religious principle, as 



well as from other motives ? No question about 
it. 

"1193. If the Christians were as strict in 
the observance of their Sabbath as you are of 
yours, there would be no necessity for legisla 
tive interference ? That is a decided fact. They 
are only isolated cases, where the Jews break 
through their trading practices on Saturday. 

"1213. With regard to butcher s meat: I 
believe that you have peculiar butchers, that it 
is killed in a peculiar manner, and that very 
great care is taken that no diseased meat, or no 
meat that can be considered so, shall be sold ; 
are there any retail butchers belonging to the 
Jewish persuasion? A great number of them. 

" 1214. Do they get meat from those who 
are licensed by the Rabbi] They must be li 
censed by the Rabbi before they can sell. The 
inspectors are paid by the congregation, and the 
killers too. 

" 1215. With regard to those retail butchers, 
how do they manage on the Sabbath-day, do 
they keep their own shops open ? No ; if you 
were to pay 20 for an ounce, you could not 
get it ; nor yet is a baker open ; no business 
whatever. It matters not what it is, they do 
not open. In fact, the bakers and the butchers 
are under the surveillance of the Rabbi and the 
elders ; for instance, if a butcher did anything 
wrong, the Rabbi would not allow the congrega 
tion, at least he would admonish them, and say, 
You are not allowed to eat or deal with that 
man ; I do not consider that he is, what is call 
ed, clean according to the faith. 

" 1219. Is it within your knowledge that 
they do not sell on the Saturday ? There are 
certain instances. I dare say many of them do. 
As I said before, you cannot compel a man not 
to sell. 

" 1220. You are inclined to believe that the 
sellers of fruit and vegetables do in some or 
many instances ; perhaps you will say if there 
are many sell on the Saturday 1 I do not know 
one that sells vegetables who sells on Saturday. 
There is one or two shops in Covent Garden, 
fruiterers, who sell on Saturday. I do not know 
one that sells vegetables. 

" 1224. Have you a greater number of poor 
Jews in England than formerly 1 Yes. 

" 1225. Do you find great inconvenience from 
that ? I never heard of any : I do not think that 
the Jews are a criterion to go by. You find 
very few drunkards among the Jews, and I have 
reason to know this, by seeing so many hun 
dreds and thousands of them. We really make 
the strongest push in the world to put the best 
side forward for the Sabbath. 

" 1226. You will perhaps admit that the ab 
sence of drunkenness may be caused by the ex 
cellent regulations you have with regard to the 
Sabbath ? It is that. 

" 1227. It may not be any inherent virtue in 
the nation, but the result of an excellent cus 
tom ? Yes ; but where there is a habit of drunk 
enness there is generally a habit of forgetful- 
ness ; they do not care either for their faith or 
their homo, or anything else. Among us, a Jew 
knows as well the hour that his Sabbath will 
commence ; he makes his provision ; it is perhaps 
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made at home for the Sabbath commencing ; i 
but if he was at the west end of the town, he 
would make a calculation in his mind how longi 
it would take him to walk home to say his 
prayers at the commencement of the Sabbath, 
and he may have business to call him away. 
Say that the Sabbath commences at half-past, 
three in the winter, he will prepare for home 
long before that. 

"1236. Do you believe that by the strict! 
observance of their Sabbath they are the worse 
off? On the contrary. 

" 1237. You do not believe that any ill re 
sults to them on that account? I am satisfied; 
to the contrary. 

" 1238. Are they less fond of a holiday than 
other people ? They are only glad when there 
is a holiday to enjoy themselves. I am a native j 
of Liverpool, and I am satisfied that the Sunday j 
is observed more strictly (I speak of the Chris- j 
tian Sunday) as a day of rest with the Jews I 
than it is even with the Christians ; they hail it, ! 
independently of their Saturday, as a day of 
recreation. 

" 1256. You support your own poor, and pay 
the poor-rates for the support of the Christians ? 
Yes ; they sent me a rate for the repair of the 
church in my parish, but I do not mean to pay 
that, if I can avoid it. 

" 1257. Does the number of your community j 
increase ? I really think they do ; the Jews, I 
generally, have large families. 

"1258. You being a Jew, looking at thej 
practice of the English nation, do you think that 
we ought to have a law for the observance of i 
the Sunday, which should be effectual and just 
to the different tradesmen ? I really do." 

We agree with Mr. Isaac, and we hope 
that Parliament will listen to the prayer of 
the London shopkeepers, and protect the 
conscientious trader from his less scrupu 
lous rival. And we trust that it may not be 
long till other departments of industry follow 
the example set by the Sunday traders of 
the capital, and pray for a general emanci 
pation. In the meanwhile a prodigious 
work has to be accomplished before the dif 
ferent classes are rightly instructed in their 
obligations and privileges as connected with 
the sacred day. A vast multitude regard it 
as a mere engine of priest-craft, and many 
would feel even its negative enforcement a s 
an intolerable stretch of arbitrary power. 
For such Sabbatism the temporary Sabba- 
tism which a religious minority might im 
pose on an irreligious or reluctant multitude 
we have little desire, and it is at some 
thing much grander and more enduring that 
the Christian Church should aim. And just 
in proportion as we despond of the legisla 
tion which would coerce an immature com 
munity, we would long and labour for that 
healthy state of public feeling, which would 
hail a protected Sabbath as a boon. And 
with a glance at those appliances by which 



an object so vital to patriotism and philan 
thropy, and so dear to piety, may in the 
meanwhile be best promoted, we close this 
rapid article. 

And it seems very obvious, that it is in 
individual example and effort that the radi 
cal strength of the Sabbath movement lies. 
In an American newspaper,* we were lately 
interested by an account of a Sabbath-keep 
ing steamer. Like some others on the New 
World waters, it lies-to over each Lord s 
day, and the men have the opportunity of 
rest and worship. On one of these occa 
sions, a minister being on board, there was 
preaching morning and afternoon in the 
cabin, and the captain sent word to the set 
tlers on shore. Many attended, and among 
the rest was a man who had not heard a 
sermon for years. He had his horse sad 
dled, and was ready to start on a journey, 
when he was overtaken by the singular in 
vitation to visit their church in the steamer. 
It instantly struck him, that if the owner of 
this vessel could afford to stop all hands, and 
keep the Sabbath, a single traveller surely 
cou d afford to stop himself and his horse. 
He sent the beast back to the stable, and the 
day which he had destined to business, was 
spent in the worship of God. And were 
similar examples of consistency more abun 
dant, it is impossible to calculate the wide 
impression. The observance of the Lord s 
day is something more than a conven 
tional decency ; it is obedience to a Divine 
command ; it is the worship of Heaven s 
Majesty ; it is an act of faith ; God himself 
is in a Sabbath thus sanctified ; and a fear 
of God comes over lookers on. And were 
our domestic Sabbaths sufficiently amiable 
and august ; were they filled up with 
Christian intelligence and benign occupa 
tion, and fenced around with sanctity, " the 
stranger within our gates" would often 
carry away a lesson which God would bless, 
and a feeling which he himself would be 
loath to lose. And much might be accom 
plished in our several localities by personal, 
and especially by pastoral influence. Our 
early lot was cast in a region where many 
elements were adverse. The population 
was partly migratory, and the main indus 
try of the parish was concentred in public 
works. The Aborigines were remarkable 
for the stolid apathy with which they re 
garded everything religious, and there was 
nothing in the prevailing ministrations of 
the neighbourhood to disturb that apathy. 
We remember sad traditions of Sunday 
doings, which long lingered in the district ; 
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and ourselves can recollect a parish clergy 
man signing a petition in favour of a Sun 
day post. It was into one of these parishes 
with its Sunday taverns, and christening 
revels, and its Sabbath-breaking smugglers, 
that before our time a man of God had 
come : and it might almost be said, that the 
Sabbath canie with him ; for in the realiza 
tion of his ardent faith, and in the grandeur 
of his elevated walk, he was every inch and 
every hour a Sabbatic man. With godly 
heroism he encountered the more flagrant 
outrages, and by dint of his fervent and 
awakening preaching he won successive 
hearers to the more cordial and intelligent 
keeping of the day, till, at the period we 
speak of, betwixt the crowded congregations, 
and the busy Sabbath-schools, the roads on 
which no idlers lounged, and the cottages 
from which the Bible had long banished 
oaths and tipsy brawls, we never saw such 
a spectacle of wakeful joy and worshipping 
repose as vanished the first evening of every 
week in the shadows of that happy vale. 
And for the encouragement of similar efforts 
we may add, that this Sabbatic Oasis was 
the benefactor of the whole vicinity. Re 
peated and most resolute attempts were 
made to transmit a Sunday post to the 
parishes beyond ; but so gallant was the 
resistance that they could never carry 
this Thermopylae. The postman was one 
of its parishioners, and solemnly refused 
to do any work on the Sabbath-day 
and his neighbours joined in vigorous 
remonstrance ; and so powerful was the op 
position, that the few gentlemen who wished 
their Sunday News were baffled and it 
was not till their pastor and champion had 
fallen, and his flock were assembled to hear 
his funeral sermon, that these peaceful soli 
tudes were startled by the first Sunday 
mail. There is now lying before us a letter 
which, near the close of life, he addressed 
to his people on the subject so near his 
heart ; and in the hope that it may possibly 
stir up some mind by way of remembrance, 
we quote the closing paragraph : 

" For three Sabbaths I have been laid aside 
from my usual delightful public employment. 
This may be the last address I shall be able to 
give you. You never again may hear my voice, 
nor see my face. I entreat you to meditate on 
the importance of the Sabbath; and to rest as 
sured that without a love for its services you 
can have no portion in the kingdom of God. I 
beg you to regard this letter not only as the 
language of a dying man, but of your dying mi 
nister : who loved you and watched over you in 
life, and now, when all things earthly may be 
closing over me long to see you all, in the day 
of the Lord, on the right hand of the throne of 
God, and of the Lamb." 



Much might also be accomplished by par 
ticular companies and communities, as well 
as by public personages, desirous to honour 
the Lord of the Sabbath, and promote the 
better observance of his day. The moral 
value of such testimonies as the Directors of 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway have 
given, and more recently the shareholders 
of the Scottish Central, cannot be rated too 
high ; and we trust that other companies 
will soon emulate their splendid example. 

" This new and wonderful application of the 
power of steam, which so greatly diminishes the 
effects of distance, and thereby affords us so 
much more time for the transaction of our 
worldly affairs, ought to be gratefully regarded 
by us as an additional means afforded to man 
kind for the better observance of their religious 
obligations, and especially for the keeping holy 
the Sabbath-day."* 

It is too much to hope that this golden 
sentiment worthy to be quoted alongside 
the opinions of Hale and Blackstone and 
Wilberforce, and which confers on its author 
new nobility may yet be adopted by every 
British Railway, and the suspended traffic 
of an Empire be the weekly tribute to Him 
who teaches man wisdom, and who has made 
the modern six days equal to the ancestral 
twelve ? Nor can we hail with any other 
sentiments, save those of the liveliest satis 
faction, the important declaration of the 
Post-Master General, that he is willing to 
close the Post-office on the Lord s day in 
every place where a decided and influen 
tial majority wish for it, and where the mi 
nority do not strongly oppose it. We doubt 
not that many other towns will do as Bath 
has done ; and if light and good feeling 
spread, it may not be long till every city 
and village in England conform to the capi 
tal, where the knock of the Sunday postman 
has never yet been heard. Every visitor 
of Brighton has been struck with the com 
parative decorum and tranquillity which 
reign every Sabbath in the princeliest and 
most populous of watering-places ; and it 
does not abate from the praise due to its de 
voted and faithful ministers to say that their 
exertions were powerfully furthered by the 
pious example of the present Queen Dowa 
ger. The discontinuance of Sunday cabi 
net dinners has greatly contributed, in the 
higher circles, to foster that better senti 
ment and practice of which it was partly 
the consequence ; and, amongst the influen 
tial classes of this land, it is cheering to ob- 
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serve a marked increase of respectful and 
reverential feeling towards this Divine insti 
tution. As indicating the lower tone of con 
tinental Protestantism, it is with surprise and 
sorrow that we observe a Prince so justly 
dear to British Christians as the King of 
Prussia is, and, so far as civil station goes, 
the most influential member of Luther s 
Church, always fixing the Lord s day for the 
opening of his Parliaments. Have none of 
his Majesty s clergy represented the nation 
al peril and religious inconsistency involved 
in such proceedings ? 

Amongst the most legitimate and the like 
liest means of advancing this great object, 
we cannot forget the one which our own 
province supplies, viz. publication. The 
pamphlets of Sir Andrew Agnevv and Mr. 
Bridges have already done excellent service, 
and will yet do more. Of the London and 
Glasgow tracts we have already spoken ; 
and of many miscellaneous broad-sheets and 
bulletins amongst the most effective artil 
lery of all our limits will not let us speak. 
But there lie upon our table many volumes, 
from which we have derived so much in 
struction and delight, that we are loath to let 
them go with this passing notice. In au- 
thoritativeness and extent of information 
surpassing all, we have the Report of the 
Commons Committee presented sixteen years 
ago. Fondly would we hope that the day is 
coming when its statements will survive 
only as the humbling evidence of how 
guilty our land once was the painful me 
morial of evils passed away ; but no dav 
can ever come which will abate from its 
historical interest as the first document 
where, after an interval of ages, British 
senators employed the language of an out 
spoken piety, and boldly avowed as their 
rule of legislation, Bible principle. When 
we find in the Committee the names of 
Lords Ashley, Morpeth, and Sandon ; Sir 
Fowcll Buxton, Sir Geo. Sinclair, Sir Ro 
bert Inglis ; Mr. J. E. Gordon, Mr. Evans, 
Mr. Pringle, and Mr. Andrew Johnston, we 
are the less surprised ; but it is with some 
thing of national pride that we recognise in 
the chairman, and in the originator of the 
movement, our own countryman, Sir An 
drew Agnew. It will need another and a 
better generation to do justice to the zeal 
and courage and perseverance which this 
Christian patriot expended on the cause 
before it assumed its present urgency, and 
before it rallied many open advocates. In 
statistical fulness and precision, almost ri 
valling a Parliamentary Report, but ranging 
over a wider field, we have the facts and 
figures of Mr. Lorimer, along with an in 
structive contrast between Popish and Pro 



testant Churches in their treatment of the 
hallowed day. At the head of this Article 
we have set down two little volumes by 
a Vaudois pastor, just deceased M. Rochat; 
and we have put them there because one 
great cause of Sabbath-breaking is, that 
many people do not know the art of Sabbath- 
keeping. To a few details in this beautiful 
" Sketch " some readers might take ex- 
ception ; but we are sure no Christian 
mother can read it without getting hints 
which might shed new fascination over its 
hours ; and in the case of the youngest 
child, convert it into a season of lively 
interest and cheerful preparation for heaven. 
The work of Mr. Jordan is vigorous, fresh, 
and clear peculiarly felicitous as to the in 
stitution of the day, and its transference 
from one end of the week to the other and 
from its level of conclusive logic, ever and 
anon ascending in passages of manly elo 
quence. From their poetic glow, and the 
high standing of their author, we hope that 
Dr. Hamilton s "Disquisitions" may carry 
a Sabbath into the study of many a lettered 
man. It glads us to encounter such firm 
ness of faith in union with philosophical en 
largement, and it is pleasant to recognise, in 
terse and classic phrase, the tone and max 
ims of the Puritan. Not as the finest in the 
book, but perhaps the most home-coming, we 
extract the following : 

" And had a household narrative of that Sab 
bath been preserved, how cheerful and sunny 
would have been the tale. We may write it 
from memorials and diaries, from legends and 
traditions. There are families of lineal descent, 
not yet extinct, honourable in ancestral consis 
tency, unswerved among the supple manners of 
the age. There are homesteads which may yet 
be traced, whose possessors stood midway be 
tween the older Puritan and the Nonconformist 
confessor, sometimes the noble grange ; at others, 
the lowlier hall ; monuments of principle and 
persecution, as they were asylums of devotion 
and piety which cruel laws long continued to 
disturb such as Hoghton Tower in which Howe 
found refuge like Broad Oak, where still we 
seem to commune with our Henry s holy 
shades. Was that religion stiff and dull ? Were 
those Sabbaths ascetic ? An early hour of the 
previous evening had witnessed the disposal of all 
business ; and the necessary preparations for the 
morrow allowed a full season to meditative re 
tirement, and afterwards to special domestic 
sacrifice in respect of the Sabbath which drew 
nigh. Soon as the morning broke, children an 
ticipated their parents, and while they rose, sang 
at their chamber-door some hymn in salutation of 
the day. From their knees, they met each other 
with cheerful embrace and greeting, their first 
duty leading the gathering group to prayer and 
praise ; never forgetting the perusal of the holy 
book, the family copy, which, perhaps, had been 
the companion of prison hours and forest hiding- 
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places, worn by the hands and blotted by the 
tears of the patriarchs of their house. . Suppli 
cation could not be made for kindlier times and 
growing liberties, without thanksgiving that 
fiercer oppression was somewhat stayed. They 
forgot not what their fathers had told them. 
They blessed their God and their father s God for 
every little lightening of their bondage. Once 
there would have been peril in this indoors 
rite. Psalmody arose, as a proper part of such 
worship, not without taste and choral effect, for it 
was that in which they were accustomed to de 
light. Comfort and simple elegance crowned 
their meal ; for order and neatness, beyond our 
more luxurious parade, presided in their home and 
were rather more prominent than less on this 
happy dawn. If they might attend, by the sus 
pension of some penal statute, their sanctuary, 
they were seen wending towards it in a natural 
procession, attired not carelessly but in no flaunt 
ing dress, in their country s staple and texture, 
unpretending yet substantial as themselves some 
of which the mother s distaff had produced. 
Sermons full of thought and powerful in applica 
tion, having much unity and closeness, with doc 
trine raised and improvement enforced, repaid the 
long-exacted attention. They knew not our 
miscellany of vocal praise, but breathed their 
gratitude and adoration through the strains of the 
sweet singer of Israel. Public prayer was syste 
matic, still various, abounding in intercession, 
such as the minister s closet had indited and his 
heart had already made his own. Homeward, 
with no loitering pace and frivolous manner, they 
returned impressed, happy, thankful, and found 
no scanty board. They healthily partook, but no 
surfeit oppressed them. What they had heard 
supplied their conversation they discovered 
something better than to cavil ; the heads of the 
family would have discouraged whatever would 
have lowered the weight of their teacher in the 
notion of their offspring and servants ; and all 
could forget an uncouth manner, if such it was, 
in edifying matter and deep experience. The 
men on whom they attended were mighty in the 
Scriptures. None other could have been en 
dured. A second service, early in the afternoon, 
invited their presence once again in the sanctuary. 
More awakening appeals to conscience, more 
general overture to the guilty and perishing sin 
ner, relieved the massiveness of the former dis 
course, and disturbed any drowsiness of the sea 
son. Maternal fondness provided for the little 
ones, when the door of the dwelling closed for 
the last time on that day, some little deviation 
from their common fare the confection the par 
ticipation with parents of their less simple diet ; 
winning childhood to obedience and observance 
impressing everything by cheerfulness and Jove. 
They began with the infant mind. They sought 
early conversion. They pondered that saying, 
while there is hope. They knew that if that 
ductile, ingenuous temper was left untaught and 
unsanctified, little hope could be entertained. 
They improved the seed-time : they bent the sap 
ling in its pliancy. The evening came, the 
household Sabbath s claims and share. The 
children, if advancing in youth, now repaired to 
different apartments, conducted according to sex 
by their appropriate guides. A father counselled 



his boys, a mother instructed her daughters. 
Catechism was heard. Free questions were 
elicited. There was review of what had been 
that day preached. The lad leaving his roof 
was warned and blessed. The girl cowered like 
the dove beneath the wing stretched over her. 
There, at the father s side, at the mother s knee, 
was the true school of character and principle. 
That made their generations strong. Instead of 
the fathers were the children. Thus were they 
trained and formed. They shrank not from dan 
ger ; they yielded not to dalliance. They left 
histories. They established names. But where 
is now the seed of the righteous ? Where are 
the faithful children ? In the change of all this 
we are weak. An interval followed, and each 
one took his book. Janeway s Token for Chil 
dren, or Gouge s Young Man s Guide, fixed many 
a youthful eye. The prayer-bell was then rung, 
and devotions were presented, suited by their 
brevity to wearied powers, and by their pointed- 
ness to youthful minds: not rarely different 
hymns, charming the childish choir by their va 
riety and succession. The simple hours of that 
period, and the still simpler hours of that day, 
gave fitness to the spreading of their table ere they 
separated for sleep. The all but infant regarded 
this as honour and indulgence, and it was the scene 
of chastened joy. Parent, child, knew no happier 
! banquet than this ! It was the feast of subdued 
I familiarity, of confidence, of love ! Nor had ser- 
; vants been forgotten. Theirs was the fellowship 
| of privilege. They had been exhausted by no 
labour, they had been debarred from no means. 
: Often growing old in the family, they seemed a 
part of it ; they felt the sympathy of its griefs. 
In the passages of domestic joy and festivity they 
! took no niggard interest. They reimbursed 
I the tenderness and good-will they received. 
They showed fidelity. The believing masters 
j treated them in all religious matters as brethren ; 
; and they counted them worthy of all honour, 
and rather did them service because they were 
faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit. 
The house now is hushed. Children lie cradled 
in each other s arms. Servants want but the 
light slumber for to-morrow s labour, and not to 
rest from what they have this day done. Parents 
commit themselves and their endeared charge to 
their heavenly Father, and angels come down and 
keep the watch. So he giveth his beloved 
sleep. We need not inquire what was their 
week. That home would know no idleness, no 
contented ignorance, no constrained hospitality, 
no fretful bickering, no controversial strife. 
Worship still dressed its altar, prayer and praise 
still awoke, instruction and discipline still pre- 
vai^ed. The pastor was often seen at its hearth 
the welcome casuist, comforter, and guest. 
Good men resorted thither, and left behind a 
blessing. That wicket was the gale of heaven. 
The law of kindness was on every lip. They 
forbore one another, they preferred one another. 
Some of us know the likenesses well. We have 
seen the counterparts. These customs had come 
down to us. Such were the families to which 
birth added us. Such were our fathers, and such 
the mothers who bore us. We declaim no in 
ventions, we draw no pictures, we speak no un 
known things. In them was reflected the Puri- 
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tan race. In them those saints revived and 
stood up once more. In this resemblance, but 
little degenerated, we may measure their worth, 
and as by a personal observation, fully know 
their doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, long 
suffering, charity, patience. "Pp. 181-187. 

But of all the means employed towards 
bringing about a better state of things, we 
regard with greatest hope and interest, the 
new Sabbath Alliance. Not only is it an 
organization, but an organization of the 
healthiest kind. Excluding nothing save 
elements of weakness, it is framed so as to 
comprehend nearly all that is strenuous and 
sound in British Christianity ; and from its 
Scriptural constitution and prayerful spirit, 
we would predict for it an athletic and 
triumphant career. 

" The basis of the Alliance is the Divine au 
thority, and universal and perpetual obligation of | 
t!ie Sabbath, as declared at large in the Word of 
God, and more formally and particularly in the 
Fourth Commandment of the Moral Law. 

" Its objects are 

" 1. To diffuse Scriptural views on the subject 
of the Sabbath, and the proper observance of it as 
one whole day in seven, by means of the public 
press, periodicals, tracts, lectures, public meet 
ings, and such other modes as may suggest them 
selves. 

" 2. To procure and circulate statistical infor 
mation in reference to the prevalent forms of 
Sabbath desecration, and their pernicious con 
sequences. 

" 3. In particular, to take steps for opposing 
and preventing the running of railway trains and 
all other public conveyances, on the Lord s-day, 
that being one of the most prevalent forms of 
desecration, and which threatens, if not opposed, I 
to be rapidly and indefinitely extended. 

" 4. To use every exertion to obtain the entire 
cessation of work in the Post-Office department, 
over the whole empire, on the Lord s-day, that 
being one chief excuse for the running of Rail 
way trains, and other modes of conveyance on 
that day. 

" 5. To make every effort for suppressing all 
Sabbath traffic, especially in strong drink. 

" 6. To endeavour to promote all arrangements 
which have a tendency to procure the observance 
of the Lord s-day, and to discourage and obtain 
the suppression of all such as have a contrary 
tendency. 

" The members wish it to be understood, that 
the cultivation of a devotional spirit, in the bonds 
of Christian brotherhood, should be identified with 
all their exertions." 

An effort like this should gather round it 
the patriotism and philanthropy, as well as 
the piety, of the Christian Public; and with 
a basis so secure, and an object so hallowed, 
it is impossible that perseverance and union 
should fail. Our own end of the island has 
already acknowledged its salutary influence ; 



and thanking Mr. Newstead for his word in 
season, we wait till the accession of our 
English brethren give imperial grandeur 
and joyful presage to the movement. 

Fairly stated, and in every aspect theo 
logical, political, and humane we can 
scarcely imagine a stronger case than that 
which is presented by the Sabbatarian ar 
gument. It is the cause of God, the cause 
of nations, and pre-eminently the cause of 
the working man. But in order to insure 
its triumph, we must adapt the argument to 
each tribunal ; and, for our own part, we 
confess that we are mainly anxious to urge 
its claims at the bar of British industry. 
Before such a tribunal, comprehending at 
present a mournful amount of infidelity and 
irreligion, the Scriptural plea would have 
little force ; but, if palpably brought out, 
there is enough in the physiology and ethics 
of this wonderful institution to carry the 
suffrage of every man who values health, 
intelligence, and character. And could we 
by a popular movement once achieve the 
first instalment were it either enacted or 
universally agreed for the purposes of trade 
and travel, the first day of the week should 
be the dies non, which it already is in courts 
of law ; were either Parliament or public 
opinion to concede this Sabbath of cessation, 
it would fall to the piety of the land to com- 
plete the movement, and by spiritual means 
convert it into a Sabbath of holy resting. 
And in this endeavour to Sabbatize the Sun 
day, we shall find nothing permanently 
successful which does not evangelize the 
citizens. Even now, were every beer-shop 
and railway station closed, and all toil and 
traffic interrupted, we might be as far as 
ever from a Scriptural Sabbath. The urchin 
in Newgate, whose usual avocations are sus 
pended during next calendar month, but who 
cannot forbear from picking imaginary pock 
ets, and who feels it a sore stretch of honesty 
to give back to the turnkey not only the por 
ridge-platter but the pewter-spoon, is honest 
after a very different fashion from his thief- 
brother, whom the City Missionary or the 
Ragged-School Teacher has won over to the 
eighth command. And it is not an Act of 
Parliament however remotive of hindrances 
but it is the law of God hidden in the hearts 
of the citizens, which will give us a national 
Sabbath. And that law nothing can deposit 
there except the Gospel. Everything, there 
fore, which tends to make that Gospel more 
effective disinterestedness, elevation, and 
sanctity in the pastoral character ; freshness 
and gainliness in pulpit addresses ; tracts 
no longer well-meaning truisms, but terse 
and vigorous appeals to a clever and think 
ing community ; sermons something better 
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than a languid echo from our earnest sires ; 
town missions and rural itineracies the 
mounted and foot patrol of a campaigning 
Church ; Sabbath schools and Bible classes 
all these, by promoting vital piety, diffuse 
the Sabbatic spirit. And a Lord s-day fully 
furnished a sanctuary with pleasant psal 
mody and attractive preaching ; a home 
with kindly intercourse and appropriate ex 
ercises ; a closet supplied with missionary 
periodicals and edifying books ; a day, not 
dreary with negations and non-performances, 
but made delightful by abundant occupa 
tions, would secure its own observance, and 
be the Christian Sabbath which Isaiah pro 
phesied, and the Pentacostal Church enjoyed. 



ART. V. Physical Geography. By MARY 
SOMERVILLE. Authoress of the " Connex 
ion of the Physical Sciences," &c. With 
a portrait. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. Lon 
don, 1848. 

EARTH OCEAN AIR With what events, 
moral and physical with what sympathies, 
social and domestic with what interests, 
present and future, are these magic words 
indissolubly associated ! When we view, 
as from afar, our terrestrial ball, wheeling 
its course round the central sun, and per 
forming with unerring precision, its daily 
circuit, we see it but as a single planet of 
the system we admire the grandeur of the 
terraqueous mass, and the mind, in its ex 
panding survey, is soon lost in the abyss of 
space, and among the infinities, in number 
and in magnitude, of revolving worlds. But, 
occupying, as we do, a fixed place upon its 
surface treading its verdant plains sur 
veying its purple-lighted hills gazing upon 
its interminable expanse of waters, and 
looking upwards to the blue ether which 
canopies the whole, the imagination quits 
the contemplation of the universe, and pon 
ders over the mysterious realities around. 
The chaos, the creation, the deluge, the 
earthquake, the volcano, and the thunder 
bolt, press themselves upon our thoughts, 
and while they mark the physical history of 
the past, they foreshadow the dreaded con 
vulsions of the future. Associated with our 
daily interests and fears, and emblazoning 
in awful relief, our relation to the Great 
Being that ordained them, we are summoned 
to their study by the double motive of a tem 
poral and spiritual interest, and of an inborn 
and rational curiosity. 

When we stand before the magnificent 



landscape of hill and dale, of glade and 
forest, of rill and cataract with its rich 
foreground at our feet, and its distant hori 
zon on the deep, or on the mountain range 
tipped with ice, or with fire, the mind re 
verts to that primeval epoch, when the 
everlasting hills were upheaved from the 
ocean, when the crust of the earth was laid 
down and hardened, when its waters were 
enchannelled in its riven pavement, when 
its breast was smoothed and chiselled by the 
diluvian wave, and when its burning entrails 
burst from their prison-house, and disclosed 
the fiery secrets of their birth. 

When we turn to the peaceful ocean, ex 
panding its glassy mirror to the sun, em- 
bosoming in its dove-like breast the blue 
vault above, and holding peaceful commu 
nion with its verdant, or its rocky shores, the 
mind is carried back to that early period 
when darkness was over the face of the 
deep when the waters were gathered into 
the hollow of the land and when the broken 
up fountains of the deep consigned the whole 
earth with its living occupants to a watery 
grave. But while we thus linger in thought 
over the ocean picture, thus placid and se 
rene, we are reminded of the mighty influ- 
[ ences which it obeys. Dragged over its 
coral bed by an agency unseen, and stirred 
to its depths by the raging tempest, the god- 
j dess of peace is transformed into a Fury 
lashing the very heavens with its breakers 
bursting the adamantine barriers which 
; confine it sweeping away the strongholds 
j of man, and engulphing in its waves the 
mightiest of his floating bulwarks. 

But it is in the pure atmosphere which 
we breathe, and within the ethereal en 
velope of our globe, that the most remarka 
ble revolutions must have been effected ; 
and it is in this region also, that nature pre- 
I sents us, in our own day, with the most 
fearful contrasts with the most peaceful 
i repose of the elements, and the most terrific 
exhibition of their power. The primaeval 
I transition from the chaos of the atmosphere 
to a pure and cloudless sky, must have been 
the result of frequent and convulsive actions. 
The exhalations from the green and fer 
menting earth the gaseous currents from 
its heated crust, the empoisoned miasmata 
from its crevices and pores, and the watery 
vapours from putrid lake and troubled sea, 
must have formed an insalubrious com 
pound, which it required the electric stroke 
to purify and decompose. While there was 
yet no light on the earth, and the sun and 
moon were veiled with thick darkness, the 
" waters above the firmament" must have 
descended in torrents the hail-storrn must 
have rushed from the upper air, and the 
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tempest, and the lightning, and the thunder 
bolt, must have combined their tremendous 
energies before the rebellious elements were 
insulated and subdued. In now contem 
plating the aerial granary which so peace 
fully surrounds and sustains us, we could 
scarcely anticipate the character and extent 
of its abnormal phases. The same powers 
which were needed for its original distilla 
tion, seem to be required to maintain it sa 
lubrious and pure ; and though these powers 
are in daily operation near us and around 
us, we know them only as destroying agents, 
and take little interest in the wonderful ar 
rangements which they subserve. 

When on a Sabbath morn the sounds of 
busy life are hushed, and all nature seems 
recumbent in sleep, how deathlike is the 
repose of the elements yet how brief and 
ephemeral is its duration ! , The zephyr 
whispers its gentle breathings the aspen 
leaf tries to twitter on its stalk the pulse 
of the distant waterfall beats with its recur 
ring sound the howl of the distant forest 
forewarns us of the breeze that moves it 
the mighty tempest supervenes, cutting 
down its battalions of vegetable life, whirl 
ing into the air the dwellings and the de- 



sent condition of our globe, must necessarily 
possess an exciting interest; and it is strange 
that in our language no separate work has 
appeared, in which the grand truths of 
physical geography are illustrated and ex 
plained. From our youth we have been 
accustomed to look at the Earth, or its de 
lineations, as mapped into regions, from 
which the great boundaries of nature are 
effaced. Empires purchased by blood, and 
held by force, are, in the political geography 
with which we are familiar, bounded by 
chains of custom-houses and barriers of 
forts. Ambition has replaced the sea-line, 
and the river, and the mountain range, with 
frowning battlements, cordons of troops, and 
rapacious agents parcelling out the earth 
into unnatural divisions forcing its popu 
lation into jarring communities severing 
the ties of language and religion breaking 
up into hostile principalities the fatherlands 
of united hearts extirpating even the na 
tive possessors of the soil, and thus treating 
intellectual and immortal man as if he were 
but the property and the tool of the tyrant. 
Thus founded on the severance of nature s 
bonds, thus sustained by the suspended 
sword, thus outlined in blood still crvinjj for 



fences of man, and dashing the proudest of; vengeance, the geography of conquesf, like 
his war-ships against the ocean cliffs, or j the quicksands of the ocean, is ever shifting 

1 its frontier, ever subject to the inroads of 
avarice and ambition. Taught us in our 
youth, taught anew in our manhood, and re 
quiring to be taught again in our old age, it 
is ever associated with gigantic crime na 
tionally, with bloody revolutions and deso 
lating wars individually, with broken hearts 



sinking them beneath the ocean waves. 
When thus awakened from her peaceful 
trance, nature often summons to the conflict 
her fiercest powers of destruction. The 
electric agents those ministers of fire, 
which rule so peacefully when resting in 
equilibrium, and which play so gently in 
the summer lightning-sheet, or so gaily in 



and bleeding affections. Did truths like 



the auroral beams frequently break loose j these require confirmation, we have but to 
from their bonds, to frighten and destroy. | look around us at subverted and tottering 
When the heat of summer has drawn up [ thrones, at armies routed by popular union, 



into the atmosphere an excess of moisture, 
and charged the swollen clouds with con 
flicting electricities, the dissevered elements 
rush into violent re-union, and compress in 
their fiery embrace the vaporous mass 
which they animate. Torrents of rain and 
cataracts of hail emerge from the explosion, 
and even stony and metallic meteors rush 
in liquid fire from the scene. The forked 
lightning-bolt flies with death on its wing, 



at statesmen precipitated from the helm, and 
princes driven into exile. 

How different is the geography of our 
globe how permanent in its character 
how stable in its boundaries ! Gathered into 
islands, or expanding to continents slop 
ing to the sea in valleys, or rising in table 
lands washed by the ocean, or bounded by 
the mountain range, the surface of the earth 
presents one great phase of durability and 



rending the oak-trunk with its wedge of fire, I permanence, looming to the eye a mighty 
and transfixing with its lurid dagger the I whole, fresh as when it came from its 
stalwart frame of man and of beast ; and 



before life is extinct, the thunder-clap rolls 
in funereal echo from cloud to cloud, and 
from hill to hill, as if a shout were pealed 
from the cloud of witnesses, in mockery of 
the helplessness of man, and in triumph over 
his fall. 

A subject embracing topics like these, 
connected with the past history and the pre- 



Maker s hand, and became the abode of his 
intellectual creation. The destroyer of ani 
mal life, the destroyer even of his species, 
the hand of man has not been able to alter 
even the expression of one of the features of 
the globe, and still less to break one of the 
smallest bones of its carpentry of adamant. 
He may have turned a few of its streams 
from their bed he may have perforated its 
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hills of rock or of clay, or scratched its 
yielding surface with his lines of intercom 
munication ; but he has in vain attempted to 
enchain its ocean, or precipitate even the 
slenderest of its peaks of granite. There 
the great globe stands unchanged by man 
such as it was seen by the first of his 
race, and such as it will be seen by the last 
washed, indeed, by the waters of a mighty 
deluge, but washed only from the impurities 
of its guilty occupants. In scanning, there 
fore, the terraqueous wonder, the philosopher 
takes cognisance only of the handiwork of 
its Maker. Neither the cloud-capt tower, 
nor the gorgeous palace, meet the intellec 
tual eye. The din of war and the tumult 
of contending factions are by him alike un 
heard. He treads without interruption the 
grassy savannah, the heath-covered moun 
tain, and the barren desert. He encounters 
no spot where the human worm claims the 
perennial right of pursuing its slimy course. 
He discovers no land under the canopy of 
heaven where man may not carve a niche 
for his idol, or rear a temple to his God. 

How interesting, then, must it be to study 
such a structure the earth, the ocean, and 
the air combined to escape altogether from 
the works and ways of man to go back to 
primaeval times to learn how its Maker 
moulded the earth how he wore down the 
primitive mass into the strata of its present 
surface how he deposited in its bowels the 
precious materials of civilization how he 
filled it with races of living animals, and 
again buried them in its depths, to chronicle 
the steps of creative power how he cover 
ed its surface with its fruit-bearing soil, and 
spread out the waters of the deep as the 
great highway of nations, to unite into one 
brotherhood the different races of his crea 
tures, and to bless them by the interchange 
of their produce and their affections. 

Such are some of the lessons which Mrs. 
Somerville has undertaken to teach us in 
the very interesting work which we propose 
to analyse. From the loftier theme of phy 
sical astronomy in which she achieved her 
maiden reputation, and from the wide and 
rich field of the physical sciences, whose 
" connexion" she~ traced with a master s 
hand, Mrs. Somerville has descended to the 
humbler though not less important subject 
of natural or physical geography, and we 
have no doubt, from the popular character 
of the science, as well as from its relation 
to our sympathies and interests, that she 
will command a wider circle of readers, and 
enjoy the " gratification" so much desired 
by herself, " of making the laws by which 
the material world is governed more fami 
liar to her countrywomen." 



Mrs. Somerville s Work commences with 
a preliminary chapter on geology,* which 
is introduced by the following brief and 
striking notice of the present condition and 
past history of the earth : 

" The increase of temperature with the depth 
below the surface of the earth, and the tremen 
dous desolation hurled over wide regions by 
numerous fire-breathing mountains, show that 
man is removed but a few miles from immense 
lakes or seas of liquid fire. The very shell on 
which he stands is unstable under his feet, not 
only from those temporary convulsions that 
seem to shake the globe to its centre, but from 
a slow, almost imperceptible elevation in some 
places, and an equally gentle subsidence in 
others, as if the internal molten matter were 
subject to secular tides, now heaving and now 
ebbing, or that the subjacent rocks were in one 
place expanded and in another contracted by 
changes of temperature. 

" The earthquake and the torrent the august 
and terrible ministers of Almighty power have 
torn the solid earth, and opened the seals of the 
most ancient records of creation, written in in 
delible characters on the perpetual hills, and 
the everlasting mountains. There we read of 
the changes that have brought the rude mass to 
its present fair state, and of the myriads of be 
ings that have appeared on this mortal stage, 
have fulfilled their destinies, and have been 
swept from existence to make way for new 
races which, in their turn, have vanished from 
the scene till the creation of man completed the 
glorious work. Who shall define the periods 
of those mornings and evenings when God saw 
that his work was good ? and who shall declare 
the time allotted to the human race, when the 
generations of the most insignificant insect ex 
isted for unnumbered ages ? Yet man is also to 
vanish in the ever-changing course of events. 
The earth is to be burnt up, and the elements 
are to melt with fervent heat to be again re 
duced to chaos possibly to be renovated and 
adorned for other races of beings. These stu 
pendous changes may be but cycles in those 
great laws of the universe, where all is variable 
but the laws themselves and He who has or 
dained them." Pp. 2, 3. 

The various substances which compose 
the earth, exist either in shapeless masses, 
or in regular strata horizontal, or inclined 
to the horizon. Our knowledge of these 
substances extends but to a small depth be 
neath the surface ; but from the thickness 
and extent of the stratified masses, geologists 
have obtained a pretty accurate idea of the 



* In order to preserve the continuity of this Ar 
ticle, we have followed Mrs. Somerville, in giving 
a brief and popular notice of the different forma 
tions which compose the crust of the earth ; but 
the reader will find a more detailed account of 
them, particularly as they exist in the north of 
Europe and Asia, in this Journal, vol. v. 
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earth s structure to the depth of about ten 
miles. The earth s crust consists of plu- 
tonic and volcanic rocks of igneous origin, 
of aqueous or stratified rocks, deposited by 
water, and of metamorphic rocks also de 
posited by water, but subsequently crystal 
lized by heat. The plutonic rocks, namely 
the granites and some of the porphyries, on 
which no fossil remains are found, were 
formed under high pressure in the earth s 
deepest caverns, and subsequently upheaved 
into mountain peaks by the central forces, 
or injected in fluid state into the deepest 
fissures of the overlying strata, or even into 
the crevices of a more ancient granite. 
Volcanic rocks, such as basalt, greenstone, 
porphyry, and serpentine, differ widely from 
the plutonic ones in their nature and posi 
tion. They contain no fossil remains, and 
are generally found near the surface of the 
earth, consisting of the different kinds of 
strata fused by the internal fire, and ex 
hibiting much variety in their appearance 
and structure, owing to the melted matter 
having been cooled under different condi 
tions in contact with the atmosphere. 

" There seems," says Mrs. Somerville, " scarce 
ly to have been any age of the world in which 
volcanic eruptions have not taken place in some 
part of the globe. Lava has pierced through 
every description of rocks, spread over the sur 
face of those existing at the time, filled their 
crevices, and flowed between their strata. Ever 
changing its place of action, it has burst out at 
the bottom of the sea as well as on dry land. 
Enormous quantities of scoria? and ashes have 
been ejected from numberless craters, and have 
formed extensive deposits in the sea, in lakes, 
and on the land, in which are imbedded the re 
mains of the animals and vegetables of the epoch. 
Some of these deposits have become hard rock, 
others remain in a crumbling state ; and as they 
alternate with the aqueous strata of almost every 
period, they contain the fossils of all the geo 
logical epochs, chiefly fresh and salt water testa- 
cese." P. 5. 

The metamorphic rocks, according to Mr. 
Lyell, consisting of gneiss, mica slate, clay 
slate, and statuary marble, &c., have been 
deposited in regular sedimentary beds, near 
the plutonic rocks, by the heat of which 
they have been greatly altered, and subse 
quently crystallized in cooling, without 
losing their character of stratified deposits. 
Those rocks which contain no organic re 
mains sometimes lie in horizontal beds, but 
are generally inclined at all angles, and 
form some of our highest mountains and 
table-lands. 

The aqueous or stratified rocks have all 
been formed at the bottom of seas and lakes, 
by the debris of the land, carried into them 



by streams and rivers. They consist chiefly 
of sandstone or clayey rocks, and of calca 
reous rocks, composed of sand, clay, and 
carbonate of lime. Indurated by internal 
heat, and subsequently elevated by internal 
forces, the aqueous rocks form three great 
classes, which, commencing from below, 
have been named, the primary and secondary 
fossiliferous formation, and the tertiary for 
mation. 

The Primary formation, consisting of lime 
stones, sandstones, and shales, still distinctly 
marked by the ripples of the wave, have 
been deposited at the bottom of a very deep 
ocean, and contain only the remains of 
marine animals. They have been sub 
divided into the Cambrian, and the lower 
and upper Silurian systems. There are no 
organic remains in the Cambrian rocks, 
which are sometimes many thousand yards 
thick, but they abound in the Silurian sys 
tem, increasing as we ascend in the series. 
Shell-fish, and crinoidea or stone lilies, tri- 
lobites, and sometimes true fishes, are found 
in the lower series ; and in the upper, sea- 
shells of every order, with crinoidea, corals, 
sea-weeds, a few land plants, and sauroid 
fishes, the principal vertebrated animals that 
occur in these early formations. While 
the Silurian rocks were being deposited, the 
northern hemisphere of our globe was under 
water. Lands and islands had begun to 
emerge from it, and earthquakes and vol 
canoes, insular and submarine, marked the 
close of the period. 

During the great geological period which 
succeeded, the Secondary fossiliferous strata, 
forming the present High Land of Europe, 
were deposited at the bottom of a sea, by 
the streams and rivers which entered it. 
This interesting series consists, reckoning 
upwards, of the devonian or old red sand 
stone rocks, the carboniferous or coal strata, 
the permian or magnesian limestone rocks, 
the triassic or new red sandstone rocks, the 
Jurassic or oolite rocks, and the cretaceous 
strata. 

The Devonian rocks, sometimes 10,000 
feet thick, consist of dark red and other 
sandstone, marls, coralline limestones, con 
glomerates, &c., contain sauroid fishes of 
gigantic size, and others, some with osseous 
shields, and some with wing-like append 
ages. 

During a long period of great tranquillity, 
which followed the deposition of the Devo 
nian rocks, tropical forests, and jungles of 
exuberant growth, covered the lands and 
islands which had sprung from the deep. 
Submerged by inroads of the sea, or carried 
down by land-floods, the plants of that period 
were deposited in estuaries, with the sand 
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and mud which accompanied them, and 
formed the carboniferous strata which lie 
above the Devonian rocks. 

The Carboniferous system is composed of 
countless layers of various substances, filled 
with an enormous quantity of fossil land 
plants, intermixed with beds of coal. Up 
wards of 300 fossil plants have been col 
lected, with their seeds and fruits, among 
which ferns, some of which have been 40 
or 50 feet high, predominate. Huge forest 
trees the pine and the fir equisetaceous 
plants of gigantic magnitude, and tropical 
club mosses, occur in the shale. In the 
mountain limestone of this group, which is 
sometimes 900 feet thick, crinoidea, marine 
testacea, and corals, are found in abundance. 
The strata of coal had been greatly dis 
turbed by the earthquakes which prevailed 
during this period. 

The Permian rocks or Magncsian lime 
stone, which overlie the coal measures, con 
sist of conglomerates, gypsum, sandstone, 
marl, &c. ; but its leading feature is a 
yellow limestone rock, called Dolomite when 
granular, and containing carbonate of mag 
nesia. The earlier Flora and Fauna begin 
to disappear, and peculiar ones take their 
place. Two species of saurian reptiles 
mark a new creation of animal life. 

The Triassic, or new red sandstone sys 
tem, consists of red marls, rock-salt, and 
sandstones, produced by the disintegration 
of metamorphic slate and porphyritic trap. 
This formation is in England singularly 
rich in rock-salt, which, with beds of gyp 
sum and marl, is sometimes 600 feet thick. 
The Mussclkalk, a member of this series, 
and full of organic remains, is wanting in 
England, but exists in Germany. Gigantic 
frogs have left their foot-prints on the rocks, 
and no fewer than 47 genera of fossils, shells, 
cartilaginous fish, encrinites, &c., have been 
found in the German trias. 

The Jurassic or Oolite rocks sands, sand 
stones, marls, clays, and limestones, were 
deposited in a s ja of variable depth, during 
a long period of tranquillity. The European 
ocean deposited beds consisting almost wholly 
of marine shells and corals : Belemnites 
and ammonites, from an inch in size to that 
of a cart-wheel, were entombed in myriads 
forests of crinoidea flourished on the sur 
face of the oolite, and encrinites in millions 
were imbedded in the enchoreal shell mar 
ble, which forms such extensive tracts 
throughout Europe. Not one of the fossil 
fish which are numerous, exist at the pre 
sent day. Ferns, cycadere, and the pandanoc 
or screw-pine, occur in this formation. 

"The new lands," says Mrs. Somerville, "that 



were scattered in the ocean of the oolitic period 
were drained by rivers, and inhabited by huge 
crocodiles and saurian reptiles of gigantic size, 
mostly of extinct genera. The crocodiles came 
nearest to modern reptiles, but the others, though 
bearing a remote similitude in general structure 
to living forms, were quite anomalous, com 
bining in one the structure of various distinct 
creatures, and so monstrous that they must have 
been more like the visions of a troubled dream 
than things of real existence ; yet in organization 
a few of them came nearer to the type of living 
mammalia than any existing reptiles do. Some 
of these saurians had lived in the water, others 
were amphibious, arid the various species of one 
genus even hud wings like a bat, and fed on in 
sects. There were both herbivorous and pre- 
daceous saurians, and from their size and strength 
they must have been formidable enemies. Be 
sides, the numbers deposited are so great that 
they must have swarmed for ages in the estua 
ries and shallow seas of the period, especially in 
the lias, a marine stratum of clay the lowest of 
the oolite series. They gradually declined to 
wards the end of the secondary fossiliferous 
epoch, but as a class they lived in all subsequent 
eras, and still exist in tropical countries, although 
the species are very different from their ancient 
congeners. Tortoises of various kinds were 
contemporary with the saurians, also a family 
that still exists. In the Stonefield slate, a stra 
tum of the lower oolitic group, there are the 
remains of insects; and the bones of two small 
quadrupeds have been found there belonging to 
the marsupial tribe, such as the opossum ; a very 
remarkable circumstance, because that family 
of animals at the present time is confined to 
New Holland, South America, and as far north 
as Pennsylvania at least. The great changes 
j in animal life during this period were indications 
of the successive alterations that had taken 
place on the earths surface." Pp. 15, 16. 

The Cretaceous formation, consisting of 
j clay, green and iron sands, blue limestone, 
and chalk, derives its name from the pre 
dominance of the last substance in England 
and other countries, though it is actually 
wanting in some localities where the other 
strata occur. The Wealden clay, the low 
est member of this formation, is of fresh 
water origin, and contains the Portland fossil 
forest, with ferns and Auracarian pines, and 
plants allied to the tropical zamias and cy- 
cadese. Tortoises and saurians swarmed in 
its lakes and estuaries, and fish and wading 
birds also occur in the Wealden clay. The 
chalk above it abounds in marine fossils, 
turtles, corals, and marine shells. The co 
lossal saurians are few in number, but a 
gigantic animal, between the living Monitor 
and Iguana, lived at this time. 

Old things were now passing away, and 
all things becoming new. We approach 
things as they are. Old life is extinct as if 
by a magic stroke, and new life springs up 
around us. The great features of the earth 
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are blocked out. The master-hand is now 
at work, to lay on the drapery, and to bring 
out the permanent expression of his handi 
work. The tertiary strata were deposited in 
the basins and hollows of the previously 
existing crust of the globe, and though fre 
quently of enormous thickness and extent, 
they occur in irregular tracts. The Eio- 
cene, Meiocene, and the Pleiocene* groups 
of this formation, containing shells differing 
less or more from those which now exist, 
generally lie horizontally in the localities 
where they were deposited, though they are 
frequently found heaved up on the flanks of 
mountain chains, as on the Alps and Apen 
nines. The gigantic reptiles found in pre 
ceding formations had nearly disappeared, 
and terrestrial mammalia now occupied the 
land. The remains of marine mammalia 
have also been found at great elevations in 
the tertiary formation, and likewise those of 
extinct species of birds allied to the owl, the 
buzzard, the quail, and the curlew. j~ Dur 
ing the tertiary period, the climate passed 
from a tropical to an arctic one, owing to the 
additional elevation of the land, and a great 
part of the continent of Europe was covered 
by an ocean full of floating ice. Towards 
the close, however, of the Pleiocene period, 
the bed of the glacial ocean was upheaved, 
and the continent of Europe assumed nearly 
the same form and climate which it now 
possesses. 

"The thickness of the fossilifero us strata, 
says our author, "up to the end of the tertiary 
formation, has been estimated at about seven or 
eight miles ; so that the time requisite for their 
deposition must have been immense. Every 
river carries down mud, sand, or gravel to the 
sea ; the Ganges brings more than 700,000 
cubic feet of mud every hour, the Yellow River 
.in China 2,000.000, and the Mississippi still more ; 
vet, notwithstanding these great deposits, the 
Italian hydrographer, Manfredi, has estimated 
that, if the sediment of all the rivers on the 
globe were spread equally over the bottom of 
the ocean, it would require 1000 years to raise 
its bed one foot; so at that rate it would re 
quire 3,960,000 years to raise the bed of the 
ocean alone to a height nearly equal to the 
thickness of the fossiliferous strata, or seven 
miles and a half, not taking account of the 
waste of the coasts by the sea itself; but if the 
whole globe be considered, instead of the bot 
tom of the sea only, the time would be nearly 
four times as great, even supposing as much 
alluvium to be deposited uniformly both with 
regard to time and place, which it neVer is. Be 
sides, in various places the strata have been more 
than once carried to the bottom of the ocean, 



* See this Journal, vol. v. 

f Other animals of this and preceding periods 
have been described in this Journal, vol i. and vol. 
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and again raised above its surface by subterra 
nean fires after many ages, so that the whole 
period from the beginning of these primary fos 
siliferous strata to the present day must be 
great beyond calculation, and only bears com 
parison with the astronomical cycles, as might 
naturally be expected, the earth being without 
doubt of the same antiquity with the other bo 
dies of the solar system. What then shall we 
say if the time be included which the granitic, 
metarnorphic, and recent series occupied in form 
ing ? These great periods of time correspond 
wonderfully with the gradual increase of animal 
life and the successive creation and extinction 
of numberless orders of being, and with the in 
credible quantity of organic remains buried in 
the crust of the earth in every country on the 
face of the globe. 

" Every great geological change in the nature 
of the strata was accompanied by the introduc 
tion of a new race of beings, and the gradual 
extinction of those that had previously existed, 
their structure and habits being no longer fitted 
for the new circumstances in which these chan 
ges had placed them. The change, however, 
never was abrupt, except at the beginning of the 
tertiary strata; and it may be observed that, 
although the mammalia came last, there is no 
proof of progressive development, for animals 
and plants of high organization appeared among 
the earliest of their kind." Pp. 27, 28. 

" Such," says Mrs. Somerville, in conclud 
ing her Geological chapter, " is the mar 
vellous history laid open to us on the earth s 
surface. Surely it is not the heavens only 
that declare the glory of God the earth also 
proclaims his handiwork."* 

Having described the formations which 
compose the superficial envelope of the 
earth, Mrs. Somerville proceeds to treat of 
the form of the High Lands of the Great 
Continent, which embraces Europe, Asia, 
and Africa a whole hemisphere nearly of 
the globe. The dry land in both hemi 
spheres has an area of nearly thirty-eight 
millions of square miles. No fewer than 
twenty-four millions are contained in the 
great continent of the Old World, eleven 
millions in America, and scarcely three mil 
lions in Australia and its islands. Africa is 
three times, and Asia more than twelve times 
larger than Europe. Owing to the number 
of inland seas, the maritime coast of Europe 
is greater compared with its size than that 
of any other quarter of the world. It 
stretches about seventeen thousand miles 
from the Straits of Waygatz in the Polar 
Sea to the Strait of Cafla, at the entrance of 
the sea of Azoff. The coast of Asia ex 
tends to the length of thirty-three thousand 
miles, and that of Africa to sixteen thou- 



* See Ber-haus and Johnston s Physical Atlas, 
Geology, pfatw I., VII., VIII., and X. 
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sand. The whole continent of America has ; 
a sea-line of thirty -one thousand miles. The 
ratio of the number of linear miles in the 
coast to that of square miles in the area is. 
for Europe 164, America 359, Asia 376, and 
Africa 530. 

Referring our readers for an account of 
the High Lands of the Great Continent to ! 
our review of Humboldt s Researches in 
Central Asia,* and to our notice of Elie de 
Beaumont s " Systems of Mountain Chains 
according to their age,""}" we must limit our 
selves to a very cursory notice of this part j 
of Mrs. Somerville s work. The Great Con- ! 
tinent has taken its general form from a belt j 
of mountains and extensive table-lands, ly- j 
ing between the 38th and 65th parallels of 
latitude, and stretching from the coasts of 
Barbary and Portugal to Behring s Straits 
at the extremity of Asia. An immense ! 
plain, nearly on a dead level, lies to the ; 
north of this belt, interrupted only by the j 
mountain systems of Scandinavia and Bri 
tain, and the low chain of Ihe Urals. The 
lands to the south of the belt, including the 
fertile plains between the Indus and the Chi 
nese Sea, and the barren wastes between the 
Persian Gulf and the foot of the Atlas moun 
tains, are marked with but a few mountain 
systems of any considerable elevation and 
extent. The immense mountain zone of the 
Great Continent commences in the west 
about the Atlas and Spanish mountains, 
which must have been once united, raising 
their granite peaks in Africa to the height 
of 15,000, and in Spain to 7300 feet. It 
crosses France at the height of 6000 feet in 
Auvergne and among the Cevennes, carry 
ing its principal crest to an altitude of 14,- 
000 feet in the Alps, and throwing out, as 
outlying members, the Apennines, the Gala- ! 
brian chain, and the mountains of Sicily, ! 
Greece, and Southern Turkey. The Alpine 
range divides itself at the Great Clockner 
into the two branches of the Noric and the j 
Carnic Alps. The last of these, or the 
principal branch, separates the Tyrol and 
Upper Carinthia from the Venetian States, 
and taking the name of the Julian Alps at 
Mount Terglou, 10,000 feet high, it joins the 
eastern Alps at Balkan, the central ridge of; 
which rises at once into a wall 4000 feet 
high, and " everywhere rent by terrific fis 
sures across the chains and table-lands, so 
deep and narrow that daylight is almost ex 
cluded." In speaking of the Alpine valleys, \ 
Mrs. Somerville gives the following notice i 
of the glaciers which they contain : 



"It is scarcely possible to estimate the quan 
tity of ice in the Alps ; it is said, however, that, 
independent of the glaciers hi the Grisons, there 
are 1500 square miles of ice in the Alpine range, 
from eighty to six hundred feet thick. Some 
glaciers have been permanent and stationary in 
the Alps time immemorial, while others now oc 
cupy ground formerly bearing com or covered 
with trees, which the irresistible force of the ice 
has swept away. These ice rivers, formed on the 
snow-clad summits of the mountains, fill the 
hollows and high valleys, hang on the declivities, 
or descend by their weight through the trans 
verse valleys to the plains, where they are cut 
short by the increased temperature, and deposit 
those accumulations of rocks and rubbish, called 
moraines, which had fallen upon them from the 
heights above. In the Alps the glaciers move 
at the rate of from twelve to twenty-five feet 
annually, ai)d, as in rivers, the motion is most 
rapid in the centre. They advance or retreat 
according to the mildness or severity of the sea 
son, but they have been subject to cycles of 
unknown duration. From the moraines, as welJ 
as the striae engraven on the rocks over which 
they have passed, M. Agassiz has ascertained 
that the valley of Chamouni was at one time 
occupied by a glacier that had moved towards 
the Col di Balme. A moraine 2000 feet above 
the Rhone at St. Maurice shows that at a remote 
period glaciers had covered Switzerland to the 
height of 2155 feet above the Lake of Geneva. 

"Their increase is now limited by various cir 
cumstances as the mean temperature of the 
earth, which is always above the freezing-point 
in those latitudes; excessive evaporation; and 
blasts of hot air, which occur at all heights, in 
the night as well as in the day, from some un 
known cause. They are not peculiar to the 
Alps, but have been observed also on the gla 
ciers of the Andes. Besides, the greater quan 
tity of snow in the higher Alps the lower is the 
glacier forced into the plains." Pp. 51, 52.* 

Passing over the lofty range of the Cau 
casus, extending 700 miles between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, and rising to the 
height of nearly 17,796 feet in the Elbrouz; 
the Russian mountains, whose highest 
point is 14,600 feet; the great oriental 
table-land of Thibet and its mountains as 
sufficiently described in our article on Cen 
tral Asia, already referred to, we come to 
the ff/h chapter of the work before us, in 
which Mrs. Somerville treats of the seconda 
ry mountain systems of the Great Continent, 
commencing with the Scandinavian system, 
which " has been compared to a great wave 
which, after rising gradually from the east 
and forming a crest (8412 feet high), falls 
perpendicularly into the sea in the west." 
This range is 1000 miles long, beginning at 
Cape Lindesnaes and ending at Cape Nord 



* See this Journal, vol. v. 

t Ib., vol. vi. See also Berghaus and Johnston s 
Physical Atlat. Plates II., III., V., and VI. 
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Kyn in the Polar Sea, The southern por- 
lion of it is 150 miles broad : and at the j 
distance of 3&lt;30 miles from Cape Lindes- 
naes, " the mountain forms a single elevat- j 
ed mass, terminated by a table-land, which 
maintains an altitude of 4500 feet for 100 i 
miles." A surface of 600 square leagues i 
of this range is occupied by the Snae Braen, 
the greatest mass of perpetual snow and gla 
ciers on tlie continent of Europe. 

As the mountains of Great Britain, Ire- j 
land, Faroe, and the north-eastern parts of j 
Iceland, have the same general character ! 
and direction as the Scandinavian range, j 
they are supposed to have been elevated at ; 
the same time and by the same forces act- I 
ing in parallel lines, and have therefore been i 
placed in the same system. The Faroe 
Islands to the west of Norway, rise imme- ! 
diately into a lofty table-land 2000 feet above j 
the sea, and are bounded by precipitous j 
cliffs. In a zone lying between 55 and 62 
of latitude, including the south of Sweden, j 
the Faroe isles, and the west coast of Green- j 
land, the crust of the earth is gradually sink- \ 
ing beneath its former level, while the coast I 
of Norway, from Solvitsberg northward to j 
Lapland, where the elevation is greatest, is j 
rising at the rate of four feet in a hundred \ 
years! Mrs. Somerville has given the fol- j 
lowing interesting notice of the mountains of! 
our own country, as part of the Scandinavian ! 
system, but which, we trust, are neither | 
sinking nor rising like some of its other por 
tions. 



" The rocky islands of Zetland and those of 
Orkney form part of the mountain svstem of 
Scotland : the Orkney islands have evidently 
been separated from the mainland by the 
Pentland Firth, where the currents run with 
prodigious violence. The north-western part I 
of Scotland is a table-land from 1000 to 2000 j 
feet higli, which ends abruptly in the sea, co- j 
vered with heath, peat-mosses, and pasture. The j 
general direction of the Scottish mountains, ; 
like those of Scandinavia, is from north-east to j 
south-west, divided by a long line of lakes in j 
the same direction, extending from the Moray 
Firth completely across the island to south of \ 
the island of Mull. Lnkes of the most pic- j 
turesque beauty abound among the Scottish j 
mountains. The Grampian hills, with their off- i 
sets and some low ranges, fill the greater part of j 
Scotland north of the Clyde and Forth. Ben ! 
Nevis, only 4374 feet above the sea, is the high- 
est hill in the British islands. 

"The east coast of Scotland is generally bleak, 
though in many parts it is extremely fertile, and 
may be cited as a model of good cultivation ; 
and the midland and southern counties are not 
inferior either in the quality of the soil or the 
excellence of the husbandry. To the west the 
country is wildly picturesque; the coast of the 
Atlantic, penetrated by the sea, which is covered 



with islands, bears a strong resemblance to that 
of Norway. 

" There cannot be a doubt that the Hebrides 
formed part of the mainland at some remote 
geological period, since they follow the direction 
of the mountain system in two parallel lines of 
rugged and imposing aspect, never exceeding 
the height of 3200 feet. The undulating coun 
try on the borders of Scotland becomes higher 
in" the west of England and North Wales, where 
the hills are wild, but the valleys are cultivated 
like a garden, and the English lake scenery is of 
the most gentle beauty. 

" Evergreen Ireland is mostly a mountainous 
country, and opposes to the Atlantic storms an 
iron-bound coast of the wildest aspect ; but it is 
rich in arable land and pasture, and it possesses 
the most picturesque lake-scenery ; indeed, fresh 
water lakes in the mountain valleys, so peculiar 
ly characteristic of the European system, are 
the great ornaments of the High Lands of 
Britain. 

" Various parts of the British islands were 
dry land whilst most of the continent of Eu 
rope was yet below the ancient ocean. The 
high land of Lainrnermuir, the Grampian hills 
in Scotland, and those of Cumberland in Eng 
land, were raised before the Alps had begun 
to appear above the waves. In general all the 
highest parts of the British mountains are of 
granite and stratified crystalline rocks. The 
primary fossiliforous strata are of immense 
thickness in Cumberland and in the north of 
Wales, and the old red sandstone, many hun 
dred feet thick, stretches from sea to sea along 
the flanks of the Grampians. The coal-strata 
are developed on a great scale in the south of 
Scotland and the north of England, and exam 
ples of every formation, with one exception, are 
to be found in these islands. Volcanic fires had 
been very active in early times, and nowhere is 
the columnar structure more beautifully exhibit 
ed than in Fingal s Cave and the Storr of Skye 
in the Hebrides ; and in the north of Ireland a 
base of 800 square miles of mica slate is co 
vered with volcanic rocks, which end on the coast 
in the magnificent columns of the Giant s Cause 
way." Pp. 85-87. 

Passing over the Uralian chain and the 
Great Northern Plain, as sufficiently de 
scribed in this work,* we come to the sixth 
chapter, in which Mrs. Somerville treats of 
the southern Low Lands of the Great Conti 
nent, with their secondary table-lands and 
mountains. She describes the empire of 
China the Indo-Chinese peninsula the 
plains and peninsula of Hindostan the 
island of Ceylon the great Indian desert, 
about 400 miles broad the peninsula of 
Arabia, and the plains and valleys of Syria. 
On the northern side of the granite ranges 
of Arabia Felix, where the table-land rises 
to an altitude of 8000 feet, Mrs. Somerville 
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mentions a track of sand, so extremely loose 
and fine in its grain, that a plummet was sunk 
in it by Baron Wrede to the depth afSQOfeet 
without reaching the bottom ! 

" Jebel Housa, Mount Sinai, on which Moses 
received the Ten Commandments, is 9000 feet 
high, surrounded by higher mountains, which 
are covered by snow in winter. The group of 
Sinai is full of springs and verdant. At its 
northern extremity lies the desert of el-Teh, 
seventy miles long and thirty broad, in which 
the Israelites wandered forty years. It is co 
vered with long ranges of high rock, of most re 
pulsive aspect, rent into deep clefts only a few 
feet wide, hemmed in by walls of rock, some 
times 1000 feet high, like the deserted streets of 
a Cyclopean town. The whole of Arabia Pe- 
trea Edom of the sacred writers presents a 
scene of appalling desolation completely fulfill 
ing the denunciation of prophecy." Pp. 105- 
106. 

The mountains of Lebanon begin at 
Mount Cavius, which rises in a single peak 
from the sea, at the mouth of the Orontes, 
to the height of 7000 feet. Running south 
and twenty miles inland, in a chain of peaks 
which reaches a height of 43CO feet, to the 
sources of the Jordan, it divides into two 
parallel branches bounding the fertile plains 
of Ccelo-Syria, near Beka, which contains 
the ruins of Balbec, and terminates a few 
miles north of Ancient Tyre. The Anti- 
Libanus, beginning at Mount Hermon, 9000 
feet high, runs through Palestine till it dis 
appears in the rocky ridges of the Sinai de 
sert. The following description of a region 
associated with our highest interests will be 
gratifying to the Christian reader: 

" The valleys and plains of Syria are full of 
rich vegetable mould, particularly the plain of 
Damascus, which is brilliantly verdant, though 
surrounded by deserts, the barren uniformity 
of which is relieved on the east by the broken 
columns and ruined temples of Palmyra and 
Tadtnor. The Assyrian wilderness, however, is 
not everywhere absolutely barren. In the spring 
time it is covered with a thin but vivid verdure, 
mixed with fragrant aromatic herbs, of very 
short duration. When these are burnt up, the 
unbounded plains resume their wonted dreari 
ness. The country, high and low, becomes more 
barren towards the Holy Land, yet even here 
some of the mountains as Cannel, Bashan, and 
Tabor are luxuriantly wooded, and many val 
leys are fertile, especially the valley of the Jor 
dan, which has the appearance of pleasure- 
grounds, with groves of wood and aromatic 
plants, but almost in a state of nature. One side 



of the Lake of Galilee is savage; on the other 
are gentle hills and wild romantic vales, 



there 



adorned With palm-trees, olives, and sycamores 
a scene of calm solitude and pastoral beauty. 
Jerusalem stands on a declivity encompassed by 
severe stony mountains, wild and desolate. Tho 



greater part of Syria is a desert compared with 
its ancient state. Mussulman rule has blighted 
this fair region, once flowing with milk and 
honey the land of promise. 

"Further south desolation increases; the val 
leys become narrower, the hills more denuded 
and rugged, till south of the Dead Sea their 
dreary aspect announces the approach to the 
t desert. 

[ " The valley of the Jordan affords the most 
remarkable instance known of the depression of 
the land below the general surface of the globe. 
This hollow, which extends from the Gulf of 
Accaba on the Red Sea to the bifurcation of Le 
banon, is 625 feet below the level of the Mediter 
ranean at the Sea of Galilee, and the acrid waters 
of the Dead Sea have a depression of 1230 feet. 
I The lowiiess of the valley had been observed l&gt;y 
| the Romans, who gave it the descriptive name of 
| Ccclo-Syria, Hollow Syria. It is absolutely 
| walled in by mountains between the Dead Sea 
and Lebanon, where it is from ten to fifteen 
miles wide. 

" A shrinking of the strata must have taken 
place along this coast of the Mediterranean from 
j a sudden change of temperature, or perhaps in 
consequence of some of the internal props giv 
ing way, for the valley of the Jordan is not the 
only instance of a dip of the soil below the sea- 
level ; the small bitter lakes on the Isthmus of 
Suez are cavities of the same kind, as well as 
the Natron lakes on the Libyan desert west from 
the delta of the Nile." Pp. 107-109. 

The Continent of Africa, 5000 miles long, 
forms the subject of Mrs. Somerville ssei?en//t 
chapter, and completes her description of 
the Great Continent. With the exception 
| of the elevated region of the Atlas Moun 
tains, Africa is divided by the Mountains of 
the Moon into two parts only, a high coun 
try and a low. A table-land, extensive 
though not elevated, occupies all Southern 
Africa, reaching the sixth or seventh degree 
of north latitude. To the north of the Cape 
! the land rises 6000 feet above the sea. The 
1 Komri, or Mountains of the Moon, which 
form the northern boundary of the great 
plateau, have never yet been seen by any 
European. It is probable that they are very 
high, as they supply the perennial sources 
of the Nile, the Senegarnbia, and the Niger. 
They extend south of Abyssinia at one end, 
and at the other they join the High Land of 
Senegambia, and pass into the Kong range, 
which, running for 1200 miles behind Da 
homey, terminates in the promontory of 
Sierra Leone. The Mountains of Abyssi 
nia, and those at the Cape of Good Hope, 
have granite for their base, which is gene 
rally surmounted by vast horizontal beds of 
sandstone, with limestone, schist, and con 
glomerate. In Abyssinia the enormous flat 
masses of sandstone on the mountain tops 
are accessible only by ladders, or by steps 
cut in tho rock, and are used as state pri- 
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sons. North of the Mountains cf the Moon 
lies the great desert of Sahara, stretching 
800 miles in width from its southern margin, 
and 1000 miles long between the Atlantic 
and the Red Sea. It is a hideous barren 
waste, prolonged eastward into the Atlantic 
for miles, in the form of sand-banks, and in 
terrupted to the west only by a few oases 
and the valley of the Nile. 

" This desert," gays Mrs. Somerville, " is al 
ternately scorched by heat and pinched by cold. 
The wind blows from the east nine months in the 
year, and at the equinoxes it rushes in a hurri 
cane, driving the sand in clouds before it, produ 
cing the darkness of night at mid-day, and over 
whelming caravans of men and animals in com 
mon destruction. Then the sand is heaped up in 
waves ever varying with the blast, even the at 
mosphere is of sand. The desolation of this 
dreary waste, boundless to the eye as the ocean, 
is terrific and sublime the dry heated air is like 
a red vapour, the setting sun seems to be a vol 
canic fire, and at times the burning wind of the 
desert is the blast of death. There are many salt 
lakes to the north, and even the springs are of 
brine ; thick incrustations of dazzling salt cover 
the ground, and the particles carried aloft by 
whirlwinds, flash in the sun like diamonds. * * 
Sand is not the only character of the desert, tracks 
of gravel and low bare rocks occur at times not 
less barren and dreary. * * On these intermina 
ble sands and rocks, no animal, no insect breaks 
the dread silence, not a tree nor a shrub is to be 
seen in this land without a shadow. In the glare 
of noon the air quivers with the heat reflected 
from the red sand, and in the night it is chilled in 
a clear sky sparkling under a host of stars. 
Strangely but beautifully contrasted with these 
scorched solitudes is the narrow valley of the 
Nile, threading the desert for 1000 miles in eme 
rald green, with its blue waters foaming in rapids 
among wild rocks, or quietly spreading in a calm 
stream amidst fields of corn, and the august mo 
numents of past ages." Pp. 118-1-20. 

The American Continent, next in extent 
to that of the Old World, forms the subject 
of the next Jive chapters of Mrs. Somerville s 
work. It is 9000 miles in length and con 
sists of two great peninsulas, united by a 
narrow isthmus, and has been divided into 
South, Central, and North America, all con 
nected by the lofty chain of the Andes, rival 
ling almost the Himalayas in altitude, and 
stretching along the coast of the Pacific, from 
within the arctic to nearly the antarctic cir 
cle. South America is about 4550 miles 
long, and 2446 miles wide in its maximum 
breadth, between Cape Roque on the Atlan 
tic, and Cape Blanco on the Pacific Ocean. 
" It consists of three mountain systems, sepa 
rated by the basin of three of the greatest 
rivers in the world." The Andes, com 
mencing with the " majestic dark mass of 
Cape Horn, runs northward along the west 



ern coast to the Isthmus of Panama as a sin 
gle narrow chain, descending on the east to 
vast plains extending for hundreds of miles 
in a level as dead and as uninterrupted as 
that of the ocean. A detached mountain 
system rises in Brazil between the Rio de 
la Plata and the Amazons ; and between the 
latter river and the Orinoco, lies the moun 
tain system of Parima and Guiana. The 
mighty chain of the Andes commences in 
Terra del Fuego, a snow-clad mountain 6000 
feet high, descending in glaciers to the nar 
row bays and inlets of the sea. For 1000 
miles northward to the fortieth parallel of 
south latitude, the Pacific washes the very 
base of the Patagonian Andes." " The 
coast itself for sixty miles is begirt by walls 
of rock, which sink into an unfathomable 
depth, torn by long crevices or fiords similar 
to those in the Norwegian shore, ending in 
tremendous glaciers, whose masses, falling 
with a crash like thunder, drive the sea in 
sweeping breakers through these chasms." 
Opposite the Chiloe Archipelago four mag 
nificent volcanoes blaze on the Andes, which, 
on entering Southern Chili, retire from the 
coast, leaving plains crossed by parallel 
mountain ranges 2000 or 3000 feet high. 
The Great Cordillera itself runs in a chain 
twenty miles broad, with a mean altitude of 
12,000 feet. The mountain tops lie nearly 
horizontally, surmounted at distant intervals 
by groups of points, or a solitary volcanic 
cone finely relieved by the clear blue sky. 
One of these, Descabezado, or " the Behead 
ed," is 12,102 feet high ; and behind Val 
paraiso, in the centre of a knot of mountains, 
the magnificent volcano of Aconcagua at 
tains an elevation of 23,000 feet! In cen 
tral Chili no rainfalls for nine months in the 
yrar. In Southern Chili rain falls only once 
in tico or Ihree years. The Peruvian Andes 
commence about 24 of south latitude. They 
are separated for 1250 miles from the Paci 
fic by a sandy desert about sixty miles broad, 
on which a drop of rain never falls. At the 
Nevada of Chorolque, in 21-^ of south lati 
tude, the Andes " become a very elevated 
narrow table-land, or longitudinal Alpine 
valley, in the direction of the coast, bounded 
on each side by a parallel row of high moun 
tains rising much above the table-land. 
These parallel Cordilleras are united at va 
rious points by enormous transverse groups 
or mountain knots, or by single ranges cross 
ing between them like dykes, a structure 
that prevails to Pasto, in 1 13 north lati 
tude." There are no transverse valleys in 
the Andes, excepting a few opposite Patago 
nia and Chili, " there is not an opening 
through these mountains in the remainder of 
their course to the Isthmus of Panama." 
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The following account of the table-lands 
of the Andes is extremely interesting : 

"Unlike the table-lands of Asia," says Mrs. 
Somerville, "of the same elevation, these lofty 
regions of the Andes yield exuberant crops of 
every European grain, and have many populous 
cities enjoying the luxuries of life, with universi 
ties, libraries, civil and religions establishments, 
at altitudes equal to that of the Peak of Teneriffe, 
which is 12,358 feet above the sea level. Villa 
ges are placed and mines are wrought at heights 
little less than the top of Mont Blanc. * * * 

" The table-land of Desaguadero, one of the 
most remarkable of these, has an absolute altitude 
of 13.000 feet, and a breadth varying from 30 to 
60 miles : it stretches 500 miles along the top of 
the Andes, between the transverse mountain- 
group of Las Lipez, in 20 S. Int., and the enor 
mous mountain-knot of Vilcaimta and Cusco, 
which, extending from east to west, shuts in the 
valley on the north, occupying an area three 
times as large as Switzerland, and rising 8300 
feet above the surface of the table-land, from 
which some idea may be formed of the gigantic 
scale of the Andes. This table-land or valley is 
bounded on each side by the two grand chains of 
the Bolivian Andes : that on the west is the Cor 
dillera of the coast ; the range on the east side is 
the Cordillera Reale. These two rows of moun 
tains lie so near the edge that the whole breadth 
of the table-land, including both, is only 300 
miles. All the snowy peaks of the Cordilleras of 
the coast, varying from 18,000 to 22,000 feet in 
absolute height, are either active volcanoes or of 
volcanic origin, and with the exception of the vol 
cano of Uvinas, they are all situate upon the ma 
ritime declivity of the table-land, and not more 
than 60 miles from the Pacific ; consequently the 
descent is very abrupt. The eastern Cordillera, 
which begins at the metalliferous mountains of 
Pasco and Potosi, is not more than 17,000 feet 
high to the south, and below the level of perpetual 
snow, but its northern portion contains the three 
peaked mountains of Sorata, 25,000 feet above 
the sea, and is one of the most magnificent chains 
in the Andes. The snowy part begins with the 
gigantic mass of Illimani, whose serrated ridges, 
elongated in the direction of the axis of the An 
des, rise 24.000 feet above the ocean. The low 
est glacier on its southern slope does not come 
below 16,500 feet, and the valley of Totoral, a 
mere gulf 18,000 feet deep, in which Vesuvius 
might stand, comes between Illimani and the Ne 
vada of Tres Cruces, from whence the Cordillera 
Reale runs northward in a continuous line of 
snow-clad peaks to the group of Vilcanata and 
Cusco, which unites it with the Cordilleras of the 
coast. 

" The valley or table-land of Desaguadero, oc 
cupying 150,000 square miles, has a considerable 
variety of surface ; in the south, throughout the 
mining district, it is poor and cold. There Potosi, 
the highest city in the world, stands at an abso 
lute elevation of 13,350 feet, on the declivity of a 
mountain celebrated for its silver mines, at the 
height of 16,060 feet. Chiquisaca, the capital of 
Bolivia, containing 13,000 inhabitants, lies to the 
south-east of Potosi, in the midst of cultivated 
fields. The northern part of the valley is popu 



lous and prodoctive in wheat, maize, and other 
grain ; and there is the Lake of Titicaca, twenty 
times as large as the Lake of Geneva. The is 
lands and shores of this lake still exhibit ruins of 
gigantic magnitude, monuments of a people more 
ancient than the Incas. The modern city of La 
Paz d Ayachaco, with 40,000 inhabitants, on its 
southern border, stands in the most sublime situ 
ation that can be imagined, having the vast Ne 
vada of Illimani to the north, and the no less mag 
nificent Sorata to the south. The two ranges of 
the Bolivian Andes in such close approximation, 
with their smoking cones and serrated ridges, 
form one of the most angust scenes in nature." 
Pp. 128-131. 

One of the largest and most Interesting 
table-lands in the Andes is that of Quito, 
200 miles long, and wide, 10,000 feet 
above the sea, and flanked by the most mag 
nificent volcanoes and mountains in Ameri 
ca. The snow-clad cone of Cayambe is 
traversed by the equator ; and on the sum 
mit of Pinchincha, 15,024 feet high, stands 
the signal cross erected by Bouguer and Con- 
damine, when they were measuring a degree 
of the meridian, nearly a hundred years 
ago. The city of Quito, with a population 
of 70,000, stands on the side of Pinchincha, 
at the height of 9000 feet above the sea. 

Among the numerous passes over the 
Chilian Andes, that of Portilla, 14.365 feet 
high, is the most elevated. The pass from 
Sorata to the auriferous valley of Tipuani 
in Bolivia, is reckoned the highest, and about 
16,000 feet. The most difficult, though only 
11,500 feet high, is that of Quincha in Co 
lombia. 

"Nothing," says Mrs. Somerville, "can sur 
pass the desolation of these elevated regions, 
where nature has been shaken by terrific convul 
sions. The dazzling- snow fatigues the eye ; the 
huge masses of bald rock, the mural precipices, 
and the chasms yawning into dark unknown 
depths, strike the imagination; while the crash 
of the avalanche, or the rolling thunder of the 
volcano, startles the ear. In the de;id of night, 
when the sky is clear and the wind hushed, the 
hollow moaning of the volcanic fire fills the In- 
dinn with superstitious dread in the deathlike 
stillness of these solitudes. 

" In the very elevated plains in the transverse 
groups, such as that of Bombon, however pure 
the sky, the landscape is lurid and colourless ; 
the dark-blue shadows are sharply defined, and 
from the thinness of the air it is hardly possible 
to make a just estimate of distance. Changes 
of weather are sudden and violent ; clouds of 
black vapour arise, and are carried by fierce 
winds over the barren plains; snow and hail are 
driven with irresistible impetuosity ; and thun 
der-storms come on, loud and awful, without 
warning. Notwithstanding the thinness of the 
air, the crash of the penis is quite appalling, while 
the lightning runs along the scorched grass, and 
sometimes, issuing from the ground, destroys a 
team of mules or a flock of sheep at one flash. 
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" Currents of warm air are occasionally met 
with on the crest of the Andes an extraordi 
nary phenomenon in such gelid heights, which is 
not yet accounted for: they generally occur two 
hours after sunset, are local and narrow, not ex 
ceeding a few fathoms in width; similar to the 
equally partial blasts of hot air in the Alps. A 
singular instance, probably of earth-light, occurs 
in crossing the Andes from Chili to Mendoza : 
on this rocky scene a peculiar brightness occa 
sionally rests, a kind of indescribable reddish 
light, which vanishes during the winter rains, 
and is not perceptible on sunny days. Dr. Peep- 
pig ascribes the phenomenon to the dryness of 
the air ; he was confirmed in his opinion from 
afterwards observing a similar brightness on the 
coast of Peru, and it has also been seen in 
Egypt." Pp. 137, 138. 

We regret that the numerous subjects yet 
before us will not permit us to follow our 
authoress any further through these lofty re 
gions of fire and of snow, stumbling over 
their peaks of granite, threadingtheirhideous 
gorges, blinded by the smoke of their still 
smouldering fires, suffocated by the sulphur 
ous vapours from their still burning lungs, 
or panting under the thin air of their azure 
summits. Nor can we descend under her 
intelligent guidance to the no less sublime 
scenery of its lower regions to visit the vast 
Patagonian desert of shingle, extending over 
800 miles to examine the Pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, 1000 feet above the sea, and the in 
salubrious swamps of 1000 square miles at 
their base, where two millions of cattle were 
starved between 1830 and 1831, and where 
millions of animals are destroyed by the 
conflagration of the dry grass which covers 
them to gaze upon the grassy Llanos of 
Orinoco and Venezuela, covering 153,000 
square miles, and so perfectly smooth and 
level, " that there is not an eminence a foot 
high in 270 square miles or to wander 
among the silvas or forests which cover the 
basin of the Amazons, extending 1500 miles 
along the river, with a breadth of from 350 
to 800 miles, limiting even its mountain 
chains, and covering an area six times the size 
of France. We cannot, however, part with 
Mrs. SDmerville, in this interesting chapter, 
till we admire her poetical description of 
this woodland desert : 

"A deathlike stillness prevails from sunrise to 
sunset ; then the thousands of animals that in 
habit these forests join in one loud discordant 
roar, not continuous, but in bursts. The beasts 
seem to be periodically and unanimously roused, 
by so me unknown impulse, till the forest rings 
in universal uproar. Profound silence prevails 
at midnight, which is broken at the dawn of 
morning by another general roar of the wild cho 
rus. Nightingales, too, have their fits of silence 
and song : after a pause, they 



all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 

As if some sudden gale had swept at once 
A hundred airy harps. * 

The whole forest often resounds, when the ani 
mals, startled from their sleep, scream in terror 
at the noise made by bands of its inhabitants fly 
ing from some night-prowling foe. Their anxi 
ety and terror before a thunder-storm is excess 
ive, and all nature seems to partake in the dread. 
The tops of the lofty trees rustle ominously, 
though not a breath of air agitates them ; a hol 
low whistling in the high regions of the atmo 
sphere comes as a warning from the black float 
ing vapour; midnight darkness envelopes the 
ancient forests, which soon after groan and creak 
with the blast of the hurricane. The gloom is 
rendered still more hideous by the vivid light 
ning and the stunning crash of thunder. Even 
fishes are affected with the general consterna 
tion ; for in a few minutes the Amazons rages in 
waves like a stormy sea." P. 148. 

The geology of South America possesses 
a peculiar interest. There are no fewer 
than three groups of active volcanoes in this 
region ; the most southern forming a line of 
volcanic action 800 miles in length, from 
Patagonia to Central Chili ; the second oc 
cupying 600 miles of latitude, between Ara- 
quipo and Patas ; and the third stretching 
300 miles between Riobamba and Popayan 
the whole line of volcanic action being 
1700 miles long. The chain of the Andes 
has experienced many upheavings and sub- 
sidences, especially at its south extremity. 
" Stems of large trees, which Mr. Darwin 
found in a fossil state in the Upsallata range 
a collateral branch of the Chilian Andes, 
near 700 miles distant from the Atlantic 
exhibit a remarkable example of such vicis 
situdes. These trees, with the volcanic soil 
on which they had grown, had sunk from 
the beach to the bottom of the deep ocean, 
from which, after five alternations of sedi 
mentary deposits and deluges of submarine 
lava of prodigious thickness, the whole mass 
was raised up, and now forms the Upsallata 
chain. Subsequently, by the wearing of 
streams, the imbedded trunks have been 
brought into view in a silicified state, pro 
jecting from the soil on which they grew 
now solid rock." 

In the tenth chapter our authoress treats 
of Central America (including the West 
India Islands), a "tortuous strip of land " 
between 7 and 20 of N. Lat., stretching 
about 1000 miles from S. E. to S. W., and 
with a variable breadth of from 30 to 300 
or 400 miles. The plains of Panama, a 
little above the sea level, follow the direction 
of the Isthmus for 280 miles ; and from the 
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Bay of Parita, where they terminate, table 
lands 3000 feet high, and covered with 
forests and complicated mountains, extend 
to the lake of Nicaragua. The plain of 
Nicaragua, which, with its lake, is only 128 
feet above the Pacific, and separated from 
the sea by a line of active volcanoes, occu 
pies 30,000 square miles. The table-land 
of Guatemala, 5000 feet high, consists of 
verdant plains of great extent, fragrant with 
flowers. The city of New Guatemala stands 
beside the three volcanoes of Pacayo, Del 
Fuego, and D Agua, from 7000 to 10,000 
feet high, which exhibit " scenes of wonder 
ful boldness and beauty." The volcano of 
D Agua, with Old Guatemala at its feet, 
which it has twice destroyed, is a perfect 
cone, verdant to its summit, and occasion 
ally ejecting torrents of boiling water and 
stones. " In a line along the western side 
of the table-land and the mountains, thero 
is a continued succession of volcanoes, at 
various distances from the shore, and at 
various heights on the declivity of the table 
land. It seems as if a great crack or fissure 
had been produced in the earth s surface 
along the junction of the mountains and the 
shore, through which the internal fire had 
found a vent." Between 10 and 20 of N. 
Lat., there are upwards of twenty active vol 
canoes, some of them higher than the cen 
tral ridge, and subject to violent eruptions. 

The West India Islands, which have been 
called the Colombian Archipelago, are the 
wreck of a great convulsion, in which a part 
of South and Central America, now the 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, sub 
sided ; while the table-land of Mexico was 
at the same time upheaved. The period of 
this subsidence must have been after the de 
struction of the great quadrupeds, and there 
fore geologically recent. The line of vol 
canic islands, beginning with St. Vincent 
and ending with Guadaloupe, have conical 
mountains bristled with rugged rocks. 

Mrs. Somerville concludes the Physical 
Geography of America in her eleventh and 
twelfth chapters, treating in succession of 
the table-lands and Mountains of Mexico 
the Rocky Mountains the maritime chains 
and mountains of Russian America the 
great central plain or valley of the Missis 
sippi the Alleghany mountains the Atlan 
tic Slope, and the Atlantic Plains. The 
table-land of Mexico is 1GOO miles long, 
equal to the distance between the north ex 
tremity of Scotland and Gibraltar ! About 
7000 feet high on the east, it rises to 9000 
at the city of Mexico, and declines to 4000 
towards the Pacific. 

" One of the singular crevices through which 



the internal fire finds a vent, stretches from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific, directly across 
he table-land, in a line about sixteen miles 
south of the city of Mexico. A very remarkable 
row of active volcanoes occurs along this paral- 
"el. Turtla, the most eastern of them, is in the 
95th degree of west longitude, near the Mexican 
~ ulf, in a low range of wooded hills. More to 
the west the snow-shrouded cone of Orizabo is 
17,000 feet high ; and its ever-fiery crater, seen like 

star in the darkness of the night, has obtained 

the name of Citlaltepetel, the Mountain of 
the Star. Popocatepetl, the loftiest mountain 
in Mexico, 17,884 feet above the sea, lies still 
further west, and is in a state of constant erup 
tion. A chain of smaller volcanoes unites the 
three. On the western slope of the table-land, 
thirty-six leagues from the Pacific, stands the 
volcanic cone of Jorullo,* on a plain 2890 feet 
above the sea. It suddenly appeared and rose 
1683 feet above the plain on the night of the 
29th of September, 1759. The great cone of 
Colima, the last of this volcanic series, stands 
insulated in the plain of that name, between the 
western declivity of the table-land and the 
Pacific. * * * * 

" Some points of the Sierra Madre are said to 
be 10,000 feet high, and 4000 above their base ; 
and between the parallels of thirty-six and 
forty-two degrees, where the chain is the water 
shed between the Rio Colorado and the Rio- 
Bravo del Norte, they are still higher, and per 
petually covered with snow. * * * * 

" Deep cavities, called Barancas, are a charac 
teristic feature of the table-lands of Mexico. 
They are long narrow rents, two or three miles 
in breadth, and many more in length, often de 
scending 1000 feet below the surface of the plain, 
with a brook or the tributary of some river flow 
ing through them. Their sides are precipitous 
and rugged, with overhanging rocks covered with 
large trees. The intense heat adds to the con 
trast between these hollows and the bare plains, 
where the air is more cool." Pp. 169-171. 

The Rocky Mountains stretch in two 
parallel chains, occasionally united by a 
transverse ridge from the Sierra Verde to 
the mouth of Mackenzie River. The east 
ern line rises even to the snow-level, and in 
mountains Hooper and Brown, to 15.590 and 
16,000 feet above the sea. The chains 
along the shores of Russian America are 
still more Alpine in their character, rising 
in the case of Mount Elias to 17,000^ 
There are many active volcanoes in the 
branch running to Bristol Bay ; and in the 
Prince of Wales Archipelago, there are 
no fewer than seven active volcanoes. 

The great central plain of North America, 
between the Rocky and Alleghany Moun 
tains, has an area of 3,240,000 miles. It 
is 5000 miles long, rarely more than 
700 feet high, and nowhere more than 
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1500 feet. In part of its northern portion 
it contains the most fertile territory in the 
United States in its middle are intermi 
nable grassy savannahs, or prairies, or enor 
mous forests ; in the south are sandy deserts 
400 or 500 miles wide ; and in the far 
north are deserts rivalling those of Siberia 
in dreariness. 

When America was discovered, an unin 
terrupted forest spread over the country, 
from the Canadian lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the Atlantic into the val 
ley of the Mississippi, " forming an ocean 
of vegetation of more than 1,000.000 square 
miles, of which the greater part still re 
main." For hundreds of miles the mighty 
Ohio flows through magnificent forests 
with an undergrowth of rhododendrons, 
azaleas, and other beautiful shrubs. "There 
the American forests appear in all their 
glory ; the gigantic deciduous cypress, and 
the tall tulip-tree overtopping the forest by 
half its height ; a variety of noble oaks, 
&c., &c., and the liriodendron, the most 
splendid of the magnolia tribe, the pride of 1 
the forest." In describing the immense I 
forests of Canada, consisting of spruce and 
pine trees, which grow to a great height, 
like bare spars with a tufted crown, Mrs. 
Somerville describes, after Mr. Taylor, the 
effects produced upon a forest by a heavy 
fall of snow. 

"After .1 heavy fall of snow, succeeded by 
rain and n partial thaw, a strong frost coats the 
trees and all their branches with transparent ice 
often an inch thick : the noblest trees bend 
under the frost, and icicles hang from every 
bough, which come down in showers with the 
least breath of wind. The hemlock spruce, 
especially, with its long drooping branches, is 
then like a solid mass. If the wind freshens, 
the smaller trees become like corn beaten down 
by the tempest, while the large ones swing 
heavily in the breeze. The forest at last gives 
way under its load ; tree comes down after tree 
with sudden and terrific violence, crushing all 
before them, till the whole is one wide uproar, 
heard from afar, like successive discharges of 
artillery. Nothing, however, can be imagined 
more brilliant and beautiful than the effect of 
sunshine in a calm day on the frozen boughs, 
where every particle of the icy crystal sparkles, 
and nature seems decked in diamonds." Pp. 
178, 179. 

In her nineteenth chapter, Mrs. Somer 
ville includes the arctic and antarctic regions 
of Greenland, Spitzbcrgcn, Iceland, Jan 
Mayen s land, and the Antarctic lands re 
cently discovered by Sir James Ross. The 
coasts of Greenland, with which we are ac 
quainted, are indented by fiords stretching 
into the interior often for 100 miles. These 
inlets, hemmed in by walls of rock, often 



2000 feet high, terminate in glaciers, which 
are sometimes pressed down by the super 
incumbent ice. so as often to fill the fiord, 
and project like bold headlands into the sea. 
Undermined by the action of the waves, 
huge masses, like little mountains, fall into 
the sea, with a crash like thunder, and form 
the icebergs, which are either stranded by 
currents on the arctic coast, or driven into 
lower latitudes till they are thawed under a 
tropical sun. In 6^ of N. latitude a great 
fiord is supposed to stretch across the table 
land and divide the country into S. and N. 
Greenland, " which last extends indefinitely 
to the very pole " of the earth. 

Iceland, 200 miles E. of Greenland, 
though a fifth part larger than Ireland, is, 
generally speaking, a country of volcanoes 
and ice, only about 4000 square miles of it 
being habitable.* " The peculiar feature of 
Iceland lies in a trachytic region, which 
seems to rest on an ocean of fire." It con 
sists of two parallel ranges of Jokul or Ice 
Mountains, rising from table-lands, passing 
through the very centre of the island, from 
N.E. to S.W., and separated by a longitu 
dinal valley. The most extensive of these 
ranges is the eastern one, which contains 
Orsefa Jokul, the highest mountain in Ice 
land. Many thousand square miles are 
covered with glaciers which descend far 
into the low lands. 

" The longitudinal space between the moun 
tainous table-lands is a low valley 100 miles 
wide, extending from sea to sea, where a sub 
stratum of trachyte is covered with lava, sand, 
and ashes, studded with low volcanic cones. 
It is a tremendous desert, never approached 
without dread even by the natives ; a scene of 
perpetual conflict between the antagonist powers 
of fire and frost, without a drop of water or a 
blade of grass : no living creature is to be seen, 
not a bird nor even an insect. The surface is a 
confused mass of streams of lava rent by cre 
vices ; and rocks piled on rocks, with occasional 
glaciers, complete the scene of desolation. * * * 
The extremities of the valley are more especial 
ly the theatres of perpetual volcanic activity. At 
the southern end, which opens to the sea in a 



*In treating of Iceland, Mrs. Somerville quotes 
by mistake, " Trevelyan s Travels in Iceland." Sir 
Walter Trevelyan never was in Iceland, and never 
wrote any book of travels, or any work upon Ice 
land. The work to %vhich Mrs. S has, by an over 
sight, referred, is a memoir On the Vegetation and 
Temperature of the Faroe Islands, published in 
the Ed. New Phil. Journal, Jan., 1S37, and re 
printed, with corrections, at Florence, in 1S37. 
Sir Walter visited Faroe in 1321 ; and in a letter, 
dated July 24, 1S22, addressed to the writer of this 
article, and published in the Edinburgh Transac 
tions, vol. ix p. 4G1, he has given a very interest 
ing notice of the "Mineralogy of the Faroe 
Islands." 
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wide plain, there are many volcanoes, of which 
Hekla is most known, from its insulated posi 
tion, its vicinity to the coast, and its tremen 
dous eruptions. The cone is divided into three 
peaks by crevices which are filled with snow : 
one of these fissures cleaves the mountain from 
the summit to the base ; it is supposed to have 
been produced by the great eruption of 1300. 
Between the years 1004 and 1766, twenty-three 
violent eruptions have taken place, one of which 
continued six years, spreading devastation over 
a country once the abode of a thriving colony, 
now covered with lava, scoria?, and ashes ; and 
in the year 1846 it was in full activity. The 
eruption of Skaptar, which broke out on the 
8th of May, 1783, and continued til! August, is 
one of the most dreadful recorded. The sun 
was hid many days by dense clouds of vapour, 
which extended to England and Holland, and 
the quantity of matter thrown out in this erup 
tion was computed at fifty or sixty thousand 
millions of cubic yards. Some rivers were heat 
ed to ebullition, and others dried up : the con 
densed vapour fell in snow and in torrents of 
rain ; the country was laid waste, famine and 
disease ensued, and in the course of the two 
succeeding years 1300 people and 150,000 sheep 
and horses perished. The scene of horror was 
closed by a dreadful earthquake. Previous to 
the explosion an ominous mildness of tem 
perature indicated the approach of the volcanic 
fire towards the surface of the earth : similar 
warnings had been observed before in the erup 
tions of Hekla." Pp. 193, 194. 

The Boiling Springs or aqueous eruptions 
of Iceland, called Geysers, which were 
long ago well described by Sir John Stan 
ley, Sir W. Hooker, and Sir George Mac 
kenzie, are among the most interesting 
phenomena in physical geography, and have 
been ranked even among " the greatest 
wonders of the world." As Mrs. Somer- 
ville has devoted to them only a brief para 
graph, and has scarcely described the Great 
Geyser itself, we must endeavour to supply 
this defect, trusting that in another edition 
she will enlarge this portion of her work. 
These volcanic fountains are situated about 
16 miles north of Skalholt, to the east of a 
small ridge, separated by a swamp from a 
group of high mountains. The principal 
fountains are the Great and Little Geysers 
and the Tunguhver. The Great Geyser 
rises from a cylindrical pipe or pit, 8 or 10 
feet in diameter, and 75 feet in perpendicu 
lar depth, opening into the centre of a basin 
from 46 to 56 feet in diameter, and four 
feet deep. Hot water, having silex in 
solution, rises gradually through the pit till 
it runs over, depositing siliceous sinter at the 
bottom, and round the cavity. When the 
basin is full, subterranean explosions, like 
the firing of distant cannon, are heard at 
intervals of some hours, accompanied with 
a tremulous motion of the ground. The 



water then rushes up from the pit, and sink 
ing again, agitates the water in the basin, 
and causes it to overflow. A stronger rush 
of water now takes place, clouds of vapour 

j follow, and loud explosions are heard. 
Steam escapes in large quantities, and the 
water is thrown up to the height of 100 
or 150 feet.* The cold air condenses the 
steam into vapour, which is tossed about in 
dense clouds, tumbling one over another 
with singular rapidity, and forming a sight 
of great interest and magnificence. When 
the basin and its pipe are thus emptied the 
explosions cease, and are renewed after 
they have been again filled from below. 
Mr. Henderson found the temperature of 
the water in the basin 203 before an explo 
sion, and 183 after it. The New Geyser, 

I or Slrockr, 140 yards from the Geyser, is 
an irregularly shaped pit, nine feet in dia 
meter and 44 deep. The water is seen in 
a state of great agitation about 20 feet below 
the orifice, which is not encircled, like the 
cavity of the other Geyser, by siliceous sinter. 
At variable intervals a prodigious rush of 
steam issues with a roaring noise ; and 

j so, great is the force of propulsion, that the 

! mass of vapour rises perpendicularly to the 
height of 100 and sometimes 200 feet, even 
when there is a good deal of wind. When 
large stones are thrown into the pit they 
are shivered to pieces, and thrown upwards 
to a height often greatly exceeding that of 
the columns of vapour and water. ^ In the 

I valley of Reikholt is situated, among a great 
number of boiling springs, the celebrated 
spring of Tunguhver : it consists of two cavi 
ties, distant only 3 feet, from which the 

i water is ejected in alternate jets. While 

i the water is thrown up from the one cavity, 



* Mr. Henderson discovered, that by throwing 
stones into the spring, he could make it play when 
ever he chose, and throw its waters to nearly 
double their usual height. In describing the three 
hot springs, next to the Geysers in magnitude, 
called Nordur- liver, Oxu hver, a,nd Sydster-hver, 
Mr. Henderson mentions the extraordinary state 
ment made by Horrebow in his Natural History of 
Iceland, that " when the water of the Nordur-hver 
is put into a bottle, it continues to jet twice or 
thrice with the fountain : and if the bottle be 
corked immediately, it bursts in pieces at the com 
mencement of the following eruption of the 
spring ! ! ! Journal, vol. i. p. 55, note, and p. 146. 

f In the time of Olafsen and Povelsen, the height 
of the jet was 300 feet. In 1772, when visited by 
Von Troil, it rose to 92 feet. In 1789, Sir John 
Stanley found it 90 feet. In 1S04, Lieut. Ollsen 
found it by a quadrant to be 212 feet. In 1S09, Sir 
W. Hooker mentions iGOfeet; and in 1810, Sir 
George Mackenzie makes the height 90 feet. In 
1814, Mr. Henderson made the height of the jet 
equal to 75 feet, but in August, 1815, he saw it 
reach an elevation of 150 feet. Journal of a Resi- 
\ dence in Iceland, vol. i. p. 5-3, Note. 
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in a narrow jet, 10 feet high, the water in 
the other cavity is in a state of violent ebul 
lition. The narrow jet, after placing for 
about four minutes, subsides, and the water 
in the other cavity instantly rises in a greater 
column, to the height of three or four feet. 
After playing three minutes this greater jet 
subsides, and the other rises to repeat its 
singular alternations. 

The general phenomena of the Geysers 
are obviously caused by the generation of 
steam in cavities containing water, and of 
such a strength that when the steam oc 
cupies a certain space it overcomes the 
pressure of the water, which is thrown out 
and followed by the steam. It is not easy, 
however, and has not been satisfactorily 
done, to explain the irregular alternations of I 
the Tunguhver springs. Although the prin- | 
cipal Geysers have been playing for GOO ; 
years, yet they are subject to great changes, ; 
arising from changes in the internal fires j 
by which they are produced. One of 
the springs which Sir John Stanley de 
scribes as incessant, and which Sir George 
Mackenzie mentions as very active when he 
visited the island in 1809, was found by 
Mr. Barrow to be extinct in 1834, and the 
surface of the neighbourhood so changed, 
that the appearances described by the older 
travellers could not be recognised. In the 
same valley there is a small rock, from the 
top of which hot springs issue ; and at Reik- j 
holt, the celebrated hot bath, excavated 600 ! 
years ago, by Snorro Sturleson, is still to be 
seen. It is 14 feet in diameter and six feet 
deep, and is supplied with hot water from a j 
spring 100 yards distant, by means of a ! 
covered channel, which has been injured by 
an earthquake, and by cold water from ano 
ther neighbouring fountain. 

In the district of Gnldbringc, in the 
Sulphur Mountains, there are natural caul 
drons of a black boiling mud, and also nu- ; 
merous jets of steam. One of the most 
remarkable of these springs is the mud vol- j 
cano of Reykiahlid near My vat. It issues j 
from the crater of Mount Krabla, in the N. j 
E. extremity of the island, and has been | 
well described by Mr. Henderson, who ! 
visited Iceland in 1814 and 1815. At the j 
bottom of a deep gully there is a pool 300 
feet in circumference, containing black j 
liquor and mud. From the orifice in the 
centre of the pool there is emitted, with a . 
loud thundering noise, a huge column of; 
mud, equal in diameter to that of the great ; 
Geyser, rising at first to a height of 12 feet, j 
but soon ascending by starts to its greatest 
elevation, which is often above 30 feet. 
The column rapidly subsides, and when it 
has completely fallen, the orifice can be 



recognised only by a gentle bubbling up 
of the surface. These eruptions, lasting 
only about 2^ minutes, are repeated every 
five minutes. " The above," says Mr. 
Henderson, ." is an outline of this wonderful 
pool, but its horrors are absolutely indescriba 
ble. To be conceived they must be seen ; 
and I am convinced that the awful impres 
sion they left on my mind no length of time 
will ever be able to erase."* M. Mengc of 
Hanau, who visited Iceland in 1819, in 
forms us that the siliceous water of the hot 
springs contains sulphur, gypsum, alum, 
bole, &c., that these substances disappear as 
soon as the water cools, and that the resi 
duum is trap-porphyry in the Geysers, lava 
in those of Reikaness, basalt in those of 
Kryswick, and even amygdaloid in others ! 
M. Menge satisfied himself that the West- 
manna Islands, 18 miles from Iceland, were 
once continuous with it ; and he was in 
formed that the volcano of Heimo-Ey, in 
these islands, was " formed probably by a 
subterranean communicating canal, during 
an eruption of Eyafialla Jokul." 

We would willingly linger over this land 
of wonders did our limits permit us. We 
would describe its Odada Hraun, or dis 
trict of " Horrible Lavas ;" its moving ice- 
mountains 20 miles long, 15 broad, and 400 
feet high, approaching to and receding from 
the coast ; its Ale Wells, which intoxicate 
those who drink a considerable quantity on 
the spot; its magnificent Elldborg,] or 
" Fortress of Fire" with its lava battle 
ments 200 feet high and 1800 in circuit ; 
the Lon-dranqur, or two " curious looking 
natural obelisks, the highest of which is 
240 feet from its base ;" the sulphur moun 
tains of Krisuvick ; the wonderful moun 
tain of Oraefa Jokul, which burst with a 
dreadful explosion in 1367, and again in 
1727, pouring out deluges of hot water, in 
which 600 sheep and 160 horses perished ; 
and, finally, the volcanic Jokul Kotlugia, 
which poured forth such floods of ice and 
water that the church of Hofdubrecka was 
observed to swim among the masses of ice 
to a considerable distance in the sea, before 
it fell to pieces !J 



* Journal, Sfc., vol. i. pp. 171-175. 

f A Plate representing this extraordinary volca 
nic hill is given by Dr. Henderson, in vol. ii. p. 28. 

J These extraordinary scenes, no doubt, from 
want of space, are not described by Mrs. Somer- 
ville. Regarding Iceland as one of ihe most extra 
ordinary spots on the surface of the earth, the very 
focus of subterranean fires still raging beneath it, 
and producing phenomena of the most gigantic and 
interesting character, we would strongly recommend 
to the notice of our readers the valuable and able 
work of Dr. Henderson, entitled, Iceland, or the 
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Mrs. Somerville has mentioned only in a 
few lines the islands of Jan Mayen and 
Spitsbergen, which are peculiarly interest 
ing to Englishmen, as they are within the 
reach of our more adventurous whale ships. 
Captain, now Dr. Scoresby, visited both of 
these islands, and has published a very 
valuable description of them, from which 
we shall glean a few interesting facts. The 
principal object in Jan Mayen is the volca 
nic mountain of Beerenberg, or the Moun 
tain of Bears, situated at the north extremity 
of the island. liaises from a mountainous 
base, and rears its ice-clad summit to the 
height of 6870 feet. Captain Scoresby as 
cended another volcanic mountain, between 
1000 and 1500 feet high, with an elliptical 
crater, 400 by 240 feet wide, on the side of 
which was a subterranean cavern, from 
which issued a spring of water, that after 
wards disappeared in the sea. Between the 
north-east and south-east Capes there are 
three remarkable icebergs, which occupy 
three hollows in the almost perpendicular 
cliff, which stretches from the base of 
Beerenberg to the water s edge. Their 
perpendicular height was about 1284 feet. 
These icebergs, unlike any he had seen, re 
sembled cataracts suddenly frozen. 

A little to the north of Prince Charles s 
Island, on the east coast of Spitzbergen, there 
are extraordinary accumulations of ice, 
known by the name of the Seven Icebergs. 
Each of them is about a mile long, and 
nearly 200 feet high at the sea edge ; and 
each occupies a deep valley opening towards 
the sea, and flanked by hills 2000 feet high, 
and terminated in the interior by a chain of 
mountains, about 3500 feet in height. The 
largest iceberg which Captain Scoresby saw 
was a little to the north of Horn Sound, ex 
tending eleven miles in length along the 
coast : the highest part of its sea-front was 
2102 feet, and its breadth towards the inte 
rior about 1600. Captain Scoresby had the 



Journal of a Residence in that Island during the 
years 1814 and 1815. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1818. 
The object of the author " was exclusively to in 
vestigate the wants of its inhabitants with respect 
to the Holy Scriptures," and to adopt measures for 
supplying them : The personal narrative is exceed 
ingly interesting, and the description of the physi 
cal wonders of the island correct and scientific ; 
while a tone of elevated and unohtrusive piety runs, 
in a gentle under-current, through the whole book. 
We are surprised that such a work is not better 
known; and while we recommend the republica- 
tion of it in a cheap form, we would bespeak for it 
the especial patronage of the Christian reader. It 
is impossible to follow the author in his adventu 
rous journey without feeling at every step that the 
great Architect of our globe is at that moment 
working with a tremendous agency, before us, above 
us, and beneath us. 



good fortune to witness the fall of a mass of 
ice into the sea, about 50 feet square, and 
150 feet high. It descended with an awful 
crash, like that of thunder, and broke into a 
thousand pieces. " The water into which 
it plunged was converted into an appearance 
of vapour or smoke like that from a furious 
cannonading." 

Mrs. Somerville concludes her description 
of the polar regions with an interesting ab 
stract of the discoveries of Sir James Ross 
in the Antarctic Zone ; but we must refer our 
readers to the more ample details, which we 
have already given in our analysis of Sir 
James s important work.* 

In the fourteenth chapter of the work be 
fore us, and the last which relates to the 
physical description of the EARTH, Mrs. 
Somerville treats of the continent of Austra 
lia, Van Diemen s Island, New Zealand, 
New Guinea, and Borneo a region full of 
interest both to the philosopher and the states 
man. The continent of New Holland, 2400 
miles long, and 1700 broad, is marked on its 
eastern coast by a chain of mountains 1500 
miles long, which has generally a meridional 
direction, and never deviates much from the 
coast. Their average height is only from 
2400 to 4700 feet ; and the loftiest of them, 
Mount Kosciusko, does not exceed 6500 feet. 
The character of these mountains is pecu 
liarly rugged and savage, in some cases 
round at top, and crowned with forests ; but 
I generally, though wooded on their flanks, 
terminating in bare aiguilles, tooth-shaped 
peaks, and flat crests of granite or porphyry, 
mingled with patches of snow. The tri 
angle of Van Dieman s Island contains 
27.200 square miles. The mountainous 
chain from New Holland starts from Cape 
Portland, passes through the Island in the 
shape of the letter Z, with an average alti 
tude of 3750 feet, and an average distance 
of forty miles from the coast.f 

New Zealand is divided by dangerous and 
rocky channels into three islands the Nor- 
tern, or New Ulster, the Middle, or New 
Munstcr, and the Southern Island, or New 
Leinster, which is in an exceedingly small 
one. Chains of lofty mountains pass through 
the islands, rising in New Ulster 14,000 
feet " above the stormy ocean around, buried 
two-thirds of their height in permanent snow 
and glaciers, and exhibiting, on the grandest 
scale, all the Alpine characters, with the 
addition of active volcanoes on the eastern 
and western coasts." In New Munster or 



* See this Journal, vol. viii. 
f An account of the fossil forest of the Derwent 
will be found in this Journal, vol. viii. 
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the middle island, where, according to Ma 
jor Bunbury, the bleak and savage appear 
ance of its chain of mountains, covered with 
eternal snow, was forcibly contrasted with 
the real amenity of its climate, and the fer 
tility of its soil near the coast, is situated the 
interesting Free Church settlement of Otago, 
now establishing under the patronage of the 
New Zealand Company. The river Clutho, 
which forms the southern boundary of the 
settlement, is a magnificent river, a quarter 
of a mile broad at its mouth, and winding, 
with a navigable channel, six fathoms deep, 
through extended plains of great beauty and 
extraordinary fertility. Coal in thick beds, j 
iron and copper the material elements of 
civilization, are found in this district ; and 
we trust that its better and nobler ingredi 
ents of churches and schools, will soon con 
secrate the sites of Dunedin and Port Chal 
mers, and rear a Christian population who 
will do honour to their Scottish ancestors by 
their piety and virtues, and diffuse the bless 
ings of knowledge and religion over the be 
nighted regions around. 

After describing very briefly the princi- 

!&gt;al islands of the Indian Archipelago the 
argest of them Papua or New Guinea, 1400 
miles long, by 200 in breadth, and with | 
mountains 16.000 feet high, embracing two I 
active volcanoes; and Borneo, the next in 
size, with its diamonds, and gold, and spices, 
and its noble British Rajah Mrs. Somer- j 
ville proceeds to give a very interesting ac 
count of the coral formations in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, presenting a valuable 
abtract of the admirable generalizations of 
Mr. Darwin. But as we have already had 
occasion to direct the attention of our read 
ers to this curious branch of Physical Geo 
graphy, we must refer our readers to a for- 1 
mer Article,* and follow Mrs. Somerville to] 
the volcanic islands in the Pacific. Although 
these islands are very numerous, yet there 
is not one of them within the immense areas 
of subsidence marked out by the coral is 
lands and reefs of the Pacific ; and " there 
is not an active volcano within several hun 
dred miles of an archipelago, or even group 
of the Atolls or Lagoon islands. The vol 
canic islands are, generally speaking, ar 
ranged in zones, one of the most active of 
which is the Banda group, including Timor, 
Sumbawa, Bali, Java, and Sumatra, forming 
a curved line 2000 miles long." The little 
island of Gounong-api, belonging to the Ban- 
da group, contains a volcano of great acti 
vity ; and such is the elevating pressure of 
submarine fire on that part of the ocean, ! 



* See this Journal, vol. vi. 



that a mass of black basalt rose up, of such 
magnitude, as to fill a bay sixty fathoms 
deep, and so quietly, " that the inhabitants 
were not aware of what was going on till it 
was nearly done." The second zone of vol 
canic islands, containing many open vents, 
begins to the north of New Guinea, and 
passes through New Britain, New Ireland, 
Solomon s Island, and the New Hebrides. 
The third, and greatest of all the volcanic 
zones, commences at the north extremity of 
Celebes, including Gilolo, " bristled with 
volcanic cones," the Philippine isles of For 
mosa, Loo-Choo, and the Kurile isles of 
Kamtchatka, which contain several active 
volcanoes of great height. Volcanic erup 
tions in the Japan Archipelago occur in six 
islands east of Jephoon ; and in the Kurile 
islands the internal fire has shown itself in 
eighteen volcanoes. In the beginning of 
this century there appeared two new islands, 
one jive miles round, and the other 3000 feet 
high, in a part of the ocean so deep, that a 
line of 1200 feet did not reach the bottom. 
" On the other side of the Pacific, the whole 
chain of the Andes, and the adjacent islands 
of Juan Fernandez and the Galapagos, form 
a vast volcanic area, which is actually now 
rising." In the table-land of Western Asia, 
where the internal fire had once been intense- 
ly active, we have now only the spent volcano 
of Demavend, from whose snowy cone smoke 
occasionally issues. In the table-land of 
Eastern Asia there is only one volcano in 
the chain of Thian-Chan.* 

In those parts of the earth where the in 
ternal fire has not found an easy exit, earth 
quakes of various degrees of intensity fre 
quently occur. When the boiling lava 
within forces itself up beneath the ocean, it 
gives birth to two waves one along the bed 
of the ocean, which is the real shock of the 
earthquake, and the other on the aqueous 
surface, which, travelling with a slower mo 
tion, reaches the shore with its desolating 
surge, long after the real shock has spent its 
violence on the land. The earth wave va 
ries from an inch in height to two or three 
feet, and when it comes to shallow soundings 
" it carries with it to the land a long flat 
aqueous wave." On arriving at the beach, 
the water drops in arrear from the superior 
velocity of the shock, so that at that moment 
the sea seems to recede before the great 
ocean wave arrives. 



* See this Journal, vol. v. An interesting map, 
showing "the phenomena of volcanic action, the 
regions visited by earthquakes, and the distribution 
of volcanoes over the globe," will be found in 
Berghaus and Johnston s Physical Atlas, part IT , 
Geology, Plate VII. 
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"Three other series of undulations are formed 
simultaneously with the preceding, by which the 
sound of the explosion is conveyed through the 
earth, the ocean, and the air, with different velo 
cities. That through the earth travels at the 
rate of from 7000 to 10.000 feet in a second in 
hard rock, and somewhat less in looser materials, 
and arrives at the coast a short time before, or at 
the same moment with the shock, and produces 
the hollow sounds that are the harbingers of ruin ; 
then follows a continuous succession of sounds, 
like the rolling of distant thunder, formed, first, 
by the wave that is propagated through the water 
of the sea, which travels at the rate of 4700 feet 
in a second ; and, lastly, by that passing through 
the air, which only takes place when the origin 
of the earthquake is a submarine explosion, and 
travels with a velocity of 1123 feet in a second. 
The rolling sounds precede the arrival of the 
great wave on the coasts, and are continued after 
the terrific catastrophe when the eruption is ex 
tensive." P. 229. 

The earthquake which destroyed Lisbon 
had its centre of action immediately below 
the city, and shook "an arc of 700,000 
square miles, equal to a twelfth part of the 
circumference of the globe."* 

Mrs. Somerville now proceeds, in her fif 
teenth chapter, to treat of the OCEAN its 
size colour pressure and saltness ; its 
tides, waves, and carrents its temperature 
its Arctic and Antarctic ice, and its inland 
seas. The bed of the ocean is diversified 
like the land with mountains and plains 
with table-lands and valleys, here barren, 
there covered with sea-plants, but every 
where teeming with life. The detritus of 
the land is continually filling up its bed, but 
this is counteracted by the elevation of the 
land, which keeps its shores invariable. 
The Great Pacific Ocean has a larger area 
than all the dry land on the globe. It 
covers 50,000,000 of square miles, and 
70,000,000 including the Indian Ocean. 
From Peru to Africa it is 16,000 miles wide. 
It is generally unfathomable between the 
tropics, where its depth is so great, that a 
tine jive miles long has in many places not 
reached the bottom. The At/antic Ocean, 
apparently stretching from Pole to Pole, is 
5000 miles wide, and covers 25,000,000 
square miles. The following are its depths 
in different places: 

Feet. 

In 27 26 3 Lat., and Long. 17 27 , - 14,550 
West of the C ipe of Good Hope 450 

miles, - - 16,062 

higher than Mount Blanc. 
In 15 3 5" Lat., and VV. Long. 23 14 , 27,600f 

as high as the Himalava. 



* See this Journal, vol iv. 

t This line did not reach the bottoi 



The German Ocean, nosv rapidly filling 

up by the detritus from the land, has 

in a great part of its bed a depth of only 93 

feet ! and even near the precipitous coast of 

Norway the depth is only 5460 feet. At 

the depth of a mile and a quarter the pres- 

I sure of the sea is equal to 2*&gt;09 Ibs. on every 

| inch of surface. In the Arctic Ocean shells 

! are seen at the depth of 1180 feet, and among 

j the West Indian Islands at 1*0 feet, so that 

| the light which fell upon these shells would 

have been visible to any eye at least 960 

feet deep in the one case, and 360 feet in the 

other. The colour of all water when pure 

is a fine bright blue, becoming green when 

mixed with certain vegetable matters, and 

broivnish yellow when derived from mosses. 

The saltness of the sea is greatest at the 

parallel of 22 N. Lat. and 18 S. Lat., 

diminishing towards the Equator and the 

Poles where it is least, owing to the melting 

of the ice. At the Straits of Gibraltar the 

water is four times as salt at a depth of 670 

fathoms as it is at the surface. 

The central area of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic is occupied with the great oceanic 
tide- wave, which is raised by the joint action 
of the sun and inoon. From this continually 
oscillating wave, partial waves diverge in all 
directions, finding their way into seas and 
estuaries, with various velocities, depending 
on the channel, and the nature of its bed. 
In some parts of the coast of Britain the 
tides rise 50 or 60 feet. In the Bristol Chan 
nel and the Gulf of St. Malo they rise 47 
feet, according to Captain Beechey, and at 
the Bay of Fundy 60 feet, while at St. 
Helena they never exceed three feet, and are 
scarcely visible among many of the tropical 
islands in the Pacific. At Cortown, accord 
ing to Captain Beechey, there is little or no 
rise of the water, and at Swanage the spring 
tides are scarcely five feet. 

The tide at the equator follows the moon 
at the rate of 1000 miles an hour. In the 
Turury channel at Cayenne the sea rises 40 
feet in five minutes, and as suddenly ebbs. 
The highest waves which occur at the Cape 
of Good Hope do not exceed 40 feet from 
their lowest to their highest point. Under 
the heaviest gales the sea is probably tran 
quil at the depth of 200 or 300 feet. 

The tranquillity of the ocean is disturbed 
by currents varying in their extent and ve 
locity, owing to causes both permanent and 
variable. The great currents which flow 
from the two poles to the equator, are de 
flected by the diurnal motion of the earth, 
acquiring a rotatory motion as they advance, 
till they combine into one great current 
flowing from east to west with the velocity 
of nine or ten miles a day. The Gulf 
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stream, and other currents, which we have 
elsewhere described, originate from this 
great "oceanic river." * 

As the mean temperature of the earth at 
the poles is about 10 of Fahrenheit, and 
about 2 or 3 below zero at the two poles 
of maximum cold, 12 distant from the 
poles of revolution, and situated in the meri 
dians of Canada and Siberia, the Arctic and 
Antarctic Oceans are completely frozen du 
ring eight months of the year, a continuous 
body of ice. extending round the poles of 
maximum cold, and occupying a sort of ellip 
tical area above 4000 miles in its mean 
diameter. The icebergs which are detached 
in pieces from the glaciers, that lie on the 
margin of this gelid region, are sometimes 
drifted southwards 200 miles from their ori 
gin. The largest and the furthest travelled 
icebergs come from the South Pole. Captain 
D Urville observed one thirteen miles long, 
with perpendicular sides 100 feet high. 
The icebergs of the Arctic Zone have been 
already described ; and in our review of 
Sir James Ross s voyage, the reader will 
find interesting details respecting the ice- 
masses of the Antarctic Ocean, and the dan 
gers of navigating an icy sea.f 

After describing the inland:}: seas which 
diverge from the two great oceans, and 
which, in the case of the Atlantic, have a 
coast of 48,000 miles, and of the Pacific 
only 44,000, Mrs. Somerville proceeds 
in her sixteenth chapter to the subject of 
springs, hot and cold, and to the origin and 
cause of floods in rivers, devoting the other 
two chapters of the first volume, and the two 
first chapters of the second to the description 
of the river systems and lakes of the great 
continents of the earth. 

Although hot and boiling springs are most 
common in volcanic regions, yet they are 
often found at the distance of many hundred 
miles from volcanic districts. In the Aus 
trian dominions there are no fewer than 
1500 medical springs, containing sulphuric 
and carbonic acids, iron, magnesia, sulphur, 
iodine, and other ingredients. The boiling 
springs of Iceland, Italv, and the Azores, de 
posit silex ; and all over the world there 
are springs that deposit carbonate and sul 
phate of lime in enormous quantities. The 
brine-springs of Cheshire have flowed un- 

*See this Journal, vol. iv., and Berghaus and 
Johnston s Physical Jltlas, Hydrology, Plates I., 
II., III., showi ng the currents, &c., of the Pacific, 
Atlantic, and Indian Oceans. 

t See this Journal, vol. viii. See also vol. i, 
vol. iv., and Berghaus and Johnston s Physical 
Jltlas, part i. p. 6, vii. 

\ The Baltic, Black Sea, Mediterranean, Baffin s 
Bay, Hudson s Bay, Gulf of Mexico, the Red Sea, 
and the Persian Gulf. 



changed for 1000 years. " Springs of naph 
tha and petroleum are abundant round the 
Caspian Sea," the petroleum forming even 
lakes in that singular region. 

In the physical geography of rivers many 
interesting phenomena are presented to the 
student. While it is the general character 
of a river to advance with an increasing 
quantity of water to the sea, there are cases 
where rivers and streams are absorbed by 
the soil, and are actually lost before they 
reach the ocean. At the Perte du Rhone 
the river disappears and re-appears, and 
there are streams in Derbyshire which are 
lost for a time and again rise to view. 
When the Arve which runs into the Rhone 
below Geneva is swollen by a freshet, it 
sometimes drives back the Rhone into the 
lake of Geneva, and on one occasion the re 
trograde current actually made the mill- 
wheels revolve in the opposite direction. 

" Instances have occurred of rivers suddenly 
stopping in their course for some hours and 
leaving their channels dry. On the 26th of No 
vember, 1838, the water failed so completely in 
the Clyde, Nith, and Teviot, that the mills were 
stopped eight hours in the lower part of their 
streams. The cause was the coincidence of a 
gale of wind and a strong frost, which congealed 
the water near their sources. Exactly the con 
trary happens in the Siberian rivers, which flow 
from south to north over so many hundreds of 
miles; the upper parts are thawed, while the 
lower are still frozen, aud the water, not finding 
an outlet, inundates the country." P. 270. 

The tides of the ocean often flow up 
rivers to a great distance from their mouths, 
and frequently to a height far above the 
level of the sea. In the Amazons, the tide 
is perceptible 576 miles from its mouth, and 
in the Orinoco it ascends 255 miles. 

It would require much greater space than 
our limits allow, to give even the briefest 
abstract of Mrs. Somerville s four chapters 
on the River or Hydraulic systems, and on 
the lakes in the Old and New World. It is 
impossible, indeed, to peruse these chapters 
with the interest which they possess, unless 
we have before us excellent charts of the 
River systems themselves, free of all the 
other details which are given in ordinary 
maps. Maps of this kind, of great beauty 
and accuracy, have been published by 
Messers. Johnston and Berghaus ; and we 
would recommend to our readers to study 
this part of Mrs. Somers ille s work with 
these beautiful hydrological plates in their 
hands.* 



* These charts, two in number, form Plates V. 
and VI. of the department of Hydrology in the 
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In treating of River systems, hydrologists 
divide the subject into eight different parts 
the Basins the Watershed and Portage 
the Bifurcations the Size and Length of 
Rivers the River Courses the Dc/tas the 
Velocity of Rivers, and their Development. 
The basin of a river is the whole sources, 
brooks, and rivulets, whose waters contribute 
to its formation or the surface of a country 
which it drains. The watershed is the place 
where waters begin to descend in opposite 
directions. When the watershed is flat, so 
that barges can be easily conveyed over it 
from one river to another, the places where 
this can be done are called portages. When 
opposite river basins are separated by a coun 
try so depressed on its surface as to permit the 
water of one river, when diverted from its 
channel, to join another river with which it 
has no connexion, the phenomenon is called 
the bifurcation of a river. There are many 
sucli bifurcations in America, and in the 
deltas of rivers generally ; but the most re 
markable is that in which the Casiquiare 
(which our countryman, Sir R. Schomberg,* 
lately found to be 120 miles long in direct 
distance, and 176 in its windings), flowing 
through the plains of Esmeralda, unites the 



| Orinoco with the Maranon. It is 300 feet 
j wide where it leaves the Orinoco, and 1650 
| where it joins the Guainia, atributary of the 
; Maranon. The size and length of rivers, in 
cluding their windings, is an indication of 
: their importance both in navigation and 
: commerce. In the progress of a river, it is 
divided into the upper, the middle, and the 
: lower, course. The upper course is gene 
rally through rapids, the middle course 
through plains, and the lower where it tends 
to divide and ramify forms Delias (so called 
from their resemblance to the Greek letter 
Delta A), which are divided into fluriatilc. 
lacustrine, and maritime fluviatile, when 
the river falls into another lacustrine, when 
it falls into a lake and maritime, when it 
falls into the sea. The velocities of rivers 
indicate the form and inclination of their 
channels, and the volume of water they con 
tain. The development of a river is its 
; length from its source to its mouth, including 
| all its windings and turnings. Following 
Johnston and Berghaus in their definitions, 
. we shall now. prescnt, on their authority, the 
; following abridged view of the different 
River systems in the Old and New 
Worlds : 



ATLANTIC SYSTEM. 





River Basins 


Direct length 


Windings 


Ratio of 




in square 


in geog. 


in geog. 


windings to 




miles. 


miles. 


miles. 


direct length 


Rhine, 


16,324 


360 


600 


0.6 


Vistula, 


14,160 


280 


520 


0.8 


Elbe, 


10,464 


344 


684 


1.0 


MEDITERRANEAN SYSTEM. 


Nile, 


130.200 


1,320 


2,240 


0.7 


Po, 


7,488 


232 


352 


0.5 


Rhone, 


7,040 


208 


560 


1.6 




EUXINE 


SYSTEM . 






Danube, 


58,520 


880 


1,496 


0.7 


Dnieper, 


42,420 


548 


1,080 


1.0 


Don, 


42,104 


408 


960 


1.3 




ARCTIC 


SYSTEM. 






Obi, 


231,200 


1,276 


2,320 


0.8 


Yenisei, 


196,132 


1,223 


2,300 


1.2 


Lena, 


143,600 


1,393 


2,400 


0.7 


CONTINENTAL SYSTEM. 


Volga, Caspian, 


99,360 


600 


2,040 


2.4 


Sir, &gt; . , 


59,480 


760 


1,208 


0.6 


Amoo, \ A 


48,400 


816 


1,400 


0.7 


EAST PACIFIC SYSTEM. 


Amour, 


145,720 


1,220 


2,330 


0.9 


Yang-tse-Kiang, 


136,800 


1,568 


2,330 


0.3 


Hoang-ho, 


134,400 


1,120 


2,280 


1.0 


Physical Atlas, and represent the Oceanic Rivers, 
the Continental Rivers, and the River Basins. 


* Journal of 
p. 24S. 


the Geographical Soc .ety, vol. x , 
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Ganges and 

Bramapoutra, 

Indus, 



Great Lakes & St. 

Lawrence, 
Orinoco, 
Maranon, 
La Plata, 



Mississippi and 

Missouri, 
Rio del Norte, 



Mackenzie River, 
Saskatchevan, 

Columbia, 
Colorado, 



SYSTEM OF INDIAN OCEAN-. 

River Basins Direct length 
in square in geog. 

miles. miles. 

108,120 824 

78,000 1,096 

ATLANTIC SYSTEM. 

297,600 860 

52,000 368 ? 



1,512,000 
886,400 



1,548 
1,028 



SYSTEM OF THE MEXICAN GULF, 

982,400 1,412 

180,000 1,220 ? 

ARCTIC SYSTEM. 

441,000 964 



360,000 



924 



WEST PACIFIC SYSTEM. 

196,400 576 
169,200 512 



Windings 

in geog. 

miles. 

1,680 
1,960 



1,800 

1,352 ? 

3,080 

1,920 

3,560 

1,840 

2,120 
1,664 



1,360 

800? 



Ratio of 
windings to 
direct length. 

1.0 
0.8 



2.1 

2.6 
1.0 
0.9 



1.5 

0.5 

1.2 

0.8 



1.4 
0.6 



If we reckon the whole running waters of Europe to be unity, or 1.00, the quantities 
discharged into the different seas will be 



Black Sea, 
Caspian, 
Mediterranean, 
Atlantic, 



0.27 parts. 
0.16 
0.14 
0.13 



Baltic, 

German Ocean, 
Arctic Sea, 



0.13 
0.11 
0.06 



Hence the Black Sea swallows up the third part of all the running waters in Europe ! 
The quantity of water discharged by each of the European rivers will be as follows, 
assuming all the rivers to give 1.00 parts. 



The Volga discharges 

Danube, 

Dnieper, 



0.14 parts. 
0.12 
00.6 , 



Don, 

Rhine, 

Dwina, 



0.05 
0.03 
0.02 



With the following table, showing the characters of the great American lakes, we must 
conclude our observations on the Hydrology of the earth.* 



Mean length Mean breadth 



in miles. 
400 
320 
240 
240 
ISO 



in miles. 
80 
70 
80 
40 
35 



Lake Superior, 
Lake Michigan, 
Lake Huron, 
Lake Erie, 
Lake Ontario, 

From the physical geography of the | its moisture its electricity its diamagnet- 
waters of the globe, Mrs. Sornerville pro- j ism, and its constituents.* These import- 





Height 




Mean 


above 


Area in 


depth. 


sea. 


square miles. 


900 


596 


32,000 


1000 


578 


22,400 


1000 


578 


20,400 


64 


565 


9,600 


500 


232 


6,300 



ceeds in the twentieth chapter to the con 
sideration of the Air, or the Atmosphere 
its density its currents its temperature 



ant subjects are treated in the narrow space 
of ten pages, and of course without any of 
those interesting details of which they are 



* The reader will find more ample details in the letter-press descriptions of Berghaus and Johnston s 
Hydrological Maps, Plates V. and VI. 

t M. Dover has very recently shown that the composition of the atmosphere is constantly changing, 
the quantity of oxygen varying from 20.5 to 21 3. Comptes Rendus, Sfc., 14 Fev., 1843, p. 194, and 
21 Fev. p. 234, Note. 

VOL. IX. 7 
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susceptible. Mrs. Somerville will, no doubt, 
supply the defects of this chapter in a 
second edition and dwell at greater length 
upon these and other topics which are little 
more than mentioned. There is, in our 
opinion, no department of Physical Geogra 
phy so interesting as that of the atmosphere, 
and none certainly with which we are so in 
timately connected, and in which we are so 
deeply interested. Mrs. Somerville does 
not even mention the Isothermal lines of 
Humboldt and his fellow-labourers ; nor the 
optical phenomena of the atmosphere, such 
as its polarization, its colours, its pheno 
mena of unequal refraction ; nor its opti 
cal and electrical meteorology ; nor the dis 
tribution of magnetism either in the atmo 
sphere or on the earth.* 

The remaining chapters of Mrs. Somer- 
ville s work, eleven in number, are devoted 
to the interesting subject of the distribution 
of organic life over the globe. Five of 
these are devoted to the nourishment and 
growth of plants, and to the vegetation and 
Flora of the four quarters of the globe, and 
beneath the surface of the ocean. She then 
treats in separate chapters of the distri 
bution of insects of fishes of reptiles 
of birds of the mammalia and, finally, of 
the " distribution, condition, and future 
prospects of the human race." We could 
have wished to follow Mrs. Somerville in 
her instructive journey through the world of 
organic life, standing in mute admiration 
before its gigantic denizens, recognising in 
everything that lives and breathes the 
wisdom and benevolence of its Maker 
enjoying with grateful heart the luxurious 
repasts, physical and intellectual, which or 
ganic nature provides and looking forward 
with faith and hope to the final development 
of those mysterious arrangements in which 
we have to perform so prominent a part : 
Our exhausted space, however, will not 
allow us, and we regret this the less, as the 
importance of the subject may induce us to 
return to it, when we can command ample 
room for its interesting details. 

In the last chapter of her work, occupy, 
ing considerable space, Mrs. Somerville 
treats of the distribution, condition, and future 
prospects of the human race. The human 
family consists of 860 millions of souls, 
speaking more than 2000 languages. It has 



* Some of these topics have been treated in this 
Journal, vol. iv. and vol. v. ; and in the Physical 
Atlas, so often referred to, the reader will find the 
temperature, pressure, currents, and polarization 
of the atmosphere graphically represented in Plates 
I., II., and V., of Meteorology, while the distribu 
tion of moisture, and the amount of rain over the 
globe, is represented in Plates III. and IV. 



been divided in\ofice classes the Circassian 
race, the Mongol-Tartar race, the Malayan 
race, the Ethiopian, and the American racer. 
The Circassian race, with their small finely 
modelled head, fine hair, and symmetrical 
form, inhabit all Europe, except Lapland, 
Finland, and Hungary. The Mongol-Tar 
tars occupy all Asia north of the Persian 
table-land, and the Himalaya range the 
whole of Eastern Asia from the Brama- 
poutra to Behring s Straits together with the 
Arctic regions of North America, north of 
Labrador, and Hungary. They have " broad 
skulls, high cheek-bones, small black eyes r 
obliquely set, long black hair, and a yellow 
or sallow complexion. The MaJayan race, 
with their " dark complexion, lank, coarse 
black hair, flat face, and obliquely set eyes," 
occupy the Indian Archipelago, New Zea 
land, Chatham Island, the Society group? 
and several others of the Polynesian Islands, 
together with the Philippines and Formosa. 
Phe Ethiopian race, with their " black com 
plexion, black, woolly, or frizzled hair, thick 
lips, projecting jaw, high cheek-bones, large 
prominent eyes," occupy all Africa south of 
the Sahara, half of Madagascar, the continent 
of Australia, Mindanao, Gilolo, the High 
Lands of Borneo, Scandinavia, Timor, and 
New Ireland. The American race occupy 
all America from 62 of North Latitude to the 
Straits of Magellan. They are of a reddish 
brown or copper colour with long black hair, 
deep set black eyes, and aquiline nose. In 
habiting different climates, from the frozen 
soil of the Arctic Zone, to the burning sands of 
the Equatorial regions; fed upon different food 

suited to the climate ; occupied in differ 
ent pursuits, both physical and mental 
these different races, though sprung from 
the same stock, have gradually acquired 
those features, both corporeal and mental, 
by which they are at present distinguished. 

Is it possible that the human family thus 
composed, severed by language, separated 
by oceans, and placed at such unequal 
distances from the goal of civilization can 
ever be combined into one harmonious com 
munity, striving in one common cause, and 
aiming at one common end 1 When we 
look at the white race the self- constituted 
aristocracy of the species reared under 
civil and religious institutions, and claiming 
the superiority due to piety and learning, 
we can scarcely conceive them to belong to 
the same family as the other races upon 
whom the light of science and revelation 
has not yet been permitted to shine. The 
difficulty, however, gradually disappears 
when we contemplate civilized man in his 
principles and conduct as an individual 
agent. The Christian citizen with his 
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household, or his cargo of slaves the gold- 
thirsty colonist with his ferocious blood 
hounds tiie crafty statesman with his mi 
nions of corruption, and the conqueror with his 
battalions equipped for bloodshed, are not less 
striking anomalies among a civilized and 
Christian people, than the African bartering 
his kindred for gold or the Indian burning 
the widow and drowning the child or the 
cannibal drinking the blood and eating the 
flesh of his species. Civilization has, doubt 
less, improved the condition and softened 
the manners of the white man, and law with 
its brawny arm keeps him within the pale 
of social order and duty ; but with all his 
knowledge and cultivation, and all his lofty j 
pretensions, he is a savage at his heart, j 
Entrenched in power, he withholds from his | 
brother the natural and inalienable rights j 
of his species; armed with authority, he 
denies to ignorance and crime the very 
means of instruction and reformation ; forti- j 
fied with his tenure of parchment, he has j 
even refused to the outcast to the heart- 1 
broken penitent to the feeble and aged j 
saint, a spot of barren earth on which he may \ 
pour out his soul in the agony of contri- | 
lion, or breathe a dying prayer to the God j 
of grace and consolation. This is civilized j 
man in his individual phase. This is the j 
legislator decked in his little brief author- 
ity. This is the heartless miscreant wear- j 
ing the Christian badge, and "doing what 
he wills with his own." It is not then by 
the arts of civilized life, or by the exten 
sion of industry or of commerce, that we 
can hope to reclaim and refine the savage. 
The process is too slow in its steps, and too 
superficial in its agency. It is by the 
more summary process of the schoolmaster 
and the missionary that the red and the black 
man must rise to the rank, and high above 
it, of his white oppressor. It is by statutes 
which no Solon has devised by laws which 
no tyrant has yielded to fear by influences 
"not of man/ that the outcasts of social 
life, now steeped in ignorance and crime, 
will be brought back into the fold of civil 
ization, to rival in secular virtues its more 
favoured occupants, if not to outstrip them 
in those loftier acquirements which civiliza 
tion neither teaches nor appreciates. 

We have thus followed Mrs. Somerville 
through her intellectual journey over the 
globe, delighted and improved by her instruc 
tions, and anxious that others should derive 
from them the same pleasure and advantage. 
From the extracts which we have made our 
readers will see that the work is written in 
a style always simple and perspicuous, 
often vigorous and elegant, and occasionally 
rising to a strain of eloquence commen 



surate with the lofty ideas which it clothes. 
In Mrs. Somerville s pages no sentiments are 
recorded which the Christian or the philoso 
pher disowns. In associating life with nature 
in taking cognisance of man as a tenant of 
the Earth-home which she describes, her 
sympathies are ever with the slave, her 
aspirations ever after truth secular and di 
vine ; and everywhere throughout her 
work we meet with just and noble sen 
timents, the indication and the offspring of a 
highly cultivated and well-balanced mind. 

Anxious to promote the circulation of a 
work so interesting and useful, we venture 
to express our regret that Mrs. Somerville 
has not illustrated the various topics of 
which she treats with lithographic sketches 
of the general features of the earth, and 
of the more remarkable phenomena which 
she describes. The eye is a most powerful 
auxiliary to the mind in enabling it correctly 
to apprehend the phenomena of the natural 
world, and readers not very ardent in the 
pursuit of knowledge are often led to the 
study of what has first become interesting to 
them through the organs of sense. Having 
had the advantage of perusing Mrs. Somer 
ville s work, with the Physical Atlas of Berg- 
haus and Johnston before us, we cannot doubt 
that the value and popularity of future 
editions would be greatly enhanced even by 
illustrations on a small scale. 

In several of the departments of phy 
sical geography we have noticed omissions, 
besides those already mentioned, which we 
have no doubt Mrs. Somerville will think 
it right to supply. The following arc a 
few of the subjects of a popular nature 
which we think require a place in a treatise 
on Physical Geography. The mountain ava 
lanches of the Rigi and of the White Moun 
tains in New Hampshire ; the descent of 
the glacier of Getroz into the Dranse ; the 
great caverns and caves in America,* 
India,f Tunkin, Carniola, Hungary, and 
France; the natural ice-houses near Salis 
bury in America : the ice-caverns of France, 
Switzerland, and Russia; the transportation 
of erratic blocks by ice and by water ; the 
parallel roads of Glcnroy, and the raised 
sea-beaches of Scandinavia; the masses of 
meteoric iron in Brazil, Louisiana, Siberia, 
and Peru ; the singular burning mountain 
of Wengen in Australia ; the conflagrations 
in the quicksilver mines of Idria ; the float 
ing islands of ancient and modern History ; 



*The Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. 

fThe Cave of Booban in the Cossyah Mountains 
the Phoanga Caves in Junk Ceylon, and on the 
Martaban River. 
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the remarkable lake of Cirknitz in Carniola, 
supplied by the subterranean springs ; the 
Lake of Ybera, described by Azara as 
formed by infiltration from the River Parana ; 
the springs of inflammable gas by which 
some of the American villages are lighted ; 
the subterraneous sounds of Nakous, and 
the sounds of driven sand as described 
by Mr. Hugh Miller ; the sounds which 
issue from granite rocks, the inscriptions on 
living trees, as described by Professor 
Aghard of Lund ; the destruction of forests 
by flights of wild pigeons that darken the 
air by their number; the rapid changes in 
the quicksands of the lesser Syrtes as 
described by Captain Smith ; the pheno 
mena of tornadoes and waterspouts as ex 
pounded by Mr. Redfield, General Reid, 
and Mr. Espy; and the Isogeothermal lines 
of Professor Kupffer. We are aware that 
Mrs. Somerville was necessarily limited 
both in the range of her subjects and the 
space which could be devoted to them ; but 
we are sure that all who have perused her 
work would be delighted to hear that she 
finds another volume necessary for the com 
plete discussion of so popular and import 
ant a department of knowledge. 

In bringing to a close our survey of the 
Earth, brief and general as it has been, the 
mind cannot quit in silence the extraordina 
ry scenes which have been presented to it. 
While the nations to whom such a posses 
sion has been given are yet sunk in igno 
rance, idolatry, and superstition, and are 
yielding only by imperceptible concessions 
to the laws which reason, and conscience, 
and revelation have enjoined ; and while the 
empire of Truth and Reason of Peace and 
Love, is seen only in the far distance as 
something to which we are making an in 
appreciable advance the material world 
exhibits to us the same phase of transition, 
the same slow measured approach to some 
new conditions at which it is destined to ar 
rive. The flood of life, which is now rush 
ing from the crowded haunts of civilization 
in search of food or freedom, will in time 
spread itself over lands now preparing for its 
reception, and there will be no spot of earth 
from which the voice of gratitude and praise 
does not ris:*. The great features of the 
earth are doubtless permanently modelled. 
Its everlasting hills its boundless conti 
nents its swelling seas and its mighty 
rivers, may be fixed and immutable ; but its 
barren steppes its interminable deserts its 
wildernesses of woodland of sand, must yet 
smile with vegetation, and swarm with life. 
The diluvian wave may yet spread over arid 
plains the rich sediment which it bears. 
The volcano may yet cover with its erupted 



mud the very regions which it has scorched ; 
and its lava stream may turn the irrigating 
current which it stems over the barren plains 
that have been scathed by its fires. The 
mighty forests on the Orinoco and the Ama 
zons, which now wave unseen, will yet be 
come the coalfield of generations unborn ; 
and the mass of vegetation which annually 
dies among its trunks the verdant carpet 
which every returning sun withers on the 
savannas and Llanos of the west and the 
very flowers which there blush unseen, will 
add their tribute to the great storehouse of 
combustion. The Condor of the rock, which 
no eye but One has descried within its cleft 
of basalt, or upon its peak of granite ; and 
the tiny Humming-bird, whose brilliant dra 
pery no eye has admired, will be consigned 
to the same mausoleum of stone, and re-ap 
pear in some future age to chronicle the era 
of their birth. 

Let not the Christian Philosopher view 
these anticipations as at variance with the 
truths which he cherishes and believes. If 
the inspired Historian of Creation has with 
held from us the eventful chronicles of the 
earth previous to its occupation by man, In 
spiration has been equally silent respecting 
he revolutions it has yet to undergo. Sci 
ence has carried us back to primaeval times 
hrough long cycles of the past, to disclose 
o us views of creation at once terrible and 
sublime. It is our only guide to the events 
of the future, and whatever may be the ca- 
astrophes which it predicts, or the secrets 
which it may disclose, it can teach us no 
other lesson tlTan that which we have already 
"earned " that the earth and the works that 
ire therein shall be burnt up," an d that there 
shall be " a new heaven and a new earth, 
therein dwelleth righteousness." 



ART. VI. The Life and Adventures of Oli 
ver Goldsmith. A Biogruphy. in Four 
Books. By JOHN FOKSTEH. London, 
1848. 

THIS book accomplishes a retribution which 
he world has waited for through seventy 
md odd years. Welcome at any rate by 
ts purpose, it is trebly welcome by its exe 
cution, to all hearts that linger indulgently 
)verthe frailties of a national favourite once 
vickedly exaggerated to all hearts that 
&gt;rood indignantly over the powers of that 
"avourite once maliciously undervalued. 

A man of original genius, shown to us as 
revolving through the leisurely stages of a 
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biographical memoir, lays open, to readers 
prepared for sympathy, two separate theatres 
of interest: one in his personal career; the 
other in his works and his intellectual de- 
velopement. Both unfold together : arid 
each borrows a secondary interest from the 
other : the life from the recollection of the 
works the works from the joy and sorrow 
of the life. There have, indeed, been authors 
whose great creations, severely preconceived 
in a region of thought transcendent to all 
impulses of earth, would have been pretty 
nearly what they are under any possible 
changes in the dramatic arrangement of 
their lives. Happy or not happy gay or 
sad these authors would equally have ful 
filled a mission too solemn and too stern in 
its obligations to suffer any warping from 
chance, or to bend before the accidents of 
life, whether dressed in sunshine or in win 
try gloom. But generally this is otherwise. 
Children of Paradise, like the Miltons of our 
planet, have the privilege of stars to "dwell 
apart." But the children of flesh, whose 
pulses beat too sympathetically with the agi 
tations of mother-earth, cannot sequester 
themselves in that way. They walk in no 
such altitudes, but at elevations easily reach 
ed by ground-winds of humble calamity. 
And from that cup of sorrow, which upon 
all lips is pressed in some proportion, they 
must submit, by the very tenure on which 
they hold their gifts, to drink, if not more 
profoundly than others, yet always with more 
peril to the accomplishment of their earthly 
mission. 

Amongst this household of children too 
tremulously associated to the fluctuations of 
earth, stands forward conspicuously Oliver 
Goldsmith. And there is a belief current 
that he was conspicuous, not only in the 
sense of being constitutionally flexible to the 
impressions of sorrow and adversity, in case 
they had happened to occur, but also that he 
really had more than his share of those afflic 
tions. We are disposed to think that this 
was not so. Our trust is, that Goldsmith 
lived upon the whole a life which, though 
troubled, was one of average enjoyment. 
Unquestionably, when reading at midnight, 
and in the middle watch of a century which 
he never reached, this record of one so ami 
able, so guileless, so upright, or seeming 
to be otherwise for a moment only in the 
eyes of those who did not know his difficul 
ties, nor could have understood them ; when 
recurring also to his admirable genius, to 
the sweet natural gaiety of his oftentimes 
pathetic humour, and to the varied accom 
plishments from talent or erudition, by which 
he gave effect to endowments so fascinating 
one cannot but sorrow over the strife 



which he sustained, and over the wrong by 
which he suffered. A few natural tears one 
sheds at the rehearsal of so much contumely 
from fools, which he stood under unresisting 
ly as one bareheaded under a hail-storm ; * 
and worse to bear than the scorn of fools, 
was the imperfect sympathy and jealous self- 
distrusting esteem which he received to the 
last from friends. Doubtless he suffered 
much wrong ; but so, in one way or other, 
do most men : he suffered also this special 
wrong, that in his life-time he never was 
fully appreciated by any one friend some 
thing of a counter-movement ever mingled 
with praise for him he never saw himself 
enthroned in the heart of any young and 
fervent admirer, and he was always over 
shadowed by men less deeply genial, though 
more showy than himself: but these things 
happen, and have happened to myriads 
amongst the benefactors of earth. Their 
names ascend in songs of thankful com 
memoration, but not until the ears are deaf 
that would have thrilled to the music. And 
these were the heaviest of Goldsmith s afflic 
tions : what are likely to be thought such, 
viz. the battles which he fought for his daily 
bread, we do not number amongst them. To 
struggle is not to suffer. Heaven grants to 
few of us a life of untroubled prosperity, 
and grants it least of all to its favourites. 
Charles I. carried, as it was thought by a 
keen Italian judge of physiognomy, a pre 
destination to misery written in his features. 
And it is probable that if any Cornelius 
Agrippa had then been living, to show him 
in early life the strife, the bloodshed, the tri 
umphs of enemies, the treacheries of friends, 
the separation forever from the familiar fa 
ces of his hearth, which darkened the years 
from 1643 to 1649, he would have said 
" Prophet of wo ! if I bear to live through 
this vista of seven years, it is because at the 
further end of it thou showest me the conso 
lation of a scaffold." And yet our persua 
sion is, that in the midst of its deadly agita 
tions and its torments of suspense, probably 
enough by the energies of hope, or even of 
anxiety which exalted it, that period of bit 
ter conflict was found by the king a more 
ennobling life than he would have found in 



* We do not allude chiefly to his experience in 
childhood, when he is reported to have been a 
general butt of mockery tor his ugliness and his 
supposed stupidity ; since as regarded the latter 
reproach, he could not have suffered very long, 
having already at a childish age vindicated his in 
tellectual place by the verses which opened to him 
an academic destination. We allude to his mature 
life, and the supercilious condescension with which 
even his reputed friends doled out their praises to 
him. 
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the torpor of a prosperity too profound. To 
be cloyed perpetually is a worse fate than 
sometimes to stand within the vestibule of 
starvation ; and we need go no further than 
the confidential letters of the court ladies of 
this and other countries to satisfy ourselves 
how much worse in its effects upon happi 
ness than any condition of alarm and peril, 
is the lethargic repose of luxury too mono 
tonous, and of security too absolute. If, 
therefore, Goldsmith s life had been one of 
continual struggle, it would not follow that 
it had therefore sunk below the standard of 
ordinary happiness. But the life-struggle of 
Goldsmith, though severe enough (after all 
allowances) to challenge a feeling of tender 
compassion, was not in such a degree severe 
as has been represented.* He enjoyed two 
great immunities from suffering that have 
been much overlooked ; and such immuni 
ties that, in our opinion, four in five of all 
the people ever connected with Goldsmith s 
works, as publishers, printers, compositors 
(that is, men taken at random), have very 
probably suffered more, upon the whole, 
than he. The immunities were these : 
1st, From any bodily taint of low spirits. 
He had a constitutional gaiety of heart ; an 
elastic hilarity ; and, as he himself express 
es it, " a knack of hoping " which knack 
could not be bought with Ormus and with 
Ind, nor hired for a day with the peacock- 
throne of Delhi. How easy was it to bear 
the brutal affront of bping to his face de 
scribed as " Doctor minor," when one hour 
or less would dismiss tbe Docior major, so 
invidiously contradistinguished from himself, 
to a struggle with scrofulous melancholy ; 
whilst he, if returning to solitude and a gar 
ret, was returning also to habitual cheerful 
ness. There lay one immunity, beyond all 
price, from a mode of strife to which others, 
by a large majority, are doomed strife with 
bodily wretchedness. Another immunity he 
had of almost equal value, and yet almost 
equally forgotten by his biographers, viz. 
from the responsibilities of a family. Wife 
and children he had not. They it is that, 
being a man s chief blessings, create also 
for him the deadliest of his anxieties, that 
stuff his pillow with thorns, that surround 
his daily path with snares. Suppose the case 
of a man who has helpless dependants of 
this class upon himself summoned to face 



* We point this remirk, not at Mr. Forster, who, 
upon the whole, shares our opinion as to the tole 
rable comfort of Goldsmith s life ; he speaks indeed 
elsewhere of Goldsmith s depressions ; but the 
question still remains were they of frequent re 
currence, and had they any constitutional settle 
ment ? We are inclined to say no in both cases. 



some sudden failure of his resources: how 
shattering to the power of exertion, and, 
above all, of exertion by an organ so deli 
cate as the creative intellect, dealing with 
subjects so coy as those of imaginative sen 
sibility, to know that instant ruin attends his 
failure. Success in such paths of literature 
might at the best be doubtful ; but success 
is impossible, with any powers whatever, 
unless in a genial state of those powers ; 
and this geniality is to be sustained in the 
case supposed, whilst the eyes are fixed upon 
the most frightful of abysses yawning be 
neath his feet. He is to win his inspiration 
for poetry or romance from the prelusive 
cries of infants clamouring for daily bread. 
Now, on the other hand, in the case of an 
extremity equally sudden alighting on the 
head of a rnan in Goldsmith s position, hav 
ing no burden to support but the trivial one 
of his own personal needs, the resources are 
endless for gaining time enough to look 
around. Suppose him ejected from his lodg 
ings ; let him walk into the country, with a 
pencil and a sheet of paper ; there sitting 
under a hay-stack for one morning, he may 
produce what will pay his expenses for a 
week: a day s labour will carry the suste 
nance of ten days. Poor may be the trade 
of authorship, but it is as good as that of a 
slave in Brazil, whose one hour s work will 
defray the twenty-four hours living. As a 
reader, or corrector of proofs, a good Latin 
and French scholar (like Goldsmith) would 
always have enjoyed a preference, we pre 
sume, at any eminent printing-office. This 
again would have given him time for looking 
round ; or, he might perhaps have obtained 
the same advantage for deliberation from 
some confidential friend s hospitality. In 
short, Goldsmith enjoyed the two privileges, 
one subjective the other objective which, 
when uniting in the same man, would prove 
more than a match for all difficulties that 
could arise in a literary career to him who 
was at once a man of genius so popular, of 
talents so versatile, of reading so various, 
and of opportunities so large for still more 
extended reading. The subjective privilege 
lay in his buoyancy of animal spirits ; the 
objective in his freedom from responsibilities. 
Goldsmith wanted very little more than Di 
ogenes: now Diogenes could only have been 
robbed of his tub:* which perhaps was 



* Which tub the reader may fancy to have been only 
an old tar barrel; if so, he is wrong. Isaac Casau- 
bon, after serere researches into the nature of that 
tub, ascertained to the general satisfaction of Chris 
tendom that it was not of wood, or within the 
restorative powers of a cooper, but of earthenware, 
and once shattered by a horse s kick, quite past 
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about as big as most of poor Goldsmith s sit 
ting-rooms, and far better ventilated. So 
that the liability of these two men, cynic and 
non-cynic, to the kicks of fortune, was pret 
ty much on a par ; whilst Goldsmith had 
the advantage of a better temper for bearing 
them, though certainly Diogenes had the 
better climate for soothing his temper. 

But it may be imagined, that if Gold 
smith were thus fortunately equipped for 
authorship, on the other hand the position of 
literature, as a money-making resource, 
was in Goldsmith s days less advantageous 
than in ours. We are not of that opinion ; 
and the representation by which Mr. Forster 
endeavours to sustain it seems to us a showy 
but untenable refinement. The outline of 
his argument is, that the aristocratic patron 
had, in Goldsmith s day, by the progress of! 
society, disappeared ; he belonged to the j 
past that the mercenary publisher had ( 
taken his place he represented the ugly 
present but that the great reading public 
(that true and equitable patron, as some 
fancy) had not yet matured its means of! 
effectual action upon literature : this read- 1 
ing public virtually, perhaps, belonged to I 
the future. All this we steadfastly resist, j 
No doubt the old full-blown patron, en grand 
costume, with his heraldic bearings em- j 
blazoned at the head of the Dedication, "was 
dying out, like the golden pippin. But he 
still lingered in sheltered situations. And ! 
part of the machinery by which patronag j 
had ever moved, viz. using influence for 
obtaining subscriptions, was still in capital ! 
working order a fact which we know from 
Goldsmith himself (see the Enquiry] ; for 
he tells us that a popular mode of publica 
tion amongst bad authors, and certainly it 
needed no publisher s countersign, was by j 
means of subscription papers: upon which, j 
as we believe, a considerable instalment ! 
was usually paid down when as yet the 
book existed only by way of title-page, sup 
posing that the whole sum were not even 
paid up. Then as to the publisher (a nui 
sance, we dare say, in all stages of his Na- 



repair. In fact, it was a large oil jar, such as the 
remnant of the forty thieves lurked in, when wait 
ing for their captain s signal from All Baba s house ; 
and in Attica, it must have cost fifteen shillings, sup 
posing that the philosopher did not steal it. Con 
sequently a week s loss of house-room and credit to 
Oliver Goldsmith, at the rate of living then preva 
lent in Grub Street, was pretty much the same 
thins; in money value as the loss to Diogenes of his 
crockery house by burglary, or in any nocturnal 
lark of young Attic winebibbers. The underwriters 
would have done an insurance upon either man at 
pretty much the same premium. 



tural History), he could not have been a 
weed first springing up in Goldsmith s time, 
but must always have been an indispensable 
broker or middleman between the author 
and the world. In the days even of Horace 
and Martial the book-seller (bibliopola) clear 
ly acted as book -publisher. Amongst other 
passages proving this, and showing undenia 
bly that Martial at least had sold the copy 
right of his work to his publisher, is one 
arguing pretty certainly that the price of a 
gay drawing-room copy must have been 
hard upon 1, 11s. Gd. Did ever any man 
hear the like ? A New York newspaper 
would have been too happy to pirate the 
whole of Martial had he been three times 
as big, and would have engaged to drive 
the bankrupt publisher into a madhouse for 
twopence. Now, it cannot be supposed that 
Martial, a gay light-hearted fellow, willing 
to let the public have his book fora shilling, 
or perhaps for love, had been the person to 
put that ridiculous price upon it. We may 
conclude that it was the publisher. As to 
the public, tliat respectable character must 
always have presided over the true and final 
court of appeal, silently defying alike the 
prestige of patronage and the intriguing mys 
teries of pub! ishing. Lordly patronage might 
fill the sails of one edition, and masterly 
publishing of three. But the books that ran 
contagiously through the educated circles, 
or that lingered amongst them for a genera 
tion, must have owed their success to the 
unbiassed feelings of the reader not over 
awed by authority, not mystified by artifice. 
Varying, however, in whatever proportion 
as to power, the three possible parties to an 
act of publication will always be seen inter- 
mittingly at work the voluptuous self- 
indulging public, and the insidious publisher, 
of course ; but even the brow-beating patron 
still exists in a new avatar. Formerly he 
made his descent upon earth in the shape 
of Dedicatee ; and it is true that this august 
being, to whom dedications burned incense 
upon an altar, withdrew into sunset and 
twilight during Goldsmith s period ; but he 
still revisits the glimpses of the moon in the 
shape of author. When the auctoritas of a 
peer could no longer sell a book by standing 
at the head of a dedication, it lost none of 
its power when standing on a title-page as 
the author. Vast catalogues might be com 
posed of books and pamphlets that have 
owed a transient success to no other cause 
on earth than the sonorous title, or the dis 
tinguished position of those who wrote them. 
Ceasing to patronise other people s books, 
the grandee has still power to patronise his 
own. All celebrities have this form of 
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patronage. And, for instance, had the boy 
Jones* (otherwise called Inigo Jones) pos 
sessed enough of book-making skill to forge 
a plausible curtain-lecture, as overheard by 
himself when concealed in Her Majesty s 
bed-room, ten steam-presses working day 
and night would not have supplied the public 
demand ; and even Her Majesty must her 
self have sent for a large-paper copy, were 
it only to keep herself an couranl of English 
literature. In short, first, the extrinsic 
patronage of books ; secondly, the self- 
patronage of books in right of their merits ; 
and thirdly, the artificial machineries for 
diffusing the knowledge of their existence, 
are three forces in current literature that 
ever have existed and must exist, in some 
imperfect degree. Horace recognises them 
in his 

" Non Di, non homines, non concessere columnse." 

The Di are the paramount public, arbitrat 
ing finally on the fates of books, and gene 
rally on some just ground of judgment, 
though it may be fearfully exaggerated on 
the scale of importance. The homines are 
the publishers ; and a sad homo the publisher 
sometimes is, particularly when he commits 
insolvency. But the columnce are those 
pillars of state, the grandees of our own age, 
or any other patrons, that support the golden 
canopy of our transitory pomps, and thus 
shed an alien glory of coloured light from 
above upon the books fulling within that 
privileged area. 

We are not therefore of Mr. Forster s 
opinion, that Goldsmith fell upon an age less 
favourable to the expansion of literary pow 
ers, or to the attainment of literary distinc 
tion, than any other. The patron might be 
a tradition but the public was not therefore 
a prophecy. My lord s trumpets had ceased 
to sound, but the vox populi was not there 
fore muffled. The means indeed of diffu 
sive advertisement and of rapid circulation, 
the combinations of readers into reading so 
cieties, and of roads into iron net-works, 
were as yet imperfectly developed. These 
gave a potent stimulus to periodic literature. 
And a still more operative difference between 



* It may be necessary to explain, for the sake of 
the many persons who have come amongst the 
reading public since the period of the incident re 
ferred to, that this was a boy called Jones, who was 
continually entering Buckingham Palace clandes 
tinely, was as regularly ejected by the police, but 
with respectable pertinacity constantly returned, 
and on one occasion effected a lodgment in the 
royal bedchamber. Some happy wit, in just ad 
miration of such perseverance and impudence, 
christened him In-J-go Jones. 



ourselves and them is that a new class of 
people has since then entered our reading 
public, viz. the class of artisans and of all 
below the gentry, which (taken generally) 
was in Goldsmith s day a cypher as regarded 
any real encouragement to literature. In 
our days, if The Vicar of Wakefield had 
been published as a Christmas tale, it would 
have produced a fortune to the writer. In 
Goldsmith s time, few below the gentry were 
readers on any large scale. So far there 
really was a disadvantage. But it was a 
disadvantage which applied chiefly to novels. 
The new influx of readers in our times, the 
collateral aflluents into the mainstream from 
the mechanic and provincial sections of our 
population, which have centupled the vo 
lume of the original current, cannot be held 
as telling favourably upon literature, or tell 
ing at all, except in the departments of 
popularized science, of religion, of fictitious 
tales, and of journalism. To be a reader, 
is no longer as once it was, to be of a medi 
tative turn. To be a very popular author is 
no longer that honorary distinction which 
once it might have been amongst a more ele 
vated because more select body of readers. 
We do not say this invidiously, or with any 
special reference. But it is evident that 
writers and readers must often act and react 
for reciprocal degradation. A writer of this 
day, either in France or England, to be very 
popular, must be a story-teller; which is a 
function of literature neither very noble in 
itself, nor. secondly, tending to permanence. 
All novels whatever, the best equally with 
the worst, have faded almost with the gene 
ration that produced them. This is a curse 
written as a superscription above the whole 
class. The modes of combining characters, 
the particular objects selected for sympathy, 
the diction, and often the manners,* hold up 



* Often, but not so uniformly (the reader will think) 
as the diction, because the manners are sometimes 
not those of the writer s own age, being ingenious 
adaptations to meet the modern writer s conjec 
tural ideas of ancient manners. These, however 
(even in Sir Walter Scott), are precisely the most 
mouldering parts in the entire archictectnre, being 
always (as, for instance, in Ivanhoe) fantastic, cari 
catured, and betraying the true modern ground 
gleaming through the artificial tarnish of antiquity. 
All novels, in every language, are hurrying to de 
cay ; and hurrying by internal changes were 
those all; but, in the meantime, the everlasting 
life and fertility of the human mind is for ever ac 
celerating this hurry by superseding them. i. e. 
by an external change. Old forms, fading from the 
interest, or even from the apprehension, have no 
chance at all as against new forms embodying the 
same passions. It is only in the grander passions 
of poetry, allying themselves with forms more ab 
stract and permanent, that such a conflict of the 
old with the new is possible. 
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an imperfect mirror to any generation that 
is not their own. And the reader of novels 
belonging to an obsolete era, whilst acknow 
ledging the skill of the groupings, or the 
beauty of the situations, misses the echo to 
that particular revelation of human nature 
which has met him in the social aspects of 
his own day; or too often he is perplexed 1 
by an expression which, having dropped into 
a lower use, disturbs the unity of the im 
pression, or is revolted by a coarse senti 
ment, which increasing refinement has made 
unsuitable to the sex or to the rank of the 
character. How bestial and degrading at 
this day seem many of the scenes in Smol 
lett ! How coarse are the ideals of Field 
ing! his odious Squire Western, his odi 
ous Tom Jones. What a gallery of histrio 
nic masqueraders is thrown open in the 
novels of Richardson, powerful as they were j 
once found by the two leading nations of the ! 
earth. A popular writer, therefore, who, m 
order to be popular, must speak through no 
vels, speaks to what is least permanent in I 
human sensibilities. That is already to be j 
self-degraded. Secondly, because the novel- 1 
reading class is by far the most comprehen- j 
sive one, and being such, must count as a 
large majority amongst its members those 
who are poor in capacities of thinking, and j 
are passively resigned te the instinct of im 
mediate pleasure to these the writer must; 
chiefly humble himself: he must study their \ 
sympathies, must assume them, must give ! 
them back. In our days, he must give 
them back even their own street slang ; so j 
servile is the modern novelist s dependence , 
on his canaille of an audience. In France, j 
amongst the Sues, &c., it has been found ne 
cessary to give back even the closest por 
traits of obscene atrocities that shun the j 
light, and burrow only in the charnel-houses ; 
of vast manufacturing towns. Finally, the 
very principle of commanding attention only j 
by the interest of a tale, which means the 
interest of a momentary curiosity that is to; 
vanish for ever in a sense of satiation, and j 
of a momentary suspense that, having once j 
collapsed, can never be rekindled, is in itself , 
a confession of reliance upon the meaner! 
offices of the mind. The result from all j 
which is that to be popular in the most ex 
tensive walk of popularity, that is, as a no 
velist, a writer must generally be in a very) 
considerable degree self-degraded by syco 
phancy to the lowest order of minds, and 
cannot (except for mercenary purposes) 
think himself advantageously placed. 

To have missed, therefore, this enormous 
expansion of the reading public, however 
unfortunate for Goldsmith s purse, was a 
great escape for his intellectual purity. 



Every man has two-edged tendencies lurk- 
ing within himself, pointing in one direction 
to what will expand the elevating principles 
of his nature, pointing in another to what 
will tempt him to its degradation. A mob 
is a dreadful audience for chafing and irri 
tating the latent vulgarisms of the human 
heart. Exaggeration and caricature, before 
such a tribunal, become inevitable, and 
sometimes almost a duty. The genial but 
not very delicate humour of Goldsmith would 
in such circumstances have slipped, by the 
most natural of transitions, into buffoonery ; 
the unaffected pathos of Goldsmith would, by 
a monster audience, have been debauched in 
to theatrical sentimentality. All the motions 
of Goldsmith s nature moved in the direction 
of the true, the natural, the sweet, the gen 
tle. In the quiet times, politically speaking, 
through which his course of life travelled, 
he found a musical echo to the tenor of his 
own original sensibilities in the architect 
ure of European history, as it unfolded its 
proportions along the line of his own particu 
lar experience, there was a symmetry with 
the proportions of his own unpretending 
mind. Our revolutionary age would have 
unsettled his brain. The colossal move 
ments of nations, from within and from with 
out ; the sorrow of the times, which searches 
so deeply ; the grandeur of the time?, which 
aspires so loftily ; these forces, acting for 
the last fifty years by secret sympathy upon 
our fountains of thinking and impassioned 
speculation, have raised them from depths 
never visited by our fathers, into altitudes 
too dizzy for their contemplating. This 
generation and the last, with their dreadful 
records, would have untuned Goldsmith for 
writing in the key that suited him ; and us 
they would have untuned for understanding 
his music, had we not learned to understand 
it in childhood, before the muttering hurri 
canes in the upper air had begun to reach 
our young ears, and forced them away to 
the thundering overhead, from the carolling 
of birds amongst earthly bowers. 

Goldsmith, therefore, as regards the poli 
tical aspects of his own times, was fortu 
nately placed ; a thrush or a nightingale is 
hushed by the thunderings which are awak 
ening to Jove s eagle. But an author stands 
in relation to other influences than political ; 
and some of these are described by Mr. Fors- 
ter as peculiarly unfavourable to comfort 
and respectability at the era of Goldsmith s 
novitiate in literature. Will Mr. Forster 
excuse us for quarrelling with his whole 
doctrine upon this subject a subject and a 
doctrine continually forced upon our atten 
tion in these days, by the extending lines of 
our own literary order, and continually re- 
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freshed in warmth of colouring by the con 
trast as regards social consideration, between 
our literary body and the corresponding 
order in France. The questions arising 
have really a general interest, as well as a 
special one, in connexion with Goldsmith ; 
and therefore we shall stir them a little, not 
with any view of exhausting the philosophy 
that is applicable to the case, but simply of 
amusing some readers (since Pliny s remark 
on history is much more true of literature or 
literary gossip, viz. that " quoquo modo 
scripta delectat") ; and with the more am 
bitious purpose of recalling some other read 
ers from precipitate conclusions upon a sub 
ject where nearly all that is most plausible 
happens to be most untrue. 

Mr. Forster, in his views upon the social 
rights of literature, is rowing pretty nearly 
in the same boat as Mr. Carlyle in his views 
upon the rights of labour. Each denounces, 
or by implication denounces, as an oppres 
sion and a nuisance, what we believe to be 
a necessity inalienable from the economy 
and structure of our society. Some years 
ago Mr. Carlyle offended us all (or all of us 
that were interested in social philosophy) by 
enlarging on a social affliction, which few 
indeed needed to see exposed, but most men 
would have rejoiced to see remedied, if it 
were but on paper, and by way of tentative 
suggestion. Precisely at that point, however, 
where his aid was invoked, Mr. Carlyle 
halted. So does Mr. Forster with regard to 
his grievance ; he states it, and we partly 
understand him as ancient Pistol says 
" we hear him with ears;" and when we 
wait for him to go on, saying " well, here s 
a sort of evil in life, how would you redress 
it ? you ve shown, or you ve made another 
hole in the tin-kettle of society ; how do you 
propose to tinker it ?" behold ! he is sud 
denly almost silent. But this cannot be 
allowed. The right to insist upon a well 
known grievance cannot be granted to that 
man (Mr. Carlyle, for instance, or Mr. Fors 
ter) who uses it as matter of blame and 
denunciation, unless at the same time he 
points out the methods by which it could 
have been prevented. He that simply be 
moans an evil has a right to his moan, though 
he should make no pretensions to a remedy ; 
but he that criminates that imputes the evil 
as a fault that charges the evil upon sel 
fishness or neglect lurking in some alterable 
arrangements of society, has no right to do 
so, unless he can instantly sketch the re 
medy ; for the very first step by which he 
could have learned that the evil involved a 
blame, the first step that could have entitled 
him to denounce it as a wrong, must have 
been that step which brought him within the 



knowledge (wanting to everybody else) that 
it admitted of a cure. A wrong it could 
not have been even in his eyes, so long as 
it was a necessity, nor a ground of complaint 
until the cure appeared to him a possibility. 
And the over-riding motto for these parallel 
speculations of Messrs. Carlyle and Forster, 
in relation to the frailties of our social sys 
tem, ought to have been "Sanalrilibus crgro- 
tamus malis." Unless with this watchword 
they had no right to commence their crusad 
ing march. Curable evils justify clamor, 
ous complaints ; the incurable justify only 
prayers. 

Why it was that Mr. Carlyle, in particu 
lar, halted so steadily at the point where his 
work of love was first beginning, it is not 
difficult to guess. As the " Statutes at 
large" have not one word against the liberty 
of unlicensed hypothesis, it is conceivable 
that Mr. C. might have indulged a little in 
that agreeable pastime : but this, he was 
well aware, would have brought him in one 
moment under the fire of Political Econo 
my, from the whole vast line of its modern 
batteries. These gentlemen, the econo 
mists, would have torn to ribbons, within 
fifteen minutes, any positive speculation for 
amending the evil. It was better, there 
fore, to keep within the trenches of the 
blank negative, pointing to everything as 
wrong horribly wrong, but never hinting 
at the mysterious right : which, to this day, 
we grieve to say, remains as mysterious as 
ever.* 

Passing to Mr. Forster, who (being capa- 

* It ought, by this time, to be known equally 
amongst governments and philosophers that for 
the State to promise with sincerity the absorp 
tion of surplus labour, as fast as it accumu 
lates, cannot be postulated as a duty, until it can 
first be demonstrated as a possibility. This was 
forgotten, however, by Mr. C., whose vehement 
complaints, that the arable field, without a plough 
man, should be in one county, whilst in another 
county was the stout ploughman without a field ; 
and sometimes (which was worse still), that the 
surplus ploughmen should far outnumber the 
surplus fields, certainly proceeded on the secret 
assumption that all this was within the remedial 
powers of the State. The same doctrine was more 
openly avowed by various sections of our radicals, 
who (in their occasionally insolent petitions to 
Parliament) many times asserted that one main use 
and function of a government was, to find work for 
everybody. At length [February and March, 1848], 
we see this doctrine solemnly adopted by a French 
body of rulers, self-appointed, indeed, or perhaps 
appointed by their wives, and so far sure, in a few 
weeks, to be answerable for nothing ; but, on the 
other hand, adopting it as a practical undertaking, 
in the lawyer s sense, and by no means as a mere 
gaiety of rhetoric Meantime, they themselves 
will be " broken" before they will have had time 
for being reproached with broken promises ; though 
neither fracture is likely to require much above the 
length of a quarantine. 
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ble of a splendour so original) disappoints 
us most when he reminds us of Mr. Car- 
lyle, by the most disagreeable of that gen 
tleman s phraseological forms; and, in this 
instance, by a speculation twin-sister to the 
economic one just noticed we beg to pre 
mise that in anything here said, it is far 
from our wish to express disaffection to the 
cause of our literary brothers. We grudge 
them nothing that they are ever likely to 
get. We wish even that the House of 
Commons would see cause for creating 
majorats in behalf of us all ; only whisper 
ing in the ear of that honourable Mouse to 
appoint a Benjamin s portion to ourselves 
as the parties who suggested the idea. But 
what is the use of benevolently bequeathing 
larks for dinner to all literary men, in all 
time coming, if the sky must fall before 
they can bag our bequest ? We shall dis 
cuss Mr. Forster s views, not perhaps ac 
cording to any arrangement of his, but ac 
cording to the order in which they come 
back to our own remembrance. 

Goldsmith s period, Mr. F. thinks, was 
bad not merely by the transitional mis 
fortune (before noticed) of coming too late 
for the patron, and too soon for the public 
(which is the compound ill-luck of being a 
day after one fair, and a month too soon for 
the next), but also by some co-operation in 
this evil destiny through misconduct on the 
part of authors themselves (p. 70). Not 
" the circumstances" only of authors were 
damaged, but the "literary character" it 
self. We are sorry to hear that. But, as 
long as they did not commit murder, we 
have a great indulgence for the frailties of 
authors. If ever the " benefit of clergy" 
could be fairly pleaded, it might have been 
by Grub Street for petty larceny. The 
" clergy" they surely could have pleaded ; 
and the call for larceny was so audible in 
their condition, that in them it might be 
called an instinct of self-preservation, which 
surely was not implanted in man to be dis 
obeyed. One word allow us to say on 
these three topics : 1. The condition of the 
literary body in its hard-working section at 
the time when Goldsmith belonged to it. 
2. Upon the condition of that body in Eng 
land as compared with that of the cor 
responding body in France. 3. Upon the 
condition of the body in relation to patron 
age purely political. 

1. The pauperized (or Grub Street) sec 
tion of the literary body, at the date of 
Goldsmith s taking service amongst it, was 
(in Mr. Forster s estimate) at its very low 
est point of depression. And one comic 
presumption in favour of that notion we 
ourselves remember; viz. that Smart, the 



prose translator of Horace, and a well-built 
scholar, actually let himself out to a month 
ly journal on a regular lease of ninety-nine 
years.* What could move the rapacious 
publisher to draw the lease for this monstrous 
term of years, we cannot conjecture. Sure 
ly the villain might have been content with 
threescore years and ten. But think, read 
er, of poor Smart two years after, upon 
another publisher s applying to him vainly 
for contributions, and angrily demanding 
what possible objection could be made to 
offers so liberal, being reduced to answer 
"no objection, sir, whatever, except an un- 
expirod term of ninety-seven years yet to 
run." The bookseller saw that he must 
not apply again in that century ; and, in 
fact, Smart could no longer let himself, but 
must be sublet (if let at all) by the original 
lessee. Query now was Smart entitled to 
vote as a freeholder, and Smart s children 
(if any were born during the currency of 
the lease) would they be serfs, and ascripti 
prelo? Goldsmith s own terms of self-con 
veyance to Griffiths the terms we mean on 
which he " conveyed" his person and free- 
agency to the uses of the said Griffiths (or 
his assigns ?) do not appear to have been 
much more dignified than Smart s in the 
quality of the conditions, though consider 
ably so in the duration of the term ; Gold 
smith s lease being only for one year, and 
not for ninety-nine, so that he had (as the 
reader perceives) a clear ninety-eight years 
at his own disposal. We suspect that poor 
Oliver, in his guileless heart, never con 
gratulated himself on having made a more 
felicitous bargain. Indeed, it was not so 
bad, if everything be considered ; Gold 
smith s situation at the time was bad ; and 
for that very reason the lease (otherwise 
monstrous) was not bad. He was to have 
lodging, boaid, and " a small salary," very 
small, we suspect ; and in return for all 
these blessings, he had nothing to do, but to 
sit still at a table, to work hard from an 
early hour in the morning until 2 P.M. (at 
which elegant hour we presume that the 
parenthesis of dinner occured), but also 
which, not being an article in the lease, 
might have set aside, on a motion before the 
King s Bench to endure without mutiny 
the correction and revisal of all his MSS. 
by Mrs. Griffiths, wife to Dr. G. the lessee. 
This affliction of Mrs. Dr. G. surmounting 
his shoulders, and controlling his pen, seems 
to us not at all less dreadful than that of 



* When writing this passage we were not aware 
(as we now are) that Mr. Forster had himself no 
ticed the case. 
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Sinbad when indorsed with the old man of 
the sea ; and we, in Goldsmith s place, 
should certainly have tried how far Sin bad s 
method of abating the nuisance had lost its 
efficacy by time, viz. the tempting our op 
pressor to get drunk once or twice a day, 
and then suddenly throwing Mrs. Dr. G. 
off her perch. From that " bad eminence," 
which she had audaciously usurped, what 
harm could there be in thus dismounting 
this " old woman of the sea ?" And as to 
an occasional thump or so on the head, 
which Mrs. Dr. G. might have caught in 
tumbling, that was her look-out ; and might 
besides have improved her style. For 
really now, if the candid reader will believe 
us, we know a case, odd certainly but very 
true, where a young man, an author by 
trade,* who wrote pretty well, happening to 
tumble out of a first-floor in London, was 
afterwards observed to grow very perplexed 
and almost unintelligible in his style ; until 
some years later, having the good fortune 
(like Wallenstein at Vienna) to tumble out 
of a two-pair of stairs window, he slightly 
fractured his skull, but on the other hand, 
recovered the brilliancy of his long frac 
tured style. Some people there are of our 
acquaintance who would need to tumble out 
of the attic story before they could seriously 
improve their style. 

Certainly these conditions the hard work, 
the being chained by the leg to the writing- 
table, and above all the having one s pen 
chained to that of Mrs. Dr. Griffiths, do 
seem to countenance Mr. F. s idea, that 
Goldsmith s period was the purgatory of 
authors. And we freely confess that ex 
cepting Smart s ninety-nine years lease, or 
the contract between the Devil and Dr. 
Faustus, we never heard of a harder bar 
gain driven with any literary man. Smart, 
Faustus, and Goldsmith, were clearly over- 
I eached. Yet, after all, was this treatme nt 
in any important point (excepting as regards 
Dr. Faustus) worse than that given to the 
whole college of Grub Street, in the days of 
Pope? The first edition of the Dunciad 
dates from 1727 ; Goldsmith s matri-calcu- 
lation in Grub Street dates from 1757 
just thirty years later ; which is one gene 
ration. And it is important to remember 
that Goldsmith, at this time in his twenty- 
ninth year, was simply an usher at an 
obscure boarding-school ; had never prac 
tised writing for the press ; and had not 
even himself any faith at all in his own 



*His name began with A, and ended with N; 
there are but three more letters in the name, and if 
doubt arises upon our story, in the public mind, we 
shall publish them. 



capacity for writing. It is a singular fact, 
which we have on Goldsmith s own authori 
ty, that until his thirtieth year (that is, the 
year he spent with Dr. and Mrs. Griffiths) 
it never entered into his head that literature 
was his natural vocation. That vanity, 
which has been so uncandidly and some 
times so falsely attributed to Goldsmith, was 
compatible, we see, if at all it existed, with 
the humblest estimate of himself. Still, 
however much this deepens our regard for 
a man of so much genius united with so 
I much simplicity and unassumingness 
| humility would not be likely to raise his 
salary; and we must not forget that his 
own want of self-esteem would reasonably 
operate on the terms offered by Griffiths. 
1 A man, who regarded himself as little more 
jthan an amanuensis, could not expect much 
i better wages than an under-gardener, which 
; perhaps he had. And, weighing all this, 
we see little to have altered in the lease 
that was fair enough ; only as regarded the 
execution of the lease, we really must have 
protested, under any circumstances, against 
Mrs. Doctor Griffiths. That woman would 
have broken the back of a camel, which 
must be supposed tougher than the heart of 
an usher. There we should have made a 
ferocious stand ; and should have struck for 
much higher wages, before we could have 
brought our mind to think of capitulation. 
It is remarkable, however, that this year of 
humble servitude was not only (or, as if by 
accident) the epoch of Goldsmith s intellect 
ual development, but also the occasion of 
it. Nay, if all were known, perhaps it 
may have been to Mrs. Doctor Griffiths in 
particular, that we owe that revolution in 
his self-estimation which made Goldsmith 
an author by deliberate choice. Flag-ridden 
every day, he must have plunged and 
kicked violently to break loose from this 
harness ; but, not impossibly, the very ef 
fort of contending with the hag, when 
brought into collision with his natural desire 
to soothe the hag, and the inevitable counter- 
impulse in any continued practice of com 
position, towards the satisfaction at the 
same time of his own reason and taste, must 
have furnished a most salutary paleutrtt for 
the education of his literary powers. When 
one lives at Rome, one must do as they do 
at Rome : when one lives with a hag, 
one must accommodate oneself to haggish 
caprices ; besides, that once in a month 
the hag might be right; or, if not, and sup 
posing her ahvays in the wrong, which per 
haps is too much to assume even of Mrs. 
Dr. G., that would but multiply the dif 
ficulties of reconciling her demands with the 
demands of the general reader and of Gold- 
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smith s own judgment. And in the pres- ! 
sure of these difficulties would lie the very 
value of this rough Spartan education. 
Rope-dancing cannot be very agreeable in \ 
its elementary lessons ; but it must be a j 
capital process for calling out the agilities 
that slumber in a man s legs. 

Still, though these hardships turned out so ! 
beneficially to Goldsmith s intellectual inter 
ests, and consequently so much to the ad- j 
vantage of all who have since delighted in 
his works, not the less on that account they , 
were hardships, and hardships that imposed 
heavy degradation. So far, therefore, they j 
would seem to justify Mr. Forster s charac 
terization of Goldsmith s period by compari- \ 
son with Addison s period* on the one side,, 
and our own on the other. But, on better; 
examination, it will be found that this theory 
is sustained only by an unfair selection of 
the antithetic objects in the comparison. , 
Compare Addison s age generally with Gold- j 
smith s authors, prosperous or unprosper- : 
ous, in each age taken indiscriminately j 
and the two ages will be found to offer "much | 
of a muchness." But, if you take the pau- 1 
pers of one generation to contrast with the 
grandees of another, how is there any jus- j 
tice in the result? Goldsmith at starting! 
was a penniless man. Except by random , 
accidents he had not money enough to buy a \ 
rope, in case he had fancied himself in want! 
of such a thing. Addison, on the contrary, ! 
was the son of a tolerably rich man ; lived j 
gaily at a most aristocratic college (Magda 
len), in a most aristocratic university ; form 
ed early and brilliant connexions with the 
political party that were magnificently pre 
ponderant until the last four years of Queen | 
Anne ; travelled on the Continent, not as a 
pedestrian mendicant, housing with owls, and 
thankful for the bounties of a village fair, j 
but with the appointments and introduction 
of a young nobleman ; and became a secre- 1 
tary of state not by means of his " delicate | 
humour," as Mr. Forster chooses to suppose, 
but through splendid patronage, and (speak 
ing Ilibernice) through a "strong back." 
His bad verses, his Blenheim, his Cato, in j 
later days, and other rubbish, had been the j 
only part of his works that aided his rise ; 
and even these would have availed him lit 
tle, had he not originally possessed a locus 
standi, from which he could serve his artil- 



* If Addison died (as we think he did) in 1717, 
then, because Goldsmith commenced authorship in 
1757, there would be forty years between the two 
periods But, as it would be fairer to measure 
from the centre of Addison s literary career, f. e 
from 1707, the difference would be just half a cen 
tury. 



leries of personal flattery with commanding 
effect, and could profit by his successes. As 
to the really exquisite part of his writings, 
that did him no yeoman s service at all, nor 
could have done ; for he was a made man, 
and had almost received notice to quit this 
world of prosperous whiggery, before he had 
finished those exquisite prose miscellanies. 
Pope, Swift, Gay, Prior, &c., all owed their 
social positions to early accidents of good 
connexions and sometimes of luck, which 
would not indeed have supplied the place of 
personal merit, but which gave lustre and 
effect to merit where it existed in strength. 
There were authors quite as poor as Gold 
smith in the Addisonian age ; there were 
authors quite as rich as Pope, Steele, &c., 
in Goldsmith s age, and having the same 
social standing. Goldsmith struggled with 
so much distress, not because his period was 
more inauspicious, but because his connex 
ions and starting advantages were incom 
parably less important. His profits were so 
trivial because his capital was next to none. 
So far, as regards the comparison between 
Goldsmith s age and the one immediately 
before it. But now, as regards the compari 
son with our own, removed by two genera 
tions can it be said truly that the literary 
profession has risen in estimation, or is ris 
ing ? There is a difficulty in making such 
an appraisement ; and from different minds 
there would proceed very different appraise 
ments; and even from the same mind, sur 
veying the case at different stations. For, 
on the one hand, if a greater breadth of so 
cial respectability catches the eye on look 
ing carelessly over the body of our modern 
literati, which may be owing chiefly to the 
large increase of gentlemen that in our day 
have entered the field of literature, on the 
other hand, the hacks and handicraftsmen 
whom the shallow education of newspaper 
journalism has introduced to the press, and 
whom poverty compels to labours not merit 
ing the name of literature, are correspond 
ingly expanding their files. There is, how 
ever, one reason from analogy, which may 
incline us to suppose that a higher consider 
ation is now generally conceded to the pur 
poses of literature, and consequently, a juster 
estimate made of the persons who minister 
to those purposes. Literature provided we 
use that word not for the mere literature of 
knowledge, but for the literature of power 
using it for literature as it speaks to what is 
genial in man, viz. to the human spirit, 
and not for literature (falsely so called) as 
it speaks to the meagre understanding is a 
fine art ; and not only so, it is the supreme 
of the fine arts; nobler, for instance, poten 
tially, than painting, or sculpture, or archi- 
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lecture. Now, all the fine arts, that popular 
ly are called such, have risen in esteem with 
in the last generation. The most aristocra 
tic of men will now ask into his own society 
an artist, whom fifty years ago he would 
have transferred to the house-steward s table. 
And why ? Not simply because more at 
tention having been directed to the arts, more 
notoriety has gathered about the artist ; for 
that sort of dat would not work any dura 
ble change; but it is because the interest in 
the arts having gradually become much 
more of an enlightened interest, the public 
has been slowly trained to fix its attention 
upon the intellect which is pre-supposed in 
the arts, rather than upon the offices of plea 
sure to which they minister. The fine arts 
have now come to be regarded rather as 
powers that are to mould, than as luxuries 
that are to embellish. And it has followed 
that artists are valued more by the elaborate 
agencies which they guide, than by the fu 
gitive sensations of wonder or sympathy 
which they evoke. 

Now this is a change honourable to both 
sides. The public has altered its estimate 
of certain men ; and yet has not been able 
to do so, without previously enlarging its 
idea of the means through which those men 
operate. It could not elevate the men, with 
out previously elevating itself. But, if so, 
then, in correcting their appreciation of the 
fine arts, the public must simultaneously 
have corrected their appreciation of litera 
ture ; because, whether men have or have 
not been in the habit of regarding literature 
as a fine art, this they must have felt, viz. 
that literature in its more genial functions, 
works by the very same organs as the libe 
ral arts, speaks to the same heart, operates 
through the same compound nature, and 
educates the same deep sympathies with 
mysterious ideals of beauty. There lies 
the province of the arts usually acknow 
ledged as fine or liberal : there lies the pro 
vince of fine or liberal literature. And with 
justifiable pride a litterateur may say that 
his fine art wields a sceptre more potent 
than any other ; literature is more potent 
than other fine arts, because deeper in its 
impressions according to ihe usual tenor of 
human sensibilities ; because more extensive, 
in the degree that books are more dif 
fused than pictures or statues ; because more 
durable, in the degree that language is dura 
ble beyond marble or canvas, and in the 
degree that vicarious powers arc opened to 
books for renewing their phoenix immortali 
ty through unlimited translations : powers 
denied to painting except through copies that 
are feeble, and denied to sculpture except 
through casts that are costly. 



We infer that, as the fine arts have been 
rising, literature (on the secret feeling that 
essentially it moves by the same powers) 
must also have been rising ; that, as the arts 
will continue to rise literature will continue 
to rise ; and that, in both cases the men, the 
ministers, must ascend in social considera 
tion as the things, the ministrations ascend. 
But there is another form in which the same 
result offers itself to our notice; and this 
should naturally be the last paragraph in 
this section 1, but, as we have little room to 
spare, it may do equally well as the first 
paragraph in section 2, viz. on the condition 
of our own literary body by comparison with 
the same body in France. 

2. Who were the people amongst our 
selves that throughout the eighteenth centu- 
I ry chiefly came forward as undervaluers of 
literature ? They belonged to two very 
different classes the aristocracy and the 
commercial body, who agreed in the thing, 
but on very different impulses. To the 
mercantile man the author was an object 
of ridicule, from natural poverty : natural. 
because there was no regular connexion 
between literature and any mode of money- 
making. By accident the author might not 
be poor, but professionally or according to 
any obvious opening for an income he 
was. Poverty was the badge of all his 
tribe. Amongst the aristocracy the instinct 
of contempt or at least of slight regard to 
wards literature was supported by the ir- 
relation of literature to the state. Aristo- 
I cracy itself was the flower and fruitage of 
the state ; a nobility was possible only in 
the ratio of the grandeur and magnificence 
developed for social results ; so that a poor 
and unpopulous nation cannot create a great 
aristocracy : the flower and foliation must 
be in relation to the stern and the radix 
out of which they germinate. Inevitably, 
therefore, a nobility so great as the Eng 
lish that not in pride but in the mere logic 
of its political relations, felt its order to be a 
sort of heraldic shield, charged with the tro 
phies and ancestral glories of the nation 
could not but in hs public scale of apprecia 
tion estimate every profession and rank of 
men by the mode of their natural connexion 
with the state. Law and arms, for instance, 
were honoured, not because any capricious 
precedent had been established of a title to 
public honour in favour of those professions, 
but because through their essential functions 
they opened for themselves a permanent ne 
cessity of introsusception into the organism 
of the state. A great law-officer, a great 
military leader, a popular admiral, is already, 
by virtue of his functions, a noble in men s 
account, whether you gave or refused him a 
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title; and in such cases it has always been 
the policy of an aristocratic state to confer, 
or even impose, the title, lest the disjunction 
of the virtual nobility from the titular should 
gradually disturb the estimate of the latter. 
But literature, by its very grandeur, is de 
graded socially ; for its relations are essen 
tially cosmopolitan, or speaking more strict 
ly, not cosmopolitan, which might mean to 
all other peoples considered as national 
states, whereas literature has no relation to 
any sections or social schisms amongst men 
its relations are to the race. In propor 
tion as any literary work rises in its preten 
sions ; for instance, if it works by the high 
est forms of passion, its nisus, its natural 
effort is to address the race, and not any 
individual nation. That it found a bar to 
this nisus, in a limited language, was but an 
accident: the essential relations of every 
great intellectual work are to those capaci 
ties in man by which he tends to brother 
hood, and not to those by which he tends to 
alienation. Man is ever coming nearer to 
agreement, ever narrowing his differences, 
notwithstanding that the interspace may cost 
an eternity to traverse. Where the agree 
ment is, not where the difference is, in the 
centre of man s affinities, not of his repul 
sions, there lies the magnetic centre towards 
which all poetry that is potent, and all phi 
losophy that is faithful, are eternally travel 
ling by natural tendency. Consequently, if 
indirectly literature may hold a patriotic 
value as a gay plumage in ihe cap of a na 
tion, directly, and by a far deeper tendency, 
literature is essentially alien. A poet, a 
book, a system of religion, belongs to the 
nation best qualified for appreciating their 
powers, and not to the nation that, perhaps 
by accident, gave them birth. How, then, 
is it wonderful that an intense organ of the 
social principle in a nation, viz. a nobility, 
should fail, in their professional character, 
to rate highly, or even to recognise as hav 
ing any proper existence, a fine art which is 
by tendency anti-social (anti-social in this 
sense, that what it seeks, it seeks by trans 
cending all social barriers and separations) ? 
Yet it is remarkable that in England, where 
the aristocracy for three centuries (16th, 
17th, 18th) paid so little honour, in their 
public or corporate capacity, to literature, 
privately they honoured it with a rare cour 
tesy. That same grandee, who would have 
looked upon Camden, Ben Jonson, Selden, or 
Hobbes, as an audacious intruder, if occu 
pying any prominent station at a State festi 
val, would have received him with a kind of 
filial reverence in his own mansion ; for in 
this place, as having no national reference, 
as sacred to hospitality, which regards the 



human tie, and not the civic tie, he would 
be at liberty to regard the man of letters in 
his cosmopolitan character. And on the 
same instinct, a prince in the very meanest 
State, would, in a State-pageant commemo 
rating the national honours, assign a dis 
tinguished place to the national high-admiral, 
though he were the most stupid of men, and 
would utterly neglect the stranger Colum 
bus. But in his own palace, and at his own 
table, he would perhaps invert this order of 
precedency, and would place Columbus at 
his own right hand. 

Some such principle, as is here explained, 
did certainly prevail in the practice (whether 
consciously perceived or not in the philo 
sophy) of that England which extended 
through the sixteenth and seventeenth cen 
turies. First in the eighteenth century all 
honour to literature under any relation began 
to give way. And why ? Because expand 
ing politics, expanding partisanship, and 
expanding journalism, then first called into 
the field of literature an inferior class of 
labourers. Then first it was that from 
the noblest of professions, literature became 
a trade. Literature it was that gave the 
first wound to literature ; the hack scribbler 
it was that first degraded the lofty literary 
artist. For a century and a half we have 
lived under the shade of this fatal Revolu 
tion. But, however painful such a state of 
things may be to the keen sensibilities of 
men pursuing the finest of vocations carry 
ing forward as inheritors from past genera 
tions the eternal chase after truth, and 
power, and beauty still we must hold that 
the dishonour to literature has issued from 
internal sources proper to herself, and not 
from without. The nobility of England 
have for three and a half centuries person 
ally practised literature as an elevated ac 
complishment : our royal and noble authors 
are numerous; and they would have con 
tinued the same cordial attentions to the 
literary body, had that body maintained the 
same honourable composition. But a litte 
rateur, simply as such, it is no longer safe to 
distinguish with favour ; once, but not now, 
he was liable to no misjudgment. Once he 
was pretty sure to be a man of some genius, 
or, at the least, of unusual scholarship. 
Now, on the contrary, a mob of traitors have 
mingled with the true men ; and the loyal 
perish with the disloyal, because it is impos 
sible in a mob, so vast and fluctuating, for 
the artillery of avenging scorn to select its 
victims. 

All this, bitter in itself, has become more 
bitter from the contrast furnished by France. 
We know that literature has long been mis- 
appreciated amongst ourselves. In France 
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it has long been otherwise appreciated 
more advantageously appreciated. And we 
infer that therefore it is in France more 
wisely appreciated. But this does not fol 
low. We have ever been of opinion that 
the valuation of literature in France, or at 
least of current literature, and as it shows 
itself in the treatment of literary men, is 
unsound, extravagant, and that it rests upon 
a basis originally false. Simply to have 
been the translator from the English of some 
prose book, a history or a memoir, neither 
requiring nor admitting any display of mas 
tery over the resources of language, con 
ferred, throughout the eighteenth century, 
so advantageous a position in society upon 
one whom we English should view as a 
literary scrub or mechanic drudge, that we 
really had a right to expect the laws of 
France and the court ceremonies to reflect 
this feature of public manners. Naturally, 
for instance, any man honoured so prepos 
terously ought in law to have enjoyed, in 
right of his book, the jus tri.um liberorum, 
and perpetual immunity from taxes. Or 
again, as regards ceremonial honours, on 
any fair scale of proportions, it was reason 
able to expect that to any man who had gone 
into a fourth edition, the royal sentinels 
should present arms ; that to the author of 
a successful tragedy, the guard should 
everywhere turn out ; and that an epic 
poet, if ever such a difficult birth should 
make its epiphany in Paris, must look to 
have his approach towards a soiree announ 
ced by a salvo of a hundred and one guns. 

Our space will not allow us to go into the 
illustrative details of this monstrous anomaly 
in French society. We confine ourselves to 
its cause as sufficiently explaining why it 
is that no imitation of such absurdities can 
or ought to prosper in England. The same 
state of things, under a different modifica 
tion, takes place in Germany ; and from the 
very same cause. Is it not monstrous, or 
was it not until within recent days, to find 
every German city drawing the pedantic 
materials, and the pedantic interest of its 
staple conversation from the systems and the 
conflicts of a few rival academic profes 
sors ? Generally these paramount lords of 
German conversation, that swayed its move 
ments this way or that, as a lively breeze 
sways a corn-field, were metaphysicians ; 
Fichte, for instance, and Hegel. These 
were the arid sands that bibulously absorbed 
all the perennial gushings of German en 
thusiasm. France of the last century and 
the modern Germany were as to this point 
on the same level of foolishness. But 
France had greatly the advantage in point 
of liberality. For general literature fur 



rushes topics a thousand times more grace 
ful and fitted to blend with social pleasure 
than the sapless problems of ontological sys 
tems meant only for scholastic use. 

But what then was the cause of this social 
deformity ? Why was literature allowed 
eventually to disfigure itself by disturbing 
the natural currents of conversation, to 
make itself odious by usurpation, and thus 
virtually to operate as a mode of pedantry? 
It was because in neither land had the peo 
ple any power of free discussion. It was 
because every question growing out of re 
ligion, or connecting itself with laws, or 
with government, or with governors, with 
political interests or political machineries, 
j or with judicial courts, was an interdicted 
theme. The mind sought in despair for 
some free area wide enough to allow of 
boundless openings for individualities of 
sentiment human enough to sustain the in 
terests of festive discussion. That open 
area was found in books. In Paris to talk 
j of politics was to talk of the king ; V elat 
j c est mot ; to talk of the king in any spirit 
! of discussion, to talk of that Jupiter optimus 
j maximus, from whom all fountains flowed of 
good and evil things, before whom stood the 
j two golden urns, one filled with lettres de 
, cachet the other with crosses, pensions, 
! offices, what was it but to dance on the 
j margin of a volcano, or to swim cotillions 
j in the suction of a maelstrom ? Hence it 
was that literature became the only safe 
colloquial subject of a general nature in old 
France ; hence it was that literature fur 
nished the only " open questions ; " and 
hence it is that the mode and the expression 
of honour to literature in France has con 
tinued to this hour tainted with false and 
histrionic feeling, because originally it grew 
up from spurious roots, prospered unnatural 
ly upon deep abuses in the system, and at 
this day (so far as it still lingers) memorial 
izes the political bondage of the nation. 
Cleanse therefore is our prayer cleanse, 
oh, unknown Hercules, this Augean stable 
of our English current literature, rich in 
dunghills, rich therefore in precipitate mush 
room and fraudulent fungus, yet rich also 
(if we may utter our real thoughts) rich 
pre-eminently at this hour in seed-plots of 
immortal growths, and in secret vegetations 
of volcanic strength ; cleanse it (oh com 
ing man !) but not by turning through it any 
river of Lethe, such as for two centuries 
swept over the literature of France. Puri 
fying waters were these in one sense ; they 
banished the accumulated depositions of 
barbarism ; they banished Gothic tastes ; 
yes, but they did this by laying asleep the 
nobler activities of a great people, and re- 
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conciling them to forgetfulness of all which 
commanded them as duties, or whispered to 
them as rights. 

If, therefore, the false homage of France 
towards literature still survives, it is no ob 
ject for imitation amongst us ; since it arose 
upon a vicious element in the social compo 
sition of that people. Partially it does sur 
vive, as we all know hy tlie experience of 
the last twenty years, during which authors, 
and as authors (not like Miraheau or Tal 
leyrand in spite of authorship), have been 
transferred from libraries to senates and 
privy councils. This has done no service 
to literature, but, on the contrary, has de 
graded it by seducing the children of litera 
ture from their proper ambition. It is the 
glory of literature to rise as if on wings into 
an atmosphere nobler than that of political 
intrigue. And the whole result to French 
literature has been that some ten or twelve 
of the leading literati have been tempted 
away by bribes from their appropriate du 
ties, while some 5000 have been made 
envious and discontented. 

At this point, when warned suddenly that 
the hourglass is running out, which mea- : 
sures our residuum of flying minutes, we! 
first perceive on looking round, that we ; 
have actually been skirmishing with Mr. 
Forster, from the beginning of our paper to j 
tin s very line; and thus we have left our- j 
selves but a corner for the main purpose (to 
which our other purpose of " arglebargling " j 
was altogether subordinate) of expressing j 
emphatically our thanks to him for this sue- : 
cesaful labour of love in restoring a half- j 
subverted statue to its upright position. We j 
are satisfied that many thousands of readers 
will utter the same thanks to him, with j 
equal fervour and with the same sincerity. ! 
Admiration for the versatile ability with 
which he has pursued his object is swal 
lowed up for the moment in gratitude for his! 
perfect success. It might have been ima- j 
gined, that exquisite truth of household | 
pathos, and of humour, with happy graces! 
of style plastic as the air or the surface of a j 
lake to the pure impulses of nature sweep 
ing them by the motions of her eternal : 
breath, were qualities authorized to justify j 
themselves before the hearts of men, in defi- 1 
*ance of all that sickly scorn or the conde- j 
scension of masquerading envy could avail | 
for their disturbance. And so they are : 
and left to plead for themselves at such a I 
bar as unbiassed human hearts, they could 
not have their natural influences intercept- j 
ed. But in the case of Goldsmith, literary | 
traditions have not left these qualities to 
their natural influences. It is a fact that 
up to this hour the contemporary falsehoods 
VOL. ix. 8 



at Goldsmith s expense, and (worse perhaps 
than those falsehoods) the malicious con 
structions of incidents partly true, having 
wings lent to them by the levity and amus 
ing gossip of Boswell, continue to obstruct 
the full ratification of Goldsmith s preten 
sions. To this hour the scorn from many 
of his own age, runs side by side with the 
misgiving sense of his real native power. 
A feeling still survives, originally derived 
from his own age, that the "inspired idiot," 
wherever he succeeded, ought not to have 
succeeded having owed his success to ac 
cident, or even to some inexplicable per- 
verseness in running counter to his own na 
ture. It was by shooting awry that he had 
hit the mark ; and, when most he came near 
to the bull s eye, most of all " by rights " he 
ought to have missed it. He had blundered 
into the Traveller, into Mr. Croaker, into 
Tony Lumkin ; and not satisfied with such 
dreadful blunders as these, he had consum 
mated his guilt by blundering into the Vicar 
of Wakefield, and the Deserted Village ; 
atrocities over which in effect we are re 
quested to drop the veil of human charity ; 
since the more gem-like we may choose to 
think these works, the more unnatural, au 
dacious, and indeed treasonable, it was in an 
idiot to produce them. 

In this condition of Goldsmith s traditionary 
character, so injuriously disturbing to the 
natural effect of his inimitable works (for in 
its own class each of his best works is ini 
mitable), Mr. Forster steps forward with a 
three-fold exposure of the falsehood inherent 
in the anecdotes upon which this traditional 
character has arisen. Some of these anec 
dotes he challenges as literally false ; others 
as virtually so; they are true, perhaps, but 
under such a version of their circumstances 
as would altogether take out the sting of 
their offensive interpretation. For others 
again, and this is a profounder service, he 
furnishes a most just and philosophic expla 
nation, that brings them at once within the 
reader s toleration, nay, sometimes within a 
deep reaction of pity. As a case, for in 
stance, of downright falsehood, we may cite 
the well known story told by Boswell 
that, when Goldsmith travelled in France 
with some beautiful young English women 
(meaning the Miss Borneo ks), he was seri 
ously uneasy at the attentions which they 
received from the gallantry of Frenchmen, 
as intruding upon his own claims. NO\Y 
this story, in logical phrase, proves too 
much. For the man who could have ex 
pressed such feelings in such a situation, 
must have been ripe for Bedlam. Cole 
ridge mentions a man who entertained so 
exalted an opinion of himself, and of his 
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own right to apotheosis, that he never ut 
tered that great pronoun "J," without so 
lemnly taking off his hat. Even to the ob 
lique case " me," which no compositor ever 
honours with a capital M, and to the posses 
sive pronoun my and mine, he held it a duty 
to kiss his hand. Yet this bedlamite would 
not have been a competitor with a lady for 
the attentions paid to her in right of her sex. 
In Goldsmith s case, the whole allegation 
was dissipated in the most decisive way. 
Some years after Goldsmith s death, one of 
the sisters personally concerned in the case, 
was unaffectedly shocked at the printed 
story when corning to her knowledge, as a 
gross calumny ; her sorrow made it evident 
that the whole had been a malicious distor 
tion of some light-hearted gaiety uttered 
by Goldsmith. There is little doubt that 
the story of the bloom-coloured coat, and of 
the puppet-show, rose on a similar bagis - 
the calumnious perversion of a jest. 
-Cut in other cases, where there really may 
have been some fretful expression of self- 
esteem, Mr. Forster s explanation transfers 
the foible to a truer and a more pathetic sta 
tion. Goldsmith s own precipitancy, his 
overmastering defect in proper reserve, in 
self-control, and in presence of mind, falling 
in with the habitual undervaluation of many 
amongst his associates, placed him at a 
great disadvantage in animated conversa 
tion. His very truthfulness, his simplicity, 
his frankness, his hurry of feeling, all told 
against him. They betrayed him into in 
considerate expressions that lent a colour of 
plausibility to the malicious ridicule of those 
who disliked him the more, from being com 
pelled, after all, to respect him. His own 
understanding oftentimes sided with his dis 
paragers. He saw that he had been in the 
wrong ; whilst secretly he felt that his 
meaning if properly explained had been 
right. Defrauded in this way, and by his 
own co-operation, of distinctions that natu 
rally belonged to him, he was driven un 
consciously to attempt some restoration of 
the balance, by claiming for a moment dis 
tinctions to which he had no real preten 
sions. The whole was a trick of sorrow, 
and of sorrowing perplexity : he felt that no 
justice had been done to him, and that he 
himself had made an opening for the wrong : 
the result he saw, but the process he could 
not disentangle ; and, in the confusion of 
his distress, natural irritation threw him 
upon blind efforts to recover his ground by 
unfounded claims, when claims so well 
founded had been maliciously disallowed. 

But a day of accounting comes at last a 
day of rehearing for the cause, and of revi 
sion for the judgment. The longer this re 



view has been delayed, the more impressive 
Jt becomes in the changes which it works. 
Welcome is the spectacle when, after three- 
fourths of a century have passed away, a 
writer qualified for such a task, by ample 
knowledge of things and persons, by great 
powers for a comprehensive estimate of the 
ease, and for a splendid exposition of its re- 

I suits, with deep sensibility to the merits- 

of the man chiefly concerned in the issue, 
enthusiastic, but without partisanship - 
comes forward to unsettle false verdicts, to 
recombine rnisarranged circumstances, and 
to explain anew misinterpreted facts. Such 
a man wields the authority of heraldic mar 
shals. Like the Othoofthe Roman theatre, 
he has power to raise or to degrade to give 
or to take away precedency. But, like this 
Otho, he has so much power, because he 
exercises it on known principles, and with 
out caprice. To the man of true genius, 
like Goldsmith, when seating himself in hu 
mility on the lowest bench, he says " Go 
thou up to a higher place. Seat thyself 
above those proud men, that once trampled 
thee in the dust. Be thy memorial upon 
earth not (as of some who scorned thee) 
the whistling of a name. Be ihou re 
membered amongst men by tears of tender 
ness, by happy laughter, untainted with 
malice, and by the benedictions of those that, 
reverencing man s nature, see gladly its 
frailties brought within the gracious smile of 
human charity, and its nobilities levelled to 

j the apprehension of simplicity aud inno- 

i cence." 

Over every grave, even though tenanted 
by guilt and shame, the human heart, when 
circumstantially made acquainted with its 
silent records of suffering or temptation, 
yearns in love or in forgiveness to breathe a 
solemn Requiescat ! how much more, then, 
over the grave of a benefactor to the human 
race ! But it is a natural feeling, with re 
spect to such a prayer, that, however fer 
vent and sincere, it has no perfect faith in 
its own validity, so long as any unsettled 
feud from ancient calumny hangs over the 
buried person. The unredressed wrong 
seems to haunt the sepulchre in the shape of 
a perpetual disturbance to its rest. First of 
all, when this wrong has been adjudicated 
and expiated, is the Requiescat uttered with 
a perfect faith in itself. By a natural con 
fusion we then transfer our own feelings to 
the occupant of the grave. The tranquilli- 
zation to our own wounded sense of justice 
seems like an atonement to his: the peace 
for us transforms itself under a fiction of ten 
derness into a peace for him : the reconcili 
ation between the world that did the wrong 
and the grave that seemed to suffer it, is ac- 
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complished ; the reconciler, in such a case, 
whoever he may be, seems a double bene 
factor to him that endured the injury to 
us that resented it ; and in the particular 
case now before the public, we shall all be 
ready to agree that this reconciling friend, 
who might have entitled his work Vindicicc 
Olivcriari(C, has, by the piety of his service 
to a man of exquisite genius, so long and so 
foully misrepresented, earned a right to 
interweave for ever his own cipher and cog 
nisance in filial union with those of OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 
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THAT the set of opinions brought forth 
into action by the recent Revolution in 
France is something totally different from 
the now common-place Republicanism with 
which the Revolution of 1789 deluged Eu 
rope, must already be sufficiently clear to 
all who have paid any attention to the ac 
counts that have been reaching us from 
Paris for the last two months. 

This, indeed, is what any well-instructed 
person will have been prepared to expect. 
It has never yet bees seen that any great 
social crisis was a mere repetition of that 
which preceded it. Always, in every crisis, 
there are involved new principles, new- 
germs, accumulated in the mind of society 
since the last epoch of a similar nature, and 
which, seizing the current opportunity if 
indeed they have not created it spring 
forth into expnnded activity, dominate over 
the crisis, and give it its special significance 
and character. If, then, this new Revolu 
tion in France be, as the fears of some, the 
hopes of others, and the anxieties of all be 
speak it nay, as its train of already achieved 
consequences proves it to be a real crisis 
for all Europe ; it follows, according to all 
analogy, that it contains new seeds, and 
that the condition of society which it will 



ultimately evolve, will be unlike any yet 
known. 

What then are the new seeds contained 
| in this third, or as it is now customary, in 
contempt of the transactions of July, 1830, 
I to say, this second French Revolution ? A 
| mighty question, which the future alone can 
j fully answer, but in connexion with which 
j one or two things may even now be said ! 
i It is always possible to infer something re- 
I garding the direction which a political rnove- 
rnent will assume, by observing what are 
I the speculations abroad in society at the 
| time, and which, possessing the leading 
minds, are likely, to some extent at least, 
i to be embodied in the new system of things 
; What, then, are the ideas at present most 
: powerful in the mind of the French nation ? 
\ the ideas, that is, which engage in a special 
; manner its most active intellects, and are by 
i them most sedulously diffused among the 
| people? To this question a partial answer 
i has already been furnished in the frequent, 
i but somewhat blind allusions in our news- 
1 papers to " Communism," " Communist 
Doctrines," &c., as being now very pre 
valent in French society, and as having 
disciples among the very men who have 
acted the most prominent part in the Revo 
lution. On examining more closely, it is 
found that in these newspaper allusions the 
word "Communism" is used as a vague 
designation for a variety of political and 
social theories now abroad in France, all of 
thorn characterized, it would appear, by a 
vehement repugnance, in some cases intel 
lectual, in others sentimental, to the doctrines 
; of Adam Smith and Malthas, and all of them 
aiming at a grand result, which they term 
j " the Re-organization of Labour," and somc- 
| times also, more generally, " The Re-organi 
zation of Society." To expound the more 
remarkable of these theories, and to collect 
such facts as may tend to show how far they 
are likely to affect the course of events in 
France, are the objects of the present article. 
It is now upwards of thirty years since 
! Claude-Henri, Cumte de Saint Simon, began 
| to promulgate in France those views winch 
I have since become so famous under the 
i name of Saint- Simonianism. Born at Paris, 
I the 17th October, 17GO, of a family one of 
the most distinguished of the old French 
noblesse, and which traced its descent to 
Charlemagne, through the Counts de Ver- 
mandois, Saint-Simon inherited, as much as 
any man of his generation, those qualities 
which high pedigree confers. His grand 
father, the Due de Saint-Simon, was one of 
j the most noted of those aristocratic figures 
I that moved so gracefully in the court of 
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Louis XIV. His father, however, having j racteristic of those whom the world call re- 
lost the ducal title and property, Saint-Simon j formers. What Saint-Simon attempted on 
began life from a somewhat lower elevation ! a small scale in Spain, the celebrated Count 
than that to which his name entitled him. : Rumford accomplished on a much larger, 
After having received a general education ! in Bavaria. Both were men of the same 
under D Alembert, and other masters, he stamp. In Saint-Simon, however, as was 
followed the course usual at that time for proved by his subsequent career, the passion 
young Frenchmen of family, and in the j for rectification was infinitely deeper and 
year 1777 joined the army which was sent more frantic than in Count Rumford. Be- 
by Louis XVI. to assist the American in- ginning with proposals for constructing 
surgents against the British crown. canals, and establishing systems of diligences 

Inheriting in large degree a certain ; for the benefit of provincial traffic, it was to 
restlessness and eccentricity which was goon increasing by exercise, and becoming 
characteristic of his family, Saint-Simon, more and more conscious of itself, until at 
even in early youth, was buoyed up by a length it was to grapple expressly, daringly, 
persuasion that he was to play a great part ! and even ostentatiously with the wrongs of 
in the world. When he was in his 17th . humanity itself. 

year his servant was instructed to awake 1 Saint-Simon returned to his native country 
him every morning with these words ! in 1789, immediately before the outbreak of 
" Levez-vous, Monsieur le Comte, vous the great Revolution. He took no part, he 
avez de grandes choses a faire." For a ; says, in the stirring events which followed, 
voung Frenchman bent on "grandeschoses," i but stood by as a mere spectator. Noble- 
America was scarcely the field ; and after ! man as he was, his sympathies were pro- 
having served under Washington and Bouil- ; bably more with the Republicans than with 
le, as well as travelled in a private capa- 1 the (loyalists in the struggle. At all events, 
city in various parts of the continent, espe- 1 bent on schemes of his own, his interest in 
cially in Mexico, where he attempted to i which was stronger than any aristocratic 
interest the Viceroy in a scheme for uniting : regrets of the hour, he did not hesitate, in 
the two oceans by rendering navigable the partnership with a Prussian nobleman, Count 
Partido, he was glad to return to de Redcrn, whose acquaintance he had made 



France. Here, in the enjoyment of the 
rank of Colonel, which was at that time 
conferred on young noblemen as an honor 
ary sinecure, he continued to live at court 
without seeking any opportunity of active 
My vocation," he 



in Spain, to purchase a large quantity of the 
confiscated national lands from the Revolu 
tionary Government. The funds were to be 
employed on his part in founding " a great 
scientific school, and a great industrial 
establishment;" but when, after the fall of 



not to be a soldier; I was inclined to a; Robespierre, the property was at length 
mode of activity quite different, and, I may j realized, this project was frustrated by a 
say, opposite. To study the march of the ! quarrel between him and his partner, which 
human spirit, in order, eventually, to labour i ended in his accepting from the latter the 
for the advancement of civilization ; such , net sum of 144.000 livres (8800) in lieu 
was the end which I proposed to myself." of all his claims. This took place in 1797. 
In 1785, having been left his own master ] "Pecuniarily," said Saint-Simon, comment- 
by his father s death two years before, lie &gt; ing on the transaction afterwards, " I was 
visited Holland: and in the following year! the dupe of Redern." 

he went to Spain. Availing himself there ! Upon his little fortune of 6800 as a basis, 
of the influence which his position afforder 1 , Saint Simon, now in his thirty-eighth year, 
he pressed on public notice various projects; was to build a vast life ! His passion for a 
of a practical character. One of these, career had begun to assume a more definite 



concerted between him and Cabarrus, then 



shape. To lead mankind into a new path 



director of the bank of St. Charles, after- of activity, the nature of which, however, 
wards Minister of Finance, was a project | he could as yet only faintly indicate to him- 
for uniting Madrid with the sea, by means i self by the descriptive adjective of " physico- 
of a canal. This scheme failed for want of political," applied to it by anticipation this 
encouragement from the Spanish Govern- j seemed an enterprise worthy of his toil. 
ment ; in another scheme, however, for But, first, he must qualify himself for his 
establishing a system of stage-coaches in j great task by a course of universal educa- 
Andalusia the first experiment of the kind j tion. Of this education the first part must 
in Spain he was more successful. In these be technical and theoretical; that is, he 



attempts at improvement in a foreign country, 
one sees that passion for rectification at all 



must first thoroughly acquire and master all 
those contemporary scientific generalities in 



ti;n:s and places which is the genuine cha- which the entire knowledge of the race w 
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condensed and formalized. True, lie is no 
longer young; " his brain has lost its mal 
leability ;" still, as being rich and resolute, 
he possesses advantages on the other side ; 
nor in the mind of an old pupil of D Alem- 
bert could the necessary elementary notions 
be entirely wanting. Accordingly, taking 
up his residence near the Eco/e PoJytcck- 
nique, and cultivating, on purpose, the inti 
mate personal acquaintance of the Professors, 
he devoted his \vhole attention for three 
years, according to his own methods and 
convenience, and with all the appliances 
that money could purchase, to the study of 
the physical sciences mathematics, astro 
nomy, general physics, and chemistry. 
Satisfied with his progress in these, he re 
moved in 1801 to the neighbourhood of the 
Ecole de Medecine, in order, in a similar 
manner, to add to his stock of ideas regard 
ing inorganic nature, all the general notions 
that were attainable regarding organized 
bodies. Here, accordingly, in the company 
of eminent intellects, he traversed the whole 
field of physiological science. 

Having thus imbibed and made his own 
all the contemporary scientific thought of 
France, it was necessary for him, according 
to his plan, to visit England and Germany, 
lest, in either country, any ideas should be 
lurking, of decided European value, although 
France had not recognised them. He was 
disappointed. "From England," lie says, 
" I brought back the certainty, that its in 
habitants were not directing their scientific 
labours to any general end, and had at that 
time no new capital idea on hand." The 
Germans, on the other hand, he " surprised 
in the midst of their mystical philosophy 
the true infant-stage of all general science." 
Thus, seeing that the two great Teutonic 
countries could furnish him with no idea 
out of the circle of fundamental scientific 
principles, which had been accessible to 
him in France, he considered himself justi 
fied in concluding that, in having made 
those principles fully his own, he had taken 
in the entire essence of all the contemporary 
thought of the world. 

To the mass of formal or theoretical 
knowledge which St. Simon had acquired 
by his method of systematic contact with all 
those of his contemporaries who made think 
ing or generalization their profession, it be 
hoved him, according to his prescribed plan, 
to add something else before he could regard 
his training as complete. This was Expe 
rience, properly so called ; that is, the actual 
realization in his own person of the whole 
range of human idiosyncrasies and emotions. 
Now as the former portion of his education 
had been compassed by study, so this could 



only be compassed by experimentation ; that 
is, by the voluntary assumption for scienti 
fic purposes of all those situations in which 
I any new set of feelings could be obtained. 
j He resolved, therefore, to lead for several 
I years a life of systematic experimentation, 
in order that, as by his previous course of 
i universal study he had digested the whole 
j mass of known scientific truths, and as it 
were placed himself at the point of highest 
theoretic generality attained by the race, so 
now, by this other method, he might break 
down the limitations which circled him in 
as a nobleman and a Frenchman, fraternize 
! emotionally with all sorts of men, and be 
able at last to come forth a genuine epitome 
i of all human sensation. 

His first experiment confessed by him- 
! self to have been such, was that of marriage. 
I The lady he chose for his wife was Made- 
i moiselle de Champgrand, the daughter of 
I one of his companions in arms during the 
! American War. " I wished to use mar- 
i riage," he says, " as a means for studying 
| the savants; a thing which appeared to me 
necessary for the execution of my enterprise; 
i for, in order to improve the organization of 
| the scientific system, it is not sufficient 
| merely to know well the situation of human 
knowledge ; it is necessary also, to seize 
the effect which the cultivation of science 
produces on those who devote themselves to 
i it ; it is necessary to appreciate the influ- 
I enco which this occupation exercises over 
their passions, over their spirit, over the en 
semble of their moral constitution, and over 
its separate parts." The matrimonial rela 
tion seems, in the case of Saint-Simon, to 
have resented the indignity thus put upon it. 
After a few years he and his wife were sepa 
rated by a divorce procured by mutual con 
sent. Childless by the first marriage, Ma 
dame de Saint-Simon soon afterwards con 
tracted a second. 

Both during and after his marriage, Saint- 
Simon continued to pursue, in the most in 
defatigable manner, his prescribed career of 
experimentation. Balls, dinners, and ex 
perimental evening-parties followed each 
j other, says his biographer, in rapid succes- 
j sion ; every new situation that money could 
create was devised and prepared ; good and 
evil were confounded ; play, discussion, de 
bauch, were alike gone into ; the experi 
ence of years was crushed into a short space ; 
even old age was artificially realized by 
medicaments; and, that the loathsome 
might not be wanting, this enthusiast for the 
universal would inoculate himself with pre 
valent contagious diseases. It was proba 
bly when theorizing retrospectively on this 
period of his life that Saint-Simon afterwards 
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drew up the following scheme of what lie 
conceived to be a model human existence: 
First, To spend one s vigorous youth in 
a manner the most original and active po?- 
sible ; 2dly, To gain a knowledge of all hu 
man theories and practices; 3dly, To min 
gle with all classes of society, placing one s 
self in all possible situations, and even cre 
ating situations that do not exist ; and 4thly, 
To spend one s old age in resuming one s 
observations and in establishing principles." 
With regard to the violation of established 
rules of morality necessarily involved in the 
reckless experimentation prescribed by this 
scheme, he observes characteristically, " If 
I see a man who is not launched on the ca 
reer of general science frequenting houses 
of play and debauch, and not shunning with 
the most scrupulous care the society of per 
sons of notorious immorality, I say, Behold 
a man going to perdition ; he is born under 
an evil star ; the habits which he is contract 
ing will debase him in his own eyes, and 
will, consequently, render him supremely 
despicable. But if this man is under the di 
rection of iheoretical philosophy ; if the ob 
ject of his researches is to lay down the true 
line of demarcation which ought to separate 
actions, and class them into good and bad ; 
if he is compelling himself to discover the j 
means for curing those maladies of the hu 
man intelligence which cause us to follow 
paths that lead us away from happiness ; i 
then I say, This man runs the career of 
vice in a direction which will conduct him 
necessarily to the highest virtue." 

If comment were necessary on this sweep 
ing doctrine, one might point out the vicious 
confusion, characteristic of the Utilitarian ; 
Philosophy, which it involves, of the twodis- 
tinct categories of the Quid est and the Quid] 
oportet : the latter, through the transitionary ; 
equivalent of the Qttidprodest, being reduced 
to a mere department of the former, and so ! 
made amenable to the ordinary method of j 
scientific induction ; a method, according to 
which the universal moral law would be a ; 
mere generalization from the mass of the 
accumulated past experience of our race ; 
European, Asiatic, African, and American. 
" Do the law, and thou shall know the doc- ! 
trine," is the maxim directly antagonistic, j 
Besides, what becomes of the so-called poetic i 
faculty, if thus, in order to know a thing, j 
we must actually go into the midst of it, 
with hands, eyes, and feet? If this poetic 
faculty is not a hallucination, what is it but 
that Shakspearian something implanted in 
a man, by which, living strongly his own 
simple course, chalked out for him by his 
native impulses and his felt duties, he can 
yet keep company with kings, knaves, he 



roes, and dead men, and walk wind-like all- 
licensed over the whole earth 1 

The prescribed course of experimentation 
ended about the year 1807, when, having 
spent all his money, Saint-Simon found him 
self, at the age of forty-seven, in a condition 
of abject poverty. This, too, however, was 
experience ; and, in order to earn his bread, 
the grandson of the proudest courtier of Louis 
XIV. did not refuse the post of clerk in a 
Mont de Pictt, or Government Pawnbroking 
Establishment, which, with a salary of 1000 
francs (40) a year, was oflered him in 
1808 by the Comte de Segur, to whom he 
had applied for some situation. In this post 
he continued for about six months, after 
which he was indebted for lodging and sub 
sistence to the charity of a former acquaint 
ance named Diard. On Diard s death, in 
1812, he was again thrown adrift upon Paris. 
Living in the most miserable manner, often 
without fire, and with bread and water for 
his only fare, he was yet upheld, he says, 
" by his passion for science, and his desire 
peaceably to terminate the terrible crisis in 
which European society is involved." 
Strange spectacle in modern times, a man 
living on, solitary and poor, in a wretched 
metropolitan lodging not maturing a speci 
fic scientific discovery, perfecting a mechani 
cal invention, or completing a literary work, 
for any of which there were not wanting 
precedents; but nourishing within him, un 
der the form of a French egotism, an almost 
oriental belief that somehow or other he was 
about to accomplish a direct social mission ! 
A belief similar to this is, indeed, usually 
generated in eminent men by the heat and 
fever of incessant action among their fellows ; 
but rarely, as in Saint-Simon, has it been 
seen existing as a purely intuitive egotism, 
antecedent to all activity, and demanding 
explicitly its own verification. 

Meanwhile, if Saint-Simon was to accom 
plish a mission, it was certainly time that he 
should be setting about it. Already in his 
fifty-second year, he had surely entered on 
that stage of life in which, according to his 
own scheme, he should be resuming his ob 
servations. Accordingly, in 1812, precisely 
at the period when his circumstances were 
most wretched, he gave to the world his first 
publication, under the title of "Letters from 
an inhabitant of Geneva to his contempora 
ries." The theme of the first of these letters 
was the social condition of men who, like 
himself, belonged to the intelligential, as dis 
tinguished from the industrial class. " Open," 
he said, " a subscription before the tomb of 
Newton ; subscribe all indiscriminately, 
each whatever sum he pleases. Let each 
subscriber name three mathematicians, three 
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mechanical philosophers, three chemists, 
ihree physiologists, three literary men, 
three painters, three musicians, &c. Renew 
the subscription every year, and divide the 
sum raised among the three mathematicians, 
the three mechanical philosophers, the three 
chemists, the three physio! ogists, the three 
literary men, the three painters, the three 
musicians, &c., who have obtained most 
votes; and, by this means, men of genius 
will enjoy a recompense worthy of them 
selves, and of you." In these letters, more 
valuable, it will be perceived, for the gene 
ral modes of conception which they threw 
abroad than, for any practical recommenda 
tions which they contained, Saint-Simon first 
announced that peculiar distinction between 
the spiritual and temporal orders which per 
vades his whole social philosophy, " The 
spiritual power in the hands of the sazans ; 
the temporal power in the hands of the men 
of property ; the power of naming the indi 
viduals called to perform the functions of 
leaders, in the hands of the masses ; for 
salary to the governing class, the considera 
tion which they receive." Such was the 
compendium of the Saint-Simonian politics. 

After the " Letters from Geneva," the 
next work of Saint-Simon was his " Intro 
duction to the Scientific Labours of the 19th 
Century," written in the form of an answer 
to Napoleon s famous question addressed to 
the Institute "Give me an account of the 
progress of science since 1799 ; tell me its 
present state, and what are the means to be 
employed for its advancement." In this 
work Saint-Simon criticises the existing state 
of science, denounces the intellectual anar 
chy prevalent, and indicates the course by 
which he thinks clearness and order may be 
evolved. 

The Restoration, favourable as it was on 
the whole to Frenchmen of old families, 
brought no increase of prosperity to a dream 
er like Saint-Simon. About this time, how 
ever, it was, that there began to gather round 
him as pupils, those men of general views 
and ardent temperament, most of them then 
mere youths, in whom his spirit and influ 
ence were to survive. His first, and, as it 
lias proved, his most constant disciple, was 
M. Olinde Rodrigues, a young student of 
Jewish extraction. To him succeeded two 
men destined to a still greater celebrity, M. 
Augustin Thierry and M. Auguste Comte. 
The interchange of his ideas with these pu 
pils in private discourse, seems to have as 
sisted Saint-Simon greatly in the task of di 
gesting his system and shaping it for practi 
cal purposes. The pupils, too, were no ordi 
nary men, and contributed their labours, each 
according to his taste and faculty. It was 



in conjunction with Thierry that Saint-Simon 
prepared his third work of any consequence, 
which appeared under the following title : 
" The Reorganization of European Society ; 
or on the necessity and the means of unit 
ing the Peoples of Europe into one body- 
politic, preserving to each its own nation 
ality ; by Henri Saint-Simon, and Augustiu 
Thierry, his pupil. Paris, 1814." 

It was, however, in the year 1819, that 
Saint-Simon first gave forth, in the form of 
a small pamphlet, or rather squib, entitled, 
" Parabole," those conceptions regarding the 
place oif the industrial classes in society on 
which his title to intellectual originality 
principally rests. Of this striking brochure 
the following is an abstract : 

" Let us suppose that France suddenly loses 
her fifty best mechanical philosophers, her fifty 
best chemists, her fifty best physiologists, her 
fifty best mathematicians, her fifty best poets, 
her fifty best painters, her fifty best sculptors, 
her fifty best musicians, her fifty first literary 
men, her fifty best mechanicians, her fifty best 
civil and military engineers, her fifty best artil 
lerymen, her fifty best architects, her fifty best 
physicians, her fifty best surgeons, her fifty best 
druggists, her fifty best seamen, her fifty best 
watchmakers, her fifty first bankers, her two 
hundred first merchants, her six hundred first 
agriculturists, her fifty best smiths, &c., &c., &c.. 
in all the 3000 first samnts, artists, and artisans 
of France. 

" As these men are really the most productive 
Frenchmen, they are the flower of French soci 
ety ; they are, of all Frenchmen, the most use 
ful to. their country, those who gain it most 
glory, and who most advance its civilization and 
prosperity. The nation would become an ina 
nimate body the instant it lost them ; it would 
instantly fall beneath the nations that are its 
rivals, and it would remain subaltern to them 
until it had repaired its loss, regained its brain. 
It would take France at least a generation to 
make good such a misfortune ; for men who 
distinguish themselves in labours of positive uti 
lity are real anomalies, and nature is not prodigal 
of anomalies, especially those of this kind. 

" Let us pass to another supposition. Let us 
imagine that France retains all the above, but 
has the misfortune to lose, on one day, Monsieur, 
the King s brother, Monseigneur the Duke d An- 
gouleme, Monseigneur the Duke de Berry, Mon- 
seigneur the Duke d Orlians, Monseigneur the 
Duke de Bourbon, Madame the Duchess D An- 
goulemc, Madame the Duchess de Berry, Ma 
dame the Duchess d Orleans, Madame the Du 
chess de Bourbon, and Mademoiselle de Conde ; 
at the same time also, all the great officers of 
the Crown, all the ministers of State, all the 
councillors of State, all the masters of requests, 
all the marshals, all the cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, grand-vicars, and canons, all the pre 
fects and sub-prefects, all the employes in the 
government offices, all the judges, and, with 
them, the 10,000 richest proprietors of those who 
live sumptuously. 
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"This accident would certainly grieve the 
French, because they are a good people, and 
because they could not see with indifference the 
sudden disappearance of so great a number of 
their fellow-countrymen. But this loss of 30,000 
individuals, reputed the most important in the 
State, would cause chagrin only in a point of 
view purely sentimental ; for there would not 
result therefrom any political evil. It would be 
easy to replace the persons missing. In the 
first place, there are a great number of French 
men in a condition to execute the functions of 
the King s brother ; many capable of filling the 
rank of princes as suitably as Monseigneur the 
Duke d Angoul^me, Monseigneur the Duke de 
Berry, &c. Then the ante-chambers of the 
Chateau are full of courtiers ready to occupy 
the places of the great Crown-officers ; the army 
possesses hundreds of military men, as good 
captains as our present marshals. How many 
clerks there are worth our ministers of State ! 
men of business fitter to manage the affairs of 
the departments than the prefects and sub-pre 
fects now in office ! advocates as good juriscon 
sults as our judges! curls as capable as our 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops, grand-vicars, and 
canons! As for the 10,000 proprietors, living 
sumptuously, their heirs would not require much 
apprenticeship to enable them to perform the 
honours of their salons as well as themselves." 



Paragraphs so pungent as the above, with 
the conclusions appended to them, that soci 
ety was in a state of utter confusion and re 
quired re-organizalion, naturally gave of 
fence in high quarters ; and a prosecution 
was instituted against the author, which, 
however, terminated in an acquittal. The 
peculiar value of a pamphlet so slight as the 
Parabole, as connected with the history of 
Saint-Simon, is, that in it he first asserted in 
language level to the popular apprehension, 
the superiority of the industrial classes in 
society, and his idea that their interests 
should be the peculiar care of the political 
system. 

The doctrines of the Paralole were more 
fully developed and more methodically ex 
pounded in subsequent works ; particularly 
in one entitled " Catechisrne des Industriels." 
In this work, he takes a retrospective view 
of the course of French history, dividing it 
into several epochs, and showing what in 
terests were predominant in each. Then, 
having established these two propositions 
1st, That the industrial classes (including 
in that designation all who live by labour of 
any kind) are the most useful to society ; 
and, 2d, That the proportion of these class 
es to the rest of society has been continual 
ly increasing with the advance of civiliza 
tion ; he proceeds to predict the downfal of 
the existing military and feudal regime, and 
the establishment in its stead of a new or in 
dustrial regime; that is, of a political sys 



tem in which not only shall the predomi 
nant interests be those of industry, but the 
administration itself shall be in the hands of 
the industrial class. It was also announced 
by Saint-Simon in this Calechisrne, that 
there was in preparation a work in which 
its views were to be fortified and completed 
an exposition, namely, of " the scientific 
system and the system of education," that 
were to correspond with the new or indus 
trial era. " This work," he says, " of which 
we have laid down the basis, and of which 
we have intrusted the execution to our pu 
pil Augusle Comte, will expound the indus 
trial system d priori, while here we expound 
it d posteriori." The fulfilment of the 
promise came out at length in M. Comte s 
" Systeine de Politique Positive," a work 
with which Saint-Simon, however, was only 
partially satisfied. It expounded the gene 
ralities of his system, he said, only as they 
appeared from the Aristotelian point of view ; 
the religious and sentimental aspect being 
overlooked. Nevertheless, such as it was, 
the work, he said, was the best that had yet 
been written on general politics. How 
thoroughly, at all events. M. Comte had im 
bibed his master s notion regarding the ave- 
nir of the industrial classes, may be perceiv 
ed from the large space which this notion 
occupies in that part of his great indepen 
dent work, the "Cours de Philosophie Posi 
tive," which it devoted to socioldgy. 

Saint-Simon s success with the public, 
meanwhile, was very disproportionate to the 
earnestness with which he preached his 
views. Some new pupils had, indeed, been 
added to his little college, of whom the most 
distinguished were MM. Bazard and Enfan- 
tin ; but beyond this intimate circle of 
sanguine young men, all society was slug 
gish and indifferent. Poor, obscure, and 
neglected, usually, he says, he bore up well; 
"his esteem for himself always increasing 
in proportion to the injury he did to his re 
putation." Once, however, on the Oth of 
March, 1S23, his resolution gave way, and 
he fired a pistol at his own head. The 
wound was not fatal ; and, with the loss of 
an eye, Saint-Simon returned to the world, 
to live yet a little longer in it. 

And now came the closing stage of his 
extraordinary career. Resuming all his 
general ideas in science and politics, and 
impregnating the whole mass with a higher 
and warmer element than he had yet been 
master of, he, the one-eyed and disfigured 
valetudinarian, was to bequeathe to the world 
as the total result of his life and labours, a 
New Religion ! This he did in his " Nou- 
veau Christianisme," which may be regard 
ed as the summary of Saint-Simonianism 
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by Saint-Simon himself. In this work the 
ruling idea is that Christianity is a great 
progressive system, rolling as it were over 
the ages, acting at all times on the thoughts 
and actions of men, hut continually imbib 
ing in return fresh power out of the mind of 
the race, and retaining only as its eternal 
and immutable germ this one adage, " Love 
one another." Of this great progress of 
Christianity, the first stage, according to 
Saint-Simon, hud been the Catholic system, 
which had rendered great services to hu 
manity, especially by its recognition of the 
distinction between the spiritual arjd tempo 
ral powers, but which had also failed in es 
sential respects. After it, came the Protes 
tantism of Luther, which, doing less for hu 
manity, had failed still more grossly. Lu 
ther, Saint-Simon said, was a heretic, 
against whom this charge might be alleged 
that having Europe as a tabula rasa be 
fore him, he did not make a good use of his 
splendid opportunity, but threw down among 
the hungry nations a mass of low and pro 
saic sentiments. Lastly, he himself, Saint- 
Simon, was the harbinger of a new and tri 
umphant stage the Saint-Simonian phase 
of Christianity. Of this Saint-Simonianism 
the fundamental peculiarity was to consist 
in an expansion or modification of the per 
manent maxim of Christianity into the fol 
lowing formula : " Religion ought 1o direct 
society towards the great end of the most ra 
pid possible amelioration, physical and mo 
ral, of the condition of the class the most nu 
merous and poor." No longer was there any 
necessity for keeping up the distinction be 
tween the religious and the social, the spi 
ritual and the material, the welfare of the 
individual soul and the interests of the mass ; 
the two were to be united ; and religion 
was to consist, expressly and definitively, in 
the reorganization of society, according to 
the foregoing formula. 

What then, more closely considered, was 
the Saint-Simonian religion practically to 
consist in ? Plainly in this the raising of 
the sunken industrial classes, and their tho 
rough and equable diffusion through the en- 
tire mass of society, so that the whole might 
move freely within itself. Were this all, 
however, the result would be a mere chaos 
and bewilderment. A principle of order, 
of government, must be introduced. This, 
accordingly, was supplied in the principle 
of the Saint-Simonian hierarchy, asserted by 
Saint-Simon himself, and thus expressed by 
his followers : " To each man a vocation 
according to his capacity ; to each capacity 
a recompense according to its works." In 
this, the second fundamental principle of 
the Saint-Simonian system, there is, it will 



be perceived, a direct denial of the theory 
of absolute equality. It asserts the radical, 
inexplicable fact of the difference of capaci 
ties and dispositions between man and man ; 
and even deifies the fact so as to make it fur 
nish the. supreme principle of social order. 
All privileges of birth being abolished, and 
each generation being thus left an indepen 
dent aggregation of freely-moving social 
atoms, there is to result in each a sponta 
neous government by a hierarchy of func 
tionaries designated by nature herself. 
These functionaries, again are to be animated 
by the fundamental Saint-Simonian princi 
ple of administration, that of" the most rapid 
possible amelioration of the condition of the 
class the most numerous and poor;" and 
thus on these two principles the world is to 
revolve, moving forward, in majestic harmo 
ny, towards its unseen consummation. 

Reconstructed according to the two funda 
mental Saint-Si rnonian principles, society 
would assume the form of a church-uni 
versal. Men of industry, employed in ma 
terial occupations ; sai^ans employed in 
scientific speculations ; and priests, uniting 
both capacities this would be all society ; 
chiefs of industry, chiefs of savans, chiefs 
of priests this would be all government. 
And thus from the supreme pope or pontiff 
of the race as the apex, down through an 
infinite numbcrof sections towards the base, 
each generation of mankind would constitute 
an independent self- formed triangular solid, 
of which priests, thinkers, and labourers 
would be the atoms. 

Thus, in the vear 1825, did this singular 
and egotistic Frenchman compile the gene 
ralizations of his life, and give them to the 
world as a New Christianity. The divinity 
of the former Christianity he admitted, but 
he al-o, he was convinced, had a divine 
mission to supersede it. He had even had 
French supernatural intimations to that 
effect. "In the prison of the Luxembourg," 
he said, " I saw a vision. My ancestor 
Charlemagne appeared to me, and said, 
Since the world was, no family has had the 
honour to produce a hero and a philosopher 
both of the first rank. This honour is reserved 
for my house. My son, thy successes as a 
philosopher will equal mine as a warrior 
and a statesman. " 

To promulgate his views now completed, 
Saint-Simon, in conjunction with his pupils, 
founded a journal, to be called, " Le Pro- 
ducteur." The project of this paper may 
be said to have been formed on his death 
bed. Having already suffered much from 
pain and ill-health, he breathed his last 
on the 19th of May, 1825, in the presence 
of his favourite disciples, Comte, Thierry, 
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Rodrigues, Bazard, and Enfantin. To them 
his last words were addressed : " It has 
been imagined," he said, speaking in an 
especial manner to Rodrigues, although 
with a prophetic reference, one might think, 
to Comte, "that all Religion whatever ought 
to disappear, because we have succeeded in 
proving the decrepitude of that which exists. 
But Religion cannot disappear from the 
world : it can only change its form. Do 
not forget this, Rodrigues, and remember 
that, in order to do great things, one must 
be enthusiastic (pour fairedes grandeschoses 
il faut etre passionne). My whole life sums 
itself up in a single thought: To assure 
to all mankind the freest possible develop 
ment of their faculties. " * * "The future 
is ours," he said, after a pause; and laying 
his hand to his head, died. 

On M. Olinde Rodrigues, as the earliest 
disciple and special legatee of his master, it 
devolved to conduct the Producteur, and gene 
rally to superintend the diffusion of that mass 
of miscellaneous notions, for the most part 
merely critical and destructive, but in part, 
also, organic and positive, which he had be 
queathed to the world. His associates were 
MAI. Bazard, Enfantin, Cerclet, Buchez, 
and one or two others, who had recently 
joined the little College. M. Comte seems 
already to have schemed for himself that 
path which was to carry him, like a solitary 
luminary, out of the Saint-Simonian cluster. 

The position of public affairs in the year 
1825 was such, that it was deemed advisable 
by the Associates not to attempt a wholesale 
promulgation of the Saint-Simonian faith, 
but to confine themselves to an exposition 
of the Saint-Simonian doctrines regarding 
the Reorganization of Industry, the coining 
Industrial Regime, &c. This restriction 
had its advantages; for it secured the co 
operation of many men of liberal tendencies, 
who, at that period of reaction towards ab 
solutism, were willing to use such an organ 
as the Producleur, although they had no 
affection for the more esoteric Saint-Simo 
nian theories. Accordingly, the Producteur 
reckoned among its contributors Armand 
Carrel, and other young chiefs of the grow 
ing Republicanism. For pecuniary reasons, 
however, the publication was ultimately 
abandoned. 

It was now imagined by some that Saint- 
Simonianism was defunct. This, however, 
was a mistake. Ardent spirits throughout 
France had been seized with the enthusiasm ; 
correspondences had been carried on ; and 
individual disciples, debarred the utterance 
of their special opinions in the Producteur, 
had found a voice for them in occasional in 
dependent publications. Suddenly a new 



outburst took place under the auspices of 
M. Bazard. Advertising a course of lec 
tures which were to be delivered in the Rue 
Taranne, and were to contain "a complete 
exposition of the Saint-Simonian faith," lie 
rallied round -him the scattered Saint-Simo- 
nians. Associated with him as colleagues, 
were MM. Rodrigues and Enfantin ; and to 
this triumvirate many new men of ability 
and education attached themselves, among 
whom may be mentioned MM. Hyppolite 
Carnot, Michel, Chevalier, Fourncl, Barrault, 
Dugied, Charles Duveyrier, and Talabot. 

As in. the Producteur the Associates had 
been obliged by considerations of prudence 
to restrict themselves to the exposition of 
certain doctrines of immediate consequence, 
so now they revelled at pleasure in all the 
higher speculations of Saint-Simonianism. 
Now for the first time was the Saint-Simo 
nian creed filled out and formulized. " God," 
said the Associates, "is all that is; all is in 
Him; all communicate through Him." He 
manifests Himself in two sets of aspects; 
on the one hand, as spirit, intelligence, wis 
dom ; on the other, as matter, force, beauty. 
The true action of this Pan or Deity upon 
the human race has been through gifted 
human spirits born at intervals. Moses, 
Numa, Orpheus, these men, representing as 
it were that aspect of the Divinity whose 
type is matter, force, beauty, had organized 
the material efforts of the race, they were 
chiefs of Worship ; the founders of Christi 
anity, representing the Divine spirit, intelli 
gence, wisdom, had organized the spiritual 
j efforts of the race, and were chiefs of Doc 
trine ; for Saint-Simon it had been reserved 
| to unite the flesh and the spirit, and organ- 
ize the religious efforts of the race he was 
the Head of the Church. The systems of 
Moses, Orpheus, and Numa had been sys 
tems of national ceremonial ; Christianity 
seized on the individual soul ; the system of 
Saint-Simon pointed (o a theocratic association 
of all under the highest savans and the 
highest chiefs of industry ; whose adminis 
tration was to be regulated by the two 
fundamental principles " L Amelioration," 
&c., and " A chacun," &c. Hitherto all 
societies had been presided over by merely 
dead laws ; that is, by the letter of laws es 
tablished at some point of the past time by 
the legislator whose name they bore as the 
Mosaic law by Moses, the laws of Numa by 
Numa, and so on. The law of the Saint- 
Simonian constitution of society, however, 
was to be a living law ; that is, it was to 
consist in a perpetual succession of com 
mands issued on occasion by a perpetual 
series of living men. Or, in the words em 
ployed by M. Bazard himself, " In the future 
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all the law that shall exist will consist in the 
declaration by which he who presides over 
an office shall make known his will to his 
inferiors, sanctioning his prescriptions with 
punishments and rewards."* Cohering in 
virtue of this law, society will move on 
under one impulse towards one goal ; there 
will be a million of arms, but only one head ; 
arranged in a descending hierarchy, and 
paid according to a tariff of salaries, all the 
men of each generation will depend upon 
him who for the time shall occupy the place 
of supreme king or pontiff of the globe, the 
strongest, the most sympathetic, the most 
generalizing (le plus generalisateur) of 
living beings. Such, in gamboge and ver 
milion, is the Saint-Simonian millennium. 

While revelling for their own private 
gratification in these apocalyptic anticipa 
tions, the Associates were not neglecting the 
humbler task of disseminating ideas critical 
of the existing state of things. An imme 
diate corollary of the Saint-Simonian system 
which they occupied themselves with assert 
ing to the public, was the necessity of the 
abolition of the law of inheritance. Main 
taining, as we have seen, the natural ine 
quality of men in point of capacity, the 
Saint-Simonians nevertheless were adherents 
of the political equality proclaimed in 1789, 
and the full development of which, accord 
ing to M. Chevalier, " will consist in the 
obliteration of all the political inequalities 
founded on the right of birth." That a man 
should inherit property from his father 
they considered one of these inequalities. 
Therefore, in the Saint-Simonian constitu 
tion of society, the property of deceased per 
sons should return immediately to the state. 
All children would be taken care of and 
educated by a supreme college in a con 
genial professional direction ; furnished with 
whatever was necessary, and then launched 
on life to fare according to their own 
merits. 

As an organ for the promulgation of this 
and other Saint-Simonian doctrines, the As 
sociates, in 1830, founded a weekly Journal, 



* As little as possible have we interrupted our 
exposition with comments of our own ; at this 
point, however, we would bid our readers again 
observe that implied annihilation, in the Saint-Si 
monian system, of the moral sense as an ultimate 
thing in man, which he formerly remarked in the 
languag&lt;of Saint-Simon himself. Right and wrong, 
according to the Saint-Simonians, are but generali 
zations like the laws of astronomy ; and as it be 
longs to the savans of one class to decree what the 
more ignorant of the race are to believe concerning 
the moon and the stars, so it belongs to the savans 
of another class to decree the duty of man. If we 
mistake not, M Comte, in his " Cours de Philoso 
phic Positive," expressly affirms this. 



called " L Organisateur." About the same 
time also, in order to furnish a nucleus, as it 
were, round which the Saint-Simonian crys 
tallization of society might commence, they 
formed themselves into a family living in 
common in a house in the Rue Monsigny. 
Of this establishment MM. Bazard and En- 
fantin assumed the co-ordinate supremacy. 
Of these two men, M. Louis Reybaud pre 
sents an elaborate contrast. Bazard, he 
says, who before his adhesion to Saint- 
Simonianisrn had taken an active interest 
in Revolutionary politics, was still apt to 
assume the profane point of view, and accom 
modate his expositions to circumstances; he 
was a man of logic, and delighted in details ; 
Enfantin, on the other hand, was an enthu 
siast, continually forging ideas in the labora 
tory of his own thoughts, and seeking points 
of contact with the world only in the Saint- 
Simonian future. Together, they comple 
mented each other Enfantin urging on his 
colleague, whose disposition it was to look 
round at every step, so as to ascertain his 
environment. Left to himself, the chances 
were that Enfantin would bring on a crash 
by his too hardy experimentation ; in similar 
circumstances Bazard would probably hesi 
tate, abdicate his dictatorship, and sink into 
an ordinary phifosophe. 

Scarcely had the establishment of the 
Rue Monsigny been formed, when Paris 
was shaken, and the prospects of the coun 
try changed by the Revolution of July. The 
Associates seized the opportunity to make a 
demonstration ; and for several days all 
Paris was laughing at a strange placard 
signed " Bazard-Enfantin," which was seen 
posted on the walls beside the proclamations 
of Lafayette. After the restoration of order, 
and the accession of Louis-Philippe, it was 
deemed proper to take some notice of the 
Saint-Simonian demonstration ; and in the 
Chamber of Deputies MM. Dupin and Mau- 
guin denounced the Associates as a sect 
preaching doctrines subversive of order, viz. 
the Community of Property and the Com 
munity of Women. This drew forth a re 
ply from Bazard and Enfantin, dated the 
1st of October, 1830, in which both imputa 
tions were denied. As for the doctrine of 
the Community of Property, they declared 
that it was directly contrary to the funda 
mental maxim of their system that every 
man should be placed according to his ca 
pacity, and recompensed according to his 
works. Nevertheless, they admitted that 
they desired the abolition of the law of in 
heritance. On the subject of the rights of 
women, they professed that what they aimed 
at was the complete emancipation of the 
sex, so that woman might reveal her powers, 
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whatever they are, to the utmost, and per- I Soon, however, the Saint-Simonian Church 



form her full part in the social evolution. 
The law of marriage, however, by which 
one man was conjoined to one woman, so as 
to form a social unit, they regarded as holy ; 
and all the modification they would make of 
it would be for the facilitation, in certain 
cases, of divorce. 

Never was Saint-Simonianism more pros 
perous than in 1830 and 1831. At the be 
ginning of the latter year, especially, the 
Confederates were able to congratulate them 
selves on a special piece of srood fortune 
the accession, namely, of M. Pierre Leroux, 
a man of the highest character, who had 
raised himself from the situation of a com 
mon printer to the reputation of being one of 
the most profound of French thinkers and 
writers. M. Leroux brought with him into 
the service of Saint-Simonianism the Globe 



was torn by a schism. The seeds of dis 
union had already long existed in the differ 
ent tendencies of the two leaders Hazard 
and Enfantin. Hazard, the man of logic, 
who wished to convince his hearers; En 
fantin, who would always appeal to the 
heart, holding that " the most prompt, the 
most decisive, the most triumphant way of 
acting on the human organization is infatu 
ation." The two questions on which they 
had come to differ were those of the eman 
cipation of the working classes and the 
emancipation of women : with regard to 
each Enfantin went far beyond Bazard. 
On the second question especially his opi 
nions were extreme. " Christianity," said 
Enfantin, " had declared the emancipation 
of woman; but still, in European society, 
she occupied a subaltern position, and it was 



daily newspaper, of which at that time he the part of Saint-Simonianism to raise her to 



was editor. On the 18th of January, 1831, 
this paper appeared, for the first time, as a 
professed journal of Saint-Simonian opinions. 
The proselytism which followed was past 
belief. Dreamers, thinkers, artists, poets, 
all caught the contagion. Among the more 
prominent converts were MM. Raynaud 
Hoart, Emile Pereire, Mesdames Bazard 
and St. Hilaire, MM. Lambert, Saint Che- 
ron, Gu6roult, Charton, Cazeaux, Dugueit, 
and Flachat-Mony. The establishment in 
the Rue Monsigny was enlarged, and to 
prevent the too rapid influx of new members, 
two probationary schools were instituted, 
from which it was to be recruited. Mean 
while, all the Associates were active, each 
according to his peculiar tastes ; some, as 
Carnot and Dugied, in popularizing the 
Saint-Simonian doctrines by means of lec 
tures ; others, as Leroux. in methodizing the 
metaphysics of their creed ; and others, as 
Chevalier and Barrault, in more immediate 
literary and social applications. Enfantin, 
too, striking hard blows at the existing eco 
nomy of society, came forth with a modifi 
cation adapted for temporary use, of the ge 
neral Saint-Simonian demand for the aboli 
tion of the privileges of birth a proposal, 
namely, for the abolition, in the first place, 



of the law of collateral succession. 
lish collateral succession," he said, 



complete, equality, in all social respects, 
with man. " Every man," he said, " who 
pretends to impose a law on women, is not a 
Saint-Simonian. The only position of the 
true Saint-Simonian with regard to woman, 
is to declare his incompetence to judge her. 
The woman must reveal to us for herself all 
that she thinks, all that she desires, all that 
she wishes for the future." 

These differences, which Bazard did not 
long survive, led to a disruption of the Saint- 
Simonian camp ; and at a general meeting 
on the 19th of November, 1831, Leroux, 
Raynaud, Cazeaux, Pereire, and others, se 
ceded, leaving Enfantin to organize the re 
mainder, with RodVigues as his subordinate. 
Enfantin continued to carry on the Society. 
As might be expected, his favourite topics 
now were those on which the schism had 
taken place. Acting on his own maxim 
that it was incompetent for the man to legis 
late for the woman and yet at the same 
time maintaining, that until the new femi 
nine code should be given, the work of so 
cial regeneration could be considered as 
only attempted in half, he occupied himself 
chiefly with speculations as to the advent of 
some woman of genius, whose business 
it would be to supply what was wanted. To 



Abo- this " coming woman," alone it belonged to 
; and indicate the avenir of her sex. Might she 
thus not only will the Novelist be deprived not even then be upon the earth ? What if 
of his standing device of rich uncles dying! she word in Paris! In that case possibly 
in the Indies, but the State will gain posses- she might be discovered, and even illumi- 
sion of an annual income for useful pur- nated as to the fact of her own mission ! In 
poses." Preaching such doctrines over the | a perpetual succession of balls, files, and 
length and breadth of France, the Globe reunions, therefore, let her be sought for ! 
produced powerful effects. At Toulouse, Let all Paris be invited ; the giddy pretty 
Montpelier, Lyons, Metz, and Dijon, there j ones will slip through the meshes, the golden 
arose branch establishments, connected with j fish will remain in the net. 
the Saint-Simonian Church of the metro- Hundreds of fair Parisiennes, says M. 
polis. i Louis Reybaud, attended the brilliant Saint- 
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Simonian reunions of the winter of 1832. 
They danced, laughed, and enjoyed them- 
selves still the expected woman came not. 
Money began to fail the Associates ; and at 
length their establishment was brought to a 
sudden close by a prosecution instituted 
against t ho m by the legal authorities. En- 
fan tin and Rodrigues had also begun to 
quarrel on the old question ; Rodrigues de 
murring from certain opinions of Enfantin 
of an extreme nature regarding the law of 
Saint-Simonian marriage. Accordingly the 
Family of the Rue Monsigny was dissolved, 
and the publication of the Globe abandoned. 

On the dissolution of the general associa 
tion, Enfantin, who possessed a house with 
large grounds at Menilmontant, near Paris, 
removed thither with about forty of his ad 
herents, of whom the chief were MM. Bar- 
rault, Michel Chevalier, Lambert, Eichtall, 
Fournol, Charles Duveyrier, and Talabot. 
Here they constituted a sort of Saint-Simo 
nian monastery on Communist principles ; 
dividing their time between manual labour 
and intellectual speculations. They all 
wore a dress of the same fashion : "a blue 
close coat with short flaps, a belt of varnish 
ed leather, a red cap, white trowsers, a 
handkerchief round the neck, hair thrown 
back and glossy behind, moustachios and 
beard V orient-ale." All acknowledged 
Enfantin as their Father and Superior. 

The lucubrations of the Associates at 
Menilmontant assumed a higher and more 
mystic form than the Saint-Si monians had 
yet pretended to. " Le Livre Nouveau," 
as they called the manuscript in which they 
entered their meditations, is described as 
having contained a sort of rhythmical meta 
physics, or, as M. Reybaud terms it, " an 
algtbraof religion," expressed in Biblical 
language. In August, 1832, however, this 
new phase of Saint-Simonianism was also 
brought to a close. To defend a second 
action which had been brought against them, 
the Associates appeared, on the 27th of that 
month, before the Cours &lt;V Assizes. Enfan 
tin, Duveyrier, and Chevalier were con 
demned ; and the first subjected to a term of 
imprisonment. This was the signal for a 
general dispersion ; the more enthusiastic 
disciples exiled themselves from France ; 
the remainder, laying aside the special badge 
of their sect, and only retaining, more or less 
diluted, the general ideas of the school, dif 
fused themselves through society. 

Precisely at the time when Saint Simo 
nian ism, as an established faith, was thus 
suppressed in France, another system, re 
sembling it in certain respects, and upon the 
whole still more curious, if not so powerful, 
began to attract public attention. This was 



the system of Fourierism, as it was called, 
after the founder, Fourier. 

Francois-Charles-Marie Fourier was born 
at BesaiiQon, the 7th April, 1768, seven 
years and a half after Saint-Simon. His 
father was a small woollen-draper ; and 
Fourier, whose earliest years were spent in 
the shop, was destined for a similar mercan 
tile employment. A dreamy, singular, 
awkward youth, with an insatiable appetite 
for all kinds of information, and a great diffi 
culty of expressing himself, he seems all 
the while that he was earning his bread by 
labours in the shop and the counting-house, 
to have lived intellectually in a world of his 
own. That he must have been an assidu 
ous student in private of the mathematical 
and physical sciences, and indeed of all de 
scriptions of knowledge whatever, is clear 
from the enormous mass of miscellaneous 
notions which he has left heaped up in his 
writings. The direction of his labours, 
however, came from within ; for some sin 
gular superfetation or mal-organization of 
spirit, which made him different from other 
men, rendered him independent of their opi 
nions or society, and placed him out of rap - 
port as it were with surrounding things, so 
that between what he saw existing, and what 
he schemed within himself, there was per 
petual discord. In short, he was a man of 
one idea, as the phrase is; one of those men, 
the exact opposite of the poet in their con 
stitution, who, instead of holding the mirror 
up to Nature, explore her with a lamp. 
How strong and intense in Fourier was this 
innate conception of things which he had 
brought into the world with him, is illus 
trated by an account he gives of two circum 
stances which, he says, made an ineffaceable 
impression on him in his early years. The 
one was, that when a boy of five he had 
been reprimanded in his father s shop for 
contradicting some one who had told a lie 
in his presence ; the other, that, when nine- 
| teen years of age, he had assisted, in his 
capacity as a merchant s clerk, at a sub 
mersion of corn with a view to keep up high 
j prices. In the one he received his first ex- 
! perience of the fact that falsehood is tolerat- 
! ed ; in the other he was present at one of 
the results of monopoly. 

Possibly, from the very fact that his dis 
cord with the world about him was so 
thorough and radical, Fourier, up to a com 
paratively late period, lived a life of calm 
observation, amounting, in appearance, to 
acquiescence. That society, as it existed, 
was one complex system of fallacy and suf 
fering seems to have become in his mind a 
settled fact, which one must just accept as 
such, and endure. All that one could do 
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was to exhibit to the world a model, con 
structed out of one s own thoughts, of a new 
and perfect system of society : if such a 
model were duly set forth, the world would 
doubtless strive towards conformity with it, 
and in the process of years would attain to 
it. One need be in no hurry, however; it 
was more essential to build up the scheme 
completely in one s mind so as ultimately 
to place a finished and perfect model on the 
table, than to come forth immediately as a 
mere critic. Indeed, the evil of the exist 
ing system was so great, that to strike a 
blow or indicate a change here and there 
would not do ; the entire edifice must be 
pulled down and rebuilt, and one s best oc 
cupation, therefore, were leisurely, and, 
apart from all ephemeral politics, to prepare 
the new plan. 

Full of such strange thoughts regarding 
the world about him. the eccentric and taci 
turn merchant s clerk was slowly building 
up in his own head a mass of uncouth forms 
of language, descriptive to himself of his 
ideal system of society, fie was one of 
those minds, apparently, who accept the 
mere conceptions that arise arbitrarily in 
the understanding itself, as of equal value, as 
regards truth, with those revelations con 
cerning the external world, which come 
through experience. That he was by no 
means destitute of the power of observation 
is clear, from the allusions in his writings 
to existing wrongs and defects ; and that he 
did not undervalue those general ideas in 
which thinkers have summed up, as it were, 
in literary forms, the past experience of the 
race, is proved by his fondness for study. 
But the views and ideas thus derived from 
contact with the world, and with other in 
tellects, he seemed to flood and drench with 
others that welled up in his mind from some 
internal source. Half the tnesrneric-seer, 
and half the scientific analyst in his consti 
tution, he seemed, if we may so express it, 
to live intellectually in an apartment of 
which one window fronted the actual world, 
while the other looked back into the region 
of supernatural conditions, out of which all 
things have sprung. Seated at this back 
window, he would woo out of the darkness 
all sorts of conceptions regarding God, the 
Creation, and other transcendental matters, 
about which no man can possibly know 
anything by his own strength ; then, re 
moving to the other window, he would de 
rive from the bustle without, accurate con 
ceptions regarding the actual world ; and 
finally mingling the two heaps of notions 
together, he would proceed to organize the 
mass as if it were homogeneous. 

That this is a correct representation of 



Fourier s mind and habits, will appear when 
we describe the nature of his system, as 
developed in his " The"orie des Quatre 
Mouvements, et des Destinies Generates," 
published anonymously at Lyons in 1808, 
and which, with the exception of an article 
on the state of European politics published 
five years before in a newspaper of the same 
town, was, it is believed, his first attempt to 
communicate with the world through the 
press. In this bizarre and singular work 
all the more singular as being the produc 
tion of an obscure clerk who had attained 
his thirty-eighth year without doing anything 
to reveal himself out of the counting-house 
are contained the germs of all that Fou 
rier ever wrote. Here, therefore, it may be 
as well to present a general outline of his 
entire system, as first promulgated in 1808, 
and afterwards only filled out and expound 
ed. 

In religion Fourier was a Pantheist ; in 
other words, God, the world, and man, were 
all blended and confused in his idea of ex 
istence as a whole. Using formal language, 
however, he viewed the world as an evolu 
tion of three external co-existing principles 
God, matter, and justice, or mathematical 
truth. God or will is the cause of the des 
tinies of things ; justice is the reason of 
them. The universal will manifests itself 
in the form of a law of universal attraction, 
by which all that exists is regulated. This 
universal attraction distinguishes itself into 
five species, or, as Fourier called them, 
movements 1st, material attraction, which 
was discovered by Newton ; 2rf, organic at 
traction, pervading the inner constitution of 
bodies ; 3d, arornal attraction, or the attrac 
tion of imponderables ; 4//i, instinctual at 
traction, or the attraction of instincts and 
passions ; 5th, social attraction, or the at 
traction of man to his future destinies. Of 
these five movements only four were an 
nounced, as appears from the title in Fou- 
I rier s first work ; the arornal attraction was 
afterwards added. Pervaded by this uni 
versal law of attraction, all nature was full 
i of analogies, and in every part one might 
I discern the rhythm of the whole. Friend 
ship, for instance, was symbolically repre 
sented in the circle ; love in the ellipse. 

The entire duration of the world, as it 
now is, will be 80,000 years ; half will be 
a period of ascendence, and half of descend- 
ence. The world, as yet, is only in its 
j 7000th year; consequently young and fool- 
ish, and far from being what it will be. 
God peopled the world originally with six 
teen distinct races of .men, nine of which 
were placed in the Old, and seven in the 
American hemisphere. All these, however, 
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were made with the same fundamental dis 
positions; and hence, their mingled progeny 
forms but one species. God has also re 
served for himself the power of eighteen 
supplementary creations of men. In the 
act of creation there is a conjunction of 
Austral and Boreal Fluids; hence, as the 
supplementary creations come to take place, 
the earth will gradually become a beautiful 
garden ; the masses of polar ice will be 
melted away, the whole sea will become 
navigable, and, the salt having been disen 
gaged, will at length consist of excellent 
fresh water, which sailors may drink. 

The soul of man is immortal ; and is 
subject to reproduction in new forms not, 
however, as the Hindoos say, in forms either 
nobler or viler, according to circumstances, 
hut always in forms nobler than those alrea 
dy passed through. For each soul there 
will be one hundred and ten transmigrations 
in all. The various planets, also, will, at 
the periods when respectively they have at 
tained their full developments, exchange 
their spiritual burdens each planet, as it | 
were, emptying itself into the one imme- j 
diately above it in the scale of importance. I 

Human nature is a compound of twelve j 
distinct passions : five sensitive, which to- I 
gether made up the desire of individual en- I 
joyment ; four affective (love, friendship, 
ambition, and family-feeling), which lead to j 
the formation of groups; and three govern 
ing or distributive (the cabalistc, or love of I 
intrigue, the alternante,oT craving for variety, j 
and the composite, or inspiration of art). I 
which produce series. As group is the as 
sociation of individuals, so series is the as 
sociation of groups. The ultimate tendency 
of series, again, is towards unity ; and thus 
the passion for unity expresses the aim and 
longing of the whole human being, and is the 
result of the free play of all the twelve compo 
nent passions, as light is the result of all the 
prismatic tints. Conformity, therefore, to this 
passion for unity, or in other words, submis 
sion to the law of passional attraction (at 
traction passionnee), is the true theory of 
conduct. Duty is entirely a human idea ; 
attraction only i. e. physical tendency, 
comes from God. The distinction between 
certain passions as good, and others as bad, 
is a fallacious mode of speaking; all are 
good; it is impious to resist any of them ; 
and true wisdom consists in entire abandon 
ment to their impulses. What we call evil 
or wrong, has no real existence ; all misery 
has its origin in misconception. The pas 
sions are not to be denounced or struggled 
against ; they are to be utilized. If the 
medium in which the passions act, offers re 



sistance to their free play, then that medium 
must be modified. 

The present medium, that is, society as it 
now exists, does offer resistance to the free 
play of the passions. All is confusion, 
irregularity, compulsion, misconception. 
" Between the Creator and the creature 
there have been five thousand years of mis 
understanding." How shall this condition 
of things be remedied ? How shall the 
present confused medium, in which the pas 
sions are restrained, be made to evolve a 
new medium in which they shall be able to 
act freely ? By what means shall riches 
be made to succeed to poverty, truth to de 
ceit, mutual respect to oppression and revolt, 
happiness to misery 1 Philanthropists had 
announced and attempted various schemes 
having this object in view. All had failed. 
The scheme which he proposed, however, 
could not fail, being accordant with the eter 
nal mechanism of nature. This was a sys 
tem for the association of mankind in indus 
trial bodies, on the principle that each 
individual, while forming part of a whole, 
should yet be at liberty to follow his own 
tendencies and inclinations. " The disease 
which devours industry is industrial anarchy 
or incoherence." The cure, therefore, must 
consist in organization, association, harmo 
nious co-operation. But this can only be 
secured by allowing, in the first place, per 
fect individual freedom. Labour is not of 
itself naturally repugnant to man ; nay, 
man is so constituted as to find his only true 
happiness in labour ; but the happiness to be 
found must actually lie in the labour in 
which it is sought ; in other words, the la 
bour in which a man is called to engage 
ought to be of the kind which is of itself 
agreeable to him. This idea of labour, 
pleasurable for its own sake (travail attray- 
anl), was one on which Fourier laid im 
mense stress. As the English squire toils 
hard in a fox-chase, and yet likes the 
labour ; so, if the world were as it should 
be, all human beings would do as they felt 
inclined, and in so doing, would enjoy the toil. 

In order to realize this picture of a world 
busy and at the same time happy, the pre 
sent distribution of mankind over the globe, 
in cities, towns, villages, hordes, and ham 
lets, must be entirely abandoned ; and man 
kind must associate themselves anew in little 
masses called phalanxes. A group, that is, 
the little association formed by the operation 
of the sensitive and affective passions, would 
number usually from seven to nine persons; 
from twenty-four to thirty-two groups, asso 
ciated by the play of the distributive pas 
sions, would constitute a series ; and, lastly, 
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an association of several such series, repre 
senting in ilsolf the supreme tendency to 
unity, would form a phalanx. A phalanx, 



therefore, would consist of about 1800 



per 



sons of both sexes, associated together for 
all the purposes of life, and forming in effect 
a complete little community. Each phalanx 
would occupy a vast barracks or system of 
buildings called a Phalangstcre, which 
would include within itself a church, a the 
atre, dining-rooms, picture galleries, an ob 
servatory, a library, work-rooms, sleeping 
apartments, and, in short, every possible ac 
commodation that comfort would require or 
taste suggest. Every phafangy ere would 
stand in the midst of its own gardens and 
grounds. How cheaply even splendour 
might be obtained in all the arrangements 
of the phalangstere in the architecture, in 



as four and three that of Talent, therefore, 
being lowest. 

The Phalanx-system would naturally first 
be introduced into the field of agricultural 
labour. There, gradually and simply, with 
out disturbing a single established relation, 
it would succeed by its own merits. Radi 
ating thence into all trades and professions, 
it would ultimately prevail over the whole 
globe. Then would arise a new set of re 
lations, associating the separate phalanxes 
one with another, according to the most 
beautiful series. In all there would proba 
bly be about 500,000 phalanxes on the earth. 
The governor of a single phalanx would be 
called a Unarch ; the governor of four pha 
lanxes a Duarch ; the governor of twelve 
phalanxes a Tetrarch ; the governor of forty- 
eight phalanxes a Douzarch ; and so on, up 



the style of furnishing, and also in the cui- to the governor of the whole world, or Omni- 
sine, the success of the modern system of [ arch. This association of the phalanxes by 
clubs might show of the principle of which j series would supersede the present arrange- 
the Phalanx-system would in some respects I ment into provinces, nations, &c., perforrn- 
be but an extension. In the life of the pha- ing all that is good in the functions of such 
langstere all would be at liberty to follow arrangements. Certain phalanxes would 
their own bent to work, or be idle ; to stand related to one designated as the capital 
work at one trade or at several ; to be socia- of their common district ; and the associat- 
ble or retiring in their habits. The wo- j ed districts again would recognise in one 
men would naturally, according to the af- j established spot the central phalanx of the 
fective instincts of their sex, dominate in the nation. Finally, there would be one "old- 
relations of family, &c., while the men en-domed phalangstere, towards which, as 
would pursue the career of ambition ; never- | the metropolis of the world, all the railways 
theless, no restraint would be put upon the ! and all the telegraphic wires would con- 
liberty of the women exceptional in their verge j and here receiving the letters of all 
tastes and inclined to follow a profession | nations, and issuing his despatches east, 
that of medicine, for instance. As for the I north, south, and west, would sit the Omni- 
children; for them, too, the system would | arch with his clerks. This phalangstdre 
be one of attraction. They would be al- should be somewhere on the Bosphorus. All 
lowed to sing, romp, read, or even gorman- general planetary business would be trans- 
dize ; only all these manifestations would | acted in the office of the Omniarch. Thus, 



be carefully watched, and the passions, 
which they indicated, utilized. From all 
this Hi ,.: of freedom, some might say, nothing 
The contrary, 



in the case of a great discovery in the arts, 
sucli as that of the steam-engine by Watt, 
or of the publication of a book deserving a 
place among the world s classics, the Omni- 



but confusion would result. , . . u 

however, would be the case. Labour, ceas- arch would decree a tax for the benefit of 
ing to be repugnant, would organize itself] the author upon all the phalangsteres. A 
beautifully ; there would be the most admi- j tax of five francs each on all the phalang- 
rable classification and subdivision of em 
ployments; all sorts of machines for abridg 



ing labour would be introduced, and their 
invention encouraged ; and among the in 
habitants of the [&gt;hulangstgre there would 
operate the most wholesome emulation. 
Every member would be secured nmnimum 
of income, sufficient to supply his ordinary 
wants ; and over and above this there would 
be a distribution of the surplus profits among 



categories of Labour, Capital, and Talent. 
Of these Labour would have the preference, 
its share being as five, while the shares of 
Capital and Talent would be respectively 



stercs would have secured to James Watt 
100,000 for his steam-engine. Again, in 



the case of a sudden physical calamity in 
any part of the world, as, for example, an 
earthquake or inundation, the Omniarch 
would instantly despatch an industrial army 
to the spot to repair the damage. 

Such, described as literally as we have 
been able from our authorities, was the ex 
traordinary system which Fourier gave to 



the efficient members, according to the three the world. Expounded first in his " Theo- 



rie des Quatre Mouvements," published 
1808, it was enlarged and completed in his 
" Traitc do 1 Association Domestique-Agri- 
cole," published at Paris in 1822 ; in his 
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" Nouvcau Monde Industriel et Soci6taire," 
published in 1829 ; and in a work which he 
published in 1835, entitled " False Industry, 
Fragmentary, Repugnant, Deceitful ; and 
the Antidote, Natural Industry, Combined, 
Attractive, Truthful, giving Quadruple 
Profit." - All these works are in form the 
reverse of methodical or artistic ; and they 
abound in uncouth words and phrases, in 
vented by the author to express his meaning. 
Fourier was incapable himself of the task 
of popular exposition ; this he left to his 
followers. In another respect he was pe 
culiar. Most men of his class have been 
contented with giving to the world a few 
pregnant aphorisms containing the gist of 
their system; in his writings there is a per 
fect di-luge of the most rigidly reasoned and 
ingenious details. 

The sincerity of Fourier has never been 
questioned. He always talked of his own 
theory, says M. Reybaud, as of a fact domi 
nant in the world. Living in a state of iso 
lation, and dealing only with the symbols 
which in his mind had come to stand for 
things themselves, he had solved, as he fan 
cied, a gigantic equation ; and the solution 
must ultimately be accepted. In short, as 
we have already said, his mind was, in some 
respect or other, abnormal in its structure, 
so as to be out of connexion with everything 
about it. Such dogmas, for instance, as 
those which we have described, relating to 
the creation and duration of the world, indi 
cate a total breaking down in the mind 
which produced them, of all separation be 
tween the organs of conception and belief. 
According to the same method one has only 
to think anything whatever, like a Hindoo 
poet ; and then assert it to be true. One 
might assert, for instance, that there was a 
ball of fresh butter at the centre of the 
earth ; and in such a case, if the assertion 
were gravely made, there would be little 
probability that it would be contradicted. 
Now, there are many minds, Scotch and 
English, into which such an odd fancy 
might enter; but the difference between 
them and Fourier is, that whenever he con 
ceived such a thing, he ran a great risk of 
believing it. Hence the gravity with which 
he could talk of the analogy between love 
and the ellipse, of the eighteen supplement 
ary creatures, of the austral and boreal flu 
ids, of the future omniarch of the globe, 
&c. conceptions which in other minds only 
serve as a sort of intellectual snuff, to tickle 
the faculties, and keep them awake. He 
himself seemed to be aware of some such 
difference between himself and other men. 
My three systems, cosmology, psychology, 
and " analogy," he said, " are one thing ; 
VOL. ix. 9 



nother thing is my fourth, that of passional 
attraction. While you examine it. leave 
he others alone. If in them I have been 
extravagant, Newton also has written a 
commentary on the Apocalypse." 

It will have been observed that between 
he publication of Fourier s first work and 
hat of his second, there was an inter 
val of fourteen years. During this interval, 
or from 1808 to 1822, the author remained 
n the same obscure position that he had 
previously held. His " Theory of the Four 
Movements" fell dead upon the public; 
jrobably not twenty persons read it. It was 
exactly at this time, as we have seen, that 
Saint-Simon, with considerably greater suc 
cess, was maturing his views. In every 
country, however, there are minds magneti 
cally responsive to each other through their 

ery singularities ; and as Saint-Simon 
found converts in ardent young men such as 
"bmte, Rodrigues, and Thierry ; so in 1814, 
Fourier, narrower and more repulsive as his 
system was, found an adherent in a person 
named M. Just Muiron. It was only, howev 
er, after the adhesion to Fourier of M. Victor 
Considurant, a young man of energy and high 
scientific acquirements, who had been edu 
cated at the "Ecole Polytechnique," that his 
system began decidedly to make way. 
Seizing on the social philosophy of Fourier, 
to the neglect of his cabalistic science, M. 

onsiderant devoted himself, with far hap 
pier talents for exposition than his master 
possessed, to the task of diffusing the Fouri- 
erist ideas of " Pleasurable Labour," " In 
dustrial Co-operation," &c. Between 1320 
and 1830, Fourier s own works also his 

Traitc de 1 Association," &c., and his "Nou- 
veau Monde." were making his system bet 
ter known. Before this time Fourier had 
come to live in Paris, in the capacity of a 
clerk in an American mercantile house; 
and here, accordingly, about the year 1829, 
he might be seen, a little thin man of sixty, 
with a profound, severe, and sad old face, 
plodding along the streets, nobody speaking 
to him. 

It was after the Revolution of 1830, and 
precisely when Saint-Simonianism was on 
the decline, that Fourierism burst on public 
notice. Some members of the Saint-Simo- 
nian school attached themselves to Fourier, 
among whom were MM. Jules Lechevalier 
and Abel Transon ; he likewise gained a 
very efficient advocate in a lady, Madame 
Clarisse Vigoreux. By the instrumentality 
of this lady, assisted by M. Considerant and 
others, an attempt was made to exemplify 

the system in a model Phalangste re and 

agricultural colony, to be founded at Conde- 

sur-Vesgres. The attempt, however, failed ; 
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and the Confederates were obliged to con 
tent themselves with a propagation of their 
views through the press. In 1836, they 
founded a journal called "La Phalange," 
the success of which was such that Fourier, 
before his death in October, 1837, was able 
to count a number of disciples in whom he 
could be sure that his views would survive. 
Since that period, chiefly by the exertions 
of M. Considerant, who succeeded to the va 
cant chieftainship of the sect, Fourierism, or 
at least the social philosophy of Fourier, has 
continued to make progress. 

The promulgation in France almost con 
temporaneously of two such social systems 
as those of Saint-Simon and Fourier could 
not fail to produce immense effects. These 
effects began, as we have seen, to manifest 
themselves most decidedly between the years 
1830 and 1840. The Saint-Simonians, in 
deed, cohering chiefly in virtue of a com 
mon enthusiasm for progress, and a common 
attachment to a few very large general 
ideas, had been destroyed as a sect; but 
only to be dispersed through society as sepa 
rate missionaries, each in his own way, of 
doctrines in which they had been too well 
trained ever to forget them. Among the 
highest names in French literature between 
1830 and 1840, were men who had been 
educated in the Saint-Simonian school. M. 
Comte, early as his separation from the 
Saint-Simonians had been, even yet, in his 
self-selected position as the champion of a 
powerful Atheistic philosophy, retained 
many of the specific ideas of his old master. 
Uniting more of piety and sentiment with 
the Saint-Simonian creed, M. Pierre Leroux 
founded the sect of " the Humanitarians." 
From him as her speculative master, the 
celebrated authoress, George Sand, derived 
the propositions which constitute the didactic 
ingredient in her novels. Duveyrier, Car- 
not, and Chevalier, entered the lists as politi 
cal and economical writers. Lastly, gather 
ing round him the relics of the party, M. 
Olinde Rodrigues continued, in an humble 
way, to defend the memory and publish the 
opinions of his master. Thus of the Saint- 
Simonian school it may be said that it was 
disintegrated, only to be dissolved the better 
through society. Fourierism, on the other 
hand, more precise in its scheme, and de 
manding in its disciples a more narrow con 
formation of mind, has maintained its nomi 
nal existence and organization. With M. 
Considerant as its head, it now commands 
the services of a number of inferior exposi 
tors who acknowledge themselves to be Pha- 
langsterians ; it also possesses various peri 
odical organs of greater or less note. Mean 
while, its doctrines, thus diffused, and min 



gling with those which were more purely 
Saint-Simonian, have descended into all 
classes of society, have seized all descrip 
tions of minds, and have been varied, modi 
fied, and expanded into all conceivable 
forms, from the most rank and thorough 
going Communism, to the mildest advocacy 
of the extension of the co-operative princi 
ple. 

Upon a whole, the result of the labours 
of Saint-Simon and Fourier may be summed 
up in this, that their systems deposited in the 
mind of the French nation two great ideas, 
which were not there before the first, that 
European society was approaching a crisis 
the peculiarity of which as compared with 
former ones would consist in this, that it 
would be an industrial revolution in other 
words, a revolution by which not only would 
industrial interests come to predominate in 
politics, but the industrial mind itself would 
be admitted to the mastery in the administra 
tion ; the second, that the instrument in this 
change, or at least its accompaniment, would 
be an organization of the labouring classes 
into compact bodies on the principle of co 
operation and common responsibility. The 
first of these ideas is more peculiarly Saint- 
Simonian ; it is the summary expression of 
Saint-Simon s two fundamental principles, 
"L Amelioration," &c., and "A Chacun," 
&c. The other is more peculiarly Fouri- 
erist, involving as it does all that is general, 
and possibly all that is valuable, in Fourier s 
bewildering system of Phalanxes. In nei 
ther idea, simply expressed and divested of 
the rubbish attached to it, is there anything 
absolutely repugnant to good sense, or irre 
concilable with Christian belief. Indeed, by 
some influential men in our own country 
both ideas have already been accepted so 
far, at least, as to form subjects of incessant 
meditation. In Mr. Cobden, for instance, 
we see the first idea, or at least a fraction 
of it, developed almost to the pitch of bigo 
try ; hence his laughter at the Duke s letter, 
and his denunciations of the ships in the 
Tagus. 

Both ideas, however, must rest for cre 
dence upon their own proofs and merits. 
Whether it be true that society is approach 
ing a crisis in which the industrial classes 
shall assume a higher position than they have 
yet held, and if so, by what means the tran 
sition is to be most easily and peacefully 
effected are questions, to answer which one 
must diligently observe the current of the 
times. Whether, again, the co-operative 
principle be safe, practicable, or advanta 
geous in the management of business; and 
if so, what form or modification of it is the 
best are questions to yield an answer to 
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which experiment must assist reflection. 
Meanwhile, it is to France that we must look 
for our arguments and illustrations. There 
first have the questions been formally asked ; 
and there first have they been put to the 
rough issue of events. It is our part to 
watch and profit by what we see. Let us 
attempt accordingly to present here in a 
condensed and collected form such facts as 
may tend to show on what precise footing 
the questions of the enfranchisement of the 
industrial classes, and the organization of 
labour through the co-operative principle, 
now stand, in France. And first we shall 
allude to a very interesting experiment made 
some years ago by a private individual, and 
which, although undertaken for purely pri 
vate ends, and on a very small scale, has 
already acquired historical importance. 

There is in Paris, now or lately occupy 
ing the house, 11, Rue Saint Georges, a 
master house-painter, named Leclaire. On 
an average M. Leclaire employs two hun 
dred workmen. For some time after com 
mencing business, he proceeded on the same 
system with regard to his workmen which 
he saw others practising " a system which 
consists," to use his own language, " in pay 
ing the workman as little as possible, and in 
dismissing him frequently for the smallest 
fault." Finding this system unsatisfactory, 
he altered it; adopted a more liberal scale 
of wages ; and endeavoured, by retaining 
good and tried workmen permanently in his 
service, to produce some stability in the ar 
rangements of his establishment. The re 
sult was encouraging ; but still, from causes 
which were inevitable among which he 
specifies the listlessness of even the best 
workmen, and the waste of material occa 
sioned by their carelessness his profits by 
no means answered his expectations; while 
his position as a master was one of continual 
anxiety and discomfort. He resolved, there 
fore, on a total change of system. A read 
ing and intelligent man he had heard of 
the speculations regarding the applicability 
of the co-operative principle to business; a 
firm and enterprising man he was willing 
to try the experiment at his own risk. Ac 
cordingly, having made certain necessary 
preparations, he announced to his workmen, 
in the beginning of the year 1842, that, 
during that year, he was to conduct his esta 
blishment on the principle in question ; in 
other words, he was to assume them all, for 
that year, into partnership with himself, and 
form of his establishment a little industrial 
association, of which he should be the chief. 

The details of his scheme were as follows : 
All the employes of the establishment M. 
Leclaire himself included were to be al 



lowed regular wages as in other establish 
ments, each according to his rank and posi 
tion M. Leclaire a salary for the year of 
6000 francs (240), which was about the 
sum to which he considered himself entitled 
by his services ; his journeymen the ordi 
nary wages of about four francs a day (a 
pound a week) in summer, and three francs 
a day (fifteen shillings a week) in winter; 
the foremen and clerks proportionably more ; 
the apprentices proportionably less. These 
fixed allowances were to be totally indepen 
dent of the success of the experiment ; as 
regarded his men, M. Leclaire guaranteed 
their payment. But if the experiment should 
succeed, then, after the sum-total thus ex 
pended in wages had been deducted, and 
after all the other expenses of the establish 
ment had been paid such as rent, taxes, 
material, as well as the interest of the capi 
tal invested, there would still remain some 
surplus of clear profit. Now this surplus, 
whatever it was, M. L claire undertook to 
distribute faithfully among all the members 
of the establishment, each sharing in the 
ratio of his fixed allowance that is, receiv 
ing exactly that proportion of the profits 
that he received of the total wages-expenses. 
Thus, supposing the business of the year to 
yield in all 4200 ; supposing the total 
wages-expenses to be 2000, and the outlay 
in rent, taxes, material, interest, bad debts, 
&c., to be 2000 more ; then there would 
remain 200 of surplus profits, to be 
divided among all concerned. Of this 
sum each would receive that proportion 
which he received of the wages-expenses ; 
consequently, M. Leclaire s own share 
(2000 : 200 : : 240 : 24) would be 
24. In the same way the share of a jour 
neyman, whose total amount of wages du 
ring the year had been 40, would be 4 ; 
of a clerk or foreman, whose wages had 
been 60, the share would be 6 ; of an 
apprentice, whose wages had been 4, the 
share would be 8s. Even those workmen 
who should have been but a few weeks in 
the establishment were to receive in the 
same equitable proportion ; the value of 
every man s services, and consequently his 
title to a share in the profits, being always 
measured by the amount he had earned in 
wages. 

These arrangements having been agreed 
to, and some other stipulations having been 
made, the chief of which was that M. Le 
claire was still to retain the usual rights 
which belong to a master was, for instance, 
to have the sole charge of the purchase of 
materials, the undertaking of commissions, 
&c., the experiment was fairly and faithfully 
tried. The result was most satisfactory. 
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" Not one of his journeymen," we are told, 
" that had worked as much as 300 days ob 
tained less than 1500 franes (60) and some 
considerably more." According to a table 
now before us, the average wages per day 
of a journeyman house-painter in Paris is 
3f francs ; for 300 days at this rate the re 
turn would be 1050 francs (.42) ; therefore 
it would appear that a steady journeyman 
in M. Leclaire s establishment earned that 
year about 450 francs, or 18, more than 
his brethren in other establishments. On 
the supposition, which also seems the correct 
one, that M. Leclaire paid his workmen, in 
respect of their fixed wages, at the usual 
rate, this sum of 18 would represent ex 
actly what the workmen gained by the 
change of system. For M. Leclaire, him 
self, the gain was of course proportionate. 
To the 240 which he had allowed himself 
as his personal salary, he would add about 
100 as his proportion of the profits ; besides 
which, it is to be remembered, lie drew the 
interest of his invested capital. Even as a 
private speculation, therefore, the experiment 
was successful a success which is to be 
accounted for by the superior zeal and care 
fulness produced among the workmen by the 
sense of common interest and responsibility, 
or, as the French express it, solidarite. 
Every boy, for instance, who emptied a 
pot of paint into the kennel, injured himself 
and his comrades ; and although he might 
not care for his own loss, his comrades would 
take him to task for theirs : hence an advan 
tage in the system not possessed by that of 
piece-work. Morally, also, the effects of 
the experiment were admirable ; and, upon 
the whole, so decided was the success, that 
M. Leclaire continued the system on trial 
during the following year, and, so far as we 
are aware, has kept it up ever since.* 

While private individuals were thus put 
ting in practice in their own affairs, ideas 
derived from the mass of Utopian opinions 
that had been set forth by Saint-Simon and 
Fourier, it was impossible but that some of 
theic opinions should begin also to find ac 
ceptance with those public men whose posi 
tion as leaders of what was called the liberal 
party rendered them open to all new ideas of 
a political tenor. Precisely as the Whig 
and Radical parties in this country have 
derived many of their working-propositions 
from Bentham, without accepting his views 
in the mass, so the Republican party, which 



* A fuller account of M. Leclaire s experiment 
han we have had room for here, is given in 
Chambers s Edinburgh Journal. New Series. 
No. 91. 



has now attained to power in France, has 
derived much of its vital sap from the specu 
lations of Saint-Simon and Fourier. Even 
so early as 1833, there was a section of 
the Republican party which had expressly 
embraced many of the ideas of the Saint-Si- 
moniuns ; as if the suppression of the 
Saint-Simonian sect in 1832 had not really 
destroyed its vitality, but only occasioned its 
metempsychosis into the world of politics. 
At the head of this body of extreme Repub 
licans was M. Cavaignac the brother of 
the M. Cavaignac whom the present Provi 
sional Government appointed Governor-Ge 
neral of Algeria. Forming themselves into 
an association, and entering into correspon 
dence with the discontented among the 
labouring classes, they became objects of 
fear and suspicion to the Government of 
Louis-Philippe. One of their overt acts was 
the publication of a manifesto, in which, in 
dicating rather than declaring their opinions, 
they reprinted a Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, which had been written by Robe 
spierre, and proposed by him to the National 
Convention, but rejected by that body as 
subversive of admitted principles. In this 
document of Robespierre, perhaps the most 
remarkable clause was a definition of pro 
perty which it contained. " Property," said 
Robespierre, " is that portion of goods which 
is secured to a man by the laws." To this 
definition of property, all the more startling 
from its clearness and Demosthenic preci 
sion, the Associates expressed their adhesion. 
It tallied exactly with a certain portion of 
their creed as Saint Simonians that, name 
ly, which proposed the abolition of the 
Rights of Inheritance. According to Ro 
bespierre s definition, property varied as the 
law that is, as the general sense of the 
community investigating its own wants ; 
and if the law chose to decree, for instance, 
that no man should be entitled to bequeathe 
upwards of 10,000, or even that no man 
should be entitled to dispose of his posses 
sions at all after his death, then society 
would conform to those conditions, and new 
ideas of property would arise. In these 
views, audacious and destructive as they 
are, one sees only an immense extension of 
the principle of the Roman Agrarian law. 

The promulgation of such views by Ca 
vaignac and his associates produced a 
schism if a friendly private controversy 
can be called such between them and the 
more moderate and practical Republicans, 
of whom Armand Carrel was the chief and 
representative. Carrel, who, although spe- 
culatively he believed much that the Asso 
ciates had set forth in their manifesto, was 
yet led by his instincts as a man of action, 
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to select the immediate and practicable in 
preference to the remote and Utopian, had a 
difficult part to act. On the one hand, he 
had to avoid an open breach with men 
whom he respected ; on the other, he had to 
clear himself in the eyes of the public. Me 
effected both with great skill ; and, after the 
attempt of Fieschi, in 1835, had brought 
down on the Republican party tho crushing 
hand of the Government, in the shape of in 
dividual prosecutions for treason, and the 
famous September laws against the Press, he 
was able to retain his position as editor of 
the National, while Cavaignac and his asso 
ciates were either silenced in prison, or 
driven into exile.* 

It was now thought that Republicanism 
was at an end in France. Even Carrel, 
still clinging with a sort of chivalrous sorrow 
to his Republican opinions, believed the 
cause to be hopeless; for to him, says his 
biographer, M. Nisard, " a cause deferred 
was a cause lost." In this belief he con 
tinued till his death, in a duel, by the pistol- 
shot of M. Girardin. He died without hope 
his party ruined, France abject, and 
Louis-Philippe still on the throne. 

Carrel, however, was mistaken. Repub 
licanism was to revive in France ; and this 
not in that moderate form in which he had 
advocated it, but rather in the extreme and 
Utopian form from which he had dissented. 
Precisely at the period when its prospects 
were gloomiest, it received an adherent in a 
young man of literary talent M. Loui=&gt; 
Blanc. Born in Spain, of a Corsican mo 
ther, and described as being of extremely 
small stature, and very juvenile appearance, 
he threw himself with precocious ardour 
into the element of revolutionary politics. 
The result was his " History of Ten Years," 
a work which had made him tolerably well 
known in this country, even before the thirty 
hours of February had elevated him to so 
conspicuous a place as that which he now 
occupies in the eyes of the French nation and 
of Europe. It is only now, however, that 
another work of his a little volume on " The 
Organization of Labour" begins to attract 
attention among us insular folks. In this 
volume, published originally in 1839, he 
expounds a scheme of his own for Industrial 
Reform, in which, hasty and crude as it is. 
one sees the amiable enthusiasm of a youth 
who, having mastered the prevailing gene- 



* As some of the facts here given are even yet 
not generally known, it is right to state that we are 
indebted for them to the author of the article on 
Armand Carrel in No. XI. of the London and 
Westminster Review who chanced at the time to 
be at Paris, and so circumstanced as to become in 
timately acquainted with the affair. 



ralities of the Saint-Simonians and of Fou 
rier, undertakes to cast these into a form 
which shall take effect in the world in spite 
of Adam Smith. 

" Whenever," says M. Louis Blanc, "the 
certainty of being able to live by labour does 
not result from the very essence of the estab 
lished social institutions there iniquity 
reigns-" This is his fundamental maxim as 
a revolutionist; the end at which he aims as 
a Reformer is expressed in language partly 
Saint-Simonian and partly Fourierist, as fol 
lows : " The moral and material ameliora 
tion of the condition of all, by means of the 
free concurrence of all, and their fraternal 
association." More specially, that which he 
attacks in the existing constitution of society, 
is the system of competition, or, as he some 
times names it, of Individualism that" atro 
cious mercantile spirit," as he considers it, 
by which, remorselessly and selfishly using 
his own means and opportunities, every man 
in business tries to grow richer than his 
neighbour. For the mass of the people, he 
says, this system of competition is a system 
of extermination ; for the middle classes it is 
an incessant cause of bankruptcy and ruin ; 
in England, which is its hotbed and peculiar 
seat, it has produced disaster and apoplexy ; 
if it is persisted in, war between England 
and France is inevitable ; therefore, at 
once and for ever, for the good of man and 
the peace of Europe, let it be done away. 
The means by which this great end is to be 
achieved he thus expounds. 

" Let Government be considered as the su 
preme regulator of production, and, as such, 
invested with the necessary powers. Its task 
will then consist in making use of the weapon 
of competition, in order to destroy competition. 

" Let Government raise a loan of which the 
product shall be employed in the creation of 
social workshops, in the most important branches 
of the national industry. This creation requiring 
a considerable expenditure, the number of such 
workshops shall at fir.-t be limited ; in virtue of 
their very nature they will possess an expansive 
power. Government being considered as the 
sole founder of the social workshops, will have 
the right to draw up the rules and regulations, 
which shall, accordingly, possess the force of 
law. Into the social workshops shall be admit 
ted, as far as the capital collected for the pur 
chase of materials and tools will go, all workmen 
who shall offer certificates of good conduct. 
Notwithstanding that the false and anti-social 
educntion given to the present generation renders 
it difficult to find any other motive of emulation 
than an increase of pay, the salaries will be equal; 
as a totally new education will necessarily change 
ideas and manners. For the first year Govern 
ment will regulate the hierarchy of functions. 
After the first year it shall no longer be so. The 
workmen having had time to appreciate one an 
other, and all being equally interested in the 
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success of the association, the hierarchy shall be 
arranged on the principle of election. EVery 
year there shall be rendered an account of the 
net profit, of which a partition shall be made 
into three parts ; the first to be divided in equal 
portions among the members of the association ; 
the second to be employed, 1 .&lt;*, in the mainte 
nance of the old, the sick, and the infirm ; 2dly, 
in the mitigation of such distresses as may fall 
on other trades ; all trades owing such help to 
each other; and the third, to furnish tools to 
such new members as choose to join the associ 
ation. Into each association formed for trades 
carried on by large numbers together, may be 
admitted also persons belonging to trades which 
by their very nature must be scattered and con 
fined to separate spots ; so that, in this way, 
each social workshop may consist of different 
professions, grouped around one great trade, as 
so many parts of one whole, obeying the same 
laws, and partaking of the same advantages. 
Every member of the social workshop should 
have the right to dispose of his income at his 
own pleasure, but the evident economy and in 
contestable excellence of the system of life in 
common, would not fail to produce out of the 
association of labours, the voluntary association 
also of wants and pleasures. Capitalists could 
be invited to join the association, and .would 
draw the interest of the capital they had em 
barked in it, which interest would be guaranteed 
to them on the budget ; but they should not 
partake of the profits except in the quality of 
workmen. 

"The social workshop once set a-going on 
these principles, one may see what would be the 
result. In every important branch of trade, that 
of machine-making for example, or that of silk- 
manufacture, or cotton-manufacture, or that of 
printing, there would be a social workshop com 
peting with the private trade. Would the 
struggle be long 1 No ; because the social work 
shop would have over every private workshop 
the advantage that results from the superior 
economy of the system of life in common, and 
from a mode of organization in which the labour 
ers without exception are interested in producing 
fast and well. Would the struggle be subver 
sive? No ; because the Government would al 
ways have it in its power to deaden its effects 
by hindering the produce of its own workshops 
from reaching too low a level." 

Now, although these views were the pri 
vate speculations of M. Louis Blanc, and 
were even contravened by some of the most 
liberal politicians and economists of France. 
as, for instance, by M. Lamartine, and, 
most powerfully of all, by the former Saint- 
Simonian, M. Michel Chevalier, yet, upon 
the whole, it may be said, that from the year 
1840, such views of an indefinite industrial 
reform to be achieved through the co-opera 
tive principle have, in one shape or other, 
tinged all the thinking, and all the writing 
of the high French Republicans. It was 
the knowledge of this fact, doubtless, and 
the knowledge also how deeply Communist 



ideas had taken root among the industrial 
clashes, in all large towns of France, that 
enabled Louis Blanc, when republishing his 
" Organisation du Travail," a few months 
ago, to make a most striking prediction. 
" We are called Utopians," he said, " by 
practical men, because in the midst of a r- 
gime so corrupt as the present, we indulge 
in such dreams of industrial reform. But 
what would have been said of a man who, 
during the last years of Louis XV., had enu 
merated the changes that were actually to 
take place within a few years ? Well, the 
partisans of the new social order are this 
day precisely in the position of such a man. 
And, assuredly, between the existing re 
gime, and the application of our ideas, the 
distance is infinitely less than was that 
between the condition of society that sub 
sisted on the eve of 1789, and that which 
subsisted on the morrow." 

In all respects, the Revolution of Febru 
ary last was an industrial Revolution a 
Revolution in the name of the industrial 
classes, and in behalf of their interests as 
understood or misunderstood by themselves. 
This is its peculiarity. This also is what 
it professes and asserts itself to be. Not 
only has it conferred on every living French 
man a vote, and on every Frenchman above 
twenty-five a right to be elected into the 
Legislature ; but it has proclaimed its de 
termination that a large proportion of the 
future legislators of France shall be work 
men. " Elect workmen largely," said the 
National, " the education of the college is 
not favourable, nor that of the workshop un 
favourable, for the produce of the eminent 
function of a Deputy to the National As 
sembly. To use a figure, the admitted ideas 
obtained by the common course of educa 
tion are a paper money which has no longer 
any value on the political bourse. Old po 
litical knowledge consists of mere pre 
judices acquired under former regimes." 
They err greatly who consider these official 
declarations of the wishes of the Provisional 
Government as originating in mere vulgar 
contempt for knowledge. To this the fact 
that while demanding the return of the 
workmen as Deputies they have also largely 
encouraged the election of artists and men 
of philosophic reputation, above all social 
philosophers, is a sufficient contradiction. 
Daring as the language of the Provisional 
Government, with regard to the elections, 
has been, and mischievous as may be its 
effects, it is deliberate, and proceeds on a 
deep principle. The new regime, they say, 
is to be an industrial one ; it is necessary, 
above all, then, that the industrial classes 
be allowed to reveal themselves and all that 
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is in them, even though for months the re 
velation should consist in mere clamour and 
vociferation. The transition must be made, 
they say, some time or other ; as well have 
it now. 

Again, with regard to that modified Com 
munism which builds itself on the co-opera 
tive principle, the Revolution has in a man 
ner adopted it. Scarcely were the three 
days of February over, when two important 
companies, viz. the proprietors of the Presse 
newspaper, and the directors of the North 
ern Railway, announced their intention to 
conduct the business over which they re 
spectively presided on the Leclaire system. 
Various other private companies, we believe, 
have followed their example ; in one case 
that of an establishment at Havre, the ope 
ratives are said to have demanded the privi 
lege of partnership. Nor has Government 
been idle. Under the auspices of the san 
guine Louis Blanc, four great social worK- 
shops have been set on foot in Paris, to which 
barracks are to be attached when the scheme 
is complete, for the accommodation of the ope 
ratives and their families. And, lastly, in j 
order as it were to sow the whole soil of 
France with so many Communist centres, 
from which the change may spread over so 
ciety, the intention is to empower Govern 
ment to undertake, or as it were to buy up, 
by ihe device of a sinking-fund, bankrupt 
concerns, which it shall stock with workmen 
associated on the co-operative principle. By 
the competition of these State workshops 
with the private ones, Louis Blanc expects 
that the system will extend itself. Mean 
while, fortunately, the other side is not un 
represented. M. Michel Chevalier, in par 
ticular, has again come forward as an oppo 
nent of the schemes of M. Louis Blanc, and 
a defender of the interests which he attacks. 
The services of such a man, an ardent de 
votee as he is of social amelioration, and yet 
competent as he is by his long and intimate 
acquaintance with political economy, to ex 
pose what is Utopian in these speculations of 
the Communists, cannot fail to be valuable. 
On the other hand, however, M. Louis Blanc 
himself, and his associates in the more vio 
lent section of the Provisional Government, 
MM. Ledru Rollin, Albert, and Flocon, oc 
cupy an almost conservative position, as 
compared with certain popular leaders not 
in the Government. At the head of the 
Communists, specially so called, who carry 
the ideas of life in common and equality of 
conditions, to their utmost lengths, are two 
men of great influence with the working 
classes, MM. Cabet and Blanqui ; and even 
as we write, these leaders are attempting 
to overthrow the Provisional Government, 



and force on the Revolution a stage fur 
ther. 

To what crashes these experiments may 
lead no one can tell. Dreamy enthusiasm 
is destined, we fear, to be cruelly disap 
pointed. Capital will hasten away out of a 
country where the natural laws by which it 
seeks to expand itself are violated. In the 
vain endeavour to share equally out among 
the producers the profits of their labour, the 
stimulus to production will everywhere be 
lessened in some quarters will altogether 
be destroyed. In ridding himself of the 
tryanny of his employer, the poor labourer 
will rid himself also of the means of employ 
ment. Nor can any State step in to supply 
the place of that grand body of capitalists 
by whom the industry of the country has 
been hitherto sustained. It does so at ex- 
tremest peril. We should care comparative 
ly little if all that these experiments were to 
end in was a simple disappointment ; if after 
having tried and failed, industry cheerfully 
returned to its old channels; but what if the 
failure shall come amid the cries of a fa 
mishing population what if crime shall fol 
low quick in the wake of want and what 
if the vexed chagrin of the needy shall cry 
for vengeance on the heads of their rulers 
who may not make good what they promised 
and what if their rulers shall try to turn 
off from themselves the vengeance by open 
ing up for it the vent of war ? What if 
disorganization at home, and bloodshed 
abroad, shall be the fruit of their Utopian 
and unchristian attempts to re-organize ? 
We wait to see the issues in fear, we ac 
knowledge, more than in hope ; but, mean 
while, let us look on, and be ready to appro 
priate the lessons which Paris shall be 
teaching us. If out of the social chaos 
which its vehement and susceptible inhabit 
ants are preparing, almost of design, for 
their country, any idea good and practical, 
with proofs and corroborations attached to 
it, shall emerge, let us give it at once due 
welcome, nor quarrel with it because of the 
quarter whence it comes. And surely, even 
already, there is one lesson clearly enough 
written out in the light of this great out 
break. Let us try now all the more ear 
nestly, through the neglected multitudes of 
the lower class among ourselves, to spread 
the spirit of an intelligent and healthful 
Christianity ; for had such a spirit pervaded, 
to any extent, the population of Paris, it had 
been saved all the horrors of the past and of 
the future. The hope of the neglected chil 
dren of toil had found better and more satis 
fying objects to rest upon, and their sense of 
injurv had made other and more legitimate 
manifestations. 
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ART. VIII. Memoir of the Life of Eliza 
beth Fry, with Extracts from her Journal 
and Letters. Edited by two of her Daugh 
ters. In 2 vols. London. 

THE Egyptians, when they ranged the 
mummies of their ancestors around the 
rooms in which they held their family ban 
quets, must often have been painfully struck 
by the contrasts between their recollections 
of such of them as they had seen and 
heard alive, and the embalmed remains in 
their cases before their eyes. The senti 
ment of filial piety which in every age lias 
dictated attempts, miserably inadequate at 
best to preserve all that can be preserved 
of the dead in these days of the printing- 
press, embodies itself in memoirs and bio 
graphies. Indignant critics, who find their 
tables loaded with the memoirs of persons 
uninteresting, to them, have a stereotyped 
complaint against the evil. Readers in the 
public libraries complain that sound litera 
ture will soon be drowned, being already 
chin-deep among the biographies of no 
bodies. Indeed some impatient gentlemen 
propose sanitary measures for the health of 
the republic of letters, and would abate 
biographical nuisances by an improved sys 
tem of critical sewerage. Now, against 
all this outcry we beg leave to protest. The 
evil complained of is, we submit, not an 
evil but a good. Were biographies to be as 
common as tomb-stones, there would be no 
harm done. Were a man of these times 
to be surrounded in his library with me 
moirs of his ancestors, as the Egyptian in 
his banquet-hall was surrounded with mum 
mies, the sentiment of filial piety would be 
expressed in the way most accordant with 
the age, and embodied in the shape most 
beneficent for society, which it has ever 
yet assumed in the civilized world. Truth 
fully written and carefully indexed, these 
mummies in boards and type would in 
crease knowledge and promote virtue. They 
would supply materials for works of genius. 
They would promote historical and social 
truth their rival statements issuing in 
closer approximations to accuracy and real 
ity. The best deeds and sayings of our 
forefathers would be preserved as incentives 
to goodness and truthfulness by their de 
scendants. Carefully indexed, truthfully 
written, and well illustrated biographies 
would therefore be memorials of the dead 
not less beautiful than 

" The sculptured urn and animated bust ;" 

and more useful and instructive than tomb 
stones and monuments. In fact, these seem 



:o be nothing belter than improvements on 
the flat stone or the rude cairn of the savage 
state, while biographies ought to be produced 
by the highest arts of civilization, of the 
pen and the press, the artist s pencil, the 
engraver s burine, and the marvels of the 
Daguerreotype. They would preserve hu 
man experiences too precious to be lost. 

But no biography can prevent the con 
trast between the recollection of the person 
and the portraiture of the book from being 
impressive. Coleridge said, " I do not 
believe in ghosts, I have seen so many 
of them." Sir Walter Scott records that 
once just after he had been writing about 
Lord Byron, then recently deceased, when 
he entered a room into which the moonlight 
was streaming, he saw the noble poet before 
him as vividly as ever he had seen him 
alive. Less in degree, but similar in cha 
racter, is the effect of a good biography. 
The mind sees the person. The imagina 
tion of its own ethereal materials recreates 
the dead, not merely in form, complexion 
and colour, attitude and dress, but the spirit 
reappears, and the degrees become apparent 
in which it was influenced by good or evil, 
material, social, or divine things. 

The general impression produced by Mrs. 
Fry is, that she was a lady who devoted her 
self to theimprovemenl of the prison discipline 
of Europe. Persons who have turned their 
attention to the subject of crime the gi 
gantic horror, the demoniac aspect of man 
know that she was a heroine who devoted 
her life to confront it and mitigate it, ac 
cording to her light. Born in the month of 
May, 1780, and dying in the month of October 
1845, Providence assigned to her sixty-five 
years for the accomplishment of her work. 
What it was, how she was fitted for it, and 
how she did it, will not take us many pages 
to tell. Readers who know how rapidly 
crime is increasing among us ; our crimi 
nals multiplying faster than our people ; 
our young criminals increasing faster than 
our adult criminals, will give this theme a 
portion of their attention, and own the in 
terest and importance of the story of such 
a life, even in days when thrones are made 
bonfires, and the streets of most of the cities 
of Europe ore broken up into barricades. 

Men might wonder at the state of the 
criminal code, and the condition of prison 
discipline only thirty years ago ; but the 
persons who wonder need only open their 
eyes a little to see many things in this year 
of Grace 1848, which will equally be 
marvels to the people of 1878. Of course 
until she had passed her thirtieth year a lady 
could scarcely be expected to have much 
time to devote to subjects of public interest, 
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having ample occupation in the duties of a 
daughter, a wife, a mother. In the year 
1813 four members of the Society of Friends, 
all well-known to Elizabeth Fry, visited 
some persons in Newgate, who were under 
sentence of death. At this time, William 
Forster, one of their number, induced her to 
inspect personally the state of the women 
in the prison of Newgate. During the fol 
lowing three years, her brother-in-law, Mr. 
Samuel Hoare, induced her to accompany 
him to witness the neglected state of the 
women in the House of Correction, in Cold 
Bath Fields. Two of her brothers-in-law, 
Mr. Samuel Hoare, and Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, were at this time occupied in form 
ing a society for the reformation of the juve 
nile depredators who infested London in 
gangs. The conversation in her family and 
friendly circle directed the attention of Mrs. 
Fry to the shameful condition, especially of 
female prisoners, everywhere, at home and 
abroad, thirty years ago. The labours of 
Howard seemed to have been forgotten ; and 
Acts of Parliament for the regulation of 
prisons were openly violated, in the great 
majority of jails. For counties and bo 
roughs an old gatehouse or a crumbling feu 
dal castle, with its deep dungeons and close 
cells, and windows overlooking streets, often 
formed a common prison for offenders of 
both sexes, and of all grades of crime. 
Safe custody was the chief thing thought of, 
and heavy irons the chief means of secur 
ing it. Dirt and disease abounded ; the 
women were imperfectly separated from 
the men ; idleness, gambling, drinking, 
swearing, and obscenity, were habitual 
among all the prisoners. In fact and in 
brief, prisons generally were described as 
" hells above ground." To encounter crime 
in its most concentrated forms in these pande 
moniums, was the task Elizabeth Fry con 
fronted. 

" The ruffian gaze, the savage gloom 

That reigns where guilt and misery find a home; 

Guilt chained, and misery purchased, and with 

them 

All we abhor, abominate, condemn 
The look of scorn, the scowl, the insulting leer, 
Of shame, all fixed on her who ventures there, 
Yet all she braved." 

The state of criminal discipline was only 
in accordance with the actual practice of the 
criminal code. Life was treated as nothing, 
property as everything ; and men were 
hung for stealing the value of a crown. 
Public executions were shamefully frequent. 
Mrs. Fry, assisted by many other philan 
thropists, devoted herself to mitigate a sys 
tem, set up by law, which if it had been 



carried into effect, it was calculated would 
hang, before the Old Bailey alone, two 
victims every week, and cause four execu 
tions daily, exclusive of Sundays, in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Mrs. Fry, as a Quaker, 
believed a religion which does not desire 
the death of the sinner, but his repentance 
and his life. Penitence is a more desirable 
amende to God, duty, or law, than punish 
ment. To conceive, therefore, the task to 
which Mrs. Fry devoted herself we must 
realize that she tried to mitigate the sangui 
nary ferocity of a criminal code, which made 
punishment superior to penitence, and that her 
especial work was to transform hells " above 
ground " into schools of reformation. 

Elizabeth Fry was fitted for her task by 
the complete contrast between her life and 
the scenes presented by the prisons of her 
country. In the best, and indeed the only 
true sense of the term, she was well-born 
a blessing not second in importance to being 
well-bred. By her mother s side she was a 
great-grand-daughter of Robert Barclay, 
the apologist of the Quakers. By her 
father s side she was descended from a 
merchant of Norwich, who, in early life, 
became a member of the Society of Friends, 
when it was first founded by George Fox. 
Puritanism, however fashionable it may 
have been to malign and ridicule it, has 
been the highest form ever yet assumed by 
the moral life of these kingdoms. Eliza 
beth Gurney therefore inherited the most 
saintly and heroic ideas, the best and purest 
principles, ever yet accessible to the natives 
of these islands. Her s was the best of in 
heritances, and in the only sense in which 
the term can be used without shaming the 
lips which use it, she was born of the best, 
the aptij-rji. 

The parents of Elizabeth Gurney were 
intelligent and liberal to an unusual degree, 
and brought their children up to enjoy the 
wonders of science, the beauties of nature, 
and the principles of piety. Their affection 
for their children was unbounded, and their 
wealth sufficient to enable them to bring 
them up amidst all the advantages of educa 
tion, and all the elegances of life. Let us 
visit Earlham Hall, on a summer evening, in 
1786. It is an ancient seat of the Bacon 
family, large and irregulai , in the middle 
of a well-wooded park; the clear Wensome 
winds by it. On the banks of the stream 
overhung by old trees, there is an avenue 
where a family of twelve children are read 
ing, sketching, walking, playing. On the 
south front of the house tire re is a noble 
lawn flanked by groves of trees, and 
sprinkled over with long grass and wild 
flowers. Elizabeth Gurney was one of 
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twelve children brought up in this old 
English home, where there were combined 
in the " accident of her birth" all the 
material comforts of aristocratic life in 
England in the end of the last century, and 
all the moral and priceless blessings of an 
education, which combined for the improve 
ment of her mental capacities all the civili 
zation of her age, and for the development 
of her moral nature all the principles, pre 
cepts, and examples of the highest form of 
Christianity. Whether considered, there 
fore, in reference to moral, religious, mental, 
or social circumstances, Elizabeth Gur- 
ney grew up a tall healthy fair-haired 
and bright-eyed girl, amidst circumstances 
which could not have been made much 
more favourable for her had the best in 
fluences of Europe been culled and brought 
around her, to produce in her character a 
beautiful specimen of the Christian and 
English gentlewoman. Lessons of piety 
were sweetened to her by parental love, 
and the care of her parents, the advantages 
of their position, the moral safety of the 
sect to which they belonged, combined to 
make her early lot and her youthful train 
ing as completely as possible the contraries 
of the birth and breeding of the women 
destined to become the objects of her care. 

At the age of twelve she lost her mother. 
Her father mixed in the society of Norwich 
with a freedom unusual in members of his 
sect ; and his daughters became acquainted 
with some intelligent families of Norwich 
who had imbibed the scepticism of the age. 
Even the Quakers are divided into plain 
and gay. In her girlhood Elizabeth Fry 
inclined pretty decidedly to the gay party. 
The red coats attracted her fancy at seven 
teen more than the drab, and a royal prince, 
Frederick William, afterwards Duke of 
Gloucester, being quartered at Norwich, 
we find her questioning herself " Why do 
I wish so much for the Prince to come ?" 
One William Savery, a Quaker preacher, 
had produced some impression on her mind 
on Sunday the 4th February, 1798 ; but on 
the Tuesday she says 

" 6th. My mind has by degrees flown from 
religion. I rode to Norwich, and had a very 
serious ride there ; but meeting, and being looked 
at with admiration by some officers, brought on 
vanity ; and I came home as full of the world as 
I went to the town full of heaven." 

The religious impression produced on her 
mind by the preaching of William Savery, 
on the most eventful day of her life, and 
one redolent ultimately of good for Europe, 
is thus described by her sister Richenda: 



" On that day we, seven sisters, sat as usual 
in a row, under the gallery, at Meeting ; 1 sat by 
Betsy. William Savery was there. We liked 
having yearly Meeting friends come to preach ; 
it was a little change. Betsy was generally 
rather heedless at Meeting; and on this day I re 
member her very smart boots were a great 
amusement to me ; they were purple, laced with 
scarlet. 

" At last William Savery began to preach ; 
his voice and manner were arresting, and we all 
liked the sound. Her attention became fixed ; at 
last I saw her begin to weep, and she became a 
good deal agitated. As soon as Meeting was 
over, I have a remembrance of her making her 
way to the men s side of the Meeting, and having 
found my father, she begged him if she might 
dine with William Savery at the Grove,* to 
which he soon consented, though rather sur 
prised at the request; we went home as usual, 
and, for a wonder, we wished to go again in the 
afternoon. I have not the same clear remem 
brance of this Meeting; but the next scene that 
has fastened itself on my memory, is our return 
home in the carriage. Betsy sat in the middle, 
and astonished us all by the great feeling she 
showed. She wept most of the way home. 
The next morning William Savery came to 
breakfast, and preached to our dear sister 
after breakfast, prophesying of the high and im 
portant calling she would be led into. What 
she went through in her own mind I cannot say, 
but the results were most powerful and most 
evident. From that day IIT love of pleasure and 
of the world seemed gone." 

Ere the month was out, her religious im 
pressions were tested by a visit to London. 
The conflicts in her mind between religion 
and pleasure are expressed so truthfully 
and instructively in her journal, that we 
must quote them. She seems always to 
have had the sine qua non of a true human 
being the outward appearance was always 
accordant with the inward feeling, and the 
ring of reality was always to be heard in 
her words : 

" February 24th. At last landed safely here 
(London) ; it is very pleasant in some tilings, 
very unpleasant in others. On Monday, I do 
not think it unlikely I shall go to the play. 
Tuesday I expect to spend quietly with Dr. 
Lindoe and Mrs. Good. On Wednesday I hope 
to see the Barclays, and to have a dance. On 
Thursday I expect to be with Amelia Opie, and 
so on for different days. 

"25/A. Although I told Wm. Savery my 
principles were not Friendly, yet I fear I should 
not like his knowing of my going to the play. 
I think such religion as his must attract an athe 
ist; and if there were many such Quakers as 
he is, the Society would soon increase. 

" Monday, 26th. I went to Drury Lane in the 
evening. I must own I was extremely disap. 
pointed ; to be sure the house is grand and daz. 



* The residence of her uncle, Joseph Gurney. 
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zling ; but I had no other feeling whilst there 
than that of wishing it over. I saw Banister, 
Mrs. Jordan, and Miss Dechamp. I was not at 
all interested with the play ; the music I did not 
much like ; and the truth is, my imagination was 
so raised that it must have fallen had the play 
been perfect. 

" Tuesday. I went to the play at Covent 
Garden ; I still continue not to like plays. 

" Wednesday, 28lh. We were out this morn 
ing; I felt proud, vain, and silly. In the eve 
ning we had a dance. 

" Thursday, March 1st. I own I enter into 
the gay world reluctantly. I do not like plays. 
I think them so artificial that they are to me not 
interesting; and all seems so, so very far from 
pure virtue and nature. To-night I saw Hamlet 
and Bluebeard ; I suppose that nothing on the 
stage can exceed it. There is acting, music, 
scenery, to perfection ; but I was glad when it 
was over; my hair was dressed, and I felt like a 
monkey. London is not the place for heartfelt 
pleasure, so I must not expect to find it. 

"4/A. I feel uncharitably towards ; I 

said uncharitable things of "them, and gave way 
to inclination, for I own I love scandal, though I 
highly disapprove of it ; therefore it is the more 
commendable if I overcome it. 

Qth. I took a lesson in dancing, and spent 
the day quietly. 

ith. I went to Meeting in the evening. I 
have not enough eloquence to describe it. Wil 
liam Savery s sermon was in the first part very 
affecting ; it was from the Revelations. He ex 
plained his text beautifully and awfully most 
awfully I felt it. He next described the sweets 
of religion and the spirit of prayer. How he 
did describe it! He said the deist, and those who 
did not feel devotion, looked at nature, admired 
the thunder, the lightning, and earthquakes, as 
curiosities; but they looked not up through 
them to Nature s God. How well he hit the 
state I have been in ; I trust I may not remain 
in it. His prayer was beautiful; I think I felt 
to pray with him. 

nth. May I never forget the impression 
William Savery has made upon my mind, as 
much as I can say is, I thank God for having 
sent at least a glimmering of light through him 
into my heart, which I hope with care, and keep 
ing it from the many droughts and winds of 
this life, may not be blown out, but become a 
large brilliant flame, that will direct me to that 
haven where will be joy without a sorrow, and 
all will be comfort, I have faith, how much, to 
gain, not all the treasures of this world can 
equal this heavenly treasure. That I may grow 
more and more virtuous, follow the path I 
should go in, and not fear to acknowledge the 
God whom I worship; I will try, and I do hope 
to do what is right. I now long to be in the 
quiet of Earlham ; for there I may see how good 
I can be ; and so I may here, for the greater 
cross, the greater crown ; but I there can reflect 
quietly and soberly on what has passed, there I 
hope to regulate "my mind, which I know sadly 
wants it, May I never lose the little religion I 
now have ; but if I cannot feel religion and de 
votion, I must not despair; for if I am truly 
warm and earnest in the cause, it will come one 



day. My idea is, that true humility and low 
liness of heart is the first grand step towards true 
religion. I fear and tremble for myself, but I 
most humbly look to the Author of all that is 
good and great, and I may say humbly pray that 
He will take me as a sheep strayed from His 
flock, and once more let me enter the fold of 
His glory. I feel there is a God and immortality; 
happy, happy thought. May it never leave me, 
and if it do may I remember I have felt there 
is a God and immortality." 

The truthfulness of this self-portraiture 
is exquisite. Of the influences contending 
for the mastery in her character, Religion 
gained the victory. The self-willed, sensi 
tive, and affectionate girl, who would sing 
duets with her sister Rachel delightfully 
though untaught, and form her brothers and 
sisters into merry dancing parties who had 
never had a teacher the young lady of the 
scarlet riding-habit and the excessively 
smart boots, had been blessed with a pious 
mother, whose lessons had been made so 
lemn to her heart by the grave ; and Provi 
dence had better things in store for her than 
a life of pleasure or of worldliness. It was 
the will of God to counteract the basilisk 
fascinations of the world by the surpassing 
attractions of Divine love in the Cross of 
Christ. 

At twenty, Elizabeth Gurney married Mr. 
Fry, and at thirty, she was the mother of 
six children, and a preacher among the Qua 
kers. The benevolent spirit of the circles 
in which she lived, of course, affected her. 
Romilly had been assailing the ferocities of 
the criminal code. Her Quaker creed taught 
her to desire infinitely more the penitence 
than the punishment of criminals ; and a 
belief in the immortality of the soul inspired 
her with a solemn dread of the laws which 
shorten the perhxl of probation of sinful souls, 
just because they are pre-eminently impeni 
tent and criminal. Societies had been form 
ed for the reformation of young criminals, 
and for the diminution of capital punishment. 
Her brothers-in-law, Samuel Hoare and Pow 
ell Buxton, saw the necessity for the labours 
of a lady, in ameliorating the condition of 
female prisoners, and they had seen, doubt 
less, in their sister-in-law the qualities need 
ful for the task. To a lady who had been 
brought up amidst all the elegances of life, 
and all the sweets of the family affections, 
the scenes of prison-life thirty years ago, 
must have appeared insufferable, and her 
Christianity inspired her with motives not 
merely for making these scenes decorous, 
but to seek 

" Her way through all things vile and base, 
And make a prison a religious place." 
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On her first visit to Newgate, Mrs. Fry 
found about three hundred women and chil 
dren crowded together in a narrow yard and 
four rooms. They were overlooked by 
military sentinels on the leads of the prisons, 
and by the prisoners in the state prisons. 
They were in dirt and rags, and their na 
kedness revolted decency. They slept on 
the floor with some raised boards for a pil 
low, and without bedding. In these four 
rooms they lived, slept, washed, and cooked. 
The prison tap supplied them with ales and 
spirits. The yard was a Babel of blasphe 
mies, curses, and obscenities, varied by de 
lirious laughter, and fierce fights. Mrs. 
Fry and her companion, Miss Buxton, were 
requested to leave their watches prior to en 
tering the yard, for fear they should be sto 
len, which they declined to do, because 
they would not show distrust. 

Mrs. Fry suffered much pain from her 
earliest prison visits. Her interviews with 
women under sentence of death, afflicted 
her with distressing nervous sensations du 
ring the night. Such were her impressions, 
that to relieve the pain of them she was 
compelled to adopt plans for the alleviation 
of th _; condition of the women. Without 
this relief, her painful emotions would have 
affected her health. In doing good more 
good is always discovered requiring to be 
done, and this is the reward of doing it. 
"Alps upon Alps arise ;" and a life thus 
devoted becomes sublime, as it approaches 
His who " went about doing good." What 
the expression," God said, let there be light, 
and there was light," is in reference to the 
sublime of creation, the phrase, " He went 
about doing good," is in regard to the moral 
regeneration of mankind. 

Civilization consists in the in working of 
the best ideas of the best minds, into the 
business and bosoms of mankind. The 
duty assigned to Mrs. Fry consisted in bring 
ing Christianity into female wards and con 
vict-ships. The religion of Jesus, so loud 
in our pulpits, must regulate the hammers 
of the work-shop, and dictate the mode of 
exchanging products in the markets of the 
world, before its holy and lofty mission is 
done. Mrs. Fry represented Christianity 
in Newgate, and in her person, the religion 
of the Cross taught order, industry, sobriety, 
and repentance in condemned cells, in fe 
male prisons, and in convict-ships. 

To make Newgate decorous if not Chris 
tian, became the chief object of the thoughts 
and purposes of Mrs. Fry. This was her 
share in the division of the noble labours by 
which civilization is advanced, and the 
speciality of her department was the treat 
ment of female prisoners. Prisons, still no 



toriously schools of crime at the present, 
thirty years ago were pest-houses in regard 
to filth and disease, mad-houses in regard 
to the fierce altercations and wild merriment 
which prevailed, bagnios sometimes, owing 
to the imperfect separation of the sexes, and 
pandemoniums in short, resounding with 
the noises of idleness, gambling, drinking, 
swearing, and rioting. Exceptional attempts 
had been made, indeed, especially at Glou 
cester, to improve prisons by classification, 
employment, and instruction. 

Mrs. Fry s first reformatory institution 
was the establishment of a school. Left 
alone with the women for some hours, she 
told them Christ had come into the world to 
save sinners, and she warned them of the 
perils of the eleventh hour. Some of the 
poor creatures asked her who Christ was, 
and others said their day of salvation was 
past. She appealed to the affections of the 
mothers. What was likely to be the fate 
of their ragged and naked children, without 
food, without air, without exercise, and 
knowing nothing but depravity ? When she 
proposed the establishment of a school, some 
of the mothers wept with joy. The native 
sagacity of Mrs. Fry now came into action. 
She renounced the patronage of the nomina 
tion of the schoolmistress, and enfranchised 
these criminal women, making them the 
electors of the schoolmistress, and the legis 
lators of the plan of operations. She thus 
secured their cordial co-operation. The or 
der and discipline established in this way is 
sued out of the reason and moral sense of the 
women themselves, and thus might be safe 
ly intrusted for maintenance and enforcement, 
to the ideas and sympathies of which it was 
an offspring, and an embodiment. Judged 
by her antecedents, Mary Conner, who had 
stolen a watch, was little fitted for the duties 
of a governess. But the women had a 
deeper discernment, and their choice was 
eminently fitted for her duties, assiduous in 
the discharge of them, and never known to 
infringe one of the rules. Mary Conner 
received, as the choice of the women, sym 
pathy and co-operation, which would not 
have been given to any nominee. This 
wisdom at the outset, was the source of the 
success of Mrs. Fry. The governor, the 
ordinary, and the sheriffs, thought the ex 
periment worth trying, though hopeless, and 
appropriated a cell for a school-room. Mrs. 
Fry and her friend, Mary Saunderson, at 
tended the opening of the school, for all un 
der twenty-five years of age. Their "first 
foot " on entering the yard, was a woman 
who was running round the yard yelling, 
and tearing off the caps of all the women. 
By and bye, this very woman became a 
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trophy of the good done by the ladies, who 
entered among the pupils shuddering, as if 
they were in a den of wild beasts. Courage 
was a feature of great prominence in the 
character of Mrs. Fry. Her daughters give 
the following anecdote in illustration of it 

" One cold winter day she was accosted by a 
woman asking charity in the street, with a half- 
naked liitlc child in her arms, very ill with hoop 
ing-cough ; grieved at the appearance of the 
child, and her suspicions excited by the evasive 
answers of the woman, Mrs. Fry offered to ac 
company her home, and there relieve her neces 
sities. This the woman tried to elude ; but, 
determined on her purpose, she succeeded in 
following her into a low back street, where, in 
a wretched filthy house, the melancholy spec 
tacle presented itself, of a number of sick and 
neglected infants, not only without comforts, 
but with the aggravations of misery. The next 
day, when the medical attendant of her own 
children went, at her request, to assist the little 
sufferers, the room was empty, woman and 
children gone, nor was any trace ever found of 
them. On inquiring among the neighbours, it 
was discovered, that these were parish children 
put to this woman to nurse, who kept them in 



this condition, not merely to assist her purposes 



strumentality of the reformation of them 
selves and their children. 

In April, 1817, an association of ladies 
was formed for the improvement of the fe 
male prisoners of Newgate. The establish 
ment of the school successfully encouraged 
them to attempt the reformation of the wo 
men. The Sheriffs one Sunday afternoon 
in presence of the women assigned them to 
the ladies, approving their plan and wishing 
success to their labours, with an exclama 
tion " Well, ladies, you see your materi 
als." In a few days the laundry had be 
come a school-room, work in making stock 
ings and clothes for Botany Bay was pro 
vided for the women, and all the tried fe 
male prisoners were assembled to hear an 
address from Mrs. Fry. Again she show 
ed her deep and practical insight into hu 
man nature. She repudiated equally com 
mand on the part of the ladies and obedience 
on the part of the prisoners. Her principles 
were co-operative. She wished every moni 
tor to be elected by their votes. She wish 
ed every rule to be discussed, and passed 
or rejected, according to their reasons for 



approving 




percng 
f theJ 



death, that she might receive the pittance allot- women, and enfranchising criminals by re- 



ted for their maintenance. 



liance upon the remnants of reason and con 
science still enshrined in the pre-eminently 
fallen humanity of these outcasts, she made 
" hell above ground " a school of reform 
ation in a fortnight. The rules were pass 
ed and the monitors appointed by show of 



But her task demanded courage, and 
something more and rarer. The scenes she 
encountered were too bad for young people 
to be allowed to accompany her, they were 

too bad for description. She required a ! hands. Had she attempted to vindicate her 
power of enduring moral nuisances day I purpose by arguments she would have fail- 
after day begging, swearing, gaming, danc- j ed to convince her age ; but she vindicated 
ing, fighting, obscenity, dressing in men s j her proceedings by success, scarcely con- 
clothes, die., all this demands a heroism scions herself all the while of the potency 
above that of the battle-field, by as much as ; of the principles to which she owed her be- 
hells on earth are more revolting than even J neficent influences. At first the ladies did 
death and slaughter. These things the no- duty themselves as matrons, and the first 
ble ladies of whom Mrs. Fry was the chief, I matron was paid with their money. Such 
endured for the sake of objects, which prac- , was the high spirit of the over-wealthy cor 



tical people told them, on behalf of common 
sense, were visionary. Order, instruction, 
industry, and decorum in Newgate ! Men 
of practical sense sneer at romance, and 
pity people who are led by ideas ! But the 
heroines were heroic because they were en 
during the nuisances of " hells " for hopes 
and dreams, or at best prospects and ideals 
of good. The success of Elizabeth Fry 
was almost immediate. The wild beasts in 
a few weeks obeyed their Van Amburgh, 
and became harmless and kind to a degree 
marvellous in her eyes. There was genius 
in her object and in her means, genius 
which made the reason, the suffrages, and 
the sympathies of criminal women the in- 



poration of London ! For years the matron 
and the yard s women were paid by the la 
dies ! By and bye the city magistrates were 
astonished at the sight of decency, industry, 
decorum, and instruction in Newgate. Of 
course the ladies had votes of thanks. It is 
worthy of notice that Mrs. Fry, when she 
stated her views in writing, never records 
the thing to which we believe of all others 
she owed most of her success. Among her 
suggestions she does not record the giving 
the choice of their own teachers to the pri 
soners. But it was this and kindness which 



made the women fear 



to be brought 



before her than before the judge. She de 
clares that woman ought to be under the 
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care of woman. She suggests the restric 
tion of their intercourse with their friends. 
The authorities, she insists, ought to feed 
and clothe them. Employment, she says, 
ought to be a part of their punishment, and 
they ought to share the results of their la 
bours. Mrs. Fry recommends their having 
their meals together and sleeping separate, 
and is strong in favour of religious instruc 
tion ; but the key to her successful mode of 
operation she never mentions, so true is it 
that in reference to what is best in us we are 
often unconscious. 

Lionism is one of the debasements of this 
age. Mrs. Fry no sooner succeeded in 
producing external reformations on the cha 
racter of the women in Newgate than her 
conduct attracted the attention of all the 
newspapers, and she became a lion, and her 
prison-school a show-place. Mr. Robert 
Owen published an account of her labours 
in the newspapers, in the summer of 1817. 
Henceforth she was compelled to be a show- 
woman to most distinguished and influential 
people. Letters begging instruction on pri 
son discipline, and letters begging money 
and employment, showered in upon her. 
She had, indeed, wrought wonders : New 
gate had become as a well-regulated house. 
In ten months the women made 20,000 arti 
cles of wearing apparel, and took none of 
them, while the ladies never lost a single 
article. The women received the earnings 
of their labour, and the well-behaved had 
marks of good conduct, and those remaining 
in England even enjoyed the pleasures of 
generosity by giving their over-share of a 
common fund to those of their number who 
were going to Botany Bay. 

About the year 1818, Mrs. Fry conceived 
the idea of a prison exclusively for women, 
and began to send it fortli for circulation 
and discussion. Before a Committee of the 
House of Commons she declared that such 
a prison might work wonders. The most 
profligate and the worst might be made valu 
able members of society. She had not the 
least doubt, if she had her way, but she 
could bring a thousand women into excel 
lent order in one week. The Committee 
reported that she had wrought a most grati 
fying change. 

To work Christianity into our prisons and 
into the hearts of our criminals was the bu 
siness of her life, under the influence of the 
conviction that until this was done her coun 
try had not fulfilled the command " As I 
have loved you, that ye also love one ano 
ther." One day she remarked to her friend 
Miss Neave " Often have I known the ca 
reer of a promising young woman, charged 
with a first offence, to end in a condemned 



cell ! were there but a refuge for the young 
offender, my work would be less painful." 
Miss Neave, prompted by this remark, ex 
erted herself, and in 1822 a small house 
was opened for sheltering discharged prison 
ers, under the name of the Tothill Fields 
Asylum. In conversation with her friend 
Mrs. Benjamin Shaw, she thought she ought 
to do something for the outcast and criminal 
little girls of London. Her friend seized 
the idea, and embodied it in the Chelsea 
School of Discipline. The spectacle of the 
coast-guardsman at Brighton, suggested to 
her the establishment of coast-guard libra 
ries, and she laboured on the public and the 
Government for years, until she effected her 
benevolent object. She did good as she had 
opportunity. 

Mrs. Fry spent her life in doing in all 
parts of the three kingdoms, and on the con- 
tinent, what she had done in Newgate and 
in London. She was generally accom 
panied by her brother in her labours and her 
travels. Never were labours more neces 
sary. From the prisons her attention was 
turned to the convict-ships. The women 
used to take leave of their prison for trans 
portation with a scrimmage, in which they 
smashed everything they could reach. 
Conveyed to the water-side in open wagons, 
and in chained gangs, crowds were waiting 
to follow them, laughing at the obscenities 
and blasphemies which they shouted. Mrs. 
Fry substituted hackney-coaches for the 
wagons, and promised the women to see 
them onboard herself, if they would engage 
to conduct themselves properly and quietly. 
Her carriage closed the procession of the 
hackney-coaches. There was an end of 
these hideous scenes for ever ; but for twen 
ty years these women were sent to Botany 
Bay, under the care of none but sailors. 
Mrs. Fry supplied the women with tracts 
and Bibles, and small quantities of tea, and 
gave them coloured cotton to make patch 
work during the voyage. The stern of the 
vessel was set apart for a school. Just prior 
to the sailing of the vessel, Mrs. Fry took a 
solemn farewell of her charge. It was al 
ways a touching scene. The crews of 
neighbouring vessels, and the sailors of the 
ship, looked on from the rigging, whilst the 
women, ranged on the quarter-deck, were 
addressed by Mrs. Fry on a portion of the 
Scriptures, concluding usually by kneeling 
on the deck beside the cabin-door, and com 
mending them, with earnest prayers, to the 
care and the mercy of God. Her noble 
figure, her powerful voice, her electrical 
earnestness, subdued the spectators into 
tears ; and most of the women watched her 
receding boat with eyes blinded with weep- 
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ing, and with voices choked with emotion 
poured blessings upon her. Lord Lans- 
downe said in these scenes she seemed " the 
genius of good." But while praised, eulo 
gized, and lionized by influential and dis 
tinguished personages, she was not helped. 
It was a work of twenty years of frequent 
agitation before Mrs. Fry could persuade 
our rulers to substitute matrons for sailors 
in the charge of female convicts on their 
voyage. The patchwork she gave the wo 
men was doubly beneficial to them it oc 
cupied them during the voyage, and it sup 
plied them when sold on their landing, with 
the means of supporting themselves until 
they were able to obtain service. The fe 
male convicts had not so much as a hut in 
which to shelter themselves, until Mrs. Fry 
and her coadjutors compelled the Govern 
ment to erect a barracks for their reception. 
In 1834, Lord Melbourne, after many inter 
views and discussions, consented to give 
matrons instead of sailors the charge of the 
female convicts on their outward voyage. 
Twenty years of agitation enabled her to 
introduce decorum into the voyages of the 
convict-ships of Great Britain. In 1836, 
inspectors of prisons were appointed. Of 
their labours it is enough to say, that the 
improvements originating with them in a 
dozen years have not materially advanced 
prison discipline beyond the condition in 
which they found it. 

Mrs. Fry helped essentially the cause 
of the diminution of capital punishments. 
When showing Newgate she seldom failed 
to try to enlist the sympathies of her visit 
ors on behalf of the condemned. Words in 
favour of penitence rather than punishment 
must always have been escaping from her 
lips. The preference of property to life 
must have been frequently condemned by 
her. Sanguinary laws, she said, produced 
a sanguinary people. The robber, liable 
to lose his own life for taking property, was 
apt to be reckless of the lives of others. The 
law subordinated his life to property, and he 
in turn subordinated to it the lives of the 
public. Mrs. Fry exerted herself to save 
many lives. One Harriet Skelton, a beau 
tiful and simple girl, passed forged notes to 
please her lover and betrayer. Mrs. Fry 
did her utmost to save her. She quarrelled 
with Lord Sidmouth, and she gave offence 
to the Bank-Directors. The Duke of Glou 
cester, the prince about whom she questioned 
herself in her dancing days, she induced to 
accompany her to the cell of Harriet Skel 
ton, to the Bank-Directors, and even to make 
a personal application to Lord Sidmouth, on 
behalf of the young victim of the delusions 
of the passions, and of the atrocities of the 



laws against forgery. But it was all in vain 
in the individual case, though benevolence 
was triumphant in the result, by the splendid 
mitigations which have been offered by the 
advances of humanity and Christianity. 
Mrs. Fry was suffering pain frequently 
during thirty years of her life, to help for 
ward the ameliorations which we enjoy. 

Mrs. Fry liked to do good in the best 
society. These volumes contain several 
aristocratic and royal tableaux. She notes 
how she appeared in Exeter Hall at an anti- 
slavery meeting with the Duchess of Su 
therland, and sat between the Duke of Sussex 
and the French ambassador. Long before, 
in the height of her first popularity, when 
interceding for Harriet Skelton, she was 
taken to the Mansion-house by Lady Har- 
court, to be presented to Queen Charlotte. 
She was placed on the side of the platform 
of the Egyptian Hall, which was full of poor 
school-children, surrounded by spectators, 
and on the platform, amidst waving feathers 
and sparkling jewels, was the little old Queen 
one blaze of diamonds. The Queen went 
up and spoke to the Quaker gentlewoman, 
amidst the applauses of two thousand per 
sons. One of the spectators thought it was 
the Quaker who looked the Queen. The 
visit of the King of Prussia is of course de 
scribed in these pages : " It was a day never 
to be forgotten while memory lasts." The 
Quaker lady of the nineteenth century says, 
with an earnestness reminding the reader 
of the Jacobites respecting the Stuarts : 
She went home to Upton with the Lady 
Mayoress and the Sheriffs, to receive the 
king in her own house. She went down to 
meet him at his carriage-door with her hus 
band and seven of her sons and sons-in-law. 
She then walked into the drawing-room with 
the king, where all was in beautiful order, 
neat, and adorned with flowers. " I pre 
sented to the king our eight daughters and 

daughters-in-law (R E C only 

away) our seven sons and eldest grandson, 
my brother and sister Buxton, Sir Henry 
and Lady Pelly, and my sister, Elizabeth 
Fry my brother and sister Gurney he had 
known before and afterwards presented 
twenty-five of our grandchildren." The 
solemn silences before the meal, and on 
entering the drawing-room, were Quaker 
customs, but the feelings of Mrs. Fry were 
clearly those of a Jacobite of the seventeenth 
century. In other pages, we accompany 
her to dinner with M. Guizot, and hear her 
religious conversations with the Duchess of 
Orleans when recently a widow. The Du 
chess of Orleans is described as a young lady 
in deep mourning, with small delicate fea 
tures and blue eyes, with a lovely blush on 
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her face when she spoke. Mrs. Fry spoke 
of the importance of the education of the 
children of the House of Orleans in the real 
Christian faith, on the assumption, doubtless, 
of their wielding the powers of the French 
monarchy ! Mrs. Fry admired in M. Guizot 
a statesman who had opened school-rooms 
in nine thousand villages in France. 

Mrs. Fry died at Ramsgate in 1845. Her 
daughters describe thus her death : 



" Throughout the night, though occasionally 
for an instant contused, the mind was there. 
Some passages of Scripture were read to her 
which she appeared to comprehend, and she en 
tirely responded to any observation made to her. 
This was favourable ; but other symptoms were 
not so; she lay so heavily, and the limbs ap 
peared so wholly powerless. The morning 
broke at last, but it brought no comfort. About 
six o clock she said to her maid, O, Mary, dear 
Mary, I am very ill ! I know it, dearest Ma am, 
I know it. Pray for me : it is a strife ; but I 
am safe. She continued to speak, but indis 
tinctly, at intervals, and frequently dozed, as 
she had done through the night. About nine 
o clock, one of her daughters, sitting on the 
bed-side, had open in her hand that passage in 
Isaiah I the Lord thy God will hold thy right 
hand, saying unto thee, fear not, thou worm, 
Jacob, and ye men of Israel, I will help thee, 
saith the Lord, and thy Redeemer the Holy One 
of Israel. Just then her mother roused a little, 
and in a slow, distinct voice, uttered these words : 
Oh, my dear Lord, help and keep thy servant ! 
These were the last words she spake upon 
earth : she never attempted to articulate again. 
A response was made by reading to her the 
above most applicable passage; one bright 
glance of intelligence passed over her features 
a look of recognition at the well-known 
sound ; but it was gone as rapidly, and never 
returned. From this time entire unconscious 
ness appeared to take possession of her; no 
sound disturbed her ; no light affected her ; the 
voice of affection was unheeded ; a veil was be 
tween her and the world about her, to be raised 
no more. 

" As the morning of Sunday advanced, all 
hope became extinguished. A messenger was 
dispatched to summon those of her absent chil 
dren who might be able to come to look upon 
her once again in life; whilst they who were 
with her made ready for the conflict, to go down 
with her, as into the valley of the shadow of 
death ; for they whose lot it has been to watch 
the dying bed must be conscious that there is 
generally a given moment of anguish, when the 
tremendous conviction pierces the heart that the 
inevitable hour is come. 

" The difficulty of breathing, with convulsive 
spasm, increased ; at first occasionally, but after 
midnight it became almost continuous. From 
three o clock there was no pause, but such abso 
lute unconsciousness to every impression as 
satisfied those around her that the anguish was 
for them not for her. Yet, as they marked the 



struggle, the irresistible prayer of their hearts 
became, How long, O Lord how long! 

" Suddenly, about twenty minutes before four, 
there was a change in the breathing; it was but 
a moment. The silver cord was loosed a few 
sighs at intervals, and no sound was there. Un 
utterably blessed was the holy calm the perfect 
stillness of the chamber of death. She saw the 
King in his beauty, and the land that is very 
far off. 

" The night had been dark and lowering, but 
the morn broke gloriously, the sun rose from 
the ocean, commanded by her chamber win 
dows, and as a globe of living fire 

Flamed in the forehead of the morning sky. 

" The emblem was too beautiful to be rejected 
one of the types and shadows furnished by 
the material world, to illustrate and adorn the 
Christian s hope." 

The daughters of Mrs. Fry have done 
their task creditably. They have published 
ample materials for estimating the character 
of their mother really and truthfully, and 
they write in the true spirit of their theme. 

Mrs. Fry was a true heroine. Her fa 
culties were not of the very highest order, 
either intellectual or imaginative, but they 
were sufficient to enable her to accomplish 
the task she set herself. The sagacity with 
which she made the female prisoners co 
operate with her, almost amounted to genius. 
She was a distinct and powerful influence 
in advancing the civilization of Europe, in 
regard to prison discipline. She is one of 
the noble few, who could not be omitted 
from the survey of the progress of her time, 
without leaving unaccounted for several 
important ameliorations. She introduced 
decorum, employment, and instruction, into 
the yelling pandemoniums of the land, and 
the "floating hells of the sea ! This Protes 
tant sister of charity benefited the female 
criminals of all Europe. 



ART. IX. The Annual Balance -Sheet of the 
United Kingdom, for the year ending 5th 
April, 1848. 

OF all the political subjects which occupy, 
and from time to time engross the public 
mind, two only have a perpetual operation, 
and exercise an always active force the 
subjects of Religion and Finance : the 
questions which affect our present welfare 
and our future state. Other subjects, like 
summer clouds, may pass in rapid succes- 
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sion over the scene ; but these, like the 
Heaven to which our hopes are directed, 
and the earth on which our present exist 
ence is cast, constitute its permanent and 
real features. And this observation is true 
of any people, in proportion as the charac 
teristics of the national mind are clearness 
of view and earnestness of purpose. It is 
therefore pre-eminently true of England, 
and if possible still more eminently true of 
Scotland. From the days of Knox to the 
days of Chalmers, religious questions have 
occupied the first place in the regard of the 
Scottish people ; and the second has been 
given to those topics which have a practical 
bearing upon the material condition and the 
general improvement of the country. 

It is astonishing to reflect upon the rapid 
progress which fiscal and financial learning 
has made in the last five years. From the 
imposition of the Income Tax, and the reduc 
tion of Import Duties which took place in 
184 2 and yet more conspicuously when 
the Income Tax was renewed in 1845 for 
a second period of three years, and the Sugar 
Duty was reduced 10 per ton, and the 
Cotton Duty, and the Duties upon Glass and 
upon Sales by Auction, with many minor 
duties, were abolished the improvement in 
the condition, and by natural consequence 
the political affections of the industrious class 
es, has been so remarkable, and the atten 
tion of public men has been so closely di 
rected to considerations of social reform, 



that information and clear understanding on 
these subjects have become universally dif 
fused. 

A short time ago the Finance Accounts, 
with the papers relating to Navigation and 
Trade, slumbered in the Library of the House 
of Commons, or were studied only by the 
few members of Parliament who took part 
in occasional, and it must be acknowledged 
peculiarly unpopular discussions. The case 
is wholly altered now. Every time that the 
First Lord of the Treasury, or Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, announces the day on 
which he will make his Financial State 
ment, readers of every degree direct their 
most earnest attention to the subject. News 
papers produce official statistics resting on 
undoubted authority ; and anonymous arti 
cles are written and read which would have 
done no discredit to the pen of Huskisson or 
Homer. We propose to ourselves to enter 
this beaten track ; and we trust that the 
more lengthened interval enjoyed by a Re 
view, between each of its periods of publi 
cation, will enable us, by careful arrange 
ment and methodical combination of facts, 
to convey to our readers, from time to time, 
comprehensive and accurate views of the fi- 
| riancial position and financial prospects of 
the country. 

Let us begin with the Balance-Sheet of 
the United Kingdom, made up to 5th April, 
1848, end printed by order ofParliament. 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE NET PUBLIC INCOME OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

In the Year ended the 5th day of April, 1848 (after abating the Expenditure thereout defrayed by ike 

several Revenue Departments ), and of the Actual Issues or Payments within the same period, 

exclusive of the Sums applied to the Redemption of Funded, or paying off Unfunded Debt, 

and of the Advances and Re-payments for Local Works, &lt;$-c. 



INCOME OR REVENUE. 



Ordinary Revenue and Receipts. 



Customs, 

Excise, 

Stamps, 

Taxes (Land and Assessed), 

Property-Tax, 

Post-Office, 

Crown Lands, . 

One Shilling and Sixpence, and Four Shillings in the Pound 

on Pensions and Salaries, 

Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown, 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices, 



19,940,295 10 10 

13,276,879 4 

7,319,053 5 2 

4,347,570 15 4 

5,459,368 3 10 

932,000 

61,000 

4,839 16 10 

4,155 9 2 

106,447 3 



Carried forward 51,451,609 5 5 



10 
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INCOME OR REVENUE. Continued. 
Other Receipts. 

Brought forward, 51,451,609 5 5 
Repayment of Moneys received into Commissariat Chest at 

Hong-Kong, out of the Indemnity paid by the Chinese 

Government, 455,021 1 

Imprest and other Moneys, 116,127 1 7 

Money received from the East India Company, .... 60.000 

Unclaimed Dividends (more than paid), .... 



Excess of Expenditure over Income, 



52,082,757 8 
3,092,284 13 1 

55,175,042 1 1 



EXPENDITURE. 



28,427,231 19 1 



Funded Debt. 

Interest and Management of the Permanent 

Debt, ..... 23,958,908 11 6 

Terminable Annuities, .... 3,868,207 7 

Total Charge of the Funded Debt, ex 
clusive of 10,015, 13s. 10d., the inter 
est on Donations and Bequests, . 27,827,115 12 1 

Unfunded Debt. 
Interest on Exchequer Bills, . . . 600,116 70 

Civil List, ..... 394,232 10 
Annuities and Pensions for Civil, Naval, Mili 
tary, and Judicial Services, &c., charged by 
various Acts of Parliament on the Conso 
lidated Fund, ..... 526,788 7 3 
Salaries and Allowances, .... 262,375 11 5 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions, . . 169.373 17 
Courts of Justice, .... 1,054^973 3 
Miscellaneous Charges on the Consolidated Fund, 317,227 16 6 

Army, ...... 7,357,688 19 7 

Navy, ...... 8,157,286 19 7 

Ordnance, ...... 2,726,698 

Miscellaneous, chargeable on the Annual Grants 

of Parliament, ..... 3,614,329 7 9 

Relief of Irish Distress, . 975,000 

Kaffir War, ..... 1,100,000 



2,724,971 5 2 



23,931,003 6 11 



55,083,206 11 2 
Unclaimed Dividends (more than received), 91,835 911 



55,175,042 1 1 



A balance-sheet is made up at the Trea 
sury every quarter-day, viz. 5th January, 
5th April, 5lh July, and 10th October, in 
each year ; but the Balance-Sheet of the 5th 
April has this more than particular interest 
attaching to it, that the annual financial 
statement of the Minister (vulgarly called 
the " Budget ") always announces to the 



House of Commons the expenditure which 
he expects to incur in the twelve months to 
elapse between 5th April in the present, and 
the same day in the ensuing year, and the 
ways and means by which he intends to 
meet it. This day, therefore, is considered 
to be the beginning and the end of the Fi 
nancial Year. In the present instance, the 
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balance-sheet exhibits, for the year ending 
5th April, 1848, the result expressed in the 
following words, viz. : 
Excess of expenditure over income 3,092,284. 
We will now proceed at once to a general 
discussion of the items of which the state 
ment is composed. For this purpose we 
will commence with the side of expenditure ; 
for though it is doubtless a very good rule 
for a private individual to consider first what 
is his income, and then to proportion his ex 
penditure to that sum to cut his coat, as it 
is sometimes expressed, according to his 
cloth yet the opposite course is that which 
a truly economical State will pursue in the 
arrangement of the national finance. A 
wise Government will pursue the epigram 
matic maxim of Say, " Le meilleur de tous 
les plans de finance est de depenser peu, et 
le meilleur de tous les impots est le plus 
petit." This is the one cardinal rule for a 
financial minister viz. to keep his expen 
diture at a minimum. If the country be 
prosperous and the Exchequer full, that is 
no excuse for extravagance let the Minister 
reserve to himself, by strict economy, the 
pleasing task of coming down to the House of 
Commons with a budget of remissions which 
he may offer to a thriving and grateful people. 

"Now, sir," said Sir Robert Peel, in opening and 600,116 interest of Exchequer Bills, 
his budget in 1845, " the question is whether or The two first items vary in different years, 
not we are justified in making a demand for in- | according to the following considerations : 
creased expenditure on account of the public i n the first plaC6j the permanent stock bears 
service ? and I feel it to be of the utmost impor- 1 fixed intercst _ most]y three per cent. ; and 

ton/^o tr\ attomr^t tr^ cafief\r tliA J-Tnnco tniifr tnc H&gt;_ ? . * 



see that the expenditure is kept down to its 
minimum amount and then a cheerful ac 
quiescence will await them for any claim 
they may be compelled to make in the way 
of taxes. It is this sensible maxim which 
the constitution of the House of Commons 
has embodied in a technical rule, that no 
sum can be voted in the. Committee which 
authorizes taxation and is called the Com 
mittee of Ways and Means, until it has been 
previously voted in the Committee which 
authorizes expenditure, and is called the 
Committee of Supply. 

The national expenditure may be divided 
first into three heads each of which may 
afterwards be the subject of further subdi 
visions, viz. : 

1. The Interest of the Public Debt. 

2. Charges fixed by Act of Parliament on 

the Consolidated Fund. 

3. The Sums annually voted by the House 

of Commons. 

1. The Interest of the Debt. This head 
of expenditure has amounted in the year last 
paid to 28,427,231, of which 23,958,908 
was fixed annual interest on stock bearing 
interest for ever, 3,868,207 annuities ter 
minable on a fixed day, or at the death of 
parties who have purchased life annuities, 



tance to attempt to satisfy the House that the de 
mand which we intend to make is a just demand. 
I do not hesitate to admit that no financial pros 
perity, no surplus of revenue, relieves a Govern 
ment from the paramount obligation of consider 
ing whether, consistently with the public interests. 
a saving can be made in the public expenditure. 
There is no more justification for unnecessary 
and profuse expenditure when your revenue is 
flourishing, than when your revenue is falling. 
I am under just as stringent obligations to justify 
increased demands upon the public purse when 



there is a surplu 
if there were no 



of 5,000,000, as I should be 
urplus at all. It is impossible, 



sir, for my right honourable friend and myself to 
have performed that duty which has devolved 
upon us within the last short period, of review 
ing the taxation of this country, of seeing how 
many taxes there are which it would be most de 
sirable to reduce if considerations of public 
weight and public interest permitted without 
fully estimating the importance of making every 
practicable saving in the public expenditure 
which would permit the continued reduction of 
taxation." Hansard, vol. Ixxvii. p. 461. 

Nor, on the other hand, if the country be 
distressed and the Exchequer empty, is it 
any excuse for Parliament to withhold the 
necessary supplies. In this case, as in the 
other, the Minister and the Parliament must 



this, if the amount of stock remained the 
same, would itself remain an invariable 
charge upon the country. But there are 
two modes in which the permanent Public 
Debt sustains occasional diminution. One 
is the investment in stock by the treasury of 
surplus revenue. This operation is effected 
under the provisions of an Act of Parliament, 
in the following manner. At the end of 
every quarter when the Balance-Sheet ex 
hibits a surplus of Revenue, one-fourth part 
of that surplus is set aside for the reduction 
of the Debt. The Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer may apply it, when occasion re 
quires, to the diminution of the Floating 
Debt, by the purchase of Exchequer Bills : 
but whatever portion of the sum remains for 
application to the Permanent Debt, is dis 
posed of in the purchase of Stock, which is 
transferred to the National Debt Commis 
sioners, on behalf of the public, and thence 
forward ceases to be a charge upon the Ex 
chequer. The other mode is by the sale of 
Annuities. Individuals desirous of obtain 
ing a certain income for their own lives, and 
careless of leaving behind them the principal 
which pays the income, contract with the 
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same Commissioners. The individual trans- Bill is a promissory note, issued by the 
fers into the names of the Commissioners a Government under the authority of Parlia- 
certain amount of permanent stock, which ment, repayable on a day certain, with in- 
therefore ceases to be a charge upon the j terest at so much per day during the time 
country; and receives in lieu an annuity cal- the note is running. The present amount 
culated by an actuary according to certain of Exchequer Bills is 18,000,000, of which 
rules. The annuity is of course, in every in- j one-half are payable in March, and the other 
stance, larger than the interest of the stock | half in June. The practice is, for the Chan- 
transferred, and therefore every such separate cellor of the Exchequer, early in the session, 
transaction has the effect of increasing the i to obtain power from Parliament to pay the 
immediate charge. But, of course, on the bills which become due, or so many of them 
other hand, as the lives fall in, the relief be- as he finds it convenient to keep out upon 
gins to be felt; and the whole amount of the ! the market, by the issue of a corresponding 



debt is diminished in each case, as compared 
with the previous year, by the whole amount 
of the annuity paid in that year. The effect 
of these terminable annuities, therefore, 
though certain and constant in its general 
action for the gradual and ultimate reduction 
of the debt, may cause an apparent increase 
in particular years; and will do so whenever 
the amount of annuities granted in the year 
is greater than the amount of those on which 
the lives have fallen in. There is one head 
of annuities which are granted, not for lives, 
but for a definite number of years, and will, 
at the expiration of that time, cease and de 
termine. The Long Annuities amount to 
1,248,784 per annum, and will expire in 
I860. The " Dead Weight," as it is gene 
rally called being a fixed annual payment 
made to the Bank of England, in consider 
ation of their having, in the year 1824, re 
lieved the Treasury of a larger present in- 
cumbrance current for an uncertain but 



number of new bills. The holders, however, 
are entitled to be paid in money, if they so 
think fit ; and in order to insure their choosing 
to accept new bills, the Treasury must keep 
the daily rate of interest high enough to in 
duce the public to give a premium for them. 
If this were not done, it is obvious that the 
whole, or a portion, of these bills would be 
presented for payment in money, and though 
the amount (viz. 18,000,000) now in cir 
culation is very small in comparison with 
what it has been in former years, yet if any 
considerable portion of it should, either in 
March or in June in any year, not be re 
newed by the holders, the Exchequer would 
be greatly embarrassed. One of the first 
effects, therefore, of such a pressure upon 
the money-market as occurred in the early 
part of 1847, is that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer raises the rate of interest upon 
the floating debt. In 1844-5-6, the rate 
was as low as lid. per day for every 100. 



shorter time amounts to 585,000, and j One half-penny per day is about 45s. 2d. 
will expire in 1867. By these two sums, ! per annum, and therefore, Exchequer Bills 
then, the country will, in 1860 and 1867, | bore an interest of only 2, 5s. 6d. on the 
be relieved of annual taxation to the amount ! hundred pounds. But in the spring of 1847, 
of nearly two millions. One other cause of 
reduction only requires to be noticed in this 
place. Successful Chancellors of the Ex 
chequer have from time to time reduced the 
rate of interest payable on the Debt. The 
latest instances of this kind were those ac 
complished by Mr. Goulburn in 1830, when 



he reduced the 4 per cents, to 3i, and again 
in 1844, when he reduced the 3^- per cents, 
to 3J, with a condition that in 1853, they 
should suffer a further reduction to 3 per 
cent. The immediate effect of this last 
operation was a saving of 600,000 a year, 
with a further saving to be attained in 1853 
of 600,000 more. On the other hand, the 
Irish loan, taken up by the Treasury in the 
past year, has added to the Capital of the 
Permanent Debt 8,938,547, and to its 
annual charge 270,837. 

The interest upon Exchequer Bills, other 
wise called the floating or Unfunded Debt, 
has amounted to 600,116. It is probably 
known to our readers, that an Exchequer 



Sir Charles Wood was compelled by the 
then state of what is called the " money- 
market," or in plainer English by the higher 
rate which people were enabled to obtain for 
their money, to raise the interest on Ex- 
chequer Bills to 3d., or just double the 
former rate. This single proceeding added 
to the expenditure after the rate of 410,000 
within the year. This interest of 3d. per 
day was higher than the country has ever 
paid since the Peace, and is now reduced to 
2^d., or about 3, 16s. per cent, per annum. 
With these observations we close the subject 
of the Debt. 

2. The next great item of expenditure 
consists of charges fixed by Acts of Par 
liament upon the Consolidated Fund, and so 
removed from annual discussions in the 
House of Commons. Under this head are 
paid 

The Civil list, 394,232 



Annuities, 



526,788 
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Salaries and Allowances, .... 262,375 

Diplomatic Salaries, 169,373 

Courts of Justice 1,054,973 

Miscellaneous Charges, .... 317,227 

The first five heads will be sufficiently un 
derstood by their title ; with respect to the 
last viz. Miscellaneous, the Russian and 
Greek Lonns consume 140,400, Green 
wich Hospital 20,000, the Shannon Navi 
gation 17,000, other Public Works in Ire 
land 235,000, and there is also a varying, 
but large sum paid to the officers and crews 
of II. M. ships, for the capture of slavers on 
the coast of Africa. 

3. We are almost afraid that we must 
have wearied our readers with these details, 
which we have endeavoured to exhibit as 
briefly, and at the same time as intelligibly 
as the nature of the subject will admit. If 
we have in any degree succeeded in retain 
ing their attention, we shall not be less suc 
cessful when we ask them to accompany us 
into the last head of expenditure the an 
nual votes of Parliament. These have 
been as follows, viz. actual expenditure 
in the year ending 5th April, 1848, as ap 
pears upon the Balance-Sheet : 

Army, 7,357,688 

Navy, 8,157,286 

Ordnance, 2,726,698 

Miscellaneous, 3,614,329 

The Army Estimates (year 1843-9) pro 
vide for a force of 138,769 men of all arms, 
at home and abroad, and for the half-pay 
of a very considerable number of officers, 
whom, upon the occurrence of emergency. 
the Crown might call out at once into active 
service. The principal items of expendi 
ture in the army are 

Pay of 1 13,847 men, the remaining 

number 24,922 being charged for 

the year 1848-9 upon the revenue 

of the East India Company, . 3.836.880 

Staff (exclusive of India), . . . . l68,237 
Departments, i. e. Commander-in- 

Chief, Secretary at War, &c. . . 96,591 
Military Asylum and Hibernian 

School, 19,161 

Volunteer Corps, 80,309 

Rewards for Military Service, . . 15,507 

Army Pay of General Officers, . . 76,000 

Full Pay of Retired Officers, . . . 57,000 

Half-Pay and Military Allowances, . 406,000 
Foreign Half-Pay (disbanded Foreign 

Corps), 47,386 

Widows Pensions, 129,531 

Compassionate Allowances, . . . 98,000 

Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals, 26,774 

Out Pensions, 1,223,810 

Superannuation Allowances, . . . 37,500 
To these items, provided in the army 



estimates, must be added in this 
place, as belonging to the same 
general head of expenditure, the 
charges for the militia and for the 
commissariat : these in round 
numbers amount together to . . 



1,000,000 



The Navy Estimates comprise a force of 
29,500 seamen and boys, and 13,500 
marines. They contain also the sums 
which are expended upon works at the 
principal naval arsenals, the new steam- 
basins at Portsmouth and Plymouth, and for 
the Post-office packets. A very consider 
able increase has taken place of late years 
in the expenditure of the navy ; and this is 
to be attributed mainly to the change which 
steam-navigation has worked in the tactics 
of attack and defence. The uneasy rela 
tions with France, which were occasioned 
by the Syrian Question in the autumn of 
1840, and still more the alarm which was 
taken by Sir R. Peel s Government in 1844, 
upon the occurrence of what is called in 
France, the " affaire Pritchard," i. e. the 
quarrel that happened at Tahiti, induced 
Lord Haddington and his colleagues at the 
Admiralty, to effect a very great increase 
in the force of steamers, and to construct 
very large works of fortification at the dock 
yards. These works are happily now in a 
great state of forwardness, and the force of 
steamers at sea is numerous. and effective. 
The principal items of expenditure in the 
Navy are as follows, viz : 

1. Wages of Seamen and Marines, 1,393,506 

2. Victuals for ditto, 610,930 

3. Admiralty Office in London, . . 136,303 

4. Register Office for Seamen, . . 9,701 

5. Scientific Branch, 77,261 

6. Establishments at home, . . . 139.350 

7. Establishments abroad, . . . 25,839 

8. Wages to Artificers at home, . 851,346 

9. Wages to Artificers abroad, . . 39,280 

10. Naval Stores, &c., for the Build 

ing and Repairing of Ships, . 1,434,213 

11. New Works, Improvements, and 

Repairs in the Dock Yards, . . 688,601 

12. Medicines and Medical Stores, . 25,075 

13. Miscellaneous, 76,573 

14. Half-Pay, 729,740 

15. Military Pensions and Allow 

ances, 500,288 

16. Civil Pensions and Allowances, 152,018 

17. Conveyance of Troops, . . . 181,322 

18. Convict Service, 43.602 

19. Post-Office Contract Packets, . 611,662 

To the Ordnance Department are in 
trusted the construction and repair of all the 
military defences and fortifications, at home 
and in the Colonies. By this branch of the 
service also are provided those most useful 
and important bodies of men, the engineers, 
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with the sappers and miners and the 
artillery. These two last corps have, 
under the present Government and under 
that of Sir R. Peel, been very considerably 
increased, from a growing conviction that 
in the present state of things abroad it 
would not be safe to dispense with a large 
and well-appointed body of skilled men. 
Troops of the line are readily obtained and 
drilled : Waterloo was fought and won in 
a great degree by lads who had never smelt 
powder; but the skill of engineers and of 
artillery-men is the result of education and 
practice and can only be attained by a 
longer course of methodical and scientific 
training. 

Under the head of Ordnance, the princi 
pal items of expenditure are the following, 
viz: 

1. Pay, die., Ordnance Military Corps, 716,254 

2. Commissariat Supplies, &c. . . 316.031 

3. Ordnance Office in London, . . 91,136 

4. Establishments at Home and in the 

Colonies 235,646 

5. Wages of Artificers ditto, . . . 158,567 

6. Purchase of Stores for Land and 

Sea Service, 463,743 

7. Works and Buildings, . . . . 704,030 

8. Scientific Branch, 71,987 

9. Half-Pay, Pensions, Rewards, &c., 167,441 

Last once also least in the order of 
national expenditure, stand the Miscellane 
ous Estimates. These, as their name im 
ports, are very various in their subjects, 
and in the amounts assigned to each. They 
are divided into seven classes, under the 
following denominations, viz : 

*1. Public Works and Buildings, . . 575,738 

2. Salaries, &c., Public Departments, 976,170 

3. Law and Justice, 1,024,338 

4. Education, Science, and Art, . . 349,943 

5. Colonial and Consular Services, . 419,448 

6. Superannuations and Charities, . 187,349 

7. Special and Temporary Objects, . 117,312 
To which must be added the annual 

Vote for Contingencies likely to be 

incurred in the Civil Service, . . 100,000 

Having thus reviewed, with as much 
detail as the compendious nature of this 
paper has permitted all the causes of the 
national expenditure, as they appear in the 
Balance-Sheet it remains that we proceed to 



* The Miscellaneous estimates are usually print 
ed before the Easter recess ; but this has not been 
so this year. The items printed above are there 
fore taken from the General Abstract of these esti 
mates for last year. From the statement made by 
Lord J. Russell, that they will reach a total of 
1,000,000 for the year 184S-9, a considerable 
increase is to be expected in some of the classes. 



analyse with equal brevity the sources from 
which the income that supplies this expendi 
ture has been furnished to the Treasury. 
Turning then to the other side of the 
Balance-Sheet, we find that the income has 
flowed into the Exchequer through the fol- 
owing channels, viz : 

1. Customs or duties levied at the 

ports upon articles arriving 
from the Colonies, Or from 
foreign countries, .... 19,940,295 

2. Excise i. e. the duties upon 

malt, spirits distilled at home, 
bricks, paper, and other arti 
cles, the subjects of domestic 
industry, 13,276,879 

3. Stamps i. c. the payments made 

for probates and legacies in the 
case of succession to personal 
property ; conveyances and 
transfers; bills of exchange 
and promissory notes, re 
ceipts, &c. &c., 7,319,053 

Taxes i. e. the land-tax, and 
the assessed taxes on windows, 
carriages, horses, servants, 
&c. &c., 4,347,570 

5. Property and Income-tax, . . 5,459,368 

6. Post-office, 932,000 

7. Crown Lands, 61,000 

8. Various smaller items, . . . 291,568 

9. Money received from China, . 445,021 

Before descending into any smaller dis 
tinctions, in respect to which we shall in 
this, and in future papers, have occasion to 
observe upon the differences that exist be- 
tween these several sources of revenue it 
is important to notice one great and lead 
ing characteristic, viz. the division into 
Direct and Indirect Taxation. To the 
former class belong the Property-tax and 
the Assessed taxes, because in these cases 
the tax is paid to the Treasury directly by 
the hand of him who enjoys the property, or 
uses the thing assessed. Articles of con 
sumption, on the other hand, are the subjects 
of indirect taxation, because the payment 
made in respect of them to the Imperial 
revenue, is not made directly by the hand 
of the consumer (upon whom, of course, in 
the shape of a higher price for the article at 
the time of purchase the burden really 
falls), but indirectly through the merchant 
at the Customs, or through the manufacturer 
to the Board of Excise. 

Up to the year 1842, the Income Tax, 
which had been shaken off by Parliament 
at the close of the war, did not appear in the 
Balance-Sheet; and with the comparatively 
small exception of the stamps and taxes, the 
whole revenue of the country was raised 
under the several heads of Indirect Taxa 
tion. It is, however, to be carefully borne 
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in mind, that a variety of other burdens fall 
upon the owners and occupiers of property 
for various local purposes ; the income for 
which is provided by local rates. These all 
assume the shape of direct taxation, and as 
they constitute an important part of the 
payments which actually press upon the 
public, they will form one part of out- 
subject when we proceed in a future article 
to discuss this much-vexed question of 
imperial policy the question, viz. of Direct 
and Indirect Taxation. 

In every balance-sheet a most material 
feature, as our readers know, is the balance 
it exhibits; and the contemplation of such a 
document is agreeable or disagreeable to 
the parties concerned, according as that 
balance stands on the right or wrong side of 
the account ; and in proportion to its amount. 
In the present instance the balance is large, 
and the side of the account is wrong ; in 
other words, the national expenditure during 
the last financial year has very greatly ex 
ceeded the national income. 

It was under these circumstances that on 
the 18th of February, Lord John Russell 
came down to the House of Commons, and 
proposed to raise the Property and Income 
Tax from 3 to 5 per cent. That tax having 
been originally imposed in 1842 for a period 
of three years, and again continued in 1845 
for a like period, was to expire on the 5th 
April, 1848. It was an easy plan for the 
Minister, when obliged to extract from the 
people increased contributions, to lay his 
hand on this particular screw ; for it is the 
readiest and the most efficacious. He ac 
cordingly proposed to renew the Property 
and Income Tax for five instead of for three 
years and to raise its amount during the 
first t\vo of these years from 7d. to Is. in 
the pound that is, from something short of 
3 per cent, to 5 per cent, per annum. 

But this proposal, though very simple and 
very convenient for the Minister, was very 
much the reverse of convenient, and was by 
no means admired for its simplicity by the 
people. Like throwing stones, which is 
pleasant for boys but very disagreeable for 
frogs putting on taxes is very simple and 
easy for ministers, but very distasteful to 
those who have them to pay. Since the 
agitation of the Reform Bill in 1832, no 
movement has ever been so immediate, so 
spontaneous, or so effective, as that which 
was excited by this proposal. The unex 
ampled calamities of the year 1847 had 
impoverished the commercial classes, and 
the classes engaged in retail trade, to an 
extent unparalleled in living memory ; and 
their distress was all the more keenly felt, 
because it succeeded the over-charged exu 



berance of prosperity in which they had 
permitted themselves to rejoice. Smarting 
under this intolerable pressure, they rose as 
one man against the imposition of an in 
creased tax on incomes. After a very few 
days time taken by the Minister for de 
liberation, and for ascertaining the real feel 
ings of the country, the obnoxious Budget 
was withdrawn ; and the ministers contented 
themselves by asking for a simple renewal 
of 3 per cent, for the well-accustomed period 
of three years. 

But it is the nature of politics, that while 
principles are the real subjects in issue, very 
accidental circumstances are usually the 
occasion of battle. Twice had the Income 
Tax been passed with little opposition : 
First, in 1842, at a period of distress ; and 
again in 1845, when the funds were at par, 
commerce active, retail trade brisk, the 
Public Exchequer full, and private persons 
prosperous. But its renewal in 1848, even 
after the proposed increase was withdrawn, 
excited considerable opposition in the House 
of Commons, and has given rise in the 
country to much and animated discussion 
upon the principles of taxation in general, 
and the proper scheme for levying an In 
come Tax in particular. 

The principle, it is obvious, was the same 
in 1842, in 1845, and in 1848. But the 
accidental circumstances were different. 
In 1842, the Government of Sir R. Peel 
had just succeeded to office, and received, 
as their inheritance from those who had 
preceded them, a large deficiency, the re 
sult of considerable deficiencies accumulated 
in six successive years. The minds of men 
were prepared for some vigorous effort to 
readjust the balance, and during the down 
ward course of his predecessors, on each 
succeeding budget, Sir Robert had warned 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that a pro 
perty tax was the painful but inevitable end 
to which increasing deficiency must come. 
The public, therefore, expected a decisive 
measure of that kind. It is true that when 
he brought it forward, the Whig leaders 
endeavoured to excite against it the same 
opposition which in the present year they 
have themselves experienced, and on the 
same grounds. But Sir Robert accompanied 
the proposal with a modification of the Corn 
Laws, a relaxation of protective duties 
o-enerally the admission of meat and cattle 
at a low duty ; and, in short, by a reform of 
the Tariff, very acceptable to those who are 
the ablest and most energetic enemies of 
Schedule D. He appealed therefore to their 
hopes: he appealpd also to their fears; or 
rather he impressed them with the convic 
tion that resistance would be useless, and 
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therefore indisposed them to attempt it. He 
had a majority in the House of Commons 
nearly one hundred strong. The country 
was with him ; and he distinctly announced 
that his Financial measure was one by which 
he must stand or fall. Under these circum 
stances, notwithstanding the energetic oppo 
sition of the Whigs at every stage, the 
Income Tax was passed in 1842 without 
any real difficulty. 

In 1845 everything was favourable. The 
results of the changes in 1842 were so 
triumphant, and the country was so prosper 
ous, that no one was disposed seriously to 
resist a further movement in the same direc 
tion. But in 1848 everything has been 
adverse ; not that if the original proposal 
had been 3 per cent., and that proposal had 
been justified on the obvious grounds of a 
financial necessity, there would in all pro 
bability have been any serious opposition. 
But it so happened that Lord Ellesmere and 
Mr. Cobden, and many other persons less 
extreme in their views on the respective 
sides than Lord Ellesmere and Mr. Cobden, 
had been busily discussing in the recess, 
the questions of peace and war, of national 
defences, of expenditure, retrenchment, and 
so forth, and that an evil genius put it into 
Lord John Russell s mind to stir up, in 
moving for the Income Tax in the House of 
Commons, all the passions which this inter 
esting controversy had excited in the country, 
The effect was electric. It was at once 
obvious that Lord John s proposal had aroused 
an opposition which would prove too strong 
for him. The bare thought of paying 5 
per cent, in a time of distress, upon an 
assessment made on the previous years of 
prosperity, drove the trading community to 
madness. There was nothing in his Budget 
to allay the opposition nothing in the way 
of opportune remission of taxes. The whole 
5 per cent, was required to meet the current 
expenditure of the empire. The opponents 
of the tax were not deterred by any fear of 
the Minister, for he has not the general 
command of any certain majority the 
aversion was general enough to assure them 
of success against him in the particular 
case ; and there was no declaration expressed 
or understood, that he would retire if he 
were beaten. It was therefore the time at 
which those who disliked the tax itself could 
best expect to wage successful war against 
it. The former speeches of the Ministers, 
too, were a convenient weapon wherewith 
their enemies could assail them J and the 
pages of Hansard were ransacked without 
merqy, by Mr. Osborne and other members, 
for the most telling paragraphs of the de 
bates of 1842 and 1943, 



But a storm is more easily raised than 
allayed. Lord John Russell did indeed 
allow his Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
withdraw the Budget which he, the First 
Minister of the Crown, had opened to the 
House. He submitted to have his Estimates 
referred to Committees, a step also unpre 
cedented in respect of the mode in which it 
was taken ; and lightening his ship by all 
these expedients, he rode safely through 
with what remained of his cargo, viz. : the 
3 per cent., and the three years. 

But the withdrawal of the proposals did 
not withdraw the public mind from a scru 
tiny of the principles of the tax. Nor is it 
difficult to find inequalities and objections. 
The principle on which it ought to be levied 
is simple and very obvious. Every tax that 
is levied, be it direct or indirect collected 
by the customs from the merchant, or by 
the tax-gatherer from the consumer should, 
in its practical effect, come out of the in 
come, and not out of the capital of the coun 
try ; just as our private expenditure should 
be defrayed by our incomes, and not be per 
mitted to exhaust our capital. Regarded, 
therefore, in its broad bearing upon the 
country at large, a general tax on income 
may be fair and politic. The Exchequer 
levies 7d. out of every 1 in the income of 
the whole country. It arrests that income 
in transitu in the hands in which it may 
chance to find it ; and returns to those hands 
19s. 5d., having kept the 7d. for itself. The 
result of this operation upon the whole in 
come of the whole community is exactly 
what was intended (the returnsbeing honestly 
made), and neither more nor less. But the 
effect may be, and often is, very different, 
as regards particular individuals. Capital 
accounts and income accounts cannot be 
kept with such accuracy, that in all the 
transactions of life each particular item 
should be at once referable to its proper 
head ; and in practice, very numerous ex 
ceptions actually occur. For instance, to 
take the strongest case : Two men have 
each 10,000, and they proceed respectively 
to invest it ; but the form in which they do 
so is different. The one purchases a life- 
annuity, to be paid him in the shape of in 
come the annual payment being, of course, 
much larger than the ordinnru interest of 
10,000. The other buys a reversionary 
interest in a sum, which will, at the time it 
is to fall into possession, be so much larger 
than 10.000, that it would sell at the pre 
sent time for 10.000, and no more. Each 
has, in present value, 10,000. Each may 
consider himself owner of the interest of 
10,000 as his income. The annuitant, 
who receives more in the shape of income, 
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must save that surplus ; or else when his 
annuity ceases, his 10,000 will be gone. 
The reversioner may spend the interest now, 
though it is not paid him, because, when his 
reversion falls in, he will have so much 
more than 10,000 as will clear off the 
debt incurred by his expenditure in the 
interval. Each, therefore, has in substance 
a present capital of 10,000, neither more 
nor less, and each has the present power of 
spending the income of 10,000, without 
intrenching on his capital ; and neither more 
nor less. But though this be true in sub 
stance, the reverse is the case in form. In 
form, the annuitant has a much larger in 
come than his real one; and the reversioner 
has no present income at all. Now, in the 



say to the Reversioner in the case we have 
just supposed ; and his real meaning would 
be right in the main, but his argument would 
be formally wrong. 

Realized property is exactly what ought 
not to be taxed ; and if we analyse the An 
nuitant s case, we shall find that his com 
plaint is in truth not of that part of the tax 
which he has paid by virtue of his income ; 
but of that part which he has paid in respect 
to his capital. 

Realized property or capital ought not to 
be taxed ; for taxes are paid to meet the an 
nual expenditure of the country, and, as we 
have said, nations, like individuals, must 
meet their expenditure out of their income, 
and not intrench upon their capital. Mr. 



imperfection of human legislation, the form, i M Culloch uses a forcible and a just expres- 
and not the substance, is followed by the sion when he says that the statesman who 
tax ; the annuitant is charged upon the whole taxes capital, which ought to be kept intact 



of his apparent income, and the reversioner, 
having no apparent income, is not charged 



that it may produce income for future years, 
is like the savage who cuts clown the tree in 



at all. As between the whole country and j order to obtain the readier present access to 
the Exchequer, the thing is square; the the fruit. So much for the principle. Now 



country s income pays the intended quota. 
But as between the individuals, one is a 



for the application to the Annuitant. His 
apparently large income, as we have seen, 



great loser, and the other is, to the same was partly income, which he had a right to 



extent, a great gainer. 

The gainer probably will not remonstrate. 
Quieta non movere will be the maxim of his 



spend, and on that he pays and ought to pay ; 
but it was partly the return of his capital, 
which he was hound to save, and on tin s he 



politics, so far as the Income Tax is con j is made to pay, though he ought not. This 
cerned. But not so the great loser. Every j is his complaint, though, as we have before 
man feels the pinch of his own shoe. The observed, in nine cases out of ten, in the 
anr.uitant will turn round and look at the j popular discussions of the day, his real 
reversioner, and will say, "You have virtu- I grievance, being felt, would be expressed in 
ally an income equal to mine ; you can \ precisely opposite language. So, on the 
properly afford as good a house, as many j other hand, the Reversioner who escapes 
servants, as much plate, and as ample a was justly exempt from payment on that part 
share of good living as I, and yet you pay j of his property which is equal to his capital 
nothing to the State for Income Tax, while invested ; but he is unjustly exempt on that 
I pay not only 7d. in every l of my in- which he has gained by adopting that parti- 
come, which is fair, and properly belongs to cular mode of investment, because it is in 
my lot, but also 7d. in every 1 of my | truth not capital, but the income on which 
savings, which is unfair, and is in reality i he is to live in the interval, 
paid to the Exchequer, in lieu of that con- We have gone into this comparison at 
tribution from which you escape." This is J greater length, because it will be found, on 
unanswerable ; and as injustice is the most ; careful investigation of any case in which 
galling part of any suffering, the Income \ a complaint is made of the Income Tax as 
Tax does, under these circumstances, be- j affecting the individual unjustly, that the 
come particularly galling. j substance of his complaint is this and no 

It is curious to observe how often in popu- othCi", viz. that he is required to pay not 
lar "IfCU^Slon, wluie the multitude of rea- | merely on his income, but on his capital also, 
soners have in fact good sense at the bottom j The prudent annuitant who insures his life, 
of their argument, they do, from inaptitude j considers the premium no part of his own 
or want of skill in reasoning, depart from or , income, but on the contrary regards it with 
even reverse the right principle in their j complacence " ~ * ~ r T 
forms of expression. Nothing is so common capital. He 



as a part of his children 
therefore says, at least he 
means to say, " It is capital don t charge 
it for the tax as income." The clergy are 
interested in this way in the question. The 
case of the medical practitioner is in sub- 
what the Annuitant would be likely to stance the same ; in degree stronger still. 



in regard to the Income Tax, for instance, 
as to hear people say, " It is not fair to have 
it an Income Tax : it ought to be a Property 
Tax a tax upon realized property." This 
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He cannot rely on insurance, for he has not 
any certain annuity, and does not know he 
may be able to pay premiums all his life. 
He must save. If, as is probable, the years 
in which he makes whatever fortune he does 
make, are but few, his savings in these few 
years must be large in proportion to the 
whole amount he is to leave behind him. 
Yet these savings, which he considers the 
capital of his children, are regarded by the 
Treasury as the mere income of the parent ; 
and in proportion as they are large, so is his 
grievance great. 

The instances we have quoted may be 
taken as fair samples of the grievances felt 
and complained of in the practical operation 
of the tax. The most energetic and best 
able to agitate and to influence Members of 
Parliament, of those who oppose it, are the 
commercial classes; and they adopt, as is 
natural, phraseology and a style of argu 
ment suited to their own case. They reason 
thus: A is a country gentleman, with an 
income of 1000 a year. B is a retail 
trader, with an equal income. A could sell 
the land which yields him his income at 
thirty years purchase he is therefore 
worth 30,000. B could sell his goodwill 
for three years purchase therefore he is 
worth 3000. Hence it follows that A is 
ten times the " better man" of the two, and 
yet he only contributes equally to the tax. 
The tradesman impatiently requires that 
" property shall be made to bear its bur 
dens," and so forth but while this is the 
ordinary form of his complaint, his real 
grievance is that he is taxed, or thinks he is 
taxed, not on his income only, but in some 
degree on his capital also. He says in sub 
stance this " It is true I receive from my 
business!000ayear. The interest of my 
capital is income ; but a portion of my pro 
fit in trade ought to be considered capital. 
I claim to deduct from what is called my 
income a certain part, and to carry it to my 
Capital Account, for insurance against the 
risks to which capital engaged in trade is 
exposed. With respect to another part, it 
is the reward of my industry : my industry 
depends upon my health : I am therefore, in 
respect of this part, only an annuitant, hold 
ing by an uncertain tenure ; and like other 
annuitants, I ought to save ; and what I am 
bound to save, is no part of my income, and 
ought not to be taxed as income." And then, 
if we allow his argument to be so far sound, 
the next step follows of course. It is this. 
He resorts to the same test as to the value 
of liis annuity in capital, to which we brought 
the annuitant in the first case put in these 
pages, viz. the market price. The trades 



man s annuity depends on the continuance 
of his trade. The value of the continuance 
of his trade he estimates by the price he 
could obtain for it in the market L e. the 
selling price of his good-will. 

Having shown that the principle of the 
Income Tax, as between the Exchequer on 
the one hand, and the public in the aggre 
gate on the other, is a sound principle of 
taxation ; and having shown that each of the 
objections made against it by the parties on 
whom it presses unjustly, may be resolved 
into this one form of complaint, viz. that in 
the scheme under which the tax is actually 
levied, its operation upon the individual is 
not that which is intended by the framers of 
the Act, inasmuch as it taxes not only his 
income, but in part that also which he claims 
to regard as capital we have done all which 
our present limits will permit on this part of 
the case. This observation should be made 
before we pass entirely away from it, viz. 
that the Income Tax, as now levied, reaches 
the whole annual income of the country : if 
all the exemptions to which we have alluded 
should, under any other system, bo allowed, 
the effect, as regards the Exchequer, would 
be to diminish the produce of the tax. As 
between the Annuitant and the Reversioner 
in the first case discussed above, the simple 
effect would be to charge the Reversioner 
precisely as the Annuitant was relieved. 
There would, therefore, be no difference in 
the result, so far as the Treasury was con 
cerned. But if the principle were so far 
extended as to allow that incomes derived 
from uncertain sources were to be regarded 
partly as incomes, and to be taxed to that 
extent, and partly as capital, the subject of 
saving or insurance, and to be to that extent 
exempted the result would be that the tax 
would reach not the whole income of the 
country, but the whole disposable or expen 
dible income only. In this respect it would 
follow the same rule with indirect taxation, 
which is levied only on expenditure. In 
this case that part of the national income 
which accumulates in any year, would, for 
the year it was accumulating, be exempted 
from the tax. As regards the particular in 
dividuals concerned, this might have its ad 
vantages, but viewed as a question between 
the Exchequer and the Empire, there is no 
reason why the country should begin its 
savings before it has paid the obligations 
justly attaching to its income. The practi 
cal solution of the problem would evidently 
be a higher rale of Income Tax on that por 
tion of the national income which was not 
exempted. The necessity for such an in 
crease is, of course, no sufficient answer, if 
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the exemption claimed be grounded on a solid 
foundation of justice between man and man. 
The answer made in the House of Com 
mons is not satisfactory to the public, for it 
admits the numerous cases of injustice which 
are alleged against the present operation of 
the tax. But there is nevertheless in its 
favour a remarkable array and force of au 
thority. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington, Lord 
Liverpool and Lord Lansdowne, and Lord 
Grenville, in former times and Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Goulburn and now, the pre 
sent guardians of the Exchequer, Lord J. 
Russell and Sir Charles Wood, stoutly 
maintain the present scheme. In 1799 Mr. 
Pitt introduced a tax upon incomes. The plan 
pursued was to compel every person to re 
turn the whole of his income, and then cer 
tain exemptions and allowances were ad 
mitted in exoneration. The measure was 
eminently inquisitorial, and eminently un 
productive. It expired at the peace of 
Amiens. In 1803, Mr. Addington being 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the renewal 
of the hostilities with Bonaparte, it was ne- 1 
cessary again to have recourse to some tax ! 
upon incomes. The objections against the ! 
former plan induced the Parliament to aban- ; 
don it. The scheme then adopted was, in j 
the main, the one which has been since pur 
sued. The feature which distinguishes it 
from the ancient plan is this : no man is 
now called upon, as he was under the sys 
tem of 1799, to return the whole of his in 
come. All income which is in its own na 
ture tangible for assessment, is taxed with 
out reference to the party to whom it may 
belong. The income arising from land, is 
taxed in the hands of the occupier. The 
occupier deducts it from his landlord. The 
landlord, if he be in debt, deducts it again 
from the mortgagee. In this case the mortga 
gee pays in reality, but the Treasury does 
not know of his existence. The obvious 
effect is. that no man discloses to the collec 
tor his whole circumstances. The trader 
returns the amount of his profits in trade 
under Schedule D. This disclosure must 
of necessity be made, because the income 
does not arise from visible property, and is 
not in its nature tangible ; but when the col 
lector has received the return, he does not 
therefore know the whole of the trader s cir 
cumstances. Suppose a merchant to return 
10,000 as the annual produce of his busi 
ness, and to pay accordingly. He may, on 
the one hand, be trading with borrowed 
capital, for which he has to pay interest. 
No question is asked him on that subject. 
He pays upon the whole amount sevenpence 
in the pound, and deducts sevenpence from 
every pound of interest he pays to the per 



son whose capital he holds. On the other 
hand, he may have a larger capital than he 
requires, and have invested a portion of it 
on mortgage, or in land. The collector 
knows nothing about that. The single point 
with which he concerns himself, is the mer 
chant s return of his profits in trade, and 
this being settled, the scrutiny on the one 
side, and disclosure on the other, are at an 
end. This is a very modified inquisition as 
compared with that which must necessarily 
exist under the other system ; and the ab 
sence of a more rigid inquiry is one of the 
principal arguments on which the Income 
Tax in its present shape has been defended 
in the House of Commons. 

With respect to the objections on the score 
of justice and equality, the answer given 
by those who maintain the present system 
has been this : The inequality itself is ad 
mitted ; but it is confidently stated as the 
result of former experience, of present offi 
cial knowledge, and of reflection upon the 
complicated relations of human life, that it 
is quite impossible to avoid it under any 
conceivable scheme or plan. It is stated, 
and with much force of authority, that in or 
der to do absolute justice, the State must begin 
by taking an accurate survey of the pri 
vate affairs of every individual in the mi 
nutest detail ; that this would require a 
great degree of disclosure on the part of the 
individual, and an expense of inspection on 
the part of the Government which would be 
quite intolerable; and that if it were sup 
posed to have been successfully accomplish 
ed, it would be but the beginningof the task. 
The next step would be still more arduous. 
As soon as all this information was accurate 
ly known to Government, it would be 
necessary to form a perfectly wise appreci 
ation of each different set of circumstances, 
and a perfectly just judgment ; in other 
words, the tax-collector must have infinite 
wisdom as well as infinite knowledge. 
Granting, however, that this is obviously un 
attainable, and that the advocates of better 
adjustment could reply, " Make the attempt 
and carry your success as far as possible, 
we are not so unreasonable as to expect 
what is more than possible ;" the official an 
swer is. " Yes, but a system of taxation 
governed by no general rule or law, con 
fessedly depending only on the judgment 
which the collectors may choose to form of 
each man s circumstances, and subject to all 
the imperfections of their judgment in form 
ing it, would be a system so arbitrary, so 
manifestly unconstitutional and oppressive, 
that it could not be endured for a moment, 
and no Minister would have the hardihood 
to attempt it." 
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These considerations will have prepared 
our readers to understand what must be the 
nature of any scheme, by which the ine 
qualities admitted to exist under the present 
Income Tax could be avoided ; and will have 
enabled them to appreciate the confusion of 
ideas and the shortness of thought which 
characterized the proposal for that purpose 
recently submitted to the House of Com 
mons. Nothing is more common in popular 
parlance, than to hear a distinction drawn 
between sources of income which are said 
to be in their nature permanent, e. g. land, 
the public funds, or money capital ; and other 
sources which are said to be in their na 
ture transitory, e. g. profits gained in trade, 
income derived from practice, stipend re 
ceived as a minister, &c., &c. : and the 
scheme in question, founded on this rude 
distinction, proposed to tax income arising 
from the funds or land, at 8d., as being 
wholly permanent and certain ; income aris 
ing from trade at 6d., as being partly inter 
est of capital, and partly fluctuating profits; 
and income derived from practice at 4d., as 
being wholly transient and uncertain. 

But a moment s reference to the example 
of the annuitant (suppose an annuitant in 
the funds), with which we commenced our 
observations, shows us that there must be 
somewhere some great fallacy in this new 
scheme. We have seen that the annuitant 
has a great inequality to complain of in the 
application to his particular circumstances 
of the equal rule of 7d., and yet the obvious 
operation of this plan will be to increase his 
grievance and his tax to 8d. Again, the 
country gentleman who draws his revenue 
from land would, under this scheme, pay 8d., 
but it may very well happen that he has 
only a life-interest in the estate. A mo 
ment s consideration shows that he will urge 
the same arguments as those to which we 
have before allowed their weight, and that 
he will urge them with the same justice. 
He will say, " It is true I have 1000 a 
year, derived from land. I am tenant for 
life of an estate in tail-male, and I have 
daughters only ; the estate at my death pass 
es to another family ; out of my 1000 a 
year I must insure my life for the benefit of 
my daughters ; I ought to pay the same In 
come Tax with others on that which is my 
income, that which I have a right to spend 
but I ought not to pay Income Tax at all 
on that which goes to the Insurance Compa 
ny for that is not my income, but my 
daughters future capital.". All this is very 
just, and is an unanswerable argument 
against the fairness of the present 7d. as re 
gards its application to the circumstances of 
his particular individual. This unfairness 



the scheme proposed to meet by raising the 
grievance and the tax to 8d. 

The truth is, that if we attempt to remove 

the inequalities of the present system, we 

must make up our minds to go boldly to the 

root of the evil. The real inequality is not 

to be got rid of by any rough application of 

a remedy to the source of the income ; the 

remedy will be no remedy at all, unless it be 

addressed specifically to the interest of the 

particular individual in the income. The 

source may be permanent land or 3 per 

cents. ; and yet, as we have just seen (in 

almost unnecessary detail) an annuity is 

but an annuity, and the individual who has 

I only the life interest has no satisfaction in 

I paying an increased Income Tax, because, 

| when his life is over, the same source may 

! yield the same income to some other person 

for whom he has no regard. 

The true way of obtaining a right under 
standing of questions of this kind is to ob 
tain first, a sort of bird s-eye view of the 
whole subject, from those elevated points 
whence we can regard it in its general effect 
upon the whole community dissociated and 
distinguished from its effect upon peculiar 
and special interests. Viewed from such a 
height the distinction we have spoken of 
between different sources of income will dis 
appear or become comparatively insignifi 
cant. Of the whole revenue of a country 
some part in any year arises from land 
I some from external trade some from the va 
rious services which different members of 
an active community are rendering to each 
other by the exercise of skill and learning 
in law, medicine, education, and so forth; 
and comparing year with year, those differ 
ent sources contribute, each its respective 
portion, to the increase of the public weal. 
Regarded in this general light, they are all con 
stant and certain sources of advantage to the 
state constant and certain sources of reve 
nue to the particular individuals who may 
in each year be respectively engaged in 
their prosecution. When we have taken 
this general view, if we descend to a lower 
and nearer point, and investigate each of 
these sources by itself, we shall find that 
very different sections of the whole commu 
nity are interested in each respectively ; 
and as we prosecute our investigation, we 
shall find that activity and enterprise ara 
the characteristics of those portions who are 
occupied in trade and in professions, and 
that large profits are made in them, and for 
a short time each successful person who 
retires leaving a vacancy for some active 
and energetic successor, who in his turn occu 
pies it for a short time and is successful, 
and then in his turn retires. In other branch- 
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es, on the contrary, as in the perception of 
revenues from land, steadiness is the cha 
racteristic rather than enterprise, and the 
persons interested continue to retain their 
respective interests for a longer time. 

This difference it is to which we are giv 
ing expression, when we call these latter 
sources permanent, and the former fluctuat 
ing ; more permanent, that is to say, or more 
fluctuating in respect of many of the in 
dividuals from time to time concerned. But 
in respect of the individuals only are they 
thus distinguished. In their general aspect 
as regards the empire it is otherwise ; all 
are active streams of ever-flowing wealth. 
It is therefore to the true distinction, i. e. to 
the individual case, that any true remedy 
must of necessity be addressed ; in other 
words, a scheme like that recently discussed 
in Parliament, which follows the schedules 
of the Act, and attributes to the different t 
sources of national income a difference ofj 
general relation towards the Exchequer, | 
is based upon an erroneous conception, and j 
will work out therefore an erroneous result. I 
The true question is, whether or no we ! 
think the real remedy attainable, and if at- 
tainable, worth its price. Mr. Pitt, and the ; 
Parliament of 1799, tried the experiment ; 
Mr. Pitt united with the other leaders of 
public opinion, and with the Parliament of 
1803, in abandoning that experiment, be 
cause in practice it was unsuccessful. 

The ground, then, is simply that of im- j 
possibility. A Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
be he Sir Charles Wood, or be he Mr. Goul- j 
burn, can only say, in general terms, that he ; 
is sorry inequalities exist ; that taxation le- j 
vied, under aconstitutional Government, must 
follow a general law ; that general laws 
cannot adapt themselves to all particular 
circumstances; and that any attempt to 
make the particular circumstances the rule 
in each case would infringe the general 
law, and violate the Constitution itself. 
This may be a sound answer ; but to the 
medical practitioner, the barrister in prac 
tice, the man of letters, the clergyman, the 
annuitant, the merchant, or the retail trades 
man, it is not at first sight satisfactory. Nor 
when times are bad, and losses great, do 
men like to pay Income Tax which they 
know to be unequal, assessed upon the in 
come of a former and prosperous year, with 
no better comfort offered them at the Trea 
sury than the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer s sympathy, and the expression of his 
great regret that the hardship under which 
he admits they labour is one which he and 
his predecessors have tried in vain to re 
medy. 

The best apology for the Income Tax is 



to be found in the other taxes from which it 
has relieved the public, and the financial 
reformation it has enabled the Government 
to achieve. In 1842, when it was first in 
troduced by Sir Robert Peel, the revenue 
of the then current year was deficient by 
nearly two millions and a half. The aggre 
gate deficiency of six years amounted to ten 
millions. Trade was depressed, and the 
working population in a state of severe suf 
fering. It was necessary to recruit the Ex 
chequer, and to reanimate trade. The In 
come Tax was resorted to as the most cer 
tain and efficacious remedy for so serious 
a disorder. In 1840, Mr. Francis Baring 
had endeavoured to bring round his balance 
by an addition of 5 per cent, to the duties up 
on imports and upon articles of excise, and 
10 per cent, upon the assessed taxes. The 
result of that experiment was a failure, so far 
as regarded the customs and excise. It was 
not a failure as regarded the assessed taxes. 
Sir Robert Peel accepted this as an indica 
tion that indirect taxation seemed to have 
reached its limits ; and that the measures 
necessary for replenishing the Exchequer 
must be found in the way of direct taxation. 
He therefore proposed, and Parliament 
adopted the proposition of, a Property and 
Income Tax for the period of three years. 
He accompanied the proposal by reductions 
upon timber, coffee, and other matters, 
amounting in the years 1842, 1843, and 
1844, to upwards of two millions of annual 
taxation ; and expressed a confident hope 
that when the three years should have ex 
pired, the relief thus given to the springs of 
industry would have added so largely to 
the producing and consuming powers of the 
country, and consequently to the revenue, 
that Parliament might be enabled to dispense 
with the further continuance of the lax. 

Nor was he disappointed in this sanguine 
hope. When he made, in 1845, his celebrat 
ed Financial Statement, he was able to an 
nounce to the House of Common?, that not 
only had his reductions upon timber and 
other articles been replaced, but that there 
was no longer any deficiency in the ordi 
nary revenue that the five millions pro 
duced by the income-tax was a sheer sur 
plus of five millions, which he was enabled 
to offer to the House to be dealt with accord 
ing to its wisdom. 

There w r ere. however, circumstances 
which, in 1845, induced Sir Robert Peel to 
propose and parliament to adopt, a further 
continuance of the tax. The " affaire 
Pritchard" in the autumn of 1844, had 
called the attention of the Admiralty to the 
progress of steam navigation, and the possi 
bility of a descent by the Prince de Joinville 
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upon Plymouth or Portsmouth. The days 
are indeed gone by when we should be 
afraid of seeing Van Tromp at Shcerness 
animo morandi ; but it would be quite a dif 
ferent thing for a dashing youth like the 
Prince de Joinville, at the head of a small 
fleet of steamers, to steal in the night to the 
neighbourhood of a naval arsenal, and throw 
some combustibles into the dock-yard. It 
was justly thought expedient to incur some 
expense upon steam navies and improved 
defences ; and a considerable increase was 
therefore made in the estimates. But this 
was not the only object with which, in 1845, 
the Income Tax was renewed for a further 
period of three years. The results of the 
commercial experiment made in 1842, had 
been so satisfactory as to whet the edge of 
the national appetite for further changes in 
the same direction. Cotton, dye-stuffs, and 
an innumerable quantity of smaller articles 
which encumbered the tariff, being principal 
ly the raw materials for various branches of 
domestic industry, together with the duties of 
excise on auctions and on glass, were swept 
away; theduty upon sugar, the produce of our 
own colonies, or of foreign countries not em 
ploying slaves, was greatly reduced ; and, 
in short, during the two first leases of the 
Income Tax, that is to say, between 1842 
and 1846 inclusive, nearly eight millions of 
indirect taxation had been removed under 
the auspices of Sir Robert Peel s Govern 
ment. When the general election came in 
the autumn of 1847, Sir Robert was able to 
address to the electors of Tamworth the fol 
lowing summary of his financial measures : 

*"The result of these two experiments has 
therefore been that, in the years 1842, 1843, and 
1844, the whole amount lost to the revenue by 
reduced taxation was more than replaced. In 
the two years 1845 and 1846, nine-tenths of a 
far larger reduction had already been replaced. 
But the case does not rest here. Notwithstand 
ing the disastrous circumstances of the late har 
vest, and the depression of trade, the revenue of 
1847 again exhibits a considerable increase on 
that of the preceding year. The last published 
balance-sheet of the United Kingdom is that for 
the year ending the 5th April, 1847. If we com 
pare the orninary revenue of that year (after de 
ducting the Property Tax) with the ordinary re 
venue of the year ending 5th April, 1841, we find 



Year ending 5th April, 1841, 
Year ending 5th April, 1847, 



47.218,178 
48,161,597 



Difference in favour of 1847, 943,419 

"This difference in favour of the latter year 
far exceeds any increased receipt from the admis 
sion of foreign sugar. 

* Letter to the Electors of Tamworth, 1S47. 
Bain : Haymarket. 



" A statement published on the 6th instant 
carries the accounts for Great Britain down to 
the present time, viz. to 5th July, 1847, those 
i for Ireland being not yet complete. It exhibits 
: for this portion of the empire a total increase of 
ordinary revenue, as compared with the year 
ending 5th July, 1846, of no less than 2,615,- 
871, of which (notwithstanding the remission of 
the Duties on Corn) 1,812,773 comes under 
the heads of Customs and Excise, or in other 
words, arises from increased consumption. 

" The whole effect, therefore, of the measures 
of the late Government has been to remove 
i more than seven millions and a half of taxes ; 
I while the ordinary revenue of the last financial 
! year for which they were called upon to provide, 
has considerably exceeded the ordinary revenue 
(derived from the same sources) of the financial 
year that immediately preceded their accession 
to office.* 

Times since then have changed. The 
Irish Famine and the Irish Loan, the ex- 
jcessive importations of Corn, the fall of the 
j Mauritius and East Indian Houses, the dis- 
j ordered state of Europe, "the war in Caffra- 
! ria, and a certain general laxity in the fi- 
nancial administration, which somehow or 
I other has uniformly characterized the Whigs, 
I have thrown matters into a less favourable 
; position ; but they have not by so doing tend- 
:ed to diminish the necessity which existed 
for the re-imposition of the Income Tax. 
With all its faults we could have loved , t 
! still : Yes, even with Mr. Goulburn could 
have said (though we never were Chancellor 
\ of the Exchequer, nor pretend to the syrnpa- 
ithies which only official men can cherish) 
.that we are " in love with the Income Tax" 
if it had furnished the means, as it was by 
Mr. Goulburn made to furnish them, for 
j large reductions of more oppressive taxes. 
! The duty upon windows, shutting out by 
j man s device the light of heaven the duty 
; upon tea, prohibiting the use of a salubrious 
I and invigorating stimulant, and interposing 
a barrier to our trade with one-third of the 
; population of the globe : these, and many 
i other duties, we can so lovingly part com- 
1 pany with, that, in comparison of their con 
tinuance, we could really have blessed the 
Income Tax. But, alas ! the prospects of 
the coming year were such as to require 
that the Income Tax should not only be re- 
imposed, but should be even raised to 5 per 
! cent., not for the remission of other imposts, 
but simply that the public income might 
meet the public expenditure. 

Referring to the speech delivered by 
Lord John Russell on the 18th February, as 
it is reported by Hansard, the actual posi 
tion of affairs is this: 

In the first place, the deficiency of in 
come on the year now concluded, viz. the 
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year ending 5th April, 1848, has been 3,- 
092,284. For the ensuing year that, 
namely, which will expire 5th April, 1849, 
the Minister gave the following estimate 
that is to say : 

Estimated Income, 5th April, 1848, to 5th 
April, 1849: 

Customs, - - - 19,750,000 

Excise, - - - 13,500,000 

Stamps, - - - 7,200,000 

Taxes, - - - 4,340,000 

Property Tax, - - 5,200,000 

Post Office, - - - 900,000 

Crown Lands, - - - 60,000 

Miscellaneous, - - - 300,000 



And for the Expenditure : 
Funded Debt, 27,778,000 



51,250,000 



Unfunded Debt, 

Charges on Conso 
lidated Fund, 

Caffre War, 

Naval Excess for 
past year, 



752,600 



1,100,000 
245,000 



Estimates, viz., 
Navy, 
Army, 
Ordnance, - 
Miscellaneous, 



Militia, 



7,726,610 
7,162,996 
2,924,835 
4,006,000 



28,530,600 
2,750,000 



1,345,000 



21,820,441 



54,446,041 
150,000 



54,596,041 



These estimates appear to leave an 
avowed deficiency for the coming year of 
3,346,041. But from this deficiency must 
be deducted the two sums of charge for the 
Caffre War, and for the Naval Excess, 
which have been already included in the 
Balance-Sheet for the year 1847-8. The 
total deficiency, therefore, of the coming 
year may be estimated in round numbers at 
Two Millions. 

Nor do we stand fair with our creditors 
to begin with, while we have in prospect 
this downward course of deficiency. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had in the 
Bank of England on the 5th April, 1848, a 
balance of 6,768,336. But some portion 
of this balance is pledged to Ireland, and 
consists of the amount yet unexpended of 
the Irish Loan. What remains may be re 
garded as the real balance possessed by the 
country, and lying in the hands of its bank 
ers, disposable to meet the expenditure. 
The quarterly payments of Che 5th April 
may be taken at nine millions, and for the 
amount by which the payments exceed the 
balance in hand theTreasury becomes a debtor 



to the Bank of England ; which advances the 
required amount upon the security of Ex 
chequer Bills, issued specially for the pur 
pose and known by the name of " Defi 
ciency Bills." These bills do not go into 
the open market, but are deposited with the 
Bank, and cancelled from time to time as 
the growing produce of the Revenue in the 
ensuing quarter enables thp Treasury to 
take them up. We have seen then that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must have 
been somewhere about three millions short 
of the amount required to pay his way for 
the present Quarter-day, and that he pro 
poses to increase this deficiency by two mil 
lions more, within the next twelve months. 

It follows that on 5th April, 1849, he will 
be under obligation to the Bank of England 
to the extent of nearly 5,000,000 at the least. 
This is a state of things most discredi 
table to any country in time of peace 
and most unfortunate at a time when the 
disturbed state of affairs abroad renders it 
desirable that we should be strong in our 
preparations, and at ease in our financial 
circumstances. It was the desire to avoid 
this unfortunate state of things which in 
duced the Government to ask for the in 
crease of the Tax. Disappointed in that ex 
pectation, they have for the present content 
ed themselves with a simple renewal. The 
only hope yet held out to the country for 
an equalization of the income with the ex 
penditure, is that hope which we believe 
every spendthrift holds out to himself and 
his friends in every year in which he ex 
ceeds his means, viz. a solemnly recorded, 
but not often solemnly observed, determina 
tion to make a corresponding saving in suc 
ceeding years. 

Some important items of the expenditure 
incurred within the past twelve months, 
the Minister considers himself justified 
in regarding as wholly exceptional, and 
therefore to be charged upon the coun 
try as a permanent addition to the debt, ra 
ther than defrayed from current income. 
These items are the Votes for Ireland the 
Expenses of the Caffre War and the Naval 
Excess. This is always a suspicious 
mode of dealing with inconvenient charges ; 
and the facility with which it has been 
adopted by Railway Directors has brought 
their system of financial administration into 
general discredit with the public. It may 
perhaps be admitted, that if the mode of 
dealing with the Irish Famine pursued by 
the Government, and detailed with so much 
ability by our contemporary the Edinburgh 
Review, in a paper since avowed to have 
been written by Mr. Trevelyan, can be jus 
tified at all, the first of the foregoing items, 
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viz. the Votes for Ireland, might fairly be 
regarded as exceptional, and made a charge 
upon posterity. But no such case can be 
made out for the other items. It is true 
that we have not every year a Caffre war, 
because sometimes it is a rebellion in Cana 
da sometimes a China war sometimes a 
New Zealand war sometimes it is a grant 
of Parliament of 1,200,000 for Opium 
Compensation, all which demands have ac 
tually occurred in the last ten years, and 
have in this particular year given way to 
the particular charge of this Caffre war. 
A country so extensive as ours in respect of 
its colonial possessions, must calculate upon 
some great and unexpected item of expendi 
ture arising in almost every year. Then, 
as to the Naval Excess, that sum is neither 
more nor less than the sum by which the ex 
penditure actually incurred by Lord Auck 
land and his colleagues, in the year 1846-7, 
has exceeded the expenditure estimated by 
their predecessors in office for the same 
year. It cannot, therefore, be admitted that 
these two items are upon any just principle 
to be regarded as exceptional cases, and, as 
such, to be excluded from the annual ac 
count. 

It is, however, part of the Ministerial 
scheme, as it now stands before the House 
of Commons, to dispose of these several 
items, by admitting that they are to increase 
the permanent charge of the debt, and are 
not to be provided for by payment out of 
Revenue. They amount together to about 
two millions, and deducted therefore from 
the five millions of deficiency, actually in 
curred in the two years from 5th April. 1847, 
to 5th April, 1849, they leave three millions 
to be reduced by the surplus Revenue, which 
it is hoped will accrue to the Treasury dur 
ing the remainder of the period for which 
the renewed Income Tax has been now im 
posed ; that is to say, in the two years be 
tween 5th April, 1849, and 5th April, 1851. 

Three Committees have been appointed 
by the House of Commons one to revise 
the estimates for the Army, Navy, and Ord 
nance one the Miscellaneous Estimates 
and a third to determine why it is that the 
Crown Lands, which in 1844 produced 
155,000, should in the years 1848 and 
1849 produce only 60,000. 

From these Committees great results are 
expected ; and we do not doubt that by a 
rigorous and judicious application of the 
knife, much unnecessary expenditure may 
be pruned, to the advantage of the public 
chest, without impairing the efficiency of 
the public service. An instance of this 
kind has been recently discussed in Parlia 
ment. The Railway Department of the 



Board of Trade, which consisted of a few 
clerks under the superintendence of Lord 
Dalhousie and Sir George Clerk, had been 
erected into a separate office, at an annual 
cost to the public of 12,000, but without 
any increase in the amount of its duties, or of 
the efficiency with which they were dis 
charged. At the same time, the two offices 
held under the late Government by Sir 
George Clerk, and paid by the salary of one, 
were divided. It appears from the result of 
the debate highly probable that the Railway 
Board will be abolished, and while we write 
these pages, the retirement of Mr. Milner 
Gibson affords to the Government an oppor 
tunity of reuniting in one person the two 
offices of Master of the Mint and Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. These two 
steps, involving only a return to the state of 
this single department, the Board of Trade, 
as it existed in 1846, would effect a perma 
nent saving to the public of 14,000. 

But while we entertain these sanguine 
hopes that much practical good may really 
be effected in the way of retrenchment, we 
must not shut our eyes to the necessity of 
maintaining in a state of great efficiency, the 
various departments of service connected 
with National Defence. Nor in considering 
what is likely to be the surplus of the two 
years 1849-50, and 1850-1, can we forget 
the statement of Lord John Russell, that a 
force of 5,000 men, now charged upon the 
East India Company, will arrive in England 
in the course of the present year, and will 
form a great addition to the charge required 
to be provided for in the Army Estimates of 
the year 184950, and we suppose of 
1350-51 also. 

To the Reports which these Committees 
are to make we intend in due time to call 
the attention of our readers. We hope they 
may accomplish all, and more than all that 
the most sanguine persons have ventured to 
predict respecting them. Something is to 
be allowed for the hope of better times for 
trade, and better Revenue arising from in 
creased activity ; but after all that Parlia 
ment can accomplish, and all that hope itself 
can promise, it is in vain to suppose that the 
mere renewal of the Income Tax is sufficient 
for the financial exigencies. That was an 
ominous sentence in which Sir Charles 
Wood reserved to himself the right at a sub 
sequent period of the Session, and after the 
Committees shall have reported, of coming 
down to the House with some further mea 
sure of taxation if circumstances shall ap 
pear to require it. 

They will require it. The truth is, the 
budget of Lord John Russell disappeared 
with the 5 per cent. The Income Tax has 
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been renewed, but the Financial Statement of 
the year has not been made. It may be that 
Government will not make one. They 
may throw the disagreeable duty of making 
the income adequate to the expenditure over 
to another year. This is not improbable. 
But still, a Financial Statement does not de- 1 
serve that name, which, basing itself upon | 
an acknowledged deficiency of 3,092,284 | 
in the past year, still leaves on the coming j 
year an estimated additional deficiency of 
more than two millions sterling, and leaves 
it to future years to supply that void. 

The years of deficiency and of surplus 
have succeeded one another, like the years 
of plenty and famine, the fat kine and the 
lean kine, in the dream interpreted by 
Joseph. 



In 1837 the result was 

1838 ... 

1839 ... 

1840 ... 
1841 
1842 ... 



655.760 deficiency. 

345.228 
1,512,792 
1.593,970 
2,101.369 
3,979,538 



Aggregate deficiency, 10,188,657 

-* In 1842 the financial reforms we have 
referred to received the sanction of the Le 
gislature; and it is to the circumstance that 
the remissions upon the Tariff came into j 
operation in the early part of that year, j 
while the assessments for the Income Tax 
were not complete till towards its conclusion, 
that the deficiency of 1842 so largely ex 
ceeded that of the preceding year. 



In 1843 the result was 

1844 

1845 

1846 



1,443,304 surplus. 
3.356,106 ... 
3,817.642 ... 
2,846,308 ... 



Aggregate surplus, 11,463,360 

With the year 1847, we enter again upon ; 
a descending scale, the two first years of 
which will undo one-half of the advantage 
that has accrued to us in the years of surplus, \ 
1843-1846. 

In the year 1837 the capital of the Debt ! 
was . . . 786,319,738 



Its annual charge was . 29,489,571 

In 1846 the capital was re 
duced to ... 782,918,984 

The annual charge to . 28,077, 9S7 

In the past twelve months we have seen 
an addition of 9,000,000 to the capital ; 
and of 270,000 to the annual charge of the 
permanent debt. 

At the close of the year 1837, the balances 
in the Exchequer were 4,127,973 

" 1842, they were 

reduced to . . . 1,390,059 

" [1846, they were 
raised to ... 9,131,282 

On the 5th April, 1849, we have seen, 
there is good reason to expect they will have 
fallen back to 4,000,000 : that is to say, 
an addition of 5,000,000 will have been 
made to the floating or unfunded debt, by 
the issue of deficiency bills, to supply the 
diminution of the Balance. The surplus 
revenue (if any such surplus there shall 
really prove to be) of the two succeeding 
years, viz. until 5th April, 1851, is, as we 
have seen, already mortgaged to reduce the 
deficiency which, in the current year, 1848-9, 
we are about, with our eyes open, advisedly 
to add to the large deficiency that already 
stands in judgment against us upon the 
balance of 1847-8. 

There is no provision here for a reduc 
tion of the Irish Loan no prospect of any 
remission of duty upon windows upon tea 
upon tobacco. These hopes we cherished 
while our fortune was. We are now at sea 
in a gloomy night. The darkness is around 
us, and the danger near. The pilot at the 
helm can give us no better ground of com 
fort than the mere expression of his hopes 
and wishes. Where, then, shall we rest our 
confidence ? In the spirit of a loyal and in 
dustrious people in the superintending care 
of a merciful though chastising Providence 

Pater amisso fluitantem errare magistro 
Sensit, et ipse ratum nocturnis rexit in undis. 
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ART. I. The Works of Alexander Pope, 
Esquire. By W. ROSCOE, Esq. A New 
Edition. In eight vols. London, 1847. 

EVERY great classic in our native language 
should from time to time be reviewed anew ; 
and especially if he belongs in any con 
siderable extent to that section of the litera 
ture which connects itself with manners ; 
and if his reputation originally, or his style 
of composition, is likely to have been much 
influenced by the transient fashions of his 
own age. The withdrawal, for instance, 
from a dramatic poet, or a satirist, of any 
false lustre which he has owed to his mo 
mentary connexion with what we may call 
the personalities of a fleeting generation, or 
of any undue shelter to his errors which 
may have gathered round them from politi 
cal bias, or from intellectual infirmities 
amongst his partisans, will sometimes 
seriously modify, after a century or so, the 
fairest original appreciation of a fine writer. 
A window, composed of Claude Lorraine 
glasses, spreads over the landscape outside a 
disturbing effect, which not the most prac 
tised eye can evade. The eidola theatri af 
fect us all. No man escapes the contagion 
from his contemporary bystanders. And the 
reader may see further on, that, had Pope 
been merely a satiric poet, he must in these 
times have laid down much of the splendour 
which surrounds him in our traditional esti 
mate of his merit. Such a renunciation 
would be a forfeit not always to errors in 
himself but sometimes to errors in that 
stage of English society, which forced the 
ablest writer into a collusion with its own 
meretricious tastes. The antithetical prose 
* characters," as they were technically 
VOL. ix. 12 



termed, which circulated amongst the aris 
tocracy in the early part of the last century, 
the style of the dialogue in such comedy as 
was then popular, and much of the occa 
sional poetry in that age, expose an im 
moderate craving for glittering effects from 
contrasts too harsh to be natural, too sudden 
to be durable, and too fantastic to be har 
monious. To meet this vicious taste, from 
which (as from any diffusive taste) it is vain 
to look for perfect immunity in any writer 
lying immediately under its beams, Pope 
sacrificed in one mode of composition, the 
simplicities of nature and sincerity ; and had 
he practised no other mode, we repeat that 
now he must have descended from his pedes 
tal. To some extent he is degraded even as 
it is ; for the reader cannot avoid whispo^- 
ing to himself what quality of thinking 
must that be which allies itself so naturally 
(as will be shown) with distortions of factor 
of philosophic truth ? But, had his whole 
writings been of that same cast, he must 
have been degraded altogether, and a star 
would have fallen from our English galaxy 
of poets. 

We mention this particular case as a rea 
son generally for renewing by intervals the 
examination of great writers, and liberating 
the verdict of their contemporaries from the 
casual disturbances to which every age is 
liable in its judgments, and in its tastes. As 
books multiply to an unmanageable excess, 
selection becomes more and more a necessi 
ty for readers, and the power of selection 
more and more a desperate problem for the 
busy part of readers. The possibility of 
selecting wisely is becoming continually 
more hopeless, as the necessity for selection 
is becoming continually more crying. Ex- 
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actly as the growing weight of books over 
lays and stifles the power of comparison, 
part passu is the call for comparison the 
more clamorous ; and thus arises a duty, 
correspondingly more urgent, of searching 
and revising until everything spurious has 
been weeded out from amongst the Flora of 
our highest literature ; and until the waste 
of time for those who have so little at their 
command, is reduced to a minimum. For, 
where the good cannot be read in its twen 
tieth part, the more requisite it is that no part 
of the bad should steal an hour of the avail 
able time ; and it is not to be endured that 
people without a minute to spare, should be 
obliged first of all to read a book before they 
can ascertain whether it was at all worth 
reading. The public cannot read by proxy 
as regards the good which it is to appropriate, 
but it can as regards the poison which it is 
to escape. And thus, as literature expands, 
becoming continually more of a household 
necessity, the duty resting upon critics (who 
are the vicarious readers for the public) be 
comes continually more urgent of review 
ing all works that may be supposed to have 
benefited too much or too indiscriminately 
by the superstition of a name. The pracgus- 
tatores should have tasted of every cup, and 
reported its quality, before the public call 
for it ; and, above all, they should have done 
this in all cases of the higher literature 
that is, of literature properly so called. 

What is it that we mean by literature ? 
Popularly, and amongst the thoughtless, it 
is held to include everything that is printed 
in a book. Little logic is required to dis 
turb that definition ; the most thoughtless 
person is easily made aware that in the idea 
of literature one essential element is some 
relation to a general and common interest of 
man, so that what applies only to a local 
or professional or merely personal inte 
rest, even though presenting itself in the 
shape of a book, will not belong to litera 
ture. So far the definition is easily narrow 
ed ; and it is aseasily expanded. For not only 
is much that takes a station in books not lite 
rature ; but inversely, much that really is 
literature never reaches a station in books. 
The weekly sermons of Christendom, that 
vast pulpit literature which acts so exten 
sively upon the popular mind to warn, to 
uphold, to renew, to comfort, to alarm, does 
not attain the sanctuary of libraries in the 
ten thousandth part of its extent. The 
drama again, as, for instance, the finest of 
Shakspeare s plays in England, and all 
leading Athenian plays in the noontide of 
the Attic stage, operated as a literature on 
the public mind, and were (according to the 
strictest letter of that term) pub faked through 



the audiences that witnessed* their repre 
sentation some time before they were pub 
lished as things to be read ; and they were 
published in this scenieal mode of publica 
tion with much more effect than they could 
have had as books, during ages of costly 
copying or of costly printing. 

Books, therefore, do not suggest an idea 
co-extensive and interchangeable with the 
idea of literature ; since much literature, 
scenic, forensic, or didactic (as from lec 
turers and public orators), may never come 
into books ; and much that does come into 
books, may connect itself with no literary 
interest. But a far more important correc 
tion, applicable to the common vague idea 
of literature, is to be sought not so much 
in a better definition of literature, as in a 
sharper distinction of the two functions 
which it fulfils. In that great social organ, 
which collectively we call literature, there 
may be distinguished two separate offices 
that may blend and often do so, but capable 
severally of a severe insulation, and natur 
ally fitted for reciprocal repulsion. There 
is first the literature of knowledge, and se 
condly, the literature of power. The func 
tion of the first is to leach ; the function 
of the second is to move : the first is a 
rudder, the second an oar or a sail. The 
first speaks to the mere discursive under 
standing ; the second speaks ultimately it 
may happen to the higher understand 
ing or reason, but always through affec 
tions of pleasure and sympathy. Remote 
ly, it may travel towards an object seated in 
what Lord Bacon calls dry light ; but proxi- 
mately it does and must operate, else it 
ceases to be a literature of power, on and 
through that humid light which clothes itself 
in the mists and glittering iris of human 
passions, desires, and genial emotions. Men 
have so little reflected on the higher functions 
of literal ure,as to find it a paradox if one should 
describe it as a mean or subordinate purpose 
of books to give information. But this is a 
paradox only in the sense which makes it 
honourable to be paradoxical. Whenever 
we talk in ordinary language of seeking in 
formation or gaining knowledge, we under 
stand the words as connected with some 
thing of absolute novelty. But it is the 
grandeur of all truth which can occupy a 
very high place in human interests, that it 
is never absolutely novel to the meanest of 

* Charles I., for example, when Prince of Wales, 
and many others in his father s court, gained their 
known familiarity with Shakspeare not through 
the original quartos, so slenderly diffused, nov 
through the first folio of 1623, hut through the 
court representations of his chief dramas at White 
hall. 
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minds : it exists eternally by way of germ 
or latent principle in the lowest as in the 
highest, needing to be developed but never 
to be planted. To be capable of transplan 
tation is the immediate criterion of a truth 
that ranges on a lower scale. Besides 
which, there is a rarer thing than truth, 
namely, porcer or deep sympathy with truth. 
What "is the effect, for instance, upon socie 
ty of children ? By the pity, by the ten 
derness, and by the peculiar modes of ad 
miration, which connect themselves with the 
helplessness, with the innocence, and with 
the simplicity of children, not only are the 
primal affections strengthened and continu 
ally renewed, but the qualities which are 
dearest in the sight of heaven the frailty, 
for instarice, which appeals to forbearance, 
the innocence which symbolizes the heaven 
ly, and the simplicity which is most alien 
from the worldly, are kept up in perpetual 
remembrance, and their ideals are continu 
ally refreshed. A purpose of the same na 
ture is answered by the higher literature, 
viz. the literature of power. What do you 
learn from Paradise Lost ? Nothing at 
all. What do you learn from a cookery- 
book ? Something new, something that you 
did not know before, in every paragraph. 
But would you therefore put the wretched 
cookery-book on a higher level of estima 
tion than the divine poem ? What you owe 
to Milton is not any knowledge, of which a 
million separate items are still but a million 
of advancing steps on the same earthly 
level ; what you owe is power, that is, ex 
ercise and expansion to your own latent ca 
pacity of sympathy with the infinite, where 
every pulse and each separate influx is a 
step upwards a step ascending as upon a Ja 
cob s ladder from earth to mysterious alti 
tudes above the earth. All the steps of 
knowledge, from first to last, carry you fur 
ther on "the same plane, but could never 
raise you one foot above your ancient level of 
earth : whereas, the very first step in power 
is a flight is an ascending into another 
element where earth is forgotten. 

Were it not that human sensibilities are 
ventilated and continually called out into 
exercise by the great phenomena of infancy, 
or of real life as it moves through chance 
and change, or of literature as it recombines 
these elements in the mimicries of poetry, 
romance, &c., it is certain that, like any 
animal power or muscular energy falling 
into disuse, all such sensibilities would gra 
dually droop and dwindle. It is in relation 
to these great moral capacities of man that 
the literature of power, as contradistin 
guished from that of knowledge, lives and 
has its field of action. It is concerned with 
what is highest in man : for the Scriptures 



themselves never condescend to deal by sug 
gestion or co-operation, with the mere dis 
cursive understanding : when speaking of 
man in his intellectual capacity, the Scrip 
tures speak not of the understanding, but of 
" the understanding heart" making the 
heart, i. e. the great intuitive (or non-dis 
cursive) organ, to be the interchangeable 
formula for man in his highest state of ca 
pacity for the infinite. Tragedy, romance, 
fairy-tale, or epopee, all alike restore to 
man s mind the ideals of justice, of hope, 
of truth, of mercy, of retribution, which else 
(left to the support of daily life in its reali 
ties) would languish for want of sufficient 
illustration. What is meant, for instance, 
by poetic justice ? It does not mean a jus 
tice that differs by its object from the ordi 
nary justice of human jurisprudence ; for 
then it must be confessedly a very bad kind 
of justice ; but it means a justice that dif 
fers from common forensic justice by the 
degree in which it attains its object, a jus 
tice that is more omnipotent over its own 
ends, as dealing not with the refractory 
elements of earthly life but with elements 
of its own creation, and with materials flex 
ible to its own purest preconceptions. It is 
certain that, were it not for the literature of 
power, these ideals would often remain 
amongst us as mere arid notional forms ; 
whereas, by the creative forces of man put 
forth in literature, they gain a vernal life of 
restoration, and germinate into vital activi 
ties. The commonest novel, by moving in 
alliance with human fears and hopes, with 
human instincts of wrong and right, sus 
tains and quickens those affections. Calling 
them into action, it rescues them from tor 
por. And hence the pre-eminency over all 
authors that merely teach, of the meanest 
that moves ; or that teaches, if at all, indi 
rectly by moving. The very highest work 
that has ever existed in the literature of 
knowledge, is but a provisional work : a 
book upon trial and sufferance, and quamdiu 
lene se gesserit. Let its teaching be even 
partially revised, let it be but expanded, nay, 
even let its teaching be but placed in a bet 
ter order, and instantly it is superseded. 
Whereas the feeblest works in the litera 
ture of power, surviving at all, survive as 
finished and unalterable amongst men. 
For instance, the Principia of Sir Isaac 
Newton was a book militant on earth from 
the first. In all stages of its progress it 
would have to fight for its existence : 1st, 
as regards absolute truth ; 2dly, when that 
combat is over, as regards its form or mode 
of presenting the truth. And as soon as a 
La Place, or anybody else, builds higher 
upon the foundations laid by this book, effec 
tually he throws it out of the sunshine into 
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decay and darkness ; by weapons won from 
this book he superannuates and destroys this 
book, so that soon the name of Newton re 
mains, as a mere nominis umbra, but his book, 
as a living power, has transmigrated into 
other forms. Now, on the contrary, the Iliad, 
the Prometheus of ^Eschylus, the Othello 
or King Lear, the Hamlet or Macbeth, 
and the Paradise Lost, are not militant but 
triumphant for ever as long as the languages 
exist in which they speak or can be taught 
to speak. They never can transmigrate 
into new incarnations. To reproduce these 
in new forms, or variations, even if in some 
things they should be improved, would be 
to plagiarize. A good steam-engine is pro 
perly superseded by a better. But one 
lovely pastoral valley is not superseded by 
another, nor a statue of Praxiteles by a 
statue of Michael Angelo. These things 
are not separated by imparity, but by dis 
parity. They are not thought of as une 
qual under the same standard, but as differ 
ing in kind, and as equal under a different 
standard. Human works of immortal beau 
ty and works of nature in one respect stand 
on the same footing : they never absolutely 
repeat each other : never approach so near 
as not to differ ; and they differ not as bet 
ter and worse, or simply by more and less : 
they differ by undecipherable and incommu 
nicable differences, that cannot be caught 
by mimicries, nor be reflected in the mirror 
of copies, nor become ponderable in the 
scales of vulgar comparison. 

Applying these principles to Pope, as a 
representative of fine literature in general, 
we would wish to remark the claim which 
he has, or which any equal writer has, to 
the attention and jealous winnowing of those 
critics in particular who watch over public 
morals. Clergymen, and all the organs of 
public criticism put in motion by clergy 
men, are more especially concerned in the 
just appreciation of such writers, if the two 
canons are remembered, which we have 
endeavoured to illustrate, viz. that all works 
in this class, as opposed to those in the lite 
rature of knowledge, 1st, work by far 
deeper agencies ; and, 2dly, are more per 
manent ; in the strictest sense they are 
x&lt;rx]fjua&lt;ra dsi : and what evil they do, or 
what good they do, is commensurate with 
the national language, sometimes long after 
the nation has departed. At this hour, 500 
years since their creation, the tales of Chau 
cer,* never equalled on this earth for their 

* The Canterbury Tales were not made public 
until 1390 or thereabouts: but the composition 
must have cost 30 or more years ; not to mention 
that the work had probably been finished for some 
years before it was divulged. 



tenderness, and for life of picturcsqucness, 
are read familiarly by many in the charm 
ing language of their natal day, and by 
others in the modernizations of Dryden, of 
Pope, and Wordsworth. At this hour, 1800 
years since their creation, the Pagan tales 
of Ovid, never equalled on this earth for 
the gaiety of their movement and the ca 
pricious graces of their narrative, are read 
by all Christendom. This man s people 
and their monuments are dust : but he is 
alive : he has survived them, as he told us 
that he had it in his commission to do, by a 
thousand years ; " and shall a thousand 
more." 

All the literature of knowledge builds 
only ground-nests, that are swept away by 
floods, or confounded by the plough ; but 
the literature of power builds nests in aerial 
altitudes of temples sacred from violation, or 
of forests inaccessible to fraud. This is a 
great prerogative of the power literature ; 
and it is a greater which lies in the mode of 
its influence. The knowledge literature, like 
the fashion of this world, passeth away. 
An Encyclopaedia is its abstract ; and, in 
this respect, it may be taken for its speaking 
symbol that, before one generation has 
passed, an Encyclopaedia is superannuated ; 
for it speaks through the dead memory and 
unimpassioned understanding, which have 
not the rest of higher faculties, but are con 
tinually enlarging and varying their phy 
lacteries. But all literature, properly so 
called literature xa&lt;r s jjo^v, for the very 
same reason that it is so much more durable 
than the literature of knowledge, is (and by 
the very same proportion it is) more intense 
and electrically searching in its impres 
sions. The directions in which the tragedy 
of this planet has trained our human feel 
ings to play, and the combinations into 
which the poetry of this planet has thrown 
our human passions of love and hatred, of 
admiration and contempt, exercise a power 
bad or goad over human life, that cannot be 
contemplated, when seen stretching through 
many generations, without a sentiment al 
lied to awe.* And of this let every one be 



* The reason why the broad distinctions between 
the two literatures of power and knowledge so lit 
tle fix the attention, lies in the fact, that a vast 
proportion of books history, biography, travels, 
miscellaneous essay?, &c., lying in a middle zone, 
confound tiiese distinctions by interblending them. 
All that we call "amusement" or "entertain 
ment," is a diluted form of the power belonging 
to passion, and also a mixed form ; and where 
threads of direct instruction intermingle in the 
texture with these threads of power, this absorp 
tion of the duality into one representative nuance 
neutralizes the separate perception of either. Fused 
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assured that he owes to the impassioned , 
books which he has read, many a thousand 
more of emotions than he can consciously 
trace back to them. Dim by their origina 
tion, these emotions yet arise in him, and 
mould him through life like the forgotten 
incidents of childhood. 

In making a revaluation of Pope as re 
gards some of his principal works, we should 
have been glad to examine more closely 
than we shall be able to do, some popular 
errors affecting his whole intellectual posi 
tion ; and especially these two, first, That 
he belonged to what is idly called the French 
School of our literature ; secondly, That he 
was specially distinguished from preceding 
poets by correctness. The first error has 
infected" the whole criticism of Europe. 
The Schlegels, with all their false airs of 
subtlety, fall into this error in discussing 
every literature of Christendom. But, if by 
a mere accident of life any poet had first 
turned his thoughts into a particular chan 
nel on the suggestion of some French book, 
that would not justify our classing what be 
longs to universal nature, and what inevita 
bly arises at a certain stage of social pro 
gress, under the category of a French cre 
ation. Somebody must have been first in 
point of time upon every field ; but this 
casual precedency establishes no title what 
ever to authority, or plea of original domi 
nion over fields that lie within the inevitable 
line of march upon which nations are 
moving. Had it happened that the first 
European writer on the higher geometry 
was a Graco-Sicilian, that would not have 
made it rational to call geometry the GraE- 
co-Sicilian Science. In every nation first 
comes the higher form of passion, next the 
lower. This is the mere order of nature in 
governing the movements of human intel 
lect, as connected with social evolution ; 
this is therefore the universal order, that in 
the earliest stages of literature, men deal 
with the great elementary grandeurs of pas 
sion, of conscience, of the will in self-con 
flict ; they deal with the capital struggles 
of the human race in raising empires, or in 
overthrowing them in vindicating their re 
ligion (as by crusades), or with the more 
mysterious struggles amongst spiritual races 
allied to our own, that have been dimly 
revealed to us. We have an Iliad, a Jeru 
salem Delivered, a Paradise Lost. These 
great subjects exhausted, or exhausted in 
their more inviting manifestations, inevitably, 



into a tertium quid, or neutral state, they disap 
pear to the popular eye as the repelling forces, 
which in fact they are. 



by the mere endless motion of society, there 
succeeds a lower key of passion. Expand 
ing social intercourse in towns, multiplied 
and crowded more and more, banishes those 
gloomier and grander phases of human his 
tory from literature. The understanding is 
quickened ; the lower faculties of the mind 
fancy, and the habit of minute distinction, 
are applied to the contemplation of society 
and manners. Passion begins to wheel in 
lower flights, and to combine itself with in 
terests that in part are addressed to the 
insulated understanding observing, refin 
ing, reflecting. This may be called the 
minor key of literature in opposition to the 
major, as cultivated by Shakspeare, Spenser, 
Milton. But this key arises spontaneously 
in every people, and by a necessity as sure- 
as any that moulds the progress of civiliza 
tion. Milton and Spenser were not of any 
Italian school. Their Italian studies were 
the result and not the cause of the determi 
nation given to their minds by nature work 
ing in conjunction with their social period. 
It is equally childish to say of Dryden and 
Pope that they belonged to any French 
school. That thing which they did, they 
would have done though France had been at 
the back of China. The school to which 
they belonged, was a school developed at a 
certain stage of progress in all nations alike 
by the human heart as modified by the hu 
man understanding : it is a school depend 
ing on the peculiar direction given to the 
sensibilities by the reflecting faculty, and by 
the new phases of society. Even as a fact 
(though a change as to the fact could not 
make any change at all in the philosophy of 
the case), it is not true that either Dryden 
or Pope was influenced by French literature. 
Both of them had a very imperfect acquaint 
ance with the French language. Dryden 
ridiculed French literature ; and Pope, ex 
cept for some purposes connected with his 
Homeric translations, read as little of it as 
convenience would allow. But, had this 
been otherwise, the philosophy of the case 
stands good ; that, after the primary forma 
tions of the fermenting intellect, come every 
where in Thebes or Athens, in France or 
England, the secondary ; that, after the 
creating passion comes the reflecting and 
recombining passion ; that after the solem 
nities and cloistral grandeurs of life solita 
ry and self-conflicting, comes the recoil of a 
self-observing and self-dissecting stage, de 
rived from life social and gregarious. After 
the Iliad, but doubtless many generations 
after, comes a Batrachomyomachia : after 
the gorgeous masque of our forefathers 
came always the anti-masque, that threw off* 
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echoes as from some devil s laughter in 
mockery of the hollow and transitory pomps 
that went before. 

It is an error equally gross, and an error 
in which Pope himself participated, that his 
plume of distinction from preceding poet 
consisted in cor redness. Correctness in 
what ? Think of the admirable qualifica 
tions for settling the scale of such critical 
distinctions which that man must have had 
who turned out upon this vast world the sin 
gle oracular word "correctness" to shift for 
itself, and explain its own meaning to all 
generations. Did he mean logical correct 
ness in maturing and conneeting thoughts ? 
But of all poets that have practised reason 
ing in verse, Pope is the one most inconse 
quential in the deduction of his thoughts, 
and the most severely distressed in any 
effort to effect or to explain the dependency 
of their parts. There are not ten consecu 
tive lines in Pope unaffected by this infir 
mity. All his thinking proceeded by insu 
lated and discontinuous jets : and the only 
resource for htm, or chance of even seeming 
correctness, lay in the liberty of stringing 
his aphoristic thoughts like pearls having 
no relation to each other but that of conti 
guity. To set them like diamonds was for 
Pope to risk distraction ; to systematize was 
ruin On the other hand, if this elliptical 
word correctness is to be understood with 
such a complementary qualification as would 
restrict it to Pope s use of laAguuge, that 
construction is even more untenable than 
the other more conspicuously untenable 
for many are they who have erred by illogi 
cal thinking, or by distracted evolution of 
thoughts : but rare is the man amongst 
classical writers in any language who has 
disfigured his meaning more remarkably 
than Pope by imperfect expression. We do 
not speak of plebeian phrases, of exotic 
phrases, of slang, from which Pope was not 
free, though more free than many of his 
contemporaries. From vulgarism indeed he 
was shielded, though imperfectly, by the 
aristocratic society he kept : they being 
right, he was right : and he erred only in 
the cases where they misled him ; for even 
the refinement of that age was oftentimes 
coarse and vulgar. His grammar, indeed, 
is often vicious : preterites and participles 
he constantly confounds, and registers this 
class of blunders for ever by the cast-iron 
index of rhymes that never can mend. But 
worse than this mode of viciousness is his 
syntax, which is so bad as to darken his 
meaning at times, and at other times to de 
feat it. But these were errors cleaving to 
his times ; and it would be unfair to exact 



from Pope a better quality of diction than 
belonged to his contemporaries. Still it is 
indisputable that a better model of diction 
and of grammar prevailed a century before 
Pope. In Spenser, in Shakspeare, in the 
Bible of King James s reign, and in Milton, 
there are very few grammatical errors.* 
But Pope s defect in language was almost 
peculiar to himself. It lay in an inability, 
nursed doubllcss by indolence, to carry out 
and perfect the expression of the thought 
he wishes to communicate. The language 
does not realize the idea : it simply suggests 



* And this purity of diction shows itself in many 
points arguing great vigilance of attention, and also 
great anxiety fur using the language powerfully as 
the most venerable of traditions, when treating the 
most venerable of subjects. For instance, the Bi 
ble never condescends to the mean colloquial pre 
terites of chid for did chide, or writ for did write, 
but always uses the full-dress word chode, and 
ivrote. Pope might have been happier had he 
read his Bible more : but assuredly he would have 
improved his English. A question naturally na 
turally arises How it was that the elder writers 
Shakspeare in particular (who had seen so little of 
higher society when he wrote his youthful poems 
of Lucrece and Adonis), should have maintained 
so much purer a grammar ? Dr. Johnson indeed, 
but most falsely, says that Shakspeare s grammar 
is licentious. " The style of Shakspeare" (these 
are the exact words of the Doctor in his preface) 
"was in itself ungrammatical, perplexed, and ob 
scure." An audacious misrepresentation ! In the 
doctor himself, a legislator for the language, we 
undertake to show more numerically of trespasses 
against grammar, but (which is worse still) more 
unscholarlike trespasses. Shakspeare is singular 
ly correct in grammar. One reason, we believe, 
was this: from the restoration of Charles II. de 
cayed the ceremonious exteriors of society. Stiff 
ness and reserve melted away before the familiarity 
and impudence of French manners. Social meet 
ings grew far more numerous as towns expanded ; 
social pleasure far more began now to depend upon 
conversation; and conversation, growing less for 
mal, quickened its pace. Hence came the call for 
rapid abbreviations : the tis and twas, the can t 
and don t of the two post-Miltonic generations 
arose under this impulse ; and the general impres 
sion has ever since subsisted amongst English wri 
ters that language, instead of being an exquisite 
ly beautiful vehicle for the thoughts a robe that 
never can be adorned with too much care or piety, 
"s in fact a dirty high-road which all people detest 
whilst all are forced to use it, and to the keeping 
of which in repair no rational man ever contributes 
a trifle that is not forced from him by some severi- 
:y of Quarter Sessions. The great corrupter of 
English was the conversational instinct for rapidi- 
:y. A more honourable source of corruption lay 
n the growth of new ideas, and the continual in- 
lux of foreign words to meet them. Spanish 
words arose, like reformado, prixado, desperado, 
ind French ones past counting. But as these re- 
ained their foreign forms of structure, they react 
ed to vitiate the language still more by introducing 
i piebald aspect of books which it seemed a matter 
if necessity to tolerate for the interests of wider 
hinking. The perfection of this horror was never 
ittained except amongst the Germans. 
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" Know, God and Nature only are the same: 
In man the judgment shoots at flying game. 

The first line one would naturally construe 
into this : that God and Nature were in 
harmony, whilst all other objects were scat 
tered into incoherency by difference anc 
disunion. Not at all ; it means nothing o 
the kind ; but that God and Nature only are 
exempted from the infirmities of change 
They only continue uniform and self-consis 
tent. This might mislead many readers 
hut the second line must do so : for who 
would not understand the syntax to be that 
the judgment, as it exists in man, shoots al 
flying game ? But, in fact, the meaning is 
that the judgment, in aiming its calcula 
tions at man, aims at an object that is still 
on the wing, and never for a moment sta 
tionary. We give this as a specimen of a 
fault in diction the very worst amongst all 
that are possible ; to write bad grammar or 
colloquial slang does not necessarily obscure 
the sense ; but a fault like this is a treachery, 
and hides the true meaning under the cloud 
of a conundrum : nay worse ; for even a 
conundrum has fixed conditions for deter 
mining its solution, but this sort of mutilated 
expression is left to the solutions of conjec 
ture. 

There arc endless varieties of this fault 
in Pope, by which he sought relief for him 
self from half-an-hour s labour, at the price 
of utter darkness to his reader. 

One editor distinguishes amongst the epis 
tles that which Pope addressed to Lord Ox 
ford some years after his fall, as about the 
most " correct, musical, dignified, and affect 
ing" that the poet has left. Now, even as a 
specimen of vernacular English, it is con 
spicuously bad : the shocking gallicism, for 
instance, of " attend," for " wait his leisure," 
in the line " For him, i. e. on his behalf, thou 
oft hast bid the world attend," would alone 
degrade the verses. To bid the world at 
tend is to bid the world listen attentively ; 
whereas what Pope means is, that Lord Ox 
ford bade the world wait in his ante-cham 
ber, until he had leisure from his important 
conferences with a poet, to throw a glance 
upon affairs so trivial as those of the human 
race. This use of the word attend is a shock 
ing violation of the English idiom ; and even 
the slightest would be an unpardonable 
blemish in a poem of only forty lines, which 
ought to be polished as exquisitely as a ca 
meo. It is a still worse disfiguration of the 
very same class, viz. a silent confession of 
defeat, in a regular wrestling-match with the 



difficulties of a metrical expression, that the 
poern terminates thus 

" Nor fears to tell that Mortimer is he ;" 

why should he fear ? Really there is no 
very desperate courage required for telling 
the most horrible of secrets about Mortimer. 
Had Mortimer even been so wicked as to set 
the Thames on fire, safely it might have 
been published by Mortimer s bosom-friend 
to all magistrates, sheriffs, and constables ; 
for not a man of them would have guessed 
in what hiding-place to look for Mortimer, 
or who Mortimer might be. True it is, that 
a secondary earldom, conferred by Queen 
Anne upon Robert Harley, was that of Mor 
timer; but it lurked unknown to the public 
ear; it was a coronet that lay hid under the 
beams of Oxford a title so long familiar to 
English ears, when descending through six 
and twenty generations of de Veres. Quite 
as reasonable it would be, in a birth-day ode 
to the Prince of Wales, if he were addressed 
as my Lord of Chester, or Baron of Ren 
frew, or your Grace of Cornwall. To ex 
press a thing in cipher may do lor a conspira 
tor ; but a poet s correctness is shown in his 
intelligibility. 

Amongst the early poems of Pope, the 
" ELOISA TO ABELARD" has a special interest 
of a double order: first, it has a personal in 
terest as the poem of Pope, because indicat 
ing the original destination of Pope s intel 
lect, and the strength of his native vocation 
to a class of poetry in deeper keys of passion 
than any which he systematically cultivated. 
For itself also, and abstracting from its con 
nexion with Pope s natural destination, this 
poem has a second interest, an intrinsic in 
terest, that will always make it dear to im 
passioned minds. The self-conflict the flux 
and reflux of the poor agitated heart the 
spectacle of Eloisa now bending penitential] v 
before the shadowy austerities of a monastic 
future, now raving upon the remembrances 
of the guilty past one moment reconciled 
by the very anguish of her soul to the gran- 
eurs of religion and of prostrate adoration, 
the next moment revolting to perilous retro 
spects of her treacherous happiness the re 
cognition by shining gleams through the 
very storm and darkness evoked by her 
earthly sensibilities, of a sensibility deeper 
"ar in its ground, and that trembled towards 
lolier objects the lyrical tumult of the 
changes, the hope, the tears, the rapture, the 
oenitence, the despair place the reader in 
:umultuous sympathy with the poor distracted 
um. Exquisitely imagined, among the pas 
sages towards the end, is the introduction of 
a voice speaking to Eloisa from the grave of 
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some sister nun, that, in long-forgotten years, 
once had struggled and suffered like her 
self, 

" Once (like herself) that trembled, wept, and 

pray d, 
Love s victim then, though now a sainted maid." 

Exquisite is the passage in which she pre 
figures a visit yet to come from Abelard to 
herself no more in the character of a lover, 
but as a priest, ministering by spiritual con 
solations to her dying hours, pointing her 
thoughts to heaven, presenting the Cross to 
her through the mists of death, and fighting 
for her as a spiritual ally against the 
torments of flesh. That anticipation was 
not gratified. Abelard died long before 
her ; and the hour never arrived for him of 
which with such tenderness she says, 

" It will be (hen no crime to gaze on me." 

But another anticipation has been fulfilled 
in a degree that she could hardly have con 
templated ; the anticipation, namely, 

" That ages hence, when all her woes were o er, 
And that rebellious heart should beat no more," 

wandering feet should be attracted from 
afar 

" To Paraclete s white walls and silver springs," 

as the common resting-place and everlasting 
marriage-bed of Abelard and Eloisa ; that 
the eyes of many that had been touched by 
their story, by the memory of their extra 
ordinary accomplishments in an age of 
darkness, and by the calamitous issue of 
their attachment, should seek, first and last, 
for the grave in which the lovers trusted to 
meet again in peace ; and should seek it 
with interest so absorbing, that even amidst 
the ascent of hosannahs from the choir, 
amidst the grandeurs of high mass, the 
raising of the host, and " the pomp of dread 
ful sacrifice," sometimes these wandering 
eyes should steal aside to the solemn abid 
ing-place of Abelard and his Eloisa, offer 
ing so pathetic a contrast, by its peaceful 
silence, to the agitations of their lives ; and 
that there, amidst thoughts which by right 
were all due and dedicated 

" to heaven, 
One human tear should drop and be forgiven." 

We may properly close this subject of 
Abelard and Eloisa, by citing, in English, 
the solemn Latin inscription placed in the 
last century six hundred years after their 
departure from earth, over their common 



remains. They were buried in the same 
grave, Abelard dying first by a few weeks 
more than twenty-one years ; his tomb was 
opened again to admit the coffin of Eloisa ; 
and the tradition at Quincey, the parish 
near Nogent-sur-Seine, in which the monas 
tery of the Paraclete is situated, was that 
at the moment of interment Abelard opened 
his arms to receive the impassioned creature 
that once had loved him so frantically, and 
whom he had loved with a remorse so 
memorable. The epitaph is singularly so 
lemn in its brief simplicity, considering that 
it came from Paris, and from Academic 
wits : " Here, under the same marble slab, 
lie the founder of this monastery, Peter 
Abelard, and its earliest Abbess, Heloisa 
once united in studies, in love, in their un 
happy nuptial engagements, and in peniten 
tial sorrow ; but now, our hope is, reunited 
for ever in bless." 

The SATIRES of Pope, and what under 
another name are satires, viz. his MORAL 
EPISTLES, offer a second variety of evidence 
to his voluptuous indolence. They offend 
against philosophic truth more heavily than 
the Essay on Man ; but not in the same 
way. The Essay on Man sins chiefly by 
want of central principle, and by want 
therefore of all coherency amongst the 
separate thoughts. But taken as separate 
thoughts, viewed in the light of fragments 
and brilliant aphorisms, the majority of the 
passages have a mode of truth ; not of truth 
central and coherent, but of truth angular 
and splintered. The Satires, on the other 
hand, were of false origin. They arose in 
a sense of talent for caustic effects, unsup 
ported by any satiric heart. Pope had 
neither the malice (except in the most fugi 
tive form) which thirsts for leaving wounds, 
nor, on the other hand, the deep moral in 
dignation which burns in men whom Pro 
vidence has from time to time armed with 
scourges for cleansing the sanctuaries of 
truth or justice. He was contented enough 
with society as he found it : bad it might be, 
but it was good enough for him : and it was 
the merest self-delusion if at any moment 
the instinct of glorying his satiric mission 
(the magnificaboaposlolatummcuni) persuaded 
him that in his case it might be said Facit 
indignutio vcrsum. The indignation of Ju 
venal was not always very noble in its 
origin, or pure in its purpose : it was some 
times mean in its quality, false in its direc 
tion, extravagant in its expression : but it 
was tremendous in the roll of its thunders, 
and as withering as the scowl of a Mephis- 
tophelcs. Pope having no such internal 
principle of wrath boiling in his breast, 
being really (if one must speak the truth) 
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in the most pacific and charitable frame of 
mind towards all scoundrels whatever, ex 
cept such as might take it into their heads 
to injure a particular Twickenham grotto, 
was unavoidably a hypocrite of the first 
magnitude when he affected (or sometimes 
really conceited himself) to be in a dreadful 
passion with offenders as a body. It pro 
vokes fits of laughter, in a man who knows 
Pope s real nature, to watch him in the pro 
cess of brewing the storm that spontaneously 
will not come; whistling, like a mariner, 
for a wind to fill his satiric sails ; and 
pumping up into his face hideous grimaces 
in order to appear convulsed with histrionic 
rage. Pope should have been counselled 
never to write satire, except on those even 
ings when he was suffering horribly from 
indigestion. By this means the indignation 
would have been ready-made. The ran 
cour against all mankind would have been 
sincere ; and there would have needed to 
be no extra expense in getting up the steam. 
As it is, the short puffs of anger, the uneasy 
snorts of fury in Pope s satires, give one 
painfully the feeling of a steam-engine with 
unsound lungs. Passion of any kind may 
become in some degree ludicrous, when 
disproportioned to its exciting occasions. 
But il is never entirely ludicrous, until it is 
self-betrayed as counterfeit. Sudden col 
lapses of the manufactured wrath, sudden 
oblivion of the criminal, announce Pope s 
as always counterfeit. 

Meantime insincerity is contagious. One 
falsehood draws on another. And having 
begun by taking a station of moral censor 
ship, which was in the uttermost degree a 
self-delusion, Pope went on to other self- 
delusions in reading history the most fami 
liar, or in reporting facts the most notorious. 
Warburton had more to do with Pope s 
satires, as an original suggester,* and not 
merely as a commentator, than with any 
other section of his works. Pope and he 
hunted in couples over this field : and those 
who know the absolute craziness of War- 
burton s mind, the perfect frenzy and lym- 
phalicus error which possessed him for 
leaving all high-roads of truth and simpli 
city in order to trespass over hedge and 
ditch after coveys of shy paradoxes, cannot 
be surprised that Pope s good sense should 
often have quitted him under such guidance. 

There is, amongst the earliest poems 

of Wordsworth, one which has interested 
many readers by its mixed strain of humour 



* It was after his connexion with Warburton 
that Pope introduced several of his living portraits 
into the Satires. 



and tenderness. It describes two thieves 
who act in concert with each other. One 
is a very aged man, and the other is his 
great-grandson of three years old : 

" There are ninety good years of fair and foul 

weather 
Between them, and both go a stealing together." 

What reconciles the reader to this social 
iniquity is the imperfect accountability of 
the parties ; the one being far advanced in 
dotage, and the other an infant. And thus 

" Into what sin soever the couple may fall, 
This child but half-knows it, and thai not at all." 

Nobody besides suffers from their propensi 
ties : since the child s mother makes good 
in excess all their depredations : and nobody 
is duped for an instant by their gross at 
tempts at fraud : for 

" Wherever they carry their plots and their wiles 
Every face in the village is dimpled with smiles." 

There was not the same disparity of years 
between Pope and Warburton as between 
old Daniel and his descendant in the third 
generation : Warburton was but ten years 
younger. And there was also this differ 
ence, that in the case of the two thieves 
neither was official ringleader : on the con 
trary, they took it turn about ; great-grand 
papa was ringleader to-day, and the little 
great-grandson to-morrow : 

" Each in his turn was both leader and led :" 

whereas, in the connexion of the two literary 
accomplices, the Doctor was latterly always 
the instigator to any outrage on good sense; 
and Pope, from mere habit of deference to 
the Doctor s theology and theological wig, 
as well as from gratitude for the Doctor s 
pugnacity in his defence (since Warburton 
really was as good as a bull-dog in protect 
ing Pope s advance or retreat), followed 
with docility the leading of his reverend 
friend into any excess of folly. It is true, 
that oftentimes in earlier days Pope had run 
into scrapes from his own heedlessness : and 
the Doctor had not the merit of suggesting 
the escapade, but only of defending it ; 
which he always does (as sailors express it) 
" with a will :" for he never shows his teeth 
so much, or growls so ferociously, as when 
he suspects the case to be desperate. But 
in the satires, although the original absurdity 
comes forward in the text of Pope, and the 
Warburtonian note in defence is apparently 
no more than an after-thought of the good 
Doctor in his usual style of threatening to 
cudgel anybody who disputes his friend s 
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assertion, yet sometimes the thought ex 
pressed and adorned by the poet had been 
prompted by the divine. This only can 
account for the savage crotchets, paradoxes, 
and conceits, which disfigure Pope s later 
edition of his satires. 

Truth, even of the most appreciable order, 
truth of history, goes to wreck continually 
under the perversities of Pope s satire ap 
plied to celebrated men ; and as to the higher 
truth of philosophy, it was still less likely to 
survive amongst the struggles for striking 
effects and startling contrasts. But worse 
are Pope s satiric sketches of women, as 
carrying the same outrages on good sense 
to a far greater excess ; and as these expose 
the false principles on which he worked 
more brightly, and have really been the 
chief ground of tainting Pope s memory with 
the reputation of a woman-hater (which 
he was not), they are worthy of separate 
notice. 

It is painful to follow a man of genius 
through a succession of inanities descending 
into absolute nonsense, and of vulgarities 
sometimes terminating in brutalities. These 
are harsh words : but not harsh enough by 
half as applied to Pope s gallery of female 
portraits. What is the key to his failure ? 
It is simply that, throughout this whole 
satiric section, not one word is spoken in 
sincerity of heart, or with any vestige of 
self-belief. The case was one of those so 
often witnessed, where either the indiscretion 
of friends, or some impulse of erring vanity 
in the writer, had put him upon undertaking 
a task in which he had too little natural 
interest to have either thought upon it with 
originality, or observed upon it with fidelity. 
Sometimes the mere coercion of system 
drives a man into such a folly. He treats 
a subject which branches into A, B r and C. 
Having discussed A and B, upon which he 
really had something to offer, he thinks it 
necessary to integrate his work by going 
forward to C, on which he knows nothing at 
all, and, what is even worse, for which in 
his heart he cares nothing at all. Fatal is 
all falsehood. Nothing is so sure to betray 
a man into the abject degradation of self- 
exposure as pretending to a knowledge which 
he has not, or to an enthusiasm which is 
counterfeit. By whatever mistake Pope 
found himself pledged to write upon the 
characters of women, it was singularly 
unfortunate that he had begun by denying 
to women any characters at all. 

"Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 
And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair." 

Well for him if he had stuck to that liberal 



doctrine: "Least said soonest mended." 
And much he could not easily have said 
upon a subject that he had pronounced all 
but a nonentity. In Van Troil s work, or 
in Horrebow s, upon Iceland, there is a well- 
known chapter regularly booked in the index 
Concerning the Snakes of Iceland. This 
is the title, the running rubric ; and the 
body of the chapter consists of these words 
"There are no snakes in Iceland." That 
chapter is soon studied, and furnishes very 
little opening for footnotes or supplements. 
Some people have thought that Mr. Van T. 
might with advantage have amputated this 
unsnaky chapter on snakes ; but at least 
nobody can accuse him of forgetting his own 
extermination of snakes from Iceland, and 
proceeding immediately to describe such hor 
rible snakes as eye had never beheld amongst 
the afflictions of the Island. Snakes there 
are none, he had protested ; and, true to his 
word, the faithful man never wanders into 
any description of Icelandic snakes. Not 
so our satiric poet. He, with Mahometan 
liberality, had denied characters, i. e. souls, 
to women. " Most women," he says, " have* 
no character at all ;" yet, for all that, find 
ing himself pledged to treat this very subject 
of female characters, he introduces us to a 
museum of monsters in that department such 
as few fancies could create, and no logic 
can rationally explain. What was he to do ? 
He had entered upon a theme concerning 
which, as the result has shown, he had not 
one solitary thought good, bad, or indiffer 
ent. Total bankruptcy was impending. 
Yet he was aware of a deep interest con 
nected with this section of his satires ; and 
to meet this interest he invented what was 
pungent, when he found nothing to record 
which was true. 

It is a consequence of this desperate re 
source this plunge into absolute fiction 
that the true objection to Pope s satiric 



* By what might seem a strange oversight, but 
,vhich in fact is a very natural oversight to one 
who was not uttering one word in which he seri 
ously believed, Pope, in a prose note on verse 207, 
roundly asserts " that the particular characters of 
women are more various than those of men." 
It is no evasion of this insufferable contradiction, 
that he couples with the greater variety of charac 
ters in women a greater uniformity in what he pre 
sumes to be their ruling passion. Even as to this 
ruling passion he cannot agree with himself for 
ten minutes ; generally he says, that it is the love 
of pleasure ; but sometimes (as at verse 208) for 
getting this monotony, he ascribes to women a du 
alism of passions love of pleasure and love r&gt;f 
power which dualism of itself must be a source 
of self-conflict, and therefore of inexhaustible va 
riety in character : 

1 Those only fix d, they first or last obey 
The love of pleasure and the love of sway." 
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sketches of the other sex ought not to arise 
amongst women, as the people that suffered 
by his malice, but amongst readers general 
ly, as the people that suffered by his fraud. 
He has promised one thing, and done ano 
ther. He has promised a chapter in the 
zoology of nature, and he gives us a chapter 
in the fabulous zoology of the heralds col 
lege. A tigress is not much within ordinary 
experience, still there is such a creature ; 
and in default of a better choice, that is, of 
a choice settling on a more familiar object, 
we are content to accept a good description 
of a tigress. We are reconciled ; but we 
are not reconciled to a description, however 
spirited, of a basilisk. A viper might do ; 
but not, if you please, a dragoness or a 
harpy. The describer knows, as well as 
any of us the spectators know, that he is 
romancing ; the incredulus odi overmasters 
us all ; and we cannot submit to be detained 
by a picture which, according to the shifting 
humour of the poet angry or laughing, is 
a lie where it is not a jest, is an affront to 
the truth of nature, where it is not confess 
edly an extravagance of drollery. In a 
playful fiction, we can submit with pleasure 
to the most enormous exaggerations ; but 
then they must be offered as such. These 
of Pope s are not so offered, but as serious 
portraits and in that character they affect 
us as odious and malignant libels. The 
malignity was not real as indeed nothing 
was real, but a condiment for hiding insi 
pidity. Let us examine two or three of 
them, equally with a view to the possibility 
of the object described, and to the delicacy 
of the description. 

" How soft is Silia ! fearful to offend ; 
The frail one s advocate, the weak one s friend. 
To her Calista proved her conduct nice ; 
And good Simplicius asks of Tier advice." 

Here we have the general outline of 
Silia s character; not particularly striking, 
but intelligible. She has a suavity of dis 
position that accommodates itself to all in 
firmities. And the worst thing one appre 
hends in her is falseness : people with such 
honeyed breath for present frailties, are apt 
to exhale their rancour upon them when a 
little out of hearing. But really now this is 
no foible of Silia s. One likes her very 
well, and would be glad of her company to 
tea. For the dramatic reader knows who 
Calista is and if Silia has indulgence for 
her, she must be a thoroughly tolerant crea 
ture. Where is her fault then ? You shall 
hear 

" Sudden she storms ! she raves ! You tip the 

wink ; 
But spare your censure ; Silia does not drink. 



All eyes may see from what the change arose : 
All eyes may see (see what?) a pimple on 
her nose." 

Silia, the dulcet, is suddenly transformed 
into Silia the fury. But why ? The guest 
replies to that question by winking at his 
fellow-guest; which most atrocious ofvul- 
garities is expressed by the most odiously 
vulgar of phrases he tips the wink moan 
ing to tip an insinuation that Silia is intoxi 
cated. Not so, says the poet drinking is 
no fault of hers everybody may see [why 
not the winker then ?] that what upsets her 
temper is a pimple on the nose. Let us 
understand you, Mr. Pope. A pimple ! 
what, do you mean to say that pimples jump 
up on ladies faces at the unfurling of a fan ? 
If they really did so in the 12th of George 
II., and a lady, not having a pimple on leav 
ing her dressing-room, might grow one 
whilst taking tea, then we think that a saint 
might be excused for storming a little. But 
how is it that the wretch who winks, does 
not see the pimple, the causa telcrrima of the 
sudden wrath ; and Silia, who has no look- 
ing-glass at her girdle, does? And then 
who is it that Silia " storms" at the com 
pany, or the pimple ? If at the company, 
we cannot defend her ; but if at the pimple 
oh, by all means storm and welcome 
she can t say anything worse than it deserves. 
Wrong or right, however, what moral does 
Silia illustrate more profound than this 
that a particular lady, otherwise very ami 
able, falls into a passion upon suddenly find 
ing her face disfigured ? But then one re 
members the song " My face is my fortune, 
sir, she said, sir, she said it is a part of 
every woman s fortune, so long as she is 
young. Now to find one s fortune dilapi 
dating by changes so rapid as this pimples 
rising as suddenly as April clouds, is far too 
trying a calamity, that a little fretful ness 
should merit either reproach or sneer. Dr. 
Johnson s opinion was that the man who 
cared little for dinner, could not be reasona 
bly supposed to care much for anything. 
More truly it may be said that the woman 
who is reckless about her face must be an 
unsafe person to trust with a secret. But 
seriously, what moral, what philosophic 
thought can be exemplified by a case so 
insipid, and so imperfectly explained as this? 
But we must move on. 

Next, then, let us come to the case of 
Narcissa : 

" Odious! in woollen?* Twould a saint pro 
voke," 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 



* This refers to the Act of Parliament for bury 
ing corpses in woollen, which greatly disturbed the 
fashionable costume in coffins comme il faut. 
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" No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wr;ip my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless 

face ; 
One would not sure be frightful when one s 

dead: 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red." 

Well, what s the matter now? What s 
amiss with Narcissa, that a satirist must be 
called in to hold an inquest upon her corpse, 
and take Betty s evidence against her mis 
tress? Upon hearing any such question, 
Pope would have started up in the character 
(very unusual with him) of religious censor, 
and demanded whether one approved of a 
woman s fixing her last dying thought upon 
the attractions of a person so soon to dwell 
with darkness and worms? Was that right 
to provide for coquetting in her coffin ? 
Why no, not strictly right, its impropriety 
cannot be denied ; but what strikes one 
even more is the suspicion that it may be 
a lie. Be this as it may, there are two in 
surmountable objections to the case of Nar 
cissa, even supposing it not fictitious viz. 
first, that so far as it offends at all, it offends 
the religious sense, and not any sense of 
which satire takes charge; secondly, that 
without reference to the special functions of 
satire, any form of poetry whatever, or any 
mode of moral censure, concerns itself not 
at all with anomalies. If the anecdote of 
Narcissa were other than a fiction, then it 
was a case too peculiar and idiosyncratic to 
furnish a poetic illustration ; neither moral 
philosophy nor poetry condescends to the 
monstrous or the abnormal ; both one and 
the other deal with the catholic and the 
representative. 

There is another Narcissa amongst 
Pope s tulip-beds of ladies, who is even 
more open to criticism because offering not 
so much an anomaly in one single trait of 
her character as an utter anarchy in all. 
Flavia and Philomede again present the 
same multitude of features with the same 
absence of all central principle for locking 
them into unity. They must have been 
distracting to themselves ; and they are dis 
tracting to us a century later. Philomede, 
by the way, stands for the second Duchess 
of Marlborough,* daughter of the great 
Duke. And these names lead us naturally 
to Sarah, the original, and (one may call 



* The sons of the Duke having died, the title 
and estates were so settled as to descend through 
this daughter, who married the Earl of Sander- 
land. In consequence of this arrangement, Spen 
cer (until lately) displaced the great name of 
Churchill ; and the Earl became that second Duke 
of Marlborough, about whom Smollett tells in his 
History of England (Reign of George II.) so re 
markable and to this hour so mysterious a story. 



her) the historical Duchess, who is libelled 
under the name of Atossa. This character 
amongst all Pope s satiric sketches has been 
celebrated the most, with the single excep 
tion of his Atticus. But the Atticus rested 
upon a different basis it was true ; and it 
was noble. Addison really had the infirmi 
ties of envious jealousy, of simulated friend 
ship, and of treacherous collusion with his 
friend s enemies which Pope imputed to 
him under the happy parisyllabic name of 
Atticus ; and the mode of imputation, the 
tone of expostulation indignant as regarded 
Pope s own injuries, but yet full of respect 
for Addison, and even of sorrowful tender 
ness all this in combination with the inte 
rest attaching to a feud between two men so 
eminent, has sustained the Atticus as a clas 
sic remembrance in satiric literature. But 
the Atossa is a mere chaos of incompatibili 
ties, thrown together as into some witch s 
cauldron. The witch, however, had some 
times an unaffected malignity, a sincerity of 
venom in her wrath, which acted chemically 
as a solvent for combining the heterogene 
ous ingredients in her kettle ; whereas the 
want of truth and earnestness in Pope leave 
the incongruities in his kettle of description 
to their natural incoherent operation on the 
reader. We have a great love for the great 
Duchess of Marlborough, though too young 
by a hundred years* or so to have been that 
true and faithful friend which, as contempo 
raries, we might have been. 

What we love Sarah for, is partly that 
she has been ill-used by all subsequent 
authors, one copying from another a fury 
against her which even in the first of these 
authors was not real. And a second thing 
which we love is her very violence, quali 
fied as it was. Sulphureous vapours of 
wrath rose up in columns from the crater of 
her tempestuous nature against him that 
deeply offended her, but she neglected petty 
wrongs. Wait, however let the volcanic 
lava have time to cool, and all returned to 
absolute repose. It has been said that she 
did not write her own book. We are of a 
different opinion. The mutilations of the 
book were from other and inferior hands : 
but the main texture of the narrative 
and of the comments were, and must have 
been, from herself, since there could have 
been no adequate motive for altering them, 
and nobody else could have had the same 
motive for uttering them. It is singular 
that, in the case of the Duchess, as well as 



* The Duchess died in the same year as Pope, 
viz. just in time by a few months to miss the Re 
bellion of 1745, and the second Pretender ; spec 
tacles which for little reasons (vindictive or other 
wise) both of them would have enjoyed until the 
spring of 1746. 
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that of the Lady M. W. Montagu, the same 
two men. without concert, were the original 
aggressors amongst the gens de plume, viz. 
Pope, and subsequently Horace Walpole. 
Pope suffered more from his own libellous 
assault upon Afossa, through a calumny 
against himself rebounding from it, than 
Alossa could have done from the point-blank 
shot of fifty such batteries. The calumny 
circulated was, that he had been bribed by 
the Duchess with a thousand pounds to sup 
press the character which of itself was bad 
enough ; but as the consummation of base 
ness it was added, that after all, in spite of 
the bribe, he caused it to be published. 
This calumny we believe to have been ut 
terly without foundation. It is repelled by 
Pope s character, incapable of any act so 
vile, and by his position, needing no bribes. 
But what we wish to add is, that the ca 
lumny is equally repelled by Sarah s cha 
racter, incapable of any propitiation so ab 
ject. Pope wanted no thousand pounds ; 
but neither did Sarah want his clemency. 
He would have rejected the 1000 cheque 
with scorn ; but she would have scorned to 
offer it. Pope cared little for Sarah ; but 
Sarah cared less for Pope. 

What is offensive, and truly so, to every 
generous reader, may be expressed in two 
items : first, not pretending to have been 
himself injured by the Duchess, Pope was 
in this instance meanly adopting some third 
person s malice, which sort of intrusion into 
other people s quarrels is a sycophantic act, 
even where it may not have rested upon a 
sycophantic motive ; secondly, that even as 
a second-hand malice it is not sincere. More 
shocking than the malice is the self-impos 
ture of the malice : in the very act of puf 
fing out his cheeks like ^Eolus, with ebul 
lient fury, and conceiting himself to be in a 
passion perfectly diabolic, Pope is really 
unmoved, or angry only by favour of dys- 
pepsy ; and at a word of kind flattery from 
Sarah (whom he was quite the man to 
love), though not at the clink of her thou 
sand guineas, he would have fallen at her 
feet, and kissed her beautiful hand with 
rapture. To enter a house of hatred as a 
junior partner, and to take the stock of ma 
lice at a valuation (we copy from adver 
tisements) that is an ignoble act. But then 
how much worse in the midst of all this un 
provoked wrath, real as regards the perse 
cution which it meditates, but false as the 
flatteries of a slave in relation to its pre 
tended grounds, for the spectator to find its 
malice counterfeit, and the fury only a pla 
giarism from some personated fury in an 
Opera. 

There is no truth in Pope s satiric sketches 
of women not even colourable truth; but | 



if there were, how frivolous how hollow, 
to erect into solemn monumental protesta 
tions against the whole female sex what, if 
examined, turn out to be pure casual eccen 
tricities, or else personal idiosyncrasies, or 
else foibles shockingly caricatured, but, 
above all, to be such foibles as could not 
have connected themselves with sincere 
feelings of indignation in any rational mind. 
The length and breadth [almost we might 
say the depth] of the shallowness, which 
characterizes Pope s Philosophy, cannot be 
better reflected than from the four well- 
known lines 

" For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can t be wrong, whose life is in the right: 
For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate er is best administered is best." 

In the first couplet, what Pope says is, 
that a life, which is irreproachable on a 
human scale of appreciation, neutralizes and 
practically cancels all possible errors of 
creed, opinion, or theory. But this schism 
between the moral life of man and his mo 
ral faith, which takes for granted that either 
may possibly be true whilst the other is en 
tirely false, can wear a moment s plausi 
bility only by understanding life in so li 
mited a sense as the sum of a man s exter 
nal actions, appreciable by man. He whose 
life is in the right, cannot, says Pope, in any 
sense calling for blame, have a wrong faith ; 
that is, if his life were right, his creed might 
be disregarded. But the answer is that 
his life, according to any adequate idea of 
life in a moral creature, cannot be in the 
right unless in so far as it bends to the in 
fluences of a true faith. How feeble a con 
ception must that man have of the infinity 
which lurks in a human spirit, who can 
persuade himself that its total capacities of 
life are exhaustible by the few gross acts 
incident to social relations or open to human 
valuation ! An act, which may be necessa 
rily limited and without opening for variety, 
may involve a large variety of motives 
motives again, meaning grounds of action 
that are distinctly recognised for such, may 
(numerical y speaking) amount to nothing 
at all when compared with the absolutely 
infinite influxes of feeling or combinations 
of feeling that vary the thoughts of man ; 
and the true internal acts of moral man are 
his thoughts his yearnings his aspirations 
his sympathies his repulsions of heart. 
This is the life of man as it is appreciable 
by heavenly eyes. The scale of an alpha 
bet how narrow is that ! Four or six and 
twenty letters, and all is finished. Syllables 
range through a wider compass. Words 
are yet more than syllables. But what are 
words to thoughts ? Erery word has a 
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thought corresponding to it, so that not by 
so much as one solitary counter can the 
words outrun the thoughts. But every 
thought has not a word corresponding to it : 
so that the thoughts may outrun the words 
by many a thousand counters. In a deve 
loped nature they do so. But what are the 
thoughts when set against the modifications 
of thoughts by feelings, hidden even from 
him that feels them or against the inter- 
combinations of such modifications with 
others complex with complex, decomplex 
with decomplex these can be unravelled 
by no human eye ! This is the infinite 
music that God only can read upon the vast 
harp of the human heart. Some have fan 
cied that musical combinations might be ex 
hausted. A new Mozart might be impossi 
ble. All that he could do, might already 
have been done. Music laughs at that, as 
the sea laughs at palsy for its billows, as the 
morning laughs at old age and wrinkles 
for itself. But a harp, though a world in 
itself, is but a narrow world by comparison 
with the world of a human heart. 

Now these thoughts, tinctured subtly with 
the perfume and colouring of human affec 
tions, make up the sum of what merits xar 
eS-o^v/v the name of life : and these in a vast 
proportion depend for their possibilities of 
truth upon the degree of approach which the 
thinker makes to the appropriation of a pure 
faith. A man is thinking all day long, and 
putting thoughts into words : he is acting 
comparatively seldom. But are any man s 
thoughts brought into conformity with the 
openings to truth that a faith like the Chris 
tian s faith suggests ? Far from it. Proba 
bly there never was one thought, from the 
foundation of the earth, that has passed 
through the mind of man, which did not offer 
some blemish, some sorrowful shadow of pol 
lution, when it came up for review before a 
heavenly tribunal : that is, supposing it a 
thought entangled at all with human inte 
rests or human passions. But it is the key 
in which the thoughts move, that determines 
the stage of moral advancement. So long 
as we are human, many among the nume 
rous and evanescent elements that enter 
(half-observed or not observed at all) into 
our thoughts, cannot but be tainted. But 
the governing the predominant element it 
is which gives the character and the tendency 
to the thought : and this must become such, 
must become a governing element, through 
the quality of the ideals deposited in the 
heart by the quality of the religious faith. 
One pointed illustration of this suggests itself 
from another poem of Pope s, in which he 
reiterates his shallow doctrine. In his 
Universal Prayer he informs us, that it can 
matter little whether we pray to Jehovah or | 



to Jove, so long as in either case we pray to 
the First Cause. To contemplate God un 
der that purely ontological relation to the 
world would have little more operative 
value for what is most important in man 
than if he prayed to gravitation. And it 
would have been more honest in Pope to say, 
as virtually he has said in the couplet under 
examination, that it can matter little whether 
man prays at all to any being. It deepens 
the scandal of this sentiment, coming from a 
poet professing Christianity, that a clergy 
man (holding preferment in the English 
Church) viz. Dr. Joseph Warton, justifies 
Pope for this Pagan opinion, upon the ground 
that an ancient philosopher had uttered the 
same opinion long before. What sort of 
philosopher ? A Christian ? No : but a 
Pagan. What then is the value of the jus 
tification ? To a Pagan it could be no 
blame that he should avow a reasonable 
Pagan doctrine. In Irish phrase, it was 
" true for him." Amongst Gods that were 
all utterly alienated from any scheme of 
moral government, all equally remote from 
the executive powers for sustaining such a 
government, so long as there was a practical 
anarchy and rivalship amongst themselves, 
there could be no sufficient reason for ad 
dressing vows to one rather than to another. 
The whole pantheon collectively could do 
nothing for moral influences ; a fortiori, no 
separate individual amongst them. Pope 
indirectly confesses this elsewhere by his 
own impassioned expression of Christian 
feelings, though implicitly denying it here 
by his mere understanding. For he rever 
berates elsewhere, by deep echoes, that 
power in Christianity, which even in a le 
gendary tale he durst not on mere principles 
of good sense and taste have ascribed to 
Paganism. For instance, how could a God, 
having no rebellion to complain of in man, 
pretend to any occasion of large forgiveness 
to man, or of framing means for reconciling 
this forgiveness with his own attribute of 
perfect holiness? What room, therefore, 
for ideals of mercy, tenderness, long-suffer 
ing, under any Pagan religion under any 
worship of Jove ! How again from Gods, 
disfigured by fleshly voluptuousness in every 
mode, could any countenance be derived to 
an awful ideal of purity ? Accordingly we 
find, that even among the Romans (the most 
advanced, as regards moral principle, of all 
heathen nations) neither the deep fountain 
of benignity, nor that of purity, was unsealed 
in man s heart. So much of either was 
sanctioned as could fall within the purposes 
of the magistrate, but beyond that level nei 
ther fountain could have been permitted to 
throw up its column of waters, nor could in 
fact have had any impulse to sustain it in 
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ascending ; and not merely because it would 
have been repressed by ridicule as a delira- 
tion of the human mind, but also because it 
would have been frowned upon gravely by 
the very principle of the Roman polity, as 
wandering away from civic objects. Even 
for so much of these great restorative venti 
lations as Rome enjoyed, she was indebted 
not to her religion but to elder forces that 
acted in spite of her religion, viz. the origi 
nal law written upon the human heart. Now, 
on the other hand, Christianity has left a se 
parate system of ideals amongst men, which 
(as regards their development) are continu 
ally growing in authority. Waters, after 
whatever course of wandering, rise to the 
level of their original springs. Christianity 
lying so far above all other foun 
tains of religious influence, no wonder that 
its irrigations rise to altitudes otherwise un 
known, and from which the distribution to 
every level of society becomes comparatively- 
easy. Those men are reached oftentimes 
choosing or not choosing by the healing 
streams, who have not sought them nor even 
recognised them. Infidels of the most de 
termined class talk in Christian lands the 
morals of Christianity, and exact that mora 
lity with their hearts, constantly mistaking 
it for a morality co-extensive with man ; and 
why ? Simply from having been moulded 
unawares by its universal pressure through 
infancy, childhood, manhood, in the nursery, 
in the school, in the market-place. Pope 
himself, not by system or by affectation an 
infidel, not in any coherent sense a doubter, 
but a careless and indolent assenter to such 
doctrines of Christianity as his own Church 
prominently put forward, or as social respect 
ability seemed to enjoin, Pope, therefore, 
so far a very lukewarm Christian, was yet 
unconsciously to himself searched profound 
ly by the Christian types of purity. This 
we may read in his 

" Hark, the herald angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away !" 

Or, again, as some persons read the great 
lessons of spiritual ethics more pathetically 
in those that have transgressed them than in 
those that have been faithful to the end 
read them in the Magdalen that fades away 
in penitential tears rather than in the virgin 
martyr triumphant on the scaffold we may 
see in his own Eloisa, and in her fighting 
with the dread powers let loose upon her 
tempestuous soul, how profoundly Pope also 
had drunk from the streams of Christian 
sentiment through which a new fountain of 
truth had ripened a new vegetation upon 
earth. What was it that Eloisa fought with ? 



What power afflicted her trembling nature, 
that any Pagan religions could have evoked ? 
The human love, "the nympholepsy of the 
fond despair," might have existed in a Vestal 
Virgin of ancient Rome : but in the Vestal 
what counter-influence could have come into 
conflict with the passion of love through any 
operation whatever of religion ? None of 
any ennobling character that could reach the 
Vestal s own heart. The way in which 
religion connected itself with the case was 
through a traditional superstition not built 
upon any fine spiritual sense of female chas 
tity as dear to heaven but upon a gross 
fear of alienating a tutelary goddess by offer 
ing an imperfect sacrifice. This sacrifice, 
the sacrifice of the natural household* cha 
rities in a few injured women on the altar 
of the goddess, was selfish in all its stages 
selfish in the dark deity that could be pleas 
ed by the sufferings of a human being simply 
a* sufferings, and not at all under any fiction 
that they were voluntary ebullitions of reli 
gious devotion selfish in the senate and 

people who demanded these sufferings as a 

! ransom paid through sighs and tears for their 
ambition selfish in the Vestal herself, as 
sustained altogether by fear of a punishment 
too terrific to face, sustained therefore by 
the meanest principle in her nature. But 
in Eloisa how grand is the collision between 
deep religious aspirations and the persecut 
ing phantoms of her undying human pas 
sion ! The Vestal feared to be walled up 

\ alive abandoned to the pangs of hunger 
to the trepidations of darkness to the echoes 
of her own lingering groans to the torments 
perhaps of frenzy rekindling at intervals the 
decaying agonies of flesh. Was that what 
Eloisa feared ? Punishment she had none 
to apprehend : the crime was past, and re 
membered only by the criminals : there was 
none to accuse but herself: there was none 
to judge but God. Wherefore should Eloisa 
fear? Wherefore and with what should she 
fight? She fought by turns against herself 
and against God, against her human nature 
and against her spiritual yearnings. How 
grand were the mysteries of her faith, how 
gracious and forgiving its condescensions! 

; How deep had been her human love, how 
imperishable its remembrance on earth ! 

I " What is it," the Roman vestal would have 
said, "that this Christian lady is afraid of? 
What is the phantom that she seems to see ?" 
Vestal ! it is not fear, but grief. She sees 



*The Vestals not only renounced marriage, at 
least for those years in which marriage could be a 
natural blessing, but also left their fathers houses 
at an age the most trying to the human heart as 
regards the pangs of separation. 
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an immeasurable heaven that seems to touch 
her eyes : so near is she to its love. Sud 
denly, an Abelard the glory of his race 
appears, that seems to touch her lips. The 
heavens recede and diminish to a starry 
point twinkling in an unfathomable abyss; 
they are all but lost for her. Fire, it is in 
Eloisa that searches fire : the holy that fights 
with the earthly : fire that cleanses with fire 
that consumes; like cavalry the two fires 
wheel and counterwheel, advancing and re 
treating, charging and countercharging 
through and through each other. Eloisa 
trembles, but she trembles as a guilty crea 
ture before a tribunal unveiled within the 
secresy of her own nature: there was no 
such trembling in the heathen worlds, for 
there was no such secret tribunal. Eloisa 
fights with a shadowy enemy : there was no 
such fighting for Roman Vestals ; because 
all the temples of our earth (which is the 
crowned Vesta), no, nor all the glory of her 
altars, nor all the pomp of her cruelties, 
could cite from the depths of a human spirit 
any such fearful shadow as Christian faith 
evokes from an afflicted conscience. 

Pope, therefore, wheresoever his heart 
speaks loudly, shows how deep had been his 
early impressions from Christianity. That 
is shown in his intimacy with Crashaw, in his 
Eloisa, in his Messiah, in his adaptation to 
Christian purposes of the Dying Adrian, &c. 
It is remarkable also, that Pope betrays, in 
all places where he has occasion to argue 
about Christianity, how much grander and 
more faithful to that great theme were the 
subconscious perceptions of his heart than 
the explicit commentaries of his understand 
ing. He, like so many others, was unable 
to read or interpret the testimonies of his 
own heart, which is a deep over which divi 
ner agencies brood than are legible to the 
intellect. The cipher written on his heaven- 
visited heart was deeper than his under 
standing could interpret. 

If the question were asked, What ought 
to have been the best among Pope s poems ? 
most people would answer, the Essay on 
Man. If the question were asked, What is 
the worst ? all people of judgment would 
say, the Essay on Man. Whilst yet in its 
rudiments this poem claimed the first place 
by the promise of its subject ; when finished, 
by the utter failure of its execution it fell 
into the last. The case possesses a triple 
interest first, as illustrating the character 
of Pope modified by his situation ; secondly, 
as illustrating the true nature of that " di 
dactic" poetry to which this particular poem 
is usually referred ; thirdly, as illustrating 
the anomalous condition to which a poem so 
grand in its ambition has been reduced by 



the double disturbance of its proper move 
ment ; one disturbance through the position 
of Pope, another through his total miscon 
ception of didactic poetry. First, as regards 
Pope s situation, it may seem odd but it is 
not so that a man s social position should 
overrule his intellect. The scriptural de 
nunciation of riches, as a snare to any man 
that is striving to rise above worldly views, 
applies not at all less to the intellect, and to 
any man seeking to ascend by some aerial 
arch of flight above ordinary intellectual 
efforts. Riches are fatal to those continui 
ties of energy without which there is no suc 
cess of that magnitude. Pope had 300 a 
year. That seems not so much. No, cer 
tainly not, with a wife and six children ; but 
by accident Pope had no wife and no chil 
dren. He was luxuriously at his ease : and 
this accident of his position in life fell in 
with a constitutional infirmity that predis 
posed him to indolence. Even his religious 
faith, by shutting him out from those public 
employments which else his great friends 
would have been too happy to obtain for 
him, aided his idleness, or sometimes invest 
ed it with a false character of conscientious 
self-denial. He cherished his religion con 
fessedly as a plea for idleness. The result 
of all this was, that in his habits of thinking 
and of study (if study we can call a style of 
reading so desultory as his), Pope became a 
pure dilettante; in his intellectual eclecti 
cism he was a mere epicure, toying with 
the delicacies and varieties of literature ; 
revelling in the first bloom of moral specu 
lations, but sated immediately ; fastidiously 
retreating from all that threatened labour, 
or that exacted continuous attention ; fathom 
ing, throughout all his vagrancies amongst 
books, no foundation ; filling up no chasms ; 
and with all his fertility of thought expand 
ing no germs of new life. 

This career of luxurious indolence was 
the result of early luck which made it pos 
sible, and of bodily constitution which made 
it tempting. And when we remember his 
youthful introduction to the highest circles 
in the metropolis, where he never lost his 
footing, we cannot wonder that, without any 
sufficient motive for resistance, he should 
have sunk passively under his constitutional 
propensities, and should have fluttered 
amongst the flower-beds of literature or phi 
losophy far more in the character of a liber 
tine butterfly for casual enjoyment, than of 
a hard-working bee pursuing a premeditated 
purpose. 

Such a character, strengthened by such a 
situation, would at any rate have disqualified 
Pope for composing a work severely philo 
sophic, or where philosophy did more than 
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throw a coloured light of pensiveness upon 
some sentimental subject. If it were neces 
sary that the philosophy should enter sub 
stantially into the very texture of the poem, 
furnishing its interest and prescribing its 
movement, in that case Pope s combining 
and theorizing faculty would have shrunk as 
from the labour of building a pyramid. And 
wo to him where it did noi, as really hap 
pened in the case of the Essay on Man. For 
his faculty of execution was under an abso 
lute necessity of shrinking in horror from 
the enormous details of such an enterprise 
to which so rashly he had pledged himself. 
He was sure to find himself, as find himself 
he did, landed in the most dreadful embar 
rassment upon reviewing his own work. A 
work, which, when finished, was not even 
begun ; whose arches wanted their key 
stones ; whose parts had no coherency ; and 
whose pillars, in the very moment of being 
thrown open to public view, were already 
crumbling into ruins. This utter prostra 
tion of Pope in a work so ambitious as an 
Essay on Man a prostration predetermined 
from the first by the personal circumstances 
which we have noticed, was rendered still 
more irresistible in the second place by the 
general misconception in which Pope shared 
as to the very meaning of " didactic" poetry. 
Upon which point we pause to make an expo 
sition of our own views. 

What is didactic poetry? What does 
" didactic" mean when applied as a distin 
guishing epithet to such an idea as a poem ? 
The predicate destroys the subject : it is i 
case of what logicians call contradiclio in ad 
jecto the unsaying by means of an attri 
bute the very thing which in the subject of 
that attribute you have just affirmed. No 
poetry can have the function of teaching. It 
is impossible that a variety or species should 
contradict the very purpose which contradis 
tinguishes its genus. The several species 
differ partially ; but not by the whole idea 
which differentiates their class. Poetry, or 
any one of the fine arts (all of which alike 
speak through the genial nature of man and 
his excited sensibilities), can teach only as 
nature teaches, as forests teach, as the sea 
teaches, as infancy teaches, viz. by deep 
impulse, by hieroglyphic suggestion. Their 
teaching is not direct or explicit, but lurking, 
implicit, masked in deep incarnations. To 
teach formally and professedly is to abandon 
the very differential character and principle 
of poetry. If poetry could condescend to 
teach anything, it would be truths moral or 
religious. But even these it can utter only 
through symbols and actions. The great 
moral, for instance, the last result of the 
Paradise Lost, is once formally announced : 
VOL. ix. 13 



but it teaches itself only by diffusing its 
lesson through the entire poem in the total 
succession of events and purposes : and even 
this succession teaches it only when the 
whole is gathered into unity by a reflex act 
of meditation ; just as the pulsation of the 
physical heart can exist only when all the 
parts in an animal system are locked into 
one organization. 

To address the insulated understanding is 
to lay aside the Prospero s robe of poetry. 
The objection, therefore, to didactic poetry, 
as vulgarly understood, would be fatal even 
if there were none but this logical objection 
derived from its definition. To be in self- 
contradiction is, for any idea whatever, suffi 
ciently to destroy itself. But it betrays a 
more obvious and practical contradiction 
when a little searched. If the true purpose 
of a man s writing a didactic poem were to 
teach, by what suggestion of idiocy should 
he choose to begin by putting on fetters ? 
wherefore should the simple man volunteer 
to handcuff and manacle himself, were it 
only by the encumbrances of metre, and 
perhaps of rhyme ? But these he will find 
the very least of his encumbrances. A far 
greater exists in the sheer necessity of omit 
ting in any poem a vast variety of details, 
and even capital sections of the subject, un 
less they will bend to purposes of ornament. 
Now this collision between two purposes, 
the purpose of use in mere teaching and the 
purpose of poetic delight, shows, by the uni 
formity of its solution, which is the true pur 
pose, and which the merely ostensible pur 
pose. Had the true purpose been instruc 
tion, the moment that this was found incom 
patible with a poetic treatment, as soon as it 
was seen that the sound education of the 
reader-pupil could not make way without 
loitering to gather poetic flowers, the stern 
cry of " duty" would oblige the poet to re 
member that he had dedicated himself to a 
didactic mission, and that he differed from 
other poets, as a monk from other men, by 
his vows of self-surrender to harsh ascetic 
functions. But, on the contrary, in the very 
teeth of this rule, wherever such a collision 
does really take place, and one or other of 
the supposed objects must give way, it is 
always the vulgar object of teaching (the 
pedagogue s object) which goes to the rear, 
whilst the higher object of poetic emotion 
moves on triumphantly. In reality not one 
didactic poet has ever yet attempted to use 
any parts or processes of the particular art 
which he made his theme, unless in so far 
as they seemed susceptible of poetic treat 
ment, and only because they seemed so. 
Look at the poem of Cyder, by Philips, of 
the Fleece of Dyer, of (which is a still 
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weightier example) at the Georgics of Virgil, 
does any of these poets show the least 
anxiety for the correctness of your princi 
ples, or the delicacy of your manipulations 
in the worshipful arts they affect to teach ? 
No ; but they pursue these arts through 
every stage that offers any attractions of 
beauty. And in the very teeth of all anxi 
ety for teaching, if there existed traditionally 
any very absurd way of doing a thing which 
happened to be eminently picturesque, and, 
if opposed to this, there were some improved 
mode that had recommended itself to poetic 
hatred by being dirty and ugly, the poet (if 
a good one) would pretend never to have 
heard of this disagreeable improvement. Or 
if obliged, by some rival poet, not absolutely 
to ignore it, he would allow that such a thing 
could be done, but hint that it was hateful to 
the Muses or Graces, and very likely to 
breed a pestilence. 

This subordination of the properly didactic 
function to the poetic, which, leaving the old 
essential distinction of poetry [viz. its sym 
pathy with the genial motions of man s 
heart] to override all accidents of special 
variation, and showing that the essence of 
poetry never can be set aside by its casual 
modifications, will be compromised by 
some loose thinkers, under the idea that in 
didactic poetry the element of instruction is 
in fact one element, though subordinate and 
secondary. Not at all. What we are de 
nying is that the element of instruction 
enters at all into didactic poetry. The sub 
ject of the Georgics, for instance, is Rural 
Kconomy as practised by Italian farmers : 
but Virgil not only omits altogether innu 
merable points of instruction insisted on as 
articles of religious necessity by V arro, 
Cato, Columella, &c. ; but, even as to those 
instructions which he does communicate, he 
is careless whether they are made techni 
cally intelligible or not. He takes very lit 
tle pains to keep you from capital mistakes 
in practising his instructions ; but he takes 
good care that you shall not miss any strong 
impression for the eye or the heart to which 
the rural process, or rural scene, may natu 
rally lead. He pretends to give you a lec 
ture on farming, in order to have an excuse 
for carrying you all round the beautiful 
farm. He pretends to show you a good plan 
for a farm-house, as the readiest means of 
veiling his impertinence in showing you the 
farmer s wife and her rosy children. It is 
an excellent plea for getting a peep at the 
bonny milk-maids to propose an inspection 
of a model dairy. You pass through the 
poultry-yard, under whatever pretence, in 
reality to see the peacock and his harem. 
An 1 so on to the very end, the pretended in- 



struction is but in secret the connecting tie 
which holds together the laughing flowers go 
ing off from it to the right and to the left ; 
whilst if ever at intervals this prosy thread of 
pure didactics is brought forward more obtru 
sively, it is so by way of foil, to make more 
effective upon the eye the prodigality of the 
floral magnificence. 

We affirm therefore that the didactic poet 
is so far from seeking even a secondary or 
remote object in the particular points of in 
formation which he may happen to commu 
nicate, that much rather he would prefer the 
having communicated none at all. We will 
explain ourselves by means of a little illus 
tration from Pope, which will at the same 
time furnish us with a miniature type of 
what we ourselves mean by a didactic poem, 
both in reference to what it is and to what it 
is not. In the Rape of the Lock there is a 
game at cards played, and played with a 
brilliancy of effect and felicity of selection, 
applied to the circumstances, which make it 
a sort of gem within a gem. This game 
was not in the first edition of the poem, but 
was an after-thought of Pope s, laboured 
therefore with more than usual care. We 
regret that ombre, the game described, is no 
longer played, so that the entire skill with 
which the mimic battle is fought cannot be 
so fully appreciated as in Pope s days. The 
strategics have partly perished, which really 
Pope ought not to complain of, since he suf 
fers only as Hannibal, Marius, Sertorius, 
suffered before him. Enough, however, sur 
vives of what will tell its own story. For 
what is it, let us ask, that a poet has to do 
in such a case, supposing that he were dis 
posed to weave a didactic poem out of a pack 
of cards, as Vida has out of the chess-board ? 
In describing any particular game he does 
not seek to leach you that game he postu 
lates it as already known to you but he re 
lies upon separate resources. 1st, he will 
revive in the reader s eye, for picturesque 
effect, the well-known personal distinctions 
of the several kings, knaves, &c., their ap 
pearances and their powers. %dly, he will 
choose some game in which he may display 
a happy selection applied to the chances and 
turns of fortune, to the manoeuvres, to the 
situations of doubt, of brightening expecta 
tion, of sudden danger, of critical deliver 
ance, or of final defeat. The interest of a 
war will be rehearsed Us est de paupere 
regno that is true ; but the depth of the agi 
tation on such occasions, whether at chess, 
at draughts, or at cards, is not measured of 
necessity by the grandeur of the stake ; he 
selects, in short, whatever fascinates the eye 
or agitates the heart by mimicry of life ; but 
so far from teaching, he presupposes the 
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reader already taught, in order that he may 
go along with the movement of the descrip 
tions. 

Now, in treating a subject so vast, indeed 
so inexhaustible, as man, this eclecticism 
ceases to be possible. Every part depends 
upon every other part : in such a nexus of 
truths to insulate is to annihilate. Severed 
from each other the parts lose their support, 
their coherence, their very meaning ; you 
have no liberty to reject or to choose. Be 
sides, in treating the ordinary themes pro 
per for what is called didactic poetry say, 
for instance, that it were the art of rearing 
silk-worms or bees or suppose it to be hor 
ticulture, landscape-gardening, hunting, or 
hawking, rarely does there occur anything 
polemic ; or if a slight controversy does 
arise, it is easily hushed asleep it is stated 
in a line, it is answered in a couplet. But 
in the themes of Lucretius and Pope every- 
thing is polemic you move only through 
dispute, you prosper only by argument and 
never-ending controversy. There is not 
positively one capital proposition or doctrine 
about man, about his origin, his nature, his 
relations to God, or his prospects, but must 
be fought for with energy, watched at every 
turn with vigilance, and followed into end 
less mazes, not under the choice of the wri 
ter, but under the inexorable dictation of the 
argument. 

Such a poem, so unwieldy, whilst at the 
same time so austere in its philosophy, 
together with the innumerable polemic parts 
essential to its good faith and even to its evo 
lution, would be absolutely unmanageable 
from excess and from disproportion, since 
often a secondary demur would occupy far 
more space than a principal section. Here 
lay the impracticable dilemma for Pope s 
Essay on Man. To satisfy the demands of 
the subject, was to defeat the objects of 
poetry. To evade the demands in the way 
that Pope has done, is to offer us a ruin for 
a palace. The very same dilemma existed 
for Lucretius, and with the very same re 
sult. The De Rerum Naturd ( which might, 
agreeably to its theme, have been entitled De 
omnibus rebus), and the Essay on Man (which 
might equally have borne the Lucretian title 
De Rerum datura), are both, and from the 
same cause, fragments that could not have 
been completed. Both are accumulations 
of diamond-dust without principles of cohe 
rency. In a succession of pictures, such as 
usually form the materials of didactic poems, 
the slightest thread of interdependency is 
sufficient. But, in works essentially and 
everywhere argumentative and polemic, to 
omit the connecting links, as often as they 
are insusceptible of poetic effect, is to break 



up the unity of the parts, and to undermine 
the foundations, in what expressly offers it 
self as a systematic and architectural whole. 
Pope s poem has suffered even more than 
that of Lucretius from this want of cohesion. 
It is indeed the realization of anarchy; 
and one amusing test of this may be found 
in the fact, that different commentators have 
deduced from it the very opposite doctrines. 
In some instances this apparent antinomy is 
doubtful, and dependent on the ambiguities 
or obscurities of the expression. But in 
others it is fairly deducible : and the cause 
lies in the elliptical structure of the work : 
the ellipsis, or (as sometimes it may be 
called) the chasm may be filled up in two 
different modes essentially hostile : and he 
that supplies the hiatus, in effect determines 
the bias of the poem this way or that to a 
religious or to a sceptical result. In this 
edition the commentary of Warburton has 
been retained, which ought certainly to have 
been dismissed. The Essay is, in effect^, a 
Hebrew word with the vowel-points omitted : 
and Warburton supplies one set of vowels, 
whilst Crousaz with equal right supplies a 
contradictory set. 

As a whole, the edition before us is cer 
tainly the most agreeable of all that we pos 
sess. The fidelity of Mr. Roscoe to the 
interests of Pope s reputation, contrasts 
pleasingly with the harshness at times of 
Bowles, and the reckless neutrality of War- 
ton, n the editor of a great classic, we 
view it as a virtue, wearing the grace of 
loyalty, that he should refuse to expose 
frailties or defects in a spirit of exultation. 
Mr. Roscoe s own notes are written with 
a peculiar good sense, temperance, and kind 
feeling. The only objection to them, which 
applies, however, still more to the notes of 
former editors, is the want of compactness. 
They are not written under that austere in- 
stinct of compression and verbal parsimony, 
as the ideal merit in an annotator, which 
ought to govern all such ministerial labours 
in our days. Books are becoming too much 
the oppression of the intellect, and cannot 
endure any longer the accumulation of un 
digested commentaries, or that species of 
diffusion in editors which roots itself in 
laziness : the efforts of condensation and 
selection are painful ; and they are luxu 
riously evaded by reprinting indiscrimi 
nately whole masses of notes though often 
in substance reiterating each other. But 
the interests of readers clamorously call for 
the amendment of this system. The prin 
ciple of selection must now be applied even 
to the text of great authors. It is no longer 
advisable to reprint the whole of either Dry- 
den or Pope. Not that we would wish to 
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see their works mutilated. Let such as are 
selected, be printed in the fullest integrity of 
the text. But some have lost their interest;* 
others, by the elevation of public morals 
since the days of those great wits, are felt 
to be now utterly unfit for general reading. 
Equally for the reader s sake and the poet s, 
the time has arrived when they may be ad 
vantageously retrenched : for they are pain 
fully at \var with those feelings of entire and 
honourable esteem with which all lovers of 
exquisite intellectual brilliancy must wish to 
surround the name and memory of POPE. 



ART. II. Expository Discourses on the First 
Epistle of the Apostle Peter. By JOHN 
BROWN, D.D., Senior Minister of the Uni 
ted Presbyterian Congregation, Broughton 
Place, Edinburgh, and Professor of Exe- 
getical Theology to the United Presbyte 
rian Church. 3 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 
1848. 

IT cannot but be regarded as a somewhat 
singular circumstance that Dr. Brown now 
almost for the first time becomes a theolo 
gical author. He has obtained by universal 
consent the first place in the denomination to 
which he belongs, and will probably be re 
garded by most competent judges as not 
second to any living Scottish theologian ; 
and yet his publications up to this period 
have been nothing more than a succession of 
scattered essays and fugitive sermons. We 
do not except his invaluable tract on " Reli 
gion and the Means of its Attainment," nor 
his able work en the " Law of Christ respect 
ing Civil Obedience." The one is still confined 
to the dimensions of a pamphlet, and the 
other is but a pamphlet grown to a book by 
a superfoetation of notes in its second and 
third editions. Such reserve is at least worthy 
of notice for its rarity ; and the theological 
world has not been altogether insensible to 
the value of the scattered leaves which have 
been dropped, and sometimes almost torn 
from the hand of their author. 

There are, however, other channels of 
influence than the press, and through these 
Dr. Brown has acted more or less directly 
on the public mind. As a preacher of dis- 



* We do not include the DUNCIAD in this list. 
On the contrary, the arguments by which it has 
been generally undervalued, as though antiquated 
by lapse of time and by the fading of names, are 
all unsound. We ourselves hold it to be the great 
est of Pope s efforts. But for that very reason we 
retire from the examination of it, which we had 
designed, as being wholly disproportioned to the 
narrow limits remaining to u.. 



tinguished power and popularity unabated 
by the vicissitudes of forty years, he has, in 
a situation of great prominence, developed 
the resources of a very peculiar and original 
style of pulpit instruction. As a leading 
mind in the public movements of his own 
denomination, and in more catholic enter 
prises, he has shown himself, though slow to 
speak, yet weighty in counsel, and ever on 
the side of liberality and progress. And 
above all, as a theological professor, he has 
lodged in the minds of the rising ministry 
under his care the most valuable results of 
a life-long study of the sacred oracles, and 
has lell upon them a marked and distin 
guishable impress, by which, to a great 
extent, the whole denomination is affected. 
Other able and accomplished men, some of 
them no more in the field of labour, have 
contributed in their own departments to 
mould the character of this large section of 
Scottish Presbyterianism ; but there can be 
no question that its present attitude and 
bearing in relation to Biblical literature is 
mainly due to the author of these Discourses. 
If there be a rising standard of scholarship 
in the department of Biblical Criticism, he 
has been the patron and exemplar of this 
species of lettered lore if there be a kind 
of exegetical conscience pretty widely dif 
fused, and more sensitive than in former 
days both to what is required and to what 
is forbidden, he has been its chief awakener 
and mentor and if there be an increase of 
devout reverence for the word of revelation, 
and a growing preference of a Biblical to a 
symbolical theology, he has led the way in 
this desirable reformation. When the full 
cycle of his labours is completed, posterity, 
we apprehend, will regard him as the great 
est interpreter which his Church during the 
century of its existence has produced, and as 
worthy to rank with the most distinguished 
of the age ; and will, we hope, have reason 
to point to his teaching and writings as 
marking an era in the Scripture exposition 
of Scotland. 

It is a matter of just lamentation, how 
ever unpatriotic it may seem, that for half a 
century, if not more, our country has con 
tributed little or nothing to the applied inter 
pretation of Scripture. We have had occa 
sional treatises on separate hermeneutical 
questions, such as Dr. Alexander s " Con 
nexion and Harmony of the Old and New 
Testaments," and Mr. Fairbairn s " Scrip 
ture Typology;" and the large volumes of 
Kitto s Cyclopaedia, which is partly Scottish 
in its authorship, and wholly so in its place 
of publication, contain a great deal of simi 
lar matter ; but as for commentary proper, 
the country seems almost to have bid fare- 
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well to it since the days of Macknight, and 
has satisfied its scanty demands in that way 
through the imported stores of "Biblical 
Cabinets" and " Continental Translation So 
cieties," or through the painful and solid la 
bours of Moses Stuart, or the more rapid 
and flimsy compilations of Albert Barnes. 

It cannot surely but be accounted an ex 
traordinary phenomenon, that in a country 
which numbers its religious teachers by 
hundreds and even thousands which re 
gards the Bible with a veneration not sur 
passed, if equalled, by any people in the 
Christian world and in which the regular 
exposition of Scripture by the method of 
lecturing occupies a full half the time de 
voted to religious instruction, there should 
be found so exceeding few who publish their 
labours to the world, and fewer still who 
thereby do the public any service. This 
cannot be attributed to any abatement of the 
cacoethes scribendi on the part of religious 
authors ; for in other branches of popular 
theological authorship, such as sermons and 
doctrinal pamphlets, the supply is still abun 
dant ; indeed, by some mysterious contra 
vention of the economic maxim, larger than 
the demand. Nor can we doubt, that if 
valuable exegetical results had been gene 
rally obtained by the Scottish clergy in 
their preparations for the pulpit during the 
last fifty years, they would have been given 
to the world ; and hence our only explana 
tion of their non-appearance is, that they 
have not been obtained, and that this branch 
of our theological literature has been all 
but stationary. We limit the inquiry for 
convenience sake to half a century: though 
we have no evidence that the ratio of contri 
bution was ever much greater than during 
this last period. How comes it to pass 
then, that as the result of the whole mental 
activity of the theologians of this period, we 
have not half a dozen of exegetical works 
that have continued to be spoken of half a 
dozen of years after their publication ? For 
this untoward issue some may have one ex 
planatory hypothesis, some another : and it 
may be as well to glance at some of these 
in passing. 

Many will point to the low state of Greek 
and Hebrew learning in our country as a 
sufficient account of the phenomenon, build 
ing on the principle that interpretation is 
but "an applied grammar." And no doubt 
it must be confessed that this has been a 
mighty hindrance. Hebrew has been all 
but dead even to the roots ; and Greek has 
barely existed on an ungenial soil. If both 
are reviving it is only by an impulse from 
without : for our northern authorship has 
not aspired to any original researches in 



J either language, or attempted any enter 
prise greater than the preparation of text 
books. Only a very small proportion of 
those on whom the interpretation of Scrip 
ture devolved have been able to read Isaiah 
as readily as Virgil, or to grope their way 
through the darkness of the Pauline epistles 
by any other than the reflected light of the 
English translation. The philological in 
sight which brings fresh meaning out of 
Scripture the philological taste which gives 
an interest to the critical interpretations of 
others, must in such cases have been alto 
gether wanting; and thus neither writers 
nor readers in the higher department of 
exegesis could be expected among the 
clergy. For this the Scottish ministry 
have not been greatly to blame. The 
stream could not ascend higher than the 
fountain : and the universities, besides ne 
glecting to supply the philological instru 
ments, omitted to teach the use of them : 
for the art of interpretation did not enter 
into the theological curriculum ; and there 
are even yet Scottish universities without 
chairs of exegetical theology. All this is 
true and deeply to be deplored, and we trust 
the stigma will not rest for another half 
century on our colleges, and the body of 
our clergy. But we greatly question if this 
cause is so adequate, as many imagine, to 
account for the paucity and unimportance 
of our expository literature. It may explain 
the absence of grammatical commentary, 
but not of logical ; of commentary like that 
of Fritzsche pursuing every clause through 
a labyrinth of learning : but not of com 
mentary like that of Olshausen, intent 
chiefly on the development of the sense 
and the catching of the general spirit of the 
passage. The learning of men like the lat 
ter is no doubt great and of immense service. 
But we believe that even without it alto 
gether, and with nothing but the data of the 
translated Bible before them, or assisted by 
the scanty modicum of Scottish scholarship, 
such minds would not have left the Word 
of God where they found it, but struck into 
new and interesting paths. AVhy then have 
men of natural power and vigour of intel 
lect, conversant all the while with the body 
and substance of Scripture, though they 
have touched and handled it with the gloved 
hand of ignorance and not with the finer 
tact of scholarship, left so little the impress 
of their fingers upon it, and done so little to 
mould it into shape and order? Why have 
there not arisen interpreters like Andrew 
Fuller and Archibald Maclean, whose suc 
cess in defect of all critical helps must ever 
excite astonishment, and who were far more 
unfavourably situated than the great majori- 
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ty of the Scottish clergy, who are chargeable 
with this defalcation ? Besides, if the de 
fect of scholarship in Scotland has been the 
grand impediment] why has the presence of 
it not called forth a host of commentaries, 
both popular and scientific, in England, 
which is, on all hands, admitted to be supe 
rior at least in Greek literature ? The po 
verty of the south is almost as great as that 
of the north. The most v aluable recent 
contributions are, perhaps, those of Dissen 
ters, such as Dr. Henderson " On Isaiah," 
and " The Minor Prophets ;" and the Church 
of England, since the days of Magee, whose 
works are not formally exegetical, has add 
ed but little to the common stock. The de 
sideratum of Arnold a Scripture Commen 
tary, has not been supplied, though his own 
sermons form interesting fragments ; and 
there is nothing in the present theological 
horizon in England that looks even like the 
rising of a little cloud to pour forth in a de 
cade as large a shower of scholia, notes, and 
expositions as falls every year in Germany. 
If scholarship were of such paramount in 
fluence- in this matter, it would not be so ; 
and England would occupy a position 
much more nearly intermediate between 
the continental advanced guard and our own 
rear. 

Again, another plausible reason which 
may be urged in extenuation of our defects, 
is the busy professional life of our divines, 
which allows little or nothing of the learned 
leisure in which great works come to matu 
rity. The round of ecclesiastical duties is 
great and increasing ; and amid the multi 
farious detail of sacred and sometimes secu 
lar business, there is hardly time found for 
written preparation for the pulpit, much less 
for independent researches in Scripture cri 
ticism and exposition. What first occurs 
must be first taken. There is no time for 
weighing and disceptation of various senses. 
The Sabbath-bell rising by anticipation on 
the ear. brings the matter to a speedy close, 
and rings the knell of scientific commen 
tary. Nor is there a large staff of reserve- 
theologians posted in our universities, like 
the host of teachers ordinary, extraordi 
nary, and privalim docenles, of the German 
colleges, who would carry on the whole 
operation though the working clergy en 
tirely neglected it. We have neither the 
olium cum d/gnilale of the English system, 
nor the otium inquietum of the German. The 
one plants some hundreds of fellows of col 
leges, deans, and prebends, in university and 
cathedral towns, to take their rest : the 
other scatters a still larger number over the 
length and breadth of Germany in the seats 
of its manifold seminaries, to disturb the 



rest of others by perpetual novelties and 
alarms of heresy. The one class live first 
and work afterwards : the others must strug 
gle hard, not only for a position, but for their 
daily bread, and live like the Balearic 
children on the produce of their sling, or 
like Ishmael in the wilderness, on the fruit 
of their bow. We have dispensed with this 
class of literary producers and critics al 
most entirely, and have not a dozen of theo 
logical tutors whose studies lie in this de 
partment in all Scotland ; and even of those 
some are oppressed besides with the weight 
of the pastoral office. It is unquestionable 
that this defect, and the consequent throw 
ing of the burden upon the ordinary Gospel 
ministry, goes a considerable way in ac 
counting for the backwardness of our exe 
getical as of all our higher literature ; and 
that neither can greatly flourish until the 
number who are set apart to it as a business 
largely increase. Nevertheless, this cause 
cannot be regarded as adequate ; and in other 
circumstances, the working clergy might 
be expected to produce far more and more 
valuable matter. In past ages they have fur 
nished many a stone to the sacred edifice of 
interpreted Scripture, and have often equal 
led the others as master-builders. If Ori- 
gen wrote many of his commentaries in 
academic circumstances, as the head of a 
school in Alexandria; Augustine composed 
most of his amid the distractions of a tur 
bulent bishopric in the north of Africa. If 
Jerome pursued his profoundly learned re 
searches in the cave of Bethlehem ; Chry- 
sostom contributed not less perhaps to the 
understanding of the Word by his homilies 
to the crowds of Constantinople. Calvin, 
who preached almost without ceasing, did 
unspeakably more for interpretation than 
Beza ; and Luther s services in this depart 
ment (though some circumstances may ap 
pear to make the contrast unfair) eclipse 
those of Melancthon. Not to speak of other 
great names among the non-conformists, 
Baxter and Owen, who both wrote commen 
taries, though the former in very unequal 
proportion to his other works, were both 
pastors of churches : while it may be added, 
that Campbell and Macknight, the two great 
est of our countrymen in this department 
in the last century, occupied the ministerial 
office, and there laid the foundation of their 
most important works ; and that the men 
who, in the present day, have done most to 
uphold our Biblical reputation, and the au 
thor of the volumes before us among them, 
belong to the most faithful of the working 
ministry. In Germany, indeed, the profes 
sorial body occupy the most distinguished 
place : and no names among the pastora 
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class can be mentioned beside those of Tho- 
luck, Liicke, Hengstenberg, Harlcss, and 
not a few more ; but the others vindicate for 
themselves a very respectable position as 
contributors to the most scientific of theolo 
gical journals ; and one of these, and not 
the least valuable, " The Studies of the 
Wurtemberg Clergy," is entirely in their 
hands. Why, indeed, should professional 
studies in exposition not tend to generate the 
taste and give some measure at least of ta 
lent for the work, though they may not de- 
velope both in the highest degree ? Why 
should the list of authorship among prac 
tising commentators be so much scantier, as 
it unquestionably is, than among practising 
lawyers and physicians ? It seems then 
that we have hardly reached the true solu 
tion of the phenomenon, and that we must 
venture one guess more before we give it up 
in despair. 

It seems to us then, that the main cause 
of our little exegetical progress is to be 
found in the exclusively practical character 
of our Scottish religion, combined with our 
veneration for the past. No impartial ob 
server can deny that these qualities prevail 
in Scotland to a degree in which they exist 
in no other country in the world. Our re 
ligion was decided for us by the Reforma 
tion, and consolidated by the Westminster 
Assembly ; and everything still bears the 
marks of these epochs. The foundation of 
our dogmatical theology has never since been 
seriously disturbed; butgenerationaftergene- 
ration has been contented to accept it, and to 
build upon it, as already laid. The authori 
ty of Scripture, and the great outlines of its 
interpretation, have been handed down to- 1 
gether and gratefully received by a believing ! 
posterity. The great aim and struggle of ! 
the national religion has been to bring the na 
tion really, as it was nominally, under the 
prevailing system, and to convert theoretical ; 
orthodoxy into living faith. The Bible has 
not been so much studied from fresh and j 
novel points of view, supplied by antagonism j 
to hostile systems, as in one unvarying spirit 
of tranquil contentment with its first results. 
The collision of opposing parties has elicit- I 
ed but few and transient flashes of light in : 
the department of interpretation. In the j 
17th century, the Church constitution was 
attacked by Episcopacy ; in the IHth the ! 
Church doctrine by Infidelity, and the 
Church administration by Moderatism. The j 
three great struggles or re-actions that arose 
in consequence did but little to enlarge the ! 
topics or increase the stores of interpreta- j 
tion. The contest with Episcopacy added i 
only to the illustration of the loci classici of . 
the rival system ; and during its continu 



ance, far more books were added to the 
Presbyterian armory than have been cast 
ever since into the treasury of exposition. 
The contest with infidelity, chiefly under 
the leadership of Hume, did still less; for 
his antagonists within the Church Reid, 
Campbell, and Beattie necessarily con 
ducted the defence not on theological but on 
metaphysical grounds ; and Hume, with all 
his faults, had more modesty than with re 
cent German nihilists to endeavour to en 
trench himself within the pale of Revelation, 
and to wrest Scripture to his and its own 
destruction. The scientific refutation of 
scepticism was the great and only service of 
Moderatism to Scottish religion : but it left 
the Bible where it found it, and raised no 
discord in the harmony of traditional inter 
pretation. We may except indeed the Ar- 
minian tinge given to the Pauline Epistles in 
the commentaries of Macknight, and in the 
fashionable expositions of that school ; but 
there was nothing in them which was not 
borrowed from English or Remonstrant 
sources ; and they gave no impulse to fresh 
exegetical researches on the Orthodox side. 
Then came the grand struggle with Modera 
tism, both from within the Establishment and 
without a contest which has lasted to our 
own times ; but the light which it has cast 
on Scripture has respected only questions of 
discipline and order; and the great body of 
Scripture is still seen through the medium 
of the old dogmatic interpretation. It has 
not been with us as in Germany. The tide 
of rationalism has not flowed over into the 
Church. We have had no Semler, Michaelis, 
Eichorn, and Paulus, all the while profess 
ing to stand on the footing of positive 
Christianity, and yet not only discarding the 
symbolical books, but unsettling the Canon, 
truncating the word of God, and extorting 
from the maimed and mutilated volume, by 
the rack of a false interpretation, a complete 
recantation of the doctrine of Christ. God, 
in his mercy, spared our Scottish Church 
this fearful trial. But then, almost as a ne 
cessary consequence, we have not shared in 
the advantages which such a trial was fitted 
to evoke. We have not been cast back upon 
our Bibles, laying the symbolical books for 
a time aside. We have not been driven to 
the question of interpretation as one of life 
and death. We have not replaced our tra 
ditional confidence in the Canon by a faith 
growing out of elaborate researches, and es 
tablished beyond the power oflearned cavils 
to shake. And we see not our national or 
thodoxy, like the nascent evangelism of 
Germany, renewing its youth, and drinking 
purer and purer draughts from the fountain 
of Scripture. We cannot have the incom- 
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patible fruits of two opposite courses of 
training. We cannot have the products of 
bold and independent inquiry, unless the 
field has been swept clear by something like 
a revolution. We cannot have the virgin 
soil without the previous disintegration of 
the rock. We cannot have the fresh shoots, 
unless the tree, " durus ut ilcxtonsa bipenni- 
ous," has first been lopped or cut over. It 
is thus we account for the paucity and mo- 
notony of our commentaries in comparison 
of those of the evangelical school of Ger 
many. Ours has been in many respects a 
happier lot ; unspeakably happier. Instead 
of defending the Canon, and extricating 
from the grasp of the spoiler the essence of 
Scriptural Christianity, we have carried 
abroad an unchallenged Bible, and sounded 
in the ears of a nation an equally unchal 
lenged interpretation. But it is plain that 
our circumstances have been the less favour 
able of the two for the deep and many-sided 
study of the word we preached ; that we 
have been in danger of believing our mes 
sage just because there was none to contro 
vert it ; and that we have too much laid up 
the Bible in an unapproached ark, as having 
spoken its last word to us, rather than car 
ried it about as the Urim and Thummim, 
which had still fresh oracles to utter in an 
swer to every friendly prayer, and in defi 
ance of every blasphemy of the enemy ! 
Our religion has not been centripetal, but 
centrifugal. We have rushed out to the 
circumference of Christianity, exploring the 
outlying regions of church polity and or 
ganization ; and have spent all our strength 
in seeking to realize the external ideal of a 
Church as it ought to be, while the interior 
mysteries of the Gospel have been too much 
neglected ; allowed to lie safe in their hid- 
den shrine, or if contemplated with earnest 
gaze, seen not so much in the light of their 
own holy place, as from the outer court of 
ecclesiastical tradition. But surely we have 
carried this deference to the authority of 
our fathers in interpretation too far. Surely 
there is room for a vigorous bound in an on 
ward direction, which shall leave us still in 
the narrow way of orthodoxy. There is a 
fulness in Scripture which no Church, how 
ever great its achievements in exposition, 
has yet exhausted. A firm belief in this, 
and a humble yet steadfast resolution to do 
justice to the immensity of the word of 
God, is the first condition of progress. Let 
us want this, and no amount of learning, no 
application on the part of our ministry to 
those researches, can carry us beyond the 
magic circle of the past. Let us receive 
this as a gift from on high, worthy of Him 
who has taught us to call no man master on 



earth ; and our country will again take its 
place in the development of Protestantism, 
and hasten forward the advent of the Church 
of the Future, when a Bible understood and 
believed shall be all in all. 

In the volumes before us, which are 
chiefly occupied with Expository Discourses 
on the First Epistle of Peter, we have the 
first important accession which has been 
made for many years to the stock of com 
mentary, in the strict and proper sense. 
We hail it as a production independent and 
autochthonal " a fruit-tree yielding fruit 
after its kind, whose seed is in itself." It is 
neither Scottish nor German, but sprung 
from the high and rare union of the best 
qualities of both schools in a single mind. 
It has the Scottish clearness, precision, or 
thodoxy, practicality ; the German learning, 
minuteness of investigation, and disregard 
of tradition ; and for certain qualities too 
rare in both resolute adherence to the very 
truth of the passage (indagatio non divi- 
natio] unforced development of the con 
nexion and basing of edification on the 
right meaning of Scripture, we have not 
met with anything in either country which 
surpasses it. The peculiar nature of the 
author s plan required high qualifications to 
render it even moderately successful. His 
aim was not to furnish a body of edifying 
discussions and reflections, built on selected 
words and doctrines of Peter, in which de 
partment the immortal work of Leighton 
was sufficient ; nor to present a dry and 
scholastic explication of the sense, in the 
manner of Steiger ; but to lay the founda 
tion in the one style, and to build the super 
structure upon it in the other ; to bring out 
the sense, the whole sense, and nothing but 
the sense, in the manner of a scientific com 
mentary, and then to clothe and vivify this 
for popular impression and edification. But 
this was not all. The epistle was not only 
to be thus expounded with the rigour of the 
one method, and the richness of the other ; 
Dr. Brown increased his difficulty by re- 

ving to have it broken up into its internal 
divisions, organically separate ; so that how 
ever long or short any of its paragraphs, if 
the subject were one, it must be comprised 
in a single discourse. There were thus to 
be combined the unity of sermon-writing 
with the unfettered textuality of lecturing ; 
and this in addition to the difficulty of har 
monizing in the lecture the scientific element 
and the popular. We give, then, an exact 
idea of the peculiarities of this Commentary, 
when we say that it contemplates four ob 
jects : 1. The fixing of the landmarks of 
each separate subject in the epistle ; 2. The 
further subdivision of this subject in such a 
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manner as to unite the style of the sermon 
and the lecture ; 3. The scientific determi 
nation of the exact and full sense ; 4. The 
popular expression of this in the form of 
Christian doctrine or Christian morality. It 
would not be easy, we think, to form a more 
just and happy conception of satisfactory 
and exhaustive commentary writing. And 
we do not believe we can do a better service 
to the great cause of Scripture interpreta 
tion than to make a few remarks on the pe 
culiarities of this method in the hands of 
Dr. Brown, with examples from the work 
before us. 

We have been greatly struck with the 
felicity with which the leading ideas of the 
Epistle are seized and marked off from each 
other, a process analogous to the laying 
down on a map of the physical boundaries 
of mountain, river, desert, forest, or estuary, 
by which a kingdom is partitioned off into 
provinces. This leading idea is the title 
and subject of each expository discourse ; 
and there is often more light cast on a para 
graph by the title thus prefixed than in 
pages of ordinary illustration. We may 
say there is a kind of military eye here ap 
parent, in reconnoitring a passage from a 
distance, and taking its bearings by the con 
text. This gives a singular degree of pre 
cision and distinctness of relief to what, in 
the eye of the ordinary reader of the apos 
tolic epistles, is too apt to appear a continu 
ous or confused expanse. There is a great 
deal more, however, than clear definition of 
boundaries executed in this precognition of 
a passage. There is often an originality in 
the view of the subject itself, and that ac 
complished, not by the minuter criticism, 
but by the first bird s-eye view. Thus, in 
the fourth paragraph of the epistle (chap. 
i. 1012 ; and our readers will pardon us 
for requesting them to turn up the passage), 
it is shown by the author that the great sub 
ject of discussion is thejinal happiness of 
Christians, as nothing else than this suits the 
preceding paragraph, or the design of the 
apostle to comfort the disciples of the Saviour 
under trials. He thus discards at the very 
outset the idea that the Christian system of 
salvation, as a whole, is the subject of dis 
course, which is the ordinary traditional in 
terpretation ; and puts a new and more con 
sistent meaning on the words " the suffer 
ings of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow ;" explaining them not as denoting 
the vicarious sufferings and mediatorial glory 
of Jesus Christ, which is the common and 
time-hallowed view, but as expressing the 
sufferings of Christians for Jesus Christ in 
this life, together with the succeeding re 
ward. 



This general division is in every caand thus 
lowed by the subdivision of the seasmuch 
paragraph into its minor fragments, aj flesh, 
separate members of a body once brok that he 
are again dissected according to their h been 
nal structure. This is generally, in /hich is 
is called textual preaching, a very easeople in 
cess, the clauses of a paragraph account 
taken up bodily, in the order in whicFu great 
stand ; a procedure which more resc^his ex- 
that of the surgeon, cutting througlur of the 
muscle, and nerve, by one rude ir.^hristian 
than that of the anatomist, carefullysanctifi- 
rating the one from the other, and tro, meet 
their entire course and mutual relati,iway 
For example, doctrine and duty may , ex- 
together through a passage, but they mustj ur 7e 
separated as bone and muscle ; or exhortat jj g 
and motive, but they must be kept cl&gt; " 
as muscle and nerve. And even where ooln 
system of mere truncation is practicable T i n 
a species of division, there are various de a .- 
grees of elegance with which it may be ex-^ 
ecuted. Thus, in the analysis of the para- Q 
graph above referred to, hardly any blunder 
ing could miss the three subdivisions ; but 
few could have expressed them so elegantly 
as Dr. Brown, in this simple sentence " The 
final happiness of Christians the subject of 
Old Testament prediction, New Testament 
revelation, and angelic study." It is not, 
however, on this kind of subdivision that we 
lay much stress as an exegetical gain. Ex 
egesis is concerned with the discovery of the 
sense more than the expression of it ; just as 
Mathematics is more concerned with the 
correctness than the elegance of the demon 
stration. It is to the innumerable subdi 
visions in this commentary, conducted in 
what we have called the anatomical style in 
contradistinction from the surgical, that we 
attach the highest value. Of these we ex 
tract a most masterly specimen, in the treat 
ment of the long, complex, and to an ordinary 
eye, unconnected paragraph, which succeeds 
that already noticed. Let any one read it 
over as it stands (chap. i. 13-21), and then 
say whether a flood of light is not cast upon 
it by the following outline of a division and 
subdivision : 

"In this admirable paragraph we have a most 
instructive view I. Of Christian duty; II. Of 
the means of performing it ; and III. Of the mo 
tives to its performance. Of CHRISTIAN DUTY 
described first generally, as obedience, Christians 
being expected to act as obedient children, i. e. 
rather children of obedience ; and then described 
more particularly first negatively, Not fashion 
ing yourselves according to your former lusts in 
your ignorance ; and then positively Be holy 
in all manner of conversation. Of the MEANS OF 
PERFORMING CHRISTIAN DUTY ; first, determined 
resolution Gird up the loins of your mind ; 
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. 

, and pursuit of worldly objects 




Be so- 



,, .thirdly, hope Hope to the end, hope per- 
1 n ; fourthly, fear Pass the time of your 



.jj,,^ here in fear. Of the MOTIVES TO THE 
soil W-IMANCE OF CHRISTIAN DUTY ; first, the 



the roc.nr and excellence and security of the 
unless un inheritance, the full possession of which 
lus^" \n attain only by Christian obedience 
is thus" e ^ ore re f err n g to tne whole of the pre- 
, . description of the final state of happiness 
uoiony c waits the gaintg . second ] the holiness 
of those _ Be ye holy) for j am ho]y .- thirdly, the 
many. 3 f God The Father on whom we call, 
happie r it respect of persons, judgeth every man ac- 
of de ig to his works; and fourthly, the wonder- 
from revision which had been made for securing 
g pr : r aoliness, in their havinor bfien redeemed, or 

abro- ht back to God b y the blood of his Son ~ 
, rasmuch as ye know that ye were not re- 



med with corruptible th 



as silver and 



len gM, but with the precious blood of Christ, " 
our ; . S11 ch is the outline I shall attempt to fill up 
abli the subsequent illustrations." Vol. i. pp. 99, 
stuOO. 
ha 

P We cannot too strongly call the attention 
of readers of this work to these organic fila 
ments of the structure of the Epistle. They 
are totally different from the invented plans 
of ordinary sermon-writing, or the loosely- 
accepted groundwork of ordinary lecturing. 
These bear too often to their contents the 
relation of a frame to a picture, or of rows 
of stakes to a fruitful field. Here, on the 
contrary, the divisions are the veritable 
framework of the Epistle, taken down with 
wonderful tact and penetration ; and put up 
again with equal judgment and skill. We 
cannot doubt that this part of the work has 
cost the author the greatest labour ; and it 
has not been bestowed in vain. Whoever 
does not appreciate these subdivisions, can 
have little taste for the logic of exegesis. 
They give indeed to the work somewhat of a 
scholastic appearance ; and the present age 
abhors scholastic division. But this is just 
to prefer the vague and popular in concep 
tion to the exact and scientific. The infinite 
multiplicity of Scripture demands a manifold 
division, as much as that of Nature. All 
true knowledge proceeds in this direction ; 
and if the division is only just, and is gathered 
up again under general heads, it cannot be 
too minute, for this is only to track the foot 
steps of Him who binds multiformity in unity, 
both in His works and His word. There 
is great truth in the remark of Coleridge, in 
apologizing for the needless articulation of 
the divines of the 17th century to which, 
however, there is here no resemblance. 
" Show me one error that has arisen from 
separating the identical, and I will show you 
ten which have arisen from confounding the 
diverse." 



It is obvious how this preliminary settle 
ment of the subject and its divisions, must 
pave the way for the bringing of the full and 
exact sense out of the sacred words. This 
is, indeed, the great business of exposition ; 
and with it the largest part of these volumes 
is occupied. The three qualities which are 
generally regarded as essential to successful 
interpretation everywhere appear to great 
advantage. These are the knowledge of 
history, for which, in the case of a doctrinal 
and epistolary part of Scripture, ought 
rather to be substituted the power of sym 
pathy with the mental idiosyncrasy of the 
writer, which in this case is the historical 
base of his style ; the discernment of the 
scope of the context ; and acquaintance 
with the usage of the words, or usus loquendi. 
While distinguished by all three qualifica 
tions, we should say that Dr. Brown is pre 
eminent in the second ; and that his analytic 
turn of mind disposes and enables him to 
pore with searching and patient eye upon 
the complexities of a paragraph, and espe 
cially upon the particles of inference, and 
other hooks and eyes of sentences, until all 
becomes connected and transparent. He is 
a logical interpreter in the highest sense of 
the term, and we affirm, without fear of con 
tradiction, that there is no one who more 
fully realizes this difficult ideal, whether 
in detecting the drift of an argument, or lay 
ing bare the nerve of a demonstration, or 
tracing out its subsidiary illustrations and 
applications. In writings so parenthetical 
and involved, and so encumbered with their 
own richness, as the apostolical epistles, this is 
the first and leading quality, and the whole 
procedure of Dr. Brown, resting upon the 
supposition that there is method in this over 
flow of matter, is a continued and successful 
effort to explore and display it. The only 
one of the evangelists who offers the same 
field, and perhaps a more difficult one to ex- 
egetical sagacity, is John ; and we believe 
that the same qualities which thus bare the 
linked argument of the apostles, when hidden 
amid wreaths of eloquence and illustration, 
would also bring to view the bands and liga 
ments of the discourses of the beloved dis 
ciple, buried though they be like portions of 
a chain underwater. No one can read these 
discourses, and not feel satisfied that he un 
derstands a great deal better the object of 
the apostle in every paragraph, and the ten 
dency of all that he says to gain this object; 
which is just to say, that he has acquired a 
rational comprehension of the whole. This, 
we take it, is the common sense view of the 
business of interpretation ; and it is here ex 
ecuted chiefly by the above-mentioned gift 
of discovering, dwelling on, and making 
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prominent the connexion between every one 
part and every other. We instance a re 
markable example in which Dr. Brown, by 
a rigid application of this principle, seems to 
us to have set at rest the interpretation of 
one of the loci vexatissimi of the New Testa 
ment, that respecting the preaching to the 
spirits in prison (1 Pet. iii. 18, 19, 20, 22). 
Having rejected on philological grounds the 
common Protestant interpretation, which as 
signs a preaching by the spirit of Christ in 
the days of Noah, and also the Patristic, 
Romish, and Lutheran view, which fixes this 
preaching to the period of the Saviour s de 
scent to Hades, he adds these decisive textual 
objections : 

" And what will weigh much with a judicious 
student of Scripture is, that it is impossible to 
perceive how these events, supposing them to 
have taken place, were, as they are represented 
by the language to be, the effects of Christ s suf 
fering for sins in the room of sinners, and how 
these statements at all serve to promote the 
apostle s practical object, which was to persuade 
persecuted Christians patiently and cheerfully to 
submit to sufferings for righteousness sake, from 
the consideration exemplified in the case of our 
Lord, that suffering in a good cause and in a 
right spirit, however severe, was calculated to lead 
to the happiest results. No interpretation, we 
apprehend, can be the right one, which does not 
correspond with the obvious construction of the 
passage, and with the avowed design of the 
writer." Vol. ii. p. 349. 

He then proceeds to give an interpreta 
tion which satisfies these conditions : That 
the Saviour put to death in the flesh, i. e. in \ 
the body, was quickened in the spirit ; z. e. , 
spiritually quickened, became the reservoir | 
and fountain of a new spiritual life to man ; 
and in consequence of this spiritual quicken 
ing, went and preached to the spirits in pri 
son, z . e. went by his apostles to depraved 
men, who are spirits in prison under the 
bondage of Satan the same kind of spirits 
that had been disobedient in the days of 
Noah ; but who are now set free, and that 
in a manner and to a degree of which there 
had been no previous example. It is easy 
to see how this interpretation saves the uni 
ty of the passage ; for this spiritual deliver 
ance of men is an obvious consequence of 
the Saviour s sufferings ; and it is an ex 
ample of suffering not sustained in vain, a 
proof that damage cannot come to Christians 
as it did not come to their Master, from 
death itself in a good cause. Many similar 
examples might be pointed out of clear and 
satisfactory light cast even on dubious pas 
sages by resolute adherence to the unity 
and scope of the whole ; and on this, were 
there no other quality, we would rest the 



merit of this performance, as s ient and tnu 
higher than any collection of l" Forasmuch 



paratus, and as better than w&gt; ln the fles h, 
of musty German learning. ou g h N tlla t he 
dant knowledge, however, of esh hath been 
sources of illustration ; and ou g. ht which is 



. 

derable amount of well-digest d ms 
verbal discussion in the notes j heir account 
fixed to the separate discourst d &gt;. in a S reat 
this all due praise, since it i es thls ex - 
common feature in English w?P ter of the 
kind. But the essence of this le.phnstian 
as it ought to be, absorbed into the s sanct ifi- 
of the exposition ; and we thank the 3 meet 
for not having overloaded his treatise avva y 
more than the brief scholia which he ex ~ 
given. We are right glad to miss the lur? e 
berof the wheels; the long and useless lis 
of absurd opinions from the Fathers dow. 
wards, which swell so many works of com 
tinental growth, and for which it would In 
better to die than to live. It is hard to sa} 
which is more tiresome, the repetition of 
these, or the refutation of them. It is time 
that many of these senseless interpretations 
were put in the same category with the 
hunting Welshman s hypothesis respecting 
the moon. 

We have only to add here, that while 
there is the most resolute and pertinacious 
attempt to determine the very sense of the 
passage, there is a careful endeavour to 
bring out the full sense. It is not the first 
taste of the grapes with which the author is 
satisfied. All must go impartially through 
the wine-press ; and the last drop of liquid 
must be yielded up. Thus the greatest ho 
nour is done to Scripture, which is all wor 
thy of thorough investigation ; and there is 
often a real gain to truth, since the Word 
of God, like a river, though most rapid in 
its main stream, is not always most deep ; 
but runs often into dark pools and side ed 
dies, which are also worthy of being ex 
plored for hidden treasure. Dr. Brown 
sometimes brings out of a " wherefore " or 
a " forasmuch," a large store of interesting 
truth ; and thus teaches that the words of 
the Lord are pure words, and are more pre 
cious than gold or silver, of which the 
smallest grains are not wont to be cast 
away. 

Without going into tedious details, we 
may simply remark of the doctrinal and 
practical portions of the work, which par 
take more of the character of the concio ad 
populum than the exegetical, that they have 
the great merit of being elicited from the 
Epistle itself, and of being nothing more 
than the full expansion of the apostolic sen 
timent. There is of necessity the tinge of 
an individual mind given to the whole ; but 
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trainin J T &gt; nio&gt;mitting itself to the guidance 
l^j j , , and and careful only to repeat and 
Id n r H ! ^ - v ~&gt;t es f inspiration. There is 
a revo fol V" th se of that reference to paral- 
soil wuJLcT 6 to , the generalized sense of 
the rocur and nl y called the anal gy of 
unless m inher e . n n g ld exegesis and much 
jnis"]n attaii illustration warrants. But 
.1 -efore, pendent discussions and larg- 
notonv (1escrij ns from the rest of Scripture 
of those^f \ witl \ th f thoroughly Petrine 
many whole work ; and both 

j D ments are employed to illustrate 
O f cl f - n 2f out into the strongest relief the 



fror. 



the strongest relief the 
ctive theology and ethics of the First of 



g c&gt; Apostles. The original finished statue 
a , unrolled limb by limb, rather than melted 
&gt;wn and recast in the mould of the author s 
I n mind. This seems to us a proceeding 
0| rare as it is admirable, and contrasts very 
a &gt;vourably with that style of illustration of 
^cripture doctrine and practice which con 
sists simply in reiterating Scripture truth in 
Scripture forms : and still more with that 
other style which does nothing more than 
make Scripture the starting-point of its own 
theorizings or declamations. The one of 
these leaves the statue swathed up in its 
original folds; the other superinduces the 
trickery of a human dress through which 
the beauty of the natural outline can hardly 
be discerned. Indeed, the style of Dr. 
Brown s thinking and expression partakes 
very much of a statuesque character, of 
the severe simplicity of Scripture itself; 
and this, with his total disregard of the 
technicalities of system and the peculiarities 
of oratorical preaching, has contributed, in 
a great degree, to give his views that fresh 
and interesting character which they wear, 
as an immediate reflection of the mind of 
the sacred writers. The only ornament 
which he seems to covet in his illustration 
of Scripture truth is, the language of Scrip 
ture itself, which fits most gracefully into 
his own style, and so abundantly and curi 
ously inlays it, that it might seem the work 
of art, were it not too obvious that, like the 
veined strata of rocks, the different materi 
als have been fused together in the very act 
of conception. There is something very 
becoming in an interpreter disdaining any 
other ornament than well-selected Scripture ; 
and in the way in which innumerable sen 
tences from all parts of the Bible are thus 
set together like rows of brilliants, there are 
a thousand incidental lights scattered by 
them upon each other which often disclose 
unexpected beauties. 

It should not be forgotten that these Dis 
courses were written, and are now publish 
ed, not as exegetical studies, but as exposi 



tory lectures for a mixed congregation. We 
may be permitted a word regarding them as 
pulpit exercises. Their power in this re 
spect, we think, consists in the clearness 
with which Scripture truth is reproduced, in 
the pious earnestness with which it is em 
braced, and in the reverent manner in which 
a strong and masculine mind is seen to sur 
render itself with all its energies to the 
impulse that comes from the spirit of the 
inspired writers. Nothing, not even the elo 
quence of creative imagination, has a 
greater hold over the mind of men than the 
exhibition of the grand realities of revealed 
truth in their naked elements as they come 
from the mind of God ; and when this is 
done with clear sight, strong realization, and 
impassioned conviction, the effect cannot but 
be powerful. We do not envy the feelings 
of the man who can read without profound 
emotion such discourses as that on " Honour 
ing all men," " On sanctifying the Lord 
God in the heart," or on the " Devil as a 
roaring lion." The last especially is most 
startlingly impressive : and this power of 
minting afresh defaced truth, and sending it 
forth with its native image and superscrip 
tion, runs through the entire work. The 
simplicity, pathos, and energy of many of 
the appeals to conscience raise them to a 
very high rank in this difficult species of 
pulpit eloquence. 



Our remarks would leave a false 



impres 



sion did they seem to imply that there was 
little of independent effort of mind in these 
volumes, save in the explication and applica 
tion of the sense of the Apostle Peter. There 
is a very considerable amount of theological 
and moral discussion, which, in strictness of 
speech, has no exegetical hold in the epistle, 
and which a rigid enforcement of the law of 
the marches might exclude. But these ma 
terials are not the least interesting : and to 
some they will be not a little welcome, as 
bringing out the author s system of theology 
at greater length than the severe restraints 
of commentary would have permitted. For 
example, there are many important frag 
ments of generalization in the introduc 
tions : and here and there a lengthened 
consideration of some vital doctrine, such as 
the Atonement, on the words, " Christ also 
suffered for us;" Christian freedom on the 
words " As free :" and the connexion be 
tween the Atonement and Holiness, on the 
words, " He that hath suffered in the flesh 
hath ceased from sin." Indeed, the length 
of many of these discussions is indispensable 
to their gaining the end of popular teaching ; 
and there are some, such as the beautiful 
lectures on Relative Duties, that we would 
have wished to have seen still further ex- 
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tended. There is hardly an important posi 
tion in theology to which the author has not 
occasion at least to allude : and we have re 
marked no peculiarities of view, with this 
exception, that all other views are coloured 
by that general theory of the relation of 
Christianity to our mental faculties (if in 
deed it be a peculiarity in anything but the 
stress laid upon it), which was first pro 
pounded in the work on " Religion, and the 
Means of its Attainment." This has had 
the fortune to excite objection in some quar 
ters, as making faith too much an affair of 
the understanding, and the more unworthy 
fate of being neglected in others ; and has 
never yet secured half the attention which 
its importance and interest demand. 

As specimens of the clear and ripe think- 
ing, and terse and luminous style, which 
pervade these more independent exercita- 
tions, we subjoin two extracts. The first is 
on the origin of civil government : 

" Civil government is further described as an 
ordinance of man, or a human institution for 
this purpose. It is indeed the doctrine of the New 
Testament, that civil government in one sense 
and that an important one is of divine institu 
tion, an ordinance of God ; but that doctrine 
rightly understood is no way inconsistent with 
the doctrine that in another sense it is a human 
institution, the ordinance of man. Civil govern 
ment is so of God, as to lay a foundation for a 
divine moral obligation on those subject to it to 
yield obedience. Some have held that magistracy 
is of God merely as all things are of God, as the 
famine and pestilence, as slavery and war are of 
him. Those who take this view err by defect, 
for this could lay no foundation for a claim on 
obedience. Others err by excess, who hold that 
magistracy is a direct express divine institution. 
It does not stand on the same foundation as the 
priesthood under the law, or the Christian mi 
nistry under the gospel. The magistracy of the 
Jews under the law was the result of a direct 
divine appointment, but not the magistracy of any 
other people. It does not stand even on the same 
ground as marriage, which was formally institut 
ed. It occupies similar ground with the social 
state, agriculture, or commerce. It naturally 
rises out of the constitution of men s minds, 
which is God s work, and the circumstances of 
their situation, which are the results of bis Provi 
dence ; and it is highly conducive to the security 
and well-being of mankind, which we know must 
be agreeable to the will of Him, whose nature as 
well as name is Love, and whose tender mercies 
are over all his works." Vol. i. pp. 348, 349. 

The other extract refers to a still more 
important subject, the connexion of the 
Atonement with Sanctification. The re 
marks occur on chap. iv. 1-6, which is a 
peculiarly difficult and apparently incohe 
rent paragraph of the epistle. The author 
Regards it as an exhortation to holiness, found 



ed on the doctrine of the atonement, and thus 
translates its leading clause, " Forasmuch 
as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, 
arm yourselves with this thought, that he 
who hath suffered in the flesh hath been 
made to rest from sin" a thought which is 
intended to identify Christ and his people in 
their dying to sin, or settling their account 
with it. By this striking and, in a great 
measure, original view, he makes this ex 
hortation parallel to the sixth chapter of the 
Romans, that wonderful apex of Christian 
theology, in which justification and sanctifi- 
cation, like the two sides of a triangle, meet 
in union to Christ. He then breaks away 
into this profound and truly philosophical ex 
position of the whole subject. Its importance 
must excuse the length of the citation : 

" The superior efficacy of Christianity, as an 
instrument of ameliorating the moral condition 
of mankind, to every other means employed for 
this purpose, will not be questioned by any en 
lightened and unprejudiced thinker ; but the true 
cause of this efficacy, and the manner in which 
it is put forth, are overlooked by most, misap 
prehended by many, and rightly understood by 
comparatively few. 

" The efficacy of Christianity, as a transformer 
of hnman character, is attributed, even by many 
of its teachers, to the purity, extent, and spiri 
tuality, of its moral requisitions ; and to the 
plainness with which they are stated, and the 
energy with which they are enforced in the law, 
and by the example of Christ. It is impossible 
to speak too highly of the Christian morality, 
unless you exalt it, as has often been done, to 
the disparagement of the atoning sacrifice and 
quickening spirit of its author ; and we willing 
ly admit, that, on the formation of Christianly 
good character, the law of Christ occupies an 
important though still a subordinate place. 

" But he ill understands the principles of hu 
man nature who expects that a being such aa 
both revelation and experience tell us that man 
is, wholly depraved, alienated from the life of 
God, strongly inclined to forbidden indulgence, 
equally strongly disinclined to the restraints of 
religious and moral obligation, should, merely 
by a statement and enforcement of duty, how 
ever clear and cogent, be made to undergo a ra 
dical change in his principles and habits. Who, 
indeed, does not know that the attempts to urge 
on a person a mode of conduct to which he is 
strongly disinclined, if you do not at the same 
time employ appropriate and adequate means for 
altering the inclination, usually ends in increasing 
the indisposition it was intended to remove, ag 
gravating the disease it was meant to cure? 
The morality of Christianity far exceeds any 
other morality the world has ever seen. Where 
is to be found anything to be compared with the 
Sermon on the Mount, or the moral part of the 
apostolical epistles? Yet the transforming power 
of the system does not lie here. The morality 
of Christianity may be useful in convincing a 
bad man that he is bad, and in helping a good 
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man to become better ; but, constituted as hu 
man nature is, it cannot convert a bad man into 
a good man. 

"Another class of Christian teachers, in much 
greater harmony with the principles both of the 
Scriptural revelation and a sound mental philo 
sophy, have held that the power of Christianity 
to make men new creatures resides in its pecu 
liarities as a doctrinal system ; that the clear, 
well-established disclosures it makes of the gran 
deur and the grace of the Divine character, of 
the infinite venerableness, and estimableness, 
and loveliness, and kindness of the Supreme 
Being, in the accounts it gives us of the incarna 
tion and sacrifice of His only begotten Son, and 
of the inappreciably valuable blessings which, 
through his mediation, are bestowed on man 
kind, when apprehended in their meaning and 
evidence, that is, when understood and believed, 
naturally and necessarily produce such a revolu 
tion in man s mode of thinking and feeling in re 
ference to God as naturally and necessarily leads 
to a revolution in his mode of conduct ; and that 
then, and not till then, the moral or preceptive 
power of Christianity begins to tell on the ame 
lioration of character. 

" These sentiments, especially when connected, 
as they usually are, with a persuasion of the ne 
cessity of supernatural influence, the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, to bring the mind, and keep the 
mind under the moral influence of evangelical 
truth, appear to us just, as far as they go ; but 
still they exhibit but an imperfect view of the 
manner in which Christianity produces, what 
nothing else can, a radical, permanent, ever-pro 
gressive improvement of the human character, 
leading a man to live the rest of his time in the 
flesh, not to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God. 

" Fully to understand this most important sub 
ject, it is necessary to bear in mind that Christiani 
ty, in the most extensive sense of the term, is 
something more than a revelation either of moral 
or religious truth. It is the development of a 
Divine economy, a system of Divine dispensa 
tions in reference to a lost world ; and it is in 
these dispensations, the incarnation and sacrifice 
of the only Begotten of God, dispensations 
having for their direct object the change of man, 
the sinner s relation to the Supreme Being as the 
moral Governor of the world, that the true ori 
gin of man s moral transformation is to be found; 
and it is as a development of these dispensations 
chiefly that the Christian revelation conduces to 
the sanctification of man. 

" Nothing is more obvious than that a man s 
state, relations, and circumstances, have a power 
ful influence on the formation of his character. 
The same individual, if placed in infancy in the 
state of slavery or in the state of royalty, would, 
in mature life, be distinguished by very different, 
and, in many respects, directly opposite disposi 
tions and habits. A certain set of relations 
and circumstances may be quite incongruous with 
a certain character ; and every species of moral 
means may be employed in vain to produce that 
character till these relations and circumstances be 
changed. Let a slave receive every advantage of 
the most accomplished education, if he is not en 
franchised, there is little probability of his being 



formed to the generous character of a freeman. 
Let me know a man to be my enemy, or even 
suspect him to be so, and no exhibition of his good 
qualities, though I should be brought to credit 
them, which I will be very slow to do, can in 
duce me to put confidence in him. Let the re 
lation of hostility be changed into one of friend 
ship, and let me be persuaded of this, and the 
same moral means, which were formerly utterly 
inefficacious, will produce a powerful effect. 
These plain, common-sense principles, trans 
ferred to the^subject before us, lead us into the 
truth respecting the origin of the transforming, 
sanctifying influence of Christianity. 

" The relations of man as a righteously con 
demned sinner are incompatible with a holy cha 
racter. While man is condemned, and knows 
that he is condemned, how can he be holy, how 
can he become holy ? How can God consistent 
ly bestow the highest token of his complacent 
regard on one who is the proper object of his 
moral disapprobation and judicial displeasure in 
making him holy ; and how can man love or 
trust or affectionately obey Him whom he knows 
he has offended, whom he has reason to consider 
as his omnipotent enemy ? It is by meeting and 
removing these difficulties that Christianity se 
cures the holiness of man. It is in the securing, 
by a set of Divine arrangements, the change of a 
state of hostility into a state of friendship, the 
rendering the pardon and salvation of the guilty 
consistent with, nay, illustrative of, the perfec 
tions of the Divine character and the principles 
of the Divine government, that Christianity lays 
broad and deep and sure the foundation of man s 
deliverance, not only from misery but from sin, 
not only of his endless happiness but of his moral 
perfection. In the vicarious sacrifice of the in 
carnate Son, in His suffering for us in the flesh 
for sin, the just in the room of the unjust, so suf 
fering as that He found rest from sin, provision 
is made for a most happy change in our relations. 
We, united to Him, suffering for sin in our room, 
are made to rest from sin, and in this change of 
relations is necessarily implied and indubitably 
secured a complete change of moral dispositions 
and habits. It is this which leads to no longer 
living to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God. It is this chief of the works of God that, 
like the main-spring or moving power of a com 
plicated piece of machinery, gives resistless 
energy and unfailing efficacy in the case of the 
saved, to the moral influence of the doctrines 
and precepts of the Gospel. The better the con 
nexion between the atonement and sanctification 
is understood, the more firmly it is believed, the 
more habitually it is meditated on, the greater 
progress will the individual Christian make in 
practical godliness ; and he who would comply 
with the apostle s exhortation, to live no longer 
the rest of his time to the lusts of men, but to 
the will of God, must arm himself with this 
thought, He that hath suffered in the flesh is 
made to rest from sin. " Vol. ii. pp. 447-451. 

Before parting company with this Com 
mentary, it may be noticed, that it is pre 
ceded by a new translation of the Epistle, 
intended to embody the results of the au 
thor s investigations. This is so clear ancf j 
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pointed, as, while perfectly faithful so far as 
we have examined it, to serve in a greatly 
better form the ends of a paraphrase. We 
can hardly reconcile ourselves, in some 
cases, to the dismissal of the time-hallowed 
phraseology of the common version, where 
the sense did not seem absolutely to require it. 

Appended to the Discourses on Peter 
there are several others of a miscellaneous 
character ; two on the " Son of Man and 
His going," where that Messianic title is 
handled in a more satisfactory manner than 
we have ever seen it, and the style rises to 
the highest eloquence : four on " Keeping 
ourselves in the Love of God," which are 
somewhat abstruse and didactic,, though 
solidly instructive ; and an Inaugural The 
ological Lecture on "Our Lord s ministry," 
in which, among other things, the nexus 
between the working of a miracle and the 
proof of a doctrine is laid open with much 
skill and clearness. 

It only remains to notice, with great bre 
vity, the relation which such a work as this 
holds to the general development of Chris 
tianity in our country, especially through 
the pulpit. The pulpit must ever be the 
grand instrument of the diffusion of Chris 
tianity, and the efforts to supersede it, either 
by the press or any other agency, proceed 
on entire ignorance of the social nature of 
Christianity, and its adaptation to be trans 
mitted not by solitary reading but by public 
impulse. At the same time it cannot be 
questioned that there is a general dissatis 
faction abroad in the educated mind of the 
country with the present state of the pulpit. 
There is a critical temper of uncertainty, 
which may result either in an entire break 
with it or a more firm conciliation than be 
fore. There is a disposition to cast off the 
shackles of tradition and to regard the popular 
Christianity of the pulpit as a system of ef 
fete and barren commonplaces, beyond 
which the literary intellect of the age has 
shot far a-head. Some well-meaning Chris 
tians are disposed to yield too much defer 
ence to this feeling. They would accom 
modate themselves to the educated taste by 
fraternizing to the utmost with the philoso 
phy, science, literature, or politics, to which 
the antagonists of the pulpit all point as 
casting it into the shade, and by struggling 
to import into the pulpit the more interesting 
products of these several fields of living 
thought and speculation. Thus, one is all 
for christianized transcendentalism, another 
for spiritualized astronomy or geology, a 
third for the gospel in its bearing on social 
questions, and the progress of the people. 
This seems to us a mere weakness on the 
part of these innovators ; a going down to 



Egypt for help, not because there is a fa 
mine in the land, but because their own 
husbandry is bad and unproductive. The 
attitude which the pulpit should assume to 
wards other living and self-developing forces 
of thought in the country, is neither that of 
obeisance nor defiance. It should ignore 
their existence as objects either of attack or 
homage, and leave them to the sober and 
equitable criticism of the Christian press. 
The pulpit has work enough in the procla 
mation of the grand positive doctrines of 
Christianity. To push these aside, and to 
look to other topics either as substitutes or 
important auxiliaries, is virtually to give up 
Christianity as an antiquated dispensation, 
and to place the Bible beneath the records 
of science and the philosophy of history. 
The stem of Christianity, we fear, is much 
decayed in the Church or individual whose 
preaching displays a profusion of such para 
sitical ornaments. The true remedy is not 
to cast aside positive Christianity, but to 
bring it forth again in its own majesty. 
This, it appears to us, can best be done by 
applying to it the same methods of illustra 
tion which have given all their interest and 
fascination to philosophy and science. The 
perpetual freshness and life of these circles 
of speculation, consists in a constant return 
to their original fields of observation ; in or 
der to make new researches and experi 
ments. If the Christianity of the pulpit is 
to compete with them and bear off the palm, 
it must stand in living communication with 
the Bible, and eternally renew its youth 
from its ancient spring. It must divest itself 
of the hard and unbending dogmatic shape 
by which the class of educated minds are 
repelled, and catch more of that spontaneity, 
freshness, and variety, in which Scripture 
itself so wonderfully abounds. It is the 
great service of Dr. Brown to have accom 
plished this in one important book of Scrip 
ture, and to have set the example of discard 
ing that repetition of dogmatic common 
place which is the weakness of the pulpit, and 
returning to that near dependence upon the 
very mind of the Spirit which is its strength. 
How much is thus found to re-attach the 
educated and reflecting to the pulpit; the 
keen intellectual interest of tracing the very 
sense of the word of God ; and the surprise 
and gratification of finding how compre 
hensible a thing Christianity is ; how full of 
order and coherence the epistolary parts 
of the New Testament, which appear to 
many so irregular and rhapsodical ; how 
grand, novel, and affecting their disclo 
sures ; and above all, how powerful the 
contagion of direct intercourse with them 
for devout and holy impression, when the 
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middle wall of partition is, by the success 
ful interpreter, broken down ! We hope 
very much, then, in the way of reconquer 
ing the speculating minds of the community 
to allegiance to the pulpit, from such la 
bours; partly, because God will honour his 
own word more than all the inventions of 
human eloquence ; and partly, because 
from the very nature of things, truth from 
the fountain-head is likely to be more pow 
erful and salutary than from the lower 
streams. And hence we deliberately think 
that no well-wisher of the progress of 
Christianity among the educated classes can 
do better than help on the multiplication of 
such books, and the gradual shifting of po 
pular religious instruction from a dogmatic 
to an exegetical basis. 

What is thus the best means of retaining 
or recovering the educated classes, is likely 
to be most effectual also with the great 
mass of the population. The testimony of 
all ministers of the Gospel is, that the word 
of God has been more successful in their 
history than any words of their own. To 
expect the opposite would be almost a libel 
on the form which it has pleased the all- 
wise God to give his Revelation to the 
world. But this is just to admit that the ex 
position of Scripture has more of the power 
of God unto salvation, than any other mode 
of exhibiting truth. There may not be, as 
the result of this style, the same immediate 
temporary impression ; though we do not 
see why a Christian minister may not be as 
fervent and earnest in bringing out and en 
forcing the mind of the Spirit in a particular 
passage, as in using a more free and discur 
sive method of teaching : but the ultimate 
issue must be to elevate the tone of Chris 
tian intelligence, and to promote a deeper 
and juster appreciation of the truths of the 
Bible. If it be said, as is often said, that 
the tendency of exegetical studies is to 
cramp the free course of pious thought, to 
fetter the eloquence of the pulpit, and to 
give birth to a dry, rigid, and pedantic 
style of preaching, it is easy to reply, that 
this proceeds on a mistaken view of the 
range allowed to interpretation as a pulpit 
auxiliary. The day it is to be hoped is far 
distant, when grammatical comments, or phi 
lological processes, or logical outlines, shall 
usurp the place of Christian teaching. This 
were to convert the ministers of the sanc 
tuary, whose business it is to offer sacrifice, 
into mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, with no fire, but only heaps of fa 
gots ; no water, but only store of buckets to 
draw with. We are far enough from any 
such danger. The most exegetical nation 
in the world docs not find this spirit at all 



threaten to infest the pulpit. On the con 
trary, the German evangelical pulpit is 
more lax and rhetorical than the British. 
This is not more true of a great preacher 
like Krummacher, who is a child in exege 
sis, than of a great preacher like Tholuck, 
who is a master. Everything will depend 
on the good sense and discrimination of 
those who occupy the sacred place ; and 
since we cannot regard ourselves as inferior 
to our continental neighbours in these qua 
lities, we do not think the temptation will be 
more formidable in our case than in theirs. In 
truth, to affirm that a complete familiarity 
with Ihe sense of Scripture, and with all the 
technical processes that have led to its dis 
covery, must tend to fetter the eloquence of 
the pulpit, and to denude it of its popular 
character, is not more absurd than it would 
be to assert that a thorough acquaintance 
with all the legal points of a case, and a 
command of all the terminology of law, 
would impair the eloquence of an advocate 
in addressing a jury, or divest his speaking 
of popular attractions. If men will be found 
hammering and sharpening their weapons 
when they should be using them to smite 
the enemy, the fault is their own ; but let 
not the anvil and the grindstone bear the 
blame. Earnest and zealous combatants 
will still know when to strike ; and the blow 
will come with none the less force surely 
that every measure has been previously 
taken to give the sword of the Spirit its 
native edge. What we want is a ministry 
more studious of the sense of Scripture, and 
not less, but, if possible, more devout and 
fervent than now; and then we need not 
fear that the simplicity that is in Christ will 
suffer from any such scholastic parade, or 
that the stream of religious zeal will lose it 
self in the sandy desert of verbal criticism. 
Let us add here, that while by such an exe 
getical style, at once exact and popular, 
both the literary and uneducated classes 
would be interested and attracted, by no 
other style could such a double good be 
achieved. Great genius, like that of Chal 
mers, might awaken a transient interest for 
astronomy even in the hands of inferior 
men. But how soon must the educated re 
coil from the tameness of such repetitions ; 
and how little could they lay hold of the 
Christian masses ! It would be a still less 
hopeful experiment with any other scientific 
or philosophical application of Christianity. 
But it is quite otherwise with the expository 
preaching of the fundamental principles of 
the Gospel, according to the boundlessly 
varied groundwork of Scripture. Moderate 
talents are competent to reproduce the an 
notations of master-intellects in a way 
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which shall be pleasing and profitable to all 
classes ; and thus the Divine word, in its 
prolonged and dispersed echoes, shall be 
equally the power of God to the Jew and to 
the Greek, to the wise and to the unwise. 

We do not sympathize in the gloomy 
forebodings of some worthy theologians re 
specting an importation and wide diffusion in 
this country of German heresy. We have 
had already sufficient introduction of it to 
abate the fascination of novelty ; and our 
British Christianity is still unpetrified by 
the Gorgon head, dreadful though it be. 
We have faith under God in two things ; 
our veneration for the Bible, and that expe 
rimental sense of the divinity of the Gospel 
system, which is the result of our living 
piety. It is by the latter of these influences 
chiefly that Germany has begun to recover 
from the wounds of philosophy and vulgar 
rationalism, a reaction commenced but not 
completed by Schleiermacher ; and now 
a returning veneration for Scripture is we 
trust perfecting the cure. Our country is 
unspeakably better provided with both of 
these safeguards ; and hence, with far less 
than the learning and intellectual panoply 
of Germany, we may expect to stand in the 
evil day. It is of immense importance, 
however, that our veneration for Scripture 
should be enlightened, and that our impres 
sion of the self-evidencing power of Christi 
anity should be quickened by just exhibi 
tions of its pristine loveliness, strength, and 
grandeur. It is the rare merit of such 
works as those of Dr. Brown to accomplish 
these ends, and thus to strengthen the foun 
dations of our national orthodoxy. That 
theology alone is safe which is based on the 
Bible ; that Church alone is putting herself 
in a posture of defence against heresy, 
which returns to the Bible determined to 
stand or fall beneath its shadow. In hoc 
signo vinces. If a struggle with philosophi 
cal infidelity awaits us, our dogmatic sys 
tems, even those which, like the Calvinism 
of Scotland, rank among the most just and 
philosophical, will avail us little ; and the 
combat must be fought as it has been on the 
Continent on the field of the Gospels and 
the Epistles. May we hope that the distin 
guished author of these volumes, though he 
speaks with affecting tone of the close of 
his labours, and as one already sifi yjpao 
ovS^ will not permit himself to claim a dis 
charge from the office of girding up the 
loins of the Church for this contest, but will 
help us to prepare for it by a series of 
similar commentaries, which shall equally 
prove the Gospel its own witness. Ifnol 
required for warfare, they may serve as 
well for peace. The defences of the Church 
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in a revolutionary age become again, like 
the barricades of a great metropolis, the 
materials and ornaments of its daily life ; 
and never so easily as after the conflict 
which Truth has waged with Scripture-arms 
in her own defence, does the sword become 
a ploughshare and the spear a pruning-hook, 
when men learn war no more. 



ART. III. The Physical Atlas a Series of 
Maps and Notes, illustrating the Geogra 
phical Distribution of Natural Phenomena, 
By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G. 
S., F.G.S., Geographer at Edinburgh in 
ordinary to Her Majesty ; Honorary Mem 
ber of the Geographical Society, Berlin; 
F.G.S., Paris; Editor of the National 
Atlas, &c. ; based on the Physikalischer 
Atlas of Professor II. Berghaus, with the 
co-operation, in their several departments, 
of Sir David Brewster, K.H., &c., Pro 
fessors J. D. Forbes, Edward Forbes, and 
J. P. Nichol, Dr. Ami Boue, G. R. Wa- 
terhouse, Esq., J. Scott Russell, Esq., and 
Dr. Gustav Kombst. Edinburgh, 1848. 

THE construction of an Atlas exhibiting to 
the eye in a series of maps the geographical 
distribution of the principal phenomena of 
Physical Geography, was first suggested by 
the illustrious Baron Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, whose profound and varied researches 
have contributed, more than those of any 
other individual, to the advancement of this 
interesting department of knowledge. Avail 
ing himself of this happy suggestion, Pro 
fessor Berghaus of Potsdam undertook, in 
1827, the construction of a Physical Atlas, 
and, with the advice and assistance of Baron 
Humboldt, he produced a work of very great 
merit, which had an extensive circulation 
wherever the German language was known. 
In Great Britain, whose ships of war and of 
commerce navigated every sea, and were 
exposed to all the hazards of wind and tide, 
and to all the convulsions of the elements, a 
work of this kind was pre-eminently wanted, 
and Mr. A. K. Johnston, Geographer to the 
Queen in Edinburgh, undertook to supply 
the defect. His first idea was to republish 
the Atlas of Berghaus in an English dress ; 
and in order to ascertain how far such a 
work would receive encouragement from the 
public, he inserted, at the end of his NA 
TIONAL ATLAS, four of Berghaus s maps, 
namely, a map of the isothermal lines of 
Humboldt, a map showing the distribution 
of the currents of air, a map showing the dis- 
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tribution and cultivation of the most impor 
tant plants used for the food of man, a map 
of the mountain chains in Asia and Europe, 
and an ethnological map of Europe by Dr. 
Kombst. These five maps, which were de 
scribed and explained in several sheets of 
letterpress, excited such an interest as to 
induce Mr. Johnston to undertake a com 
plete Physical Atlas on a large scale. 

Having learned that Baron Humboldt had 
expressed a desire to see an English Physi 
cal Atlas executed in a style suited to the 
taste of the British public, and on a scale 
admitting of details of physical phenomena 
which could not be introduced into the small 
maps of the German work, Mr. Johnston 
visited Germany in the summer of 1842, 
and made arrangements with Professor Berg- 
haus for the publication of an English edition 
of his Physical Atlas, in conformity with the 
views of so competent a judge. 

In entering upon this Herculean task, in 
volving a large outlay of capital, Mr. John 
ston has spared neither expense nor labour 
in giving to his Atlas the character of a new 
work, not merely by enlarging and improv 
ing the maps and letterpress, which were 
communicated to him by the Prussian Pro 
fessor, but by engaging competent persons 
to supply materials for new maps, illustrating 
new departments of Physical Geography, 
and exhibiting to the eye new phenomena, 
which had never previously been graphical 
ly represented. In this manner, he has suc 
ceeded in completing a new Physical Atlas, 
based on the previous work of Berghaus, 
which reflects honour upon Scotland, and is 
highly creditable to his own talents and en 
terprise. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to point out 
the value and utility of such a work, or to 
recommend it to the especial patronage of 
our readers. In our Review of Mrs. Somer- 
ville s " Physical Geography," we have af 
forded them the means of estimating the 
importance of this branch of knowledge, and 
those who have neither patience nor leisure 
to read and study the interesting details 
which that work contains, may acquire a 
general knowledge of them by the mere in 
spection of the maps in which they are gra- 
phically exhibited. The eye thus becomes 
our instructor. It communicates knowledge 
without any mental effort. It exhibits to us 
individual facts which, without the exercise 
of memory, every fresh glance will fix more 
and more in our mind ; and it combines them 
all together in one vivid panorama, embody 
ing principles and laws which, without la 
borious study, could not otherwise become 
portions of our knowledge. In this manner 
the ignorant may become wise, almost against 



their will, the indolent may be allured to 
habits of study by the sight of truths which 
may perchance please or interest them; 
and the intellectually idle, who seldom open 
a book, or open it but for amusement, may 
receive in their manhood, or even in their 
old age, some impression of those wonderful 
arrangements of Divine wisdom which may 
lead them to the knowledge of truths that 
still more nearly concern them. 

The Physical Atlas embraces four classes 
of phenomena, namely, GEOLOGY, HYDRO 
GRAPHY, METEOROLOGY, and NATURAL HIS 
TORY. 

I. The Geological division contains ten 
maps, and thirty-four closely printed folio 
pages of descriptive and explanatory letter 
press. 

In one of these maps is exhibited the Geo 
logical structure of the Globe, according to 
Dr. Ami Boue, who submitted it to the re 
union of the Savans at Gratz in September, 
1844. The map, as now published, con 
tains the corrections and additions made by 
its author up to September, 1846. On the 
same map there is exhibited separately Elie 
de Beaumont s chart of the elevation of 
mountains,* and a very interesting delinea 
tion of the principal mountains of the globe, 
arranged according to geographical longi 
tude, with their elevations and latitudes 
annexed. In the principal map, "revised 
afresh by Dr. Boue," he has indicated by 
different colours the distribution and arrange 
ment of " six grand formations or groups of 
rocks, including in each formation a long 
series of products or changes, connected by 
artificial if not natural relations." 

1. The crystalline schistus formation, 
comprehending all the granitoid rocks. 

2. The primary stratifications, or the 
transition series, including the carboniferous 
formation. 

3. The secondary formation, extending 
from the close of the carboniferous series to 
the close of the cretaceous. 

4. The tertiary formation. 

5. The alluvial or modern detritus. 

6. Volcanoes ; igneous rocks of the ter 
tiary and alluvial epochs ; and some extra- 
European porphyries and diorites. 

The eight folio pages of letterpress, de 
scriptive of this map, have been drawn up 
by Professor Nichol, and embrace explana 
tions of the map itself, explanations of the 
elevation of mountains, and of the contempo 
raneity of parallel chains, together with theo 
retical considerations relative to the eleva- 



* This chart, or rather the researches which it 
illustrates, has been fully described in this Journal, 
vol. vi. 
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tion of mountains. The details which they 
contain are of a highly popular and interest 
ing nature, and cannot fail to be acceptable 
to the general reader. 

In the Palaeontological map of the British 
Isles, occupying two separate sheets, and 
beautifully coloured, the author has exhibit 
ed the geology of Britain, which, from its 
varied nature, has been regarded as a type 
of the geology of the earth. The geology 
of Britain presents almost all the rocks cha 
racteristic of the successive geological 
epochs ; and from its having been more 
minutely investigated than that of any other 
equal portion of the earth s surface, the 
nomenclature of descriptive geognosy is, to 
a great extent, constituted out of terms lo 
cally applied in Great Britain. The de- 
criptive letterpress of this valuable map has 
been ably drawn up by Professor Edward 
Forbes. It contains an extensive account 
of the fossiliferous formations in the British 
islands, and their relations to those of other 
countries, together with a systematic outline 
of the distribution and development of the 
various classes of organized being during 
the successive geological periods. 

The plan of the map differs essentially 
from that of any published geological map 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The names 
of places on the map are important geologi 
cal localities. Places very productive in 
fossils are marked with asterisks, or signs 
indicating the nature of the organic remains. 
The more remarkable phenomena of the 
distribution of life during the pleistoscene or 
glacial epoch, are indicated in the places 
where they occur. Lines showing the dif 
ferent zones of depth are traced round the 
coast. Figures of the most remarkable fos 
sils, especially those of vertebrate animals, 
are engraven on the upper margin of the 
map, and types of the groups of Ammonites 
on the lower margin ; and the whole map 
is elucidated by extensive tables in the let 
terpress, and by notes upon the maps them 
selves. 

In other two maps, exhibiting the pheno 
mena of volcanic action, and comparative 
views of remarkable geological phenomena, 
with their description, we find a mass of in 
teresting information, which we should seek 
for in vain in any published work. The 
first of these maps exhibits the regions of 
earthquakes, and the distribution of active 
and extinct volcanoes, and the letterpress 
contains extensive tables of volcanoes, and 
notes on the rising and sinking of continents, 
&c. The second, with its letterpress, repre 
sents and describes the island of Teneriffe, 
the volcanoes of Pichincha and Antisana, 
the craters and sections of Vesuvius and 



the singular coral island of South 
Keeling,* a plan and view of Graham s Is 
land, a plan of Arthur s Seat, and other in- 
teresting objects. 

In connexion with the geological structure 
of the earth,"}" Mr. Johnston has given an in 
teresting map, entitled "Illustrations of the 
glacier systems of the Alps, and of glacial 
phenomena in general, from the surveys 
and sketches of Professor Forbes, and the 
maps of Raymond and Wiess," including 
" a map of the limits of the erratic deposit 
of the valley of the Rhone, by Charpentier ;" 
and in explanation of this map we have a 
valuable chapter of letterpress by Profes 
sor Forbes, embracing an account of his 
own ingenious theory of the motion of gla 
ciers. 

The other three maps in the Geological 
department represent the mountain chains of 
Asia:]: and Europe, and also those of North 
and South America ; and in a separate map 
we have exhibited the mountain systems of 
Europe from the drawings of Berghaus, con 
structed on the ingenious plan of contour 
lines, each of which represents an elevation 
of 1000 feet. The map of the European 
and Asiatic chains contains likewise a geolo 
gical map of Java, a map of the volcanic 
kingdom of Luzon, and also a representation 
of the upheaving of the island of Reguain, 
and is accompanied with explanatory notes, 
and with Baron Humboldt s essay on the 
mean height of continents. 

II. The Hydrographical department of the 
Physical Atlas, or that which relates to the 
waters of the globe, contains seven maps and 
sixteen folio pages of letterpress. 

Three of these maps, or physical charts 
of the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans, 
are full of the most interesting details. That 
of the Atlantic shows the form and direction 
of its ocean currents, the distribution of 
heat of its surface, its fucus banks, the 
appearances of volcanic eruptions, its ice 
bergs and doubtful islands, and all the tracks 
of ships from Europe to North and South 
America, and backwards. The section of 
the letterpress, entitled, " Line and, Steam 
Packet Navigation" contains some curious 
facts which cannot fail to interest the reader. 

In the Line Packet Navigation from 
Liverpool to New York, the average length 
of passage along the different lines was 33^, 
30, and 35 days ; the longest being 49, and 
the shortest 22 days, while from New York 
to Liverpool the lines were 22, 20|, 24, 

* See this Journal, vol. vi. 
t See this Journal, vol. i. 

t See our Review of Humboldt s Central Asia, 
vol. v. 
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and 22, the longest being 36, and the 
shortest 17 days. 

In the Steam Ship Navigation, from dif 



ferent English ports to New York, the fol 
lowing were the lengths in days of the out 
ward and howeward voyages : 



Outward. 



Great Western from Bristol, 
Royal William " Liverpool, 
Liverpool " Liverpool, 

British Queen " Portsmouth, 



The comparative safety of Steam Naviga 
tion is well exhibited in the following inte- 



Longest. 


Shortest 


Average. 


Longest 


Shortest. 


Average. 


aii 

81* 

184 

204 


13 
18$ 
16 
14 


16 
20 
17 
11* 


15 

m 

4 

22 


12 
14* 
13* 
134 


13^ 
15* 
15 
16 



Homeward. 



resting details furnished by Mr. Redfield of city : 



New York, and relating to the voyages of 
steamers connected with the port of that 



Periods of 5 Years. 


Miles 
Navigated. 


No. of 
Passengers. 


i 

= i 
KJ 

&lt; 


Lives Lost. 


Proportion of 
lives lost to No. 
of Passengers. 


Ending 31st Dec. 1824, 
5 Dec. 1833, 
Dec. 1838, 


2,827,750 
4,216,200 
5,467,450 


4,796,000 
9,419,700 
15,886,300 


12 
5 
2 


:W 

i-2 

a 


1 in 126,211 
1 in 151,931 

1 in 1,985,787 



The average number of miles to each ex 
plosion was, for the 1st period, 235,646 when 
the pressure of steam was 7 inches ; for the 
2d, 843,240 when the pressure of steam was 
14 inches ; and for the third period, 2,733,- 
725 when the pressure of steam was 18 
inches. Hence it follows from the average 
results in this table, that during even the first 
period of Jive years after the navigation was 
thrown open to the public competition, such 
a degree of safety was attained for passen 
gers by steam, that the number of accidents 
was only 1 for 20,000 trips or passages ; and 
that the average loss of life was only 1 out 
of 126,000 passengers that were exposed ? 
while in the last period only one life was lost 
out of nearly two millions of passengers ! 

The Physical chart of the Indian Ocean 
exhibits the temperature of the sea, the cur 
rents of the air and ocean, the northern, 
southern, and eastern limits of the typhoons, 
the trade winds and the monsoons ; the 
districts and movements of the most impor 
tant revolving hurricanes, and the trade 
routes round the Cape to India and China, 
with the principal routes of navigators, and 
of vessels employed in trade. 

In the letterpress descriptive of this map, 
we find the following interesting information 
respecting the Mail Packet Steam Naviga 
tion on the Indian Ocean: 

Nautical -* vera ? e 

TWl No. OI 

Mlles " Days. 

London to Marseilles via Paris, 646 5 
Marseilles to Malta by the Post 

Office Packets, .... 660 4 

Malta to Alexandria, ... 856 4 



Alexandria to Suez (including 

Stoppages), 216 3 

Suez to Aden (2 days deten 
tion included), .... 1350 8 

Aden to Bombay, .... 1650 10 

London to Bombay, . . 5378 34 

The distance from Southampton to Bombay 
by Egypt is 6254 miles ; the average time 
from 2 to 8 days longer than by the mail 
route. The route to India by Trieste is 
300 miles shorter than that by Marseilles, 
with the advantage of several hundred miles 
of railway. 

The following are the distances to Madras 
and Calcutta : 

Avera ge 

No. of 

Days. 

24 



Southampton to Aden, . . . 
Aden to P. de Galle (2 days 
detention included), . . . 
P. de Galle to Madras, . . 
Madras to Calcutta, . . . 



Nautical 
Miles. 

. 4604 

2150 
540 
730 



HI 
3 

4 



Southampton to Calcutta, 8024 424 



Average 
No. of 
Days. 
45* 



Southampton to P. de Galle, 
P. de Galle to Pulo-Penang 
Pulo-Penang to Singapore, 
Singapore to Hong Kong, 



Nautical 
Miles. 

6754 

1200 

380 

1440 

9774 



10 



In reference to the Steam Packet route to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, our author 
observes : 
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" That the route by the Cape offers many ad 
vantages peculiar to itself, among which may be 
specified the freedom from interruption by pesti 
lence or political change, and the direct benefit 
that will thereby be conferred on the Colonies, on 
the West Coast of Africa, the Cape, and the 
Mauritius. And it appears that by this route 
passengers and letters may reach the Presidencies 
of Calcutta and Madras nearly as soon as by the 
other, letters by the Hindustan direct from Eng 
land (without stoppages) having arrived at the 
former place in 39, and at the latter place in 45 
days. The distance from Falmouth to Calcutta 
by the Cape is calculated at 11,250 miles, and it 
is expected that the voyage, including stoppages, 
will be performed in from 60 to 65 days. The 
average passage of the fastest sailing ships be 
tween England and Calcutta, is, according to Mr. 
Little s analysis, between 95 and 100 days." 

The Physical chart of the Pacific Ocean, 
with its descriptive letterpress, contains the 
same interesting details as that of the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and exhibits the 
nine different currents which flow through 
that mighty extent of waters. The descrip 
tion of the first of these currents, called the 
Peruvian coast, or Humboldt s current, 
which sometimes runs 18 miles in 24 hours, 
is described from a manuscript memoir on the 
subject, communicated by Baron Humboldt, 
the discoverer of its thermic properties. 
The great Equatorial current, which flows 
from the Antarctic ocean to the coast of 
America, and then turns in the 20th degree 
of south latitude back into the Equatorial 
region, moves westerly over a space of 50. 
The other seven currents are, the Mexican 
coast current, Fleurieu s whirlpool, the 
Carolinian Monsoon current, the Penschink 
current, the North Equatorial Counter Cur 
rent, the ship Mentor s Counter Drift, and 
Admiral Rossel s Draft. The greatest 
ocean temperature of the Pacific is 84 76 . 

The tidal chart of the British seas, by 
John Scott Russell, Esq., showing the pro- 
gressof the wave of high water through the 
English and Irish channels and round the 
British islands, is a very interesting map. 
A tidal chart of the whole globe, on a smaller 
scale, is given in the letterpress. 

These four maps, with the meteorological 
one, exhibiting the currents of air, have been , 
bound up separately for the convenience of 
mariners. They have received the ap 
probation of the Lords of the Admiralty, and 
having been ordered by them for use in the 
Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, we can 
not doubt their immediate adoption by every 
vessel in the merchant service. 

The two remaining hydrographical maps 
represent the river systems of Europe, Asia, 
and America. The river basins are divided 
by lines, and the declivities of the countries 
are so coloured as to show the different seas 



and basins into which they deliver their . 
waters. In our last Number,* we have al 
ready given a tabular view of the most im 
portant river systems taken from the letter 
press of these maps. 

Ill The Meteorological department of the 
Physical Atlas, or that which relates to the 
phenomena of the atmosphere, contains Jive 
maps, and 10 folio pages of letterpress. 

The first of these is a map of what is called 
the isothermal lines or curves, showing the 
distribution of heat over the globe, and ex 
hibiting also the curvest of equal barometric 
pressure, a subject upon which much light 
has been recently thrown. 

In another map is exhibited the geographi 
cal distribution of the currents of air, de 
fining by colours the regions of the globe 
within which the constant or trade winds, 
and the periodical winds or monsoons, and 
local winds, prevail. The regions visited 
by hurricanes in the West Indies and in the 
Indian Ocean, and the Typhoon districts of 
the China sea, are also indicated, and in the 
descriptive letterpress are given notes and 
tables explanatory of the whole subject of 
aerial currents. 

The third and fourth maps of this depart 
ment are Hyetographic, or rain maps of the 
world and of Europe, which display by dif 
ferent degrees of shading the distribution of 
rain over the earth, the zone which bounds 
the fall of periodical rains, the desert re 
gions on which no rain falls, and the equato 
rial limits of the fall of snow. In the rain 
map of Europe and in the descriptive letter 
press, the ditferent phenomena of rain and 
snow are more minutely detailed.:}: 

The last map of this department is one 
altogether new, exhibiting the polarising 
structure of the atmosphere. It has been 
constructed by Sir David Brewster, from his 
own observations on the polarisation of the 
sky, carried on for four successive years at 
St. Andrews. The lines or curves of equal 
polarisation represented in these maps are 
related to what are called neutral points, or 
poles of no-polarisation. The neutral point 
most easily seen is situated about 18 above 
the point of the sky directly opposite to the 
sun. It was discovered by M. Arago, and 
at St. Andrews it is above the horizon all 
the day from the middle of November till 
the end of January, never rising in the rest 
of the year till the sun is within 11 or 12 
of the horizon, and never setting till the sun 
is 11 or 12 above the horizon. A second- 



* See this Journal, vol. ix. 

t These curves have been fully explained in this 
Journal, vol. v. 

J See this Journal, vol. iv. 
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ary neutral point, accompanying this neutral 
point, was discovered by Sir David Brewster. 
Another neutral point, about 18^ above the 
sun, was discovered by M. Babinct, and is 
of course always visible when the sun is 
seen, though sometimes within the arctic 
circle when the sun is not seen. A third 
neutral point, and one very difficult to be 
seen, was discovered by Sir David Brewster 
in 1841. It is situated about 12 or 13 at 
an average beneath the sun. When the 
sun is in the zenith, this neutral point, and 
that of M. Babinet, coincide in the sun s 
centre. After treating in the letterpress of 
these three neutral points, and of the second 
ary neutral point, the author discusses in 
three sections the subject of the maximum 
polarisation of the sky, and the form of the 
lines of equal polarisation, which are lemnis- 
cates, and of the construction of the map. 

IV. The Natural History department of 
the Physical Atlas contains nine maps and 
thirty-three folio pages of letterpress, illus 
trative of the geographical distribution of 
plants, animals, and the different races of 
men. 

The first map presents to us two separate 
charts, in one of which the globe is divided 
into twenty-five regions, each of which is 
inhabited by different classes of plants, ac 
cording to Humboldt and Schouw, while in 
the others are given the profiles of the great 
mountain chains in five different zones, 
showing the distribution of plants in a per 
pendicular direction. 

The second map exhibits the distribution 
and cultivation of the most important plants 
which are used as food for man, including 
the sugar-cane, the tea and coffee plants, 
and spices ; and in the letterpress we have 
a description of the species which have their 
origin in the old world, and also those which 
have their origin in the new world. On 
this map the author has inscribed ihe curves 
of equal summer and of equal winter tem 
perature, to which Humboldt has given the 
names of Isotheral and Isocheimal lines. 

The jive maps which exhibit the geogra 
phical distribution of mammiferous animals, 
of the orders Quadrumana and carnivorous 
animals, of animals of the orders Rodentia 
and Ruminantia, of birds and reptiles, con 
vey to us much curious information respect 
ing their predominace in different regions of 
the globe, as indicated by the number of 
species, each class of animals having its 
appropriate climate suitable for their full 
development. The perpendicular distribu 
tion of many of these animals is also given, 
and the margins of the maps are occupied 
with fine engravings of the more interesting 
species. The copious letterpress which 



illustrates these maps, abounds in the most 
interesting zoological details, and cannot 
fail to gratify every general reader. 

The two Ethnographic maps, representing 
the distribution of different races of men in 
Europe and in the British Islands, present 
us with many curious and instructive de 
tails respecting the physical, moral, and 
intellectual condition of our species.* 

Although we have thus endeavoured to 
give our readers a general idea of the 
valuable contents of the Physical Atlas, yet 
we are persuaded that it is only by an ex 
amination and study of the work itself, that 
they can form anything like an accurate 
estimate of the amount of instruction and 
even amusement which it affords. In public 
libraries and reading-rooms the Physical 
Atlas will be of inestimable value, and in 
our public, and even private schools, the 
teacher can scarcely perform his duties to 
the youth under his charge, unless he gives 
them the advantage of studying the pheno 
mena of the material universe through the 
medium of their graphic representation. 

He who studies the phenomena of nature 
and their physical laws, as deduced from 
observation, by means of graphic delinea 
tions, is somewhat in the threefold position 
of the mariner who circumnavigates the 
globe, running into its estuaries and har 
bours, driven by its gales, and drifted by its 
currents ; of the traveller climbing its 
nountains, threading its forests, gazing over 
its deserts, now in dread of the savage, now 
of the brute ; and of the aeronaut floating 
n his magical balloon, surveying the aerial 
domains, taking a bird s eye view of his 
terraqueous footstool, and occasionally de 
scending in his parachute, to sound the 
depths of the gaseous ocean, and ponder on 
the wonders over which he has passed. He 
occupies, moreover, the position of the 
philosopher, for he sees at one glance the 
combined results obtained by all the navi 
gators and travellers that have surveyed 
the scenes he has been contemplating, and 
by all the sages who have reduced and 
generalized their observations. In such a 
survey of nature, clouds and vapours dis 
perse in order to show him the loftiest moun 
tains with their roofs of snow, and their 
mouths of fire. The ocean becomes calm 
and transparent to display its mysterious 
depths its coral palaces and its leviathan 
kings ; and the opaque earth itself throws 
off its verdant drapery, and casts even its 
epidermis of clay, to exhibit its gigantic 
osteology its heart of granite its limbs of 
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basalt and its abdominal stores of mineral 
wealth held in bond for man. 

By devoting, therefore, a single hour to 
the contemplation of our globe in the diora 
ma of a Physical Atlas, the student will 
witness the grandeur of the tenement in 
which he dwells, and will not fail to appre 
ciate the beautiful conception of Humboldt, 
when he speaks of the " Life of the Earth." 
He sees the mighty ocean in peaceful slum 
ber upon its shores. The daily tide rolls 
over its breast. Currents hot and cold cir 
culate through the aqueous mass, now rising 
and falling, now advancing and receding, 
now uniting and contending. The sunbeam 
lifts its waters in wreaths of vapour the 
whirlwind sucks them upward into water 
spouts. Here is its surface, variegated 
with vegetable life, growing and dying 
among its waves,* there it swarms with 
animalculse, marking the ship s path with 
their phosphoric light ; and elsewhere it is 
ploughed by the polar icebergs freighted 
with mineral, vegetable, and even animal 
existence. He looks at the earth, with its 
upheaved mountain chains its erupted la 
vas and its rising plains its disintegrating 
rocks, returning to their elements and its 
thousand rills carrying back to the ocean 
the spoils which the ocean gave. He looks 
at the azure vault, now black with tempest, 
now red with the lightning s glare, now 
raging with the hurricane, now rattling with 
the thunder. He looks at Nature s bounties, 
scattered about in profuse supply, springing 
and flowering and decaying around him. 
He looks at life in its mortal and most rest 
less phase at the rational and irrational 
tyrants possessing all disturbing all de 
vouring all ; and looking thus at the picture 
of Nature, all is alive all in commotion 
matter convulsed and agitated mind hoping 
fearing trembling ; while the Great 
Globe itself, thus instinct with life and 
motion, is the only object in the universe 
that seems in absolute repose. 



ART. IV. Memoirs of Sir Thomas Powell 
Buxton, Bart. By his Son. London. 

THIS is a thoroughly good book good in 
every sense of the word. There are many 
things which conspire to make it so. It is 
well and judiciously written. It contains 
the life of a man of great talents, great 
energy, and ceaseless activity, who devoted 

* See this Journal, vol. iv. 



himself with enthusiastic zeal to the most 
interesting and ennobling pursuits that can 
occupy the human mind. He was a suc 
cessful competitor with the foremost men of 
his age on what he himself justly called 
" the greatest arena that ever existed." He 
brought to that arena none of the arts bv 
which politicians generally rise to eminence. 
He entered it, praying that he might be pre 
served from the snares that surrounded him, 
" from the power of personal motives, from 
interest or passion, prejudice or ambition." 
His prayer was answered ; he kept himself 
pure, guided in his arduous course by truth 
and integrity, labouring with a rare single 
ness of heart for the glory of God and the 
good of man. He was the chief instrument 
in winning one of the greatest victories for 
humanity which history has recorded, and 
to its achievement he devoted an amount of 
labour seldom paralleled. Yet so well 
regulated, so admirably balanced was his 
mind, that all the duties which devolved 
upon him as a member of society as a 
brother, a husband, a father, an employer, 
a neighbour, were filled with exemplary 
propriety, with a careful attention to the 
wants and feelings of others, and a sympa 
thy in their concerns, which made him the 
object of universal esteem and of the strong 
est affection. We have here the Christian 
citizen and the Christian statesman com 
bined in a manner so attractive as to make 
this book one of the very best a father can 
put into the hands of his son whom he wishes 
to be distinguished as the benefactor of man 
kind, while doing at the same time what is 
best for himself and his family. 

It is instructive to mark the elements and 
influences which contributed to the forma 
tion of such a character. We can discern 
them in his childhood ; for here, as in many 
other cases, the remark holds good " the 
boy is the father of the man." And the cha 
racter of the boy, as has so often happened 
in the case of eminent men, was greatly 
influenced by the character of his mother. 

Thomas Powell Buxton, the subject of 
this memoir, was born on the first of April, 
1786, at Castle Hedingham. His father 
was descended from an honourable family, 
and was High Sheriff of the county of Essex. 
Being of a gentle and kindly disposition, 
devoted to field sports, and given to liberal 
hospitality, he was highly popular in his 
neighbourhood. He died at Earls Colne 
in 1792, leaving his widow with three sons 
and two daughters, the eldest, Thomas 
Powell, being at that time but six years 
old. 

Mrs. Buxton s character has been thus 
briefly described by her son : " My mo- 
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ther," he says, " was a woman of a very 
vigorous mind, and possessing many of the 
generous virtues in a very high degree. She 
was large-minded about everything disin 
terested almost to an excess, careless of diffi 
culty, labour, danger, or expense, in the pro 
secution of any great object. With these 
nobler qualities were united some of the im 
perfections which belong to that species of 
ardent and resolute character." 

She belonged to the Society of Friends ; 
but her husband being a member of the 
Church of England, the children were all 
baptized in infancy, nor did she strive to 
alienate them from that communion. "She 
was more anxious to give them a deep re 
gard for the Holy Scriptures, and a lofty 
moral standard, than to quicken their zeal 
about the distinctive differences of religious 
opinion." While maintaining an absolute 
authority over her children, she was not al 
ways threatening to enforce it. There was 
in her system of education little indulgence, 
but much liberty. She early left them to 
their own judgment, and encouraged them 
to form the invaluable habit of self-govern 
ment, so necessary to strength of character, 
and so rarely acquired if neglected in youth. 
Her eldest son was allowed to assume al 
most the position of a master in the house. 
One who knew him well when a boy said of 
him " He never was a child ; he was a 
man when in petticoats." 

No doubt this precocious manhood was 
calculated to inspire wilfulness ; and he de 
scribed himself in more than one of his pa 
pers as having been in his boyhood " of a 
daring, violent, domineering temper." But 
this did not trouble his strong-minded mo 
ther : " Never mind," she would say, " he 
is self-willed now, you will see it turn out 
well in the end." 

Long afterwards, when actively employed 
in London, her son wrote to her : " I con 
stantly feel, especially in action and exer 
tion for others, the effects of principles early 
implanted by you in my mind." She treated 
him as an equal, and led him to form and 
express his opinions without reserve. Hence 
his habitual decision, and his custom of 
thinking and acting for himself. Those pa 
rents who dictate to their children in every 
trifle, and allow them to have no mind or 
will of their own, are little aware that they 
are thus destroying the foundation of stabi 
lity of character and success in life. 

Mr. Buxton acknowledged himself much 
indebted to a man in humble life, Abraham 
Plaiston, .the gamekeeper. He was entirely 
illiterate, but his memory was well stored 
with various rustic knowledge. He had 
much natural good sense, an inexhaustible 



flow of mother-wit, integrity and courage of 
the first order, and a strong love of truth. 

" He always," says Mr. Buxton, " held up the 
highest standard of integrity, and filled our youth 
ful minds with sentiments as pure as could be 
found in the writings of Seneca or Cicero. Such 
was my first instructor, and, I may add, my best ; 
for I think I have profited more by the recollec 
tion of his remarks and admonitions than by the 
more learned and elaborate discourses of all my 
other tutors. He was our playfellow and tutor ; 
he rode with us, fished with us, shot with us upon 
all occasions." 

Mr. Buxton was not very fortunate in his 
early scholastic tutors. At the age of only 
four and a half years, he was sent to a 
school at Kingston, where he suffered se 
verely from ill-treatment, and the want of 
sufficient food ! He was then removed to the 
school of Dr. Charles Burney at Greenwich. 
There he found a kind master, but hardly a 
"judicious" one, if we may judge from the 
custom of compelling the boys " to learn the 
collect, epistle, and gospel as a punishment." 
The association of the Word of God and 
prayer with punishment, was not the best 
mode of making the youthful mind love 
either the one or the other. 

At the age of fifteen, after spending eight 
years at Dr. Burney s without any great ad 
vances in learning, he persuaded his mother 
to allow him to reside at home, where he 
remained for many months, devoting his time 
chiefly to sporting, desultory reading, and 
rambles in the country. At this time the 
boyish roughness of his manners exposed 
him to annoying ridicule. This might have 
driven him to low company, to the com 
panionship of the stable, the animalism of 
his nature might have become predominate 
and in that case the best thing that might 
be written on his tomb would be, that he was 
a kind-hearted country gentleman, and an 
enthusiastic sportsman, familiar with the 
genealogy and merits of horses and dogs. 

" It was, indeed," says his biographer, "a cri 
tical time for his character ; but the germ of 
nobler qualities lay below a genial influence 
was alone wanting to develops it ; and through the 
kindness of Providence, as he used emphatically 
to acknowledge, that influence was at hand. 
Before this period, he had become acquainted 
with John the eldest son of Mr. Gurney, of Earl- 
ham Hall, near Norwich, with whose family his 
own was distantly connected ; and in the autumn 
of 1801, he paid his friend a visit at his father s 
house." 

This was the turning point in his destiny. 
He found here a family circle possessing the 
charms of intellect and goodness in an ex 
traordinary degree, which fascinated, assi- 
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milated, and ennobled all congenial minds 
that came within the sphere of its influence 
an influence which has been widely ex 
tended, which has in fact reached to the ends 
of the earth, and is felt now, and will be felt 
to the end of time, in the freedom and hap 
piness of distant tribes of mankind. Mr. 
Gurney had then been several years a wi 
dower, and his family consisted of eleven 
children, seven girls and four boys. Mr. 
Powell Buxton was then in his 16th year, 
and was 

" charmed with the lively and kindly spirit which 
pervaded the whole party, while he was surprised 
at finding them all, even the youngest portion 
of the family, zealously occupied in self-educa 
tion, and full of energy in every pursuit, whether 
of amusement or of knowledge. They received 
him as one of themselves, easily appreciating his 
masterly, though still uncultivated mind ; while 
on his side their cordial and encouraging wel 
come seemed to draw out all his latent powers. 
He at once joined with them in reading and study, 
and from this visit may be dated a remarkable 
change in the whole tone of his character ; he 
received a stimulus, not merely in the acquisition 
of knowledge, but in the formation of studious 
habits and intellectual tastes ; nor could the same 
influence fail of extending to the refinement of 
his disposition and manners." P. 9. 

How many gifted youths are lost for want 
of the inestimable advantages of such society 
of the purifying and preserving influence 
of such a holy and happy home! Who will 
not concur in Mr. Buxton s own reflections 
upon the subject ? 

" I know no blessing of a temporal nature (and 
it is not only temporal) for which I ought to ren 
der so many thanks as my connexion with the 
Earlham family. It has given a colour to my 
life. They were eager for improvement I 
caught the infection. I was resolved to please 
them ; and in the College of Dublin, at a distance 
from all my friends and all control, their influence, 
and the desire to please them, kept me hard at 
my books, and sweetened the toil they gave. 
The distinctions I gained at College (little valua 
ble as distinctions but valuable because habits 
of industry, perseverance, and reflection were ne 
cessary to obtain them), these boyish distinctions 
were exclusively the result of the animating pas 
sion in my mind, to carry back to them the prizes 
which they prompted and enabled me to win." 
P. 13. 

As there were reasons for expecting that 
her son would inherit considerable property 
in Ireland, Mrs. Buxton deemed it advisable 
that he should finish his education in Dub 
lin ; and accordingly, in the winter of 1802, 
he was placed in the family of Mr. Moore, 
of Donnybrook, who prepared pupils for the 
University. There he describes himself as 
studying morning, noon, and night. He gave 



up desultory reading, never looked into a 
novel or a newspaper. He had the liberty 
of going when he pleased to a capital shoot 
ing-place ; he only went twice during the 
five years he was in Ireland. " I had," he 
says in a letter to his son, " been a boy fond 
of pleasure and idleness, reading books of un 
profitable entertainment I became speedily 
a youth of steady habits of application and 
irresistible resolution." 

In October, 1803, he entered the Dublin 
University as a Fellow Commoner. So suc 
cessfully had he prosecuted his studies, that 
he obtained the second place at the entrance 
examination, and at the next he got the pre 
mium ; and he exulted in the fact that he 
was the first Englishman that had been so 
honoured. Soon after he won the Certifi 
cate from " tremendous antagonists," among 
whom was Mr. John Henry North, after 
wards distinguished at the Irish Bar and in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Buxton, who 
formed a friendship for him whidi lasted 
through life, described him as a man of 
cheerful temper, elegant taste, and captivat 
ing manners. He was a Conservative, and 
fell a victim to his exertions in Parliament 
to prevent the passing of the Reform Bill. 
In 1805, he and his friend North became 
members of the " Historical Society," an in 
stitution connected with the University, in 
which the most exciting public questions 
were then seriously debated, and in which 
Plunket, Bushe, and other distinguished men 
cultivated the art of public speaking. Here 
Mr. Buxton succeeded so well, that he not 
only carried off several premiums, but the 
Silver Medal of the Society was awarded 
him. At College nothing but good fortune 
attended him. His industry and persever 
ance enabled him to win every prize for 
which he contended. He got the Certificate, 
and "Valde in Omnibus." 

All this he ascribed to his Earlham visit 
and nothing else, and especially to one mem 
ber of that happy circle, to whom he was 
engaged. At her feet he laid his thirteen 
premiums, and the gold medal, the highest 
honour of Trinity College, together with 
four silver medals from the Historical So 
ciety. 

In the spring of 1807, when he had taken 
out his degree, he received the highest possi 
ble proof of esteem from his fellow students. 
He was invited to represent the University 
in Parliament. This honour he declined, 
for reasons which are thus stated by him 
self: 

"On May 13, 1807, I obtained the object of 
my long attachment [Hannah, fifth daughter of 
Mr. Gurney], having refused, in consequence of 
the prospect of this marriage, a most honourable 
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token of the esteem of the University of Dublin. 
The prospect was indeed flattering" to youthful 
ambition to become a member of Parliament, 
and my constituents men of thought and educa 
tion, and honour and principle my companions, 
my competitors those who had known rne and 
observed me for years." 

Mr. Bux ton s expectations in regard to 
the Irish property were disappointed, and 
he found that his fortunes must depend upon 
his own exertions. After deliberate consi 
deration, he relinquished the idea of follow 
ing the profession of the law, and entered into 
negotiations in different quarters, with a 
view to establishing himself in business. In 
after life, when referring to this period, he 
said " I longed for any employment that 
would produce me a hundred a year, if I had 
to work twelve hours a day for it." 

After a year spent in anxiety, he was 
offered a situation in Truman s Brewery, 
with the prospect of becoming a partner 
after three years probation. This offer he 
joyfully accepted, and devoted himself with 
great ardour to his new occupation. At the 
close of the year he succeeded Mr. Han- 
bury in the occupation of a house connected 
with the brewery, in Spitalfields, where he 
resided for several years, and where, by his 
energy and talent for business, he greatly 
improved the establishment with which his 
name has been ever since connected. In 
1811 he was admitted as a partner; and 
during the ensuing seven years he was al 
most wholly devoted to his business. The 
success which crowned his exertions mate 
rially paved his way to public life. He 
was gradually relieved from the necessity 
of attending in person to the details of the 
management, but continued to take a part in 
the general superintendence of the concern. 

His mother used to set before him the 
idea of taking up some great cause, by which 
he might produce the happiness of man. 
He did not forget her lessons ; and he was 
now reminded of them by an acquaintance, 
which ripened into friendship, with the 
Quaker philosopher and philanthropist, 
William Allen, who initiated him into some 
of those questions to which his after life was 
so usefully devoted. Among these the 
Bible Society, and the condition of the poor 
weavers of Spitalfields, first occupied his 
attention. 

Before entering on the consideration of 
his public labours, we may briefly advert to 
Mr. Buxton s religious character, that the 
reader may see with what principles and 
spirit he assumed his mission of philanthropy, 
for which he was so well fitted by tempera 
ment and education. 

His verence for the Word of God was 



mbibed from his mother, and he retained it 
n a remarkable degree through life. He 
read it habitually and prayerfully, and 
sowed implicitly to its authority. Indeed 
lis Church friends complained that he was 
ed by this feeling to disparage human 
caching unduly, calling it " the Bible and 
water." His views of religion had not be- 
come decided and clear till 1811, when he 
segan to attend the ministry of the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt in Wheeler Chapel, Spitalfields, 
to whose preaching he attributed his first 
real acquaintance with the doctrines of 
hristianity. He himself says " It was 
much, and that of vast moment, that I here 
learned from Mr. Pratt." He wrote to that 
excellent clergyman thirty years afterwards 
" Whatever I have done in my life for 
Africa, the seeds of it were sown in my 
heart in Wheeler Street Chapel." 

These seeds found in his mind a conge 
nial soil. His strong love of truth, his sus 
ceptibility, his conscientiousness, his inte 
grity, his dislike of show and pomp, and 
empty forms, his decided turn for the sub 
stantial, the practical, and the useful, his 
whole-hearted devotion to whatever cause 
he took up, and his power of vividly real 
izing the grand results of present labour in 
the distant future, all gave assurance that 
neither the " way-side," nor the " stony 
ground," nor the ground overrun with briers 
and weeds, would furnish a fit emblem of 
his heart but rather the good ground 
where truth brought forth a hundred-fold. 
We are everywhere struck in these me 
moirs with the deeply religious feeling, the 
strong faith and fervent prayerful ness, 
which animated him in all his public la 
bours. Whatever he did, he did earnestly 
as unto God. He acted throughout on his 
own motto " Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might." A portion of 
another text expresses his habit of concen 
trating his energies on one object bringing 
them with burning power to a focus " This 
one thing I do." But when this one thing 
was done, he was ready to take up another, 
and pursue it with an all-absorbing zeal till 
it was finished. And then he was prompt, 
with the humility of a child, to ascribe all 
the glory to God ; and to give more than 
the due share of honour to his fellow-la 
bourers. 

Let the reader who never saw Mr. Bux 
ton imagine these principles this noble 
character embodied in a commanding per 
son [he was six feet four inches in height, 
with a powerful frame, and broad chest], 
with a benevolent and highly intellectual 
expression of countenance, a full-toned 
voice, a manly and playful eloquence, car- 
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rying away with its current of earnest 
thought the most fastidious of audiences, 
and he will have before him the illustrious 
Emancipator of the Negroes. 

In November, 1816, Mr. Buxton made his 
first speech in public, in behalf of the Spi- 
talfields weavers, who were then in great 
distress. It was at a meeting in the Mansion 
House. The statistics of misery, and the 
forcible appeals which it contained, pro 
duced a great impression. " By this one 
meeting at the Mansion House," says the 
Report of the Spitalfields Benevolent So 
ciety, " 43,369 were raised." The Prince 
of Wales was so pleased with the spirit of 
the meeting, that he sent 5000. 

Mr. Buxton was now " launched upon 
that stream of labour for the good of others, 
along which his course lay for the remain 
der of his life." 

In 1817 he went over to France to assist 
in establishing a branch of the Bible Socie 
ty at Paris. In the passage from Dover to 
Calais, he reflected on the enormous sums 
of money spent on fortifications by the two 
greatest nations in Europe, " not to promote 
civilization or happiness, but for purposes of 
mutual hostility, defiance, aggression, and 
bloodshed." He wondered that the respec 
tive rulers should have found it expedient to 
keep the people twenty-three years cutting 
each other s throats, and that we should so 
often have illuminated at the joyful intelli 
gence that 10,000 of our lively neighbours 
were killed, and 20,000 wounded. He 
found religion in a low state in France 
the Protestants sadly indifferent, and the 
Catholics either " quite philosophically care 
less, or thoroughly bigoted." The difficul 
ties which the restraints of Government in 
terposed in the establishment of the Bible 
Society, made him feel with Baxter, " how 
great a sin tyranny is." 

About this time he published a work on 
Prison discipline, containing a painful ex 
posure of the barbarous treatment of crimi 
nals in our jails; a subject to which his at 
tention was more earnestly directed by the 
labours of his sister-in-law, Mrs. Fry. The 
book went through six editions the first 
year, and gave a considerable impulse to 
the public feeling on the subject. It wa 
praised in very strong terms in the House 
of Commons by Sir James Macintosh, anr 
called forth a congratulatory letter frorr 
Mr. Wilberforce. It was translated inU 
French ; it led to reformation in the wretch 
edly conditioned jails of Madras and founc 
its way even to Turkey. 

Atthegeneral election in 1818, Mr. Buxton 
was returned for Weymouth, which he con 
tinued to represent for many years. On 



entering Parliament, Mr. J. J. Gurney 
wrote to him, and recommended him to 
stick to "sound Whiggism" to aid the great 
work of education and reform that was 
going on in the world, and to take special 
care to avoid " the spirit of Toryism," 
" which bears the worst things with endless 
apathy, because they are old ; and 
with which reason and even humanity are 
nothing, and the authority of creatures 
as fallible as ourselves everything." 

He gives an interesting account of 
the first debate of importance at which 
he was present. The subject was the con 
duct of the Manchester Magistrates on the 
occasion of the riot at Peterloo : 

" We have had a wonderful debate. Really 
it has raised my idea of the capacity and inge 
nuity of the human mind. All the leaders 
spoke, and almost all outdid themselves. 
But Burdett stands first ; his speech was abso 
lutely the first, and the clearest, and the 
finest display of masterly understanding that 
I ever heard ; and with shame I ought to con 
fess it, he did not utter a sentence with which I 
could not agree. Canning was second ; if there 
be any difference between eloquence and sense, 
this was the difference between him and Bur 
dett. He was exquisitely elegant, and kept the 
tide of reason and argument, irony, joke, invec 
tive, and declamation flowing, without abate 
ment, for nearly three hours. Plunkett was 
third : he took hold of poor M Intosh s argu 
ment, and griped it to death, ingenious, subtle, 
yet clear and bold, and putting with the most 
logical distinctness to the House, the errors of 
his antagonist. Next came Brougham and 
what do you think of a speech, in which the 
fourth man could keep alive the attention of the 
House from three till five in the morning, after 
a twelve hours debate 1 Now what was the 
impression made on my mind, you will ask. 
First, I voted with Ministers, because 1 cannot 
bring myself to subject the Manchester Magis 
trates to a Parliamentary inquiry ; but nothing 
has shaken my convictions that the Magistrates, 
Ministers, and all. have done exceedingly wrong. 
I am clear I voted right ; and indeed I never 
need have any doubts when I vote with Minis 
ters, the bias being on the other side." P. 81. 

He further expresses his opinion on this 
subject in a letter to his uncle, C. Bux 
ton, Esq. : 

" I quite agree with you in reprobating the 
Radicals. I am persuaded that their object is 
the subversion of religion and the constitution, 
and I shall be happy to vote for any measure by 
which the exertions of their leaders may be sup 
pressed ; but I fear we shall much differ as to the 
nature of those measures. I most strongly con 
demn the conduct of the Magistrates at Man 
chester ; and I equally condemn the conduct of 
the Ministers, in giving them public thanks; and 
I think in future as well as in common prudence, 
that wretched affair ought to be strictly scruti- 
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nized, and it will be very awkward if these Ma 
gistrates, having been thanked, deserve to be 
punished." 

These avowals seem hardly consistent 
with the vote for Ministers, and it is the only 
passage in his parliamentary course which 
needs explanation. 

In the year 1819 he took up the question 
of the Criminal Code, having seconded a 
motion for a committee on the criminal laws 
made by Sir James Mackintosh. His speech 
on that occasion was very effective ; and at 
the conclusion of it, many of the most dis 
tinguished members of the House came up 
and introduced themselves to him. His 
sterling sense, his good language, his strong 
facts, and earnest manner, gave universal 
satisfaction, and greatly prepossessed the 
House in his favour. 

"His speeches were not sparkling or splendid ; 
their end was utility ; the ornaments clearness, 
force, and earnest feeling. He usually bestowed 
much care in preparation ; not in embellishing 
the style, but in bringing together supplies of 
facts, and marshalling them in one strong line of 
argument. Speaking as he did from the heart, 
and for the most part on subjects which appealed 
to the feelings as well as to the judgment, he 
sometimes rose into passages of impassioned de 
clamation ; but the usual character of his oratory 
was the succinct and business-like statement of 
the matter in hand." P. 86. 

Sir Fowell Buxton voted for the abolition 
of capital punishments in all cases except 
murder. During the preceding age the 
Legislature had been peculiarly blood 
thirsty. 

" There are persons living," he said, " at 
whose birth the criminal code contained less than 
sixty capital offences, and who have seen that 
number quadrupled; who have seen an act pass 
making offences capital by the dozen and by the 
score ; and what is worse, bundling up together 
ofiences trivial and atrocious some nothing short 
of murder in malignity of intention, and others 
nothing beyond a civil trespass ; I say bundling 
together this ill-assorted and incongruous pack 
age, and stamping upon it, death without bene 
fit of clergy. The law, by declaring that cer 
tain crimes should be punished by death, had 
declared that they should not be punished at all. 
The bow had been bent till it had snapped asun 
der. The Acts which were intended to prevent 
evil had proved Acts of indemnity, and free par 
don to the fraudulent and the thief, and Acts of 
ruin and destruction to many a fair trader." 

The following year the Committee brought 
in its report, and the result was a bill to 
abolish capital punishment in cases of 
forgery. A speech of Mr. Buxton s on 
this bill excited great interest at the time. 



" The drift of it was to prove that the law as 
it stood was at once inhuman and ineffective ; 
that the severity of the punishment induced 
judges and jurors to strive for an acquittal, and 
that the uncertainty of the greater penalty was 
therefore more readily incurred than the certain 
ty of the lesser one. 

" Kill your father, he exclaimed, or a rabbit 
in a warren, the penalty is the same ! Destroy 
three Kingdoms or a hop-vine, the penalty is the 
same ! Meet a gipsy on the highroad, keep com 
pany with him, or kill him, the penalty is the 
same ! " 

The result of this system was that in 
twelve years crime had increased fourfold. 
In 1811 the punishment of death for steal 
ing from bleaching-greens was abolished, 
rather as a concession to the folly of the 
bleachers than as a dictate of the wisdom 
of Parliament. By the result, however, 
that wisdom was confounded ; for, whereas 
before the mitigation of the law this offence 
had been as rife as other capital offences, 
since that mitigation all the capital offences 
had increased prodigiously -(some elevenfold) 
while this offence had decreased two- 
thirds. (P. 110.) 

The reason is obvious. When the pe 
nalty was not life, the injured were ready 
to prosecute, witnesses did not hesitate to 
certify what they had seen, juries brought 
in verdicts according to the evidence, mind 
ful of their oath and judges did not listen 
to the technical quibbles by which the guilty 
might escape. It is surprising what an ef 
fect a small degree of uncertainty has in 
increasing crime ; and uncertainty must 
always be the result of too much severity. 
Henry VIII. hanged 72,000 persons for 
robbery alone ; yet Sir Thomas More won 
ders that " while so many thieves were 
daily hanged, so many still remained in the 
country, robbing in all places." 

"Queen Elizabeth hanged 500 criminals a 
year, yet complains bitterly that the people will 
not carry out her laws : and was obliged to ap 
point stipendiary magistrates to inflict these pe 
nalties. We find from Strype that the people 
would not prosecute, and the magistrates would 
not act." P. 111. 

" It is a fact, says Mr. Buxton, that 600 
men were condemned to death last year upon 
statutes passed within the last century. One of 
the worst effects of the sanguinary system of 
punishment was the prevalence of perjury among 
jurymen. The following passage is not without 
importance at the present time, as throwing light 
on some recent discussions on our jury system : 
After giving a number of instances where ju 
ries had clearly perjured themselves in order to 
save the lives of prisoners, he adds, I hold in my 
hand 1200 cases of a similar description. Is it 
then policy or prudence I say nothing of its 
wickedness to tamper with what is so very de 
licate, or even to permit the reputation of that 
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oath to be impaired, or any stain to be cast upon 
its purity ? But when the public see twelve re 
spectable men in open court, in the face of day. 
in the presence of a Judge, calling God to wit 
ness that they will give their verdict according 
to the evidence, and then declaring their belief in 
things, not merely very strange or uncommon, 
but actual physical impossibilities absolute mi 
racles, wilder than the wildest legends of monkish 
superstition what impression on the public mind 
must be made, if not this, that there are occa- 
eions in which it is not only lawful, but com 
mendable, to ask God to witness a palpable and 
egregious falsehood? " P. 113. 

In spite of facts and reasonings like these, 
and at a time when 230 offences were pu 
nishable with death, the bill for exempting 
forgery from the number was lost in the 
House of Commons. In 1822, Sir J. Mack 
intosh brought forward the question again, 
and proposed certain resolutions on the cri 
minal code, which were rejected in 1823; 
and he and his friends were still struggling 
against superior force, when Sir R. Peel, on 
his accession to office in 1826, undertook the 
momentous task of remodelling the whole 
penal code. 

Mr. Buxton gives an interesting account 
of the impressions the House had made upon 
him, and his position and pursuits there, in 
a letter to his friend Mr. North, whom he 
wished to join him. 

"I do not," he says, " wonder why so many 
distinguished men have failed in it. The speak 
ing required is of a very peculiar kind: the 
House loves good sense and joking, and nothing 
else ; and the object of its utter aversion is that 
species of eloquence which is called Philippian. 
There are not three men from whom a fine simile 
or sentiment would be tolerated. All attempts 
of the kind are punished with general laughter. 
An easy flow of sterling plain sense is indispen 
sable ; and this, combined with great powers of 
sarcasm, gives Brougham his station. Canning 
is an exception to this rule ; his reasoning is sel 
dom above mediocrity ; but then it is recom 
mended by language so wonderfully happy, by 
a manner so exquisitely elegant, and by wit so 
clear, so pungent, and so unpremeditated, that 
he continues to beguile the House of its auste 
rity. Tierney has never exerted himself much 
in my hearing. Wilberforce has more native 
eloquence than any of them ; but he takes no 
pains, and allows himself to wander from his 
subject : he holds a very high rank in the esti 
mation of the House. And now let me tell you 
a secret. These great creatures turn out, when 
viewed closely, to be but men, and men with 
whom you need not fear competition. Come 
among us, and I shall be greatly deceived if you 
do not hold a foremost place. My line is dis 
tinctly drawn. I care but little about party 
politics; I vote as I like, sometimes pro and 
sometimes con ; but I feel the greatest interest 
in such subjects as the slave-trade, the condition 
of the poor, prisons, and criminal law. To these 



I devote myself, and I should be quite content 
never to give another vote upon a party ques 
tion." P. 89. 

The slavery question obtained most of his 
attention, and he devoted himself to it with 
an ardour which soon made him the recog 
nised leader of the Abolitionists in Parlia 
ment. To this " blessed service" he was 
earnestly invited, in an impressive letter 
from the venerable Wilberforce in 1821. 
After thirty-three years labour in the cause, 
that veteran philanthropist felt he was no 
longer able to bear the burden and heat of 
the day, and that a successor was needed. 
That cause he bequeathed to Mr. Buxton as 
his "Parliamentary heir-at-law." Several 
causes had been concurring to prepare the 
latter gentleman for this " holy enterprise" 
the horror of slavery, instilled by his mo 
ther in boyhood his connexion with the Af 
rican Institution the dying charge of his sis 
ter-in-law, the beautiful, the eloquent, the 
spiritual Priscilla Gurney, who, with her 
last pulse and last breath, pressed his hand 
and said, " The poor, dear slaves !" His 
most zealous fellow-labourers in this work 
were the two Gurneys, another brother-in- 
law, Mr. Hoare, Mr. Zachary Macaulay, a 
noble-minded philanthropist, and a prodigy 

for information Dr. Lushington, whose 

sound judgment and sagacity were of the 
greatest value, and Lord Suffield, who la 
boured almost alone in the Upper House. 

In 1823 the Anti-Slavery Society was es 
tablished, Mr. Buxton being one of the vice- 
presidents ; and the committee engaged 
warmly in the task of collating evidence, 
and spreading information throughout the 
country. 

" Public feeling was soon roused into activity, 
and petitions began to flow in the lead was 
taken by the Society of Friends; and it was de 
termined that the presentation of their appeal by 
the hands of Mr. Wilberforce should be the 
opening of the Parliamentary campaign." 

Mr. Buxton then gave notice, that on the 
15th of May he would move, That the House 
should take into consideration the state of 
Slavery in the British Colonies. He made 
bis motion accordingly, and an animated de 
bate ensued. Mr. Canning proposed and 
carried certain resolutions as an amendment. 
Their object was to adopt measures for the 
progressive improvement of the slave popu 
lation, so as to prepare them for the enjoy 
ment of civil rights and privileges; and this 
was to be accomplished "at the earliest 
period compatible with the wellbeing of the 
slaves themselves, with the safety of the 
Colonies, and with a fair and equitable con- 
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sideration of the interests of private proper 
ty." 

Mr. Buxton replied in a bold and power- 
ful vindication of the rights of mankind for 
the enslaved negroes. 

In pursuance of the Ministerial resolutions, 
circulars were sent to all the planters, re 
quiring them to do the most reasonable things 
that could be imagined, namely, to provide 
the means of religious instruction and Chris 
tian education for their slaves to put an 
end to Sunday markets and Sunday labour 
to allow slaves to have property by law 
to legalize their marriages to restrain the 
power of arbitrary punishment to abolish 
the corporal punishment of females to ad 
mit the testimony of slaves in courts of jus 
tice to abolish the use of the driving-whip 
in the field, &c. 

These demands produced the fiercest ex 
citement in the West Indians. 

" Thoughts were openly entertained of resist 
ing the innovations of the Government by force 
of arras. It was even proposed to throw off the 
yoke of the mother country, and place them 
selves under the protection of America. They 
could find no language sufficiently bitter to ex 
press their rancour ; and the Colonial Legisla 
tures unanimously refused submission to the 
recommendations of the Government." P. 137. 

When the Order in Council reached De- 
marara, an attempt was made to conceal the 
intelligence from the black population. But 
exaggerated rumours got abroad ; the ne 
groes found the " great king of England " 
had set them free, and they refused to work. 
Compulsion provoked some outrages on per 
son and property; martial law was pro 
claimed. Not a soldier was killed, but more 
than 100 negroes were shot, 47 were subse 
quently tried and executed, and in a week 
ten were torn to pieces by the lash, some 
being condemned to 600 or 700 stripes. 
Smith, the Independent missionary, though 
perfectly innocent, was illegally tried by a 
court-martial, and condemned to be hanged, 
and the Abolitionists at home were loaded 
with abuse. The Government were intimi 
dated, Canning forfeited his pledge to enforce 
the orders, and would do nothing. In Feb 
ruary, 1824, Mr. Buxton wrote thus : 

" The degree of I will not call it opposition, 
but virulence against me is quite surprising. ] 
much question whether there is a more unpopu 
lar individual than myself in the House just at 
this moment. For this I do not care. 

" The slavery question looks wretchedly. 1 
begin to think that, opposed as we are by the 
West Indians, deserted by the Government, and 
deemed enthusiasts by the public, we shall be 
able to do little or nothing; however I rejoice 
that we have tried." P. 143. 



The small anti-slavery party were at 
tacked on all sides, and vituperated as " en 
thusiasts" and "saints." Canning resolved 
to make them scape-goats, and some timid 
counsellors advised that his attack should be 
received in silence. Mr. J. J. Gurney, ever 
confident of truth and freedom, suggested 
words of encouragement, and Mr. Buxton 
came forward nobly in defence of a good 
but odious cause. He held the minister to 
lis pledge, and said 

"I know how reproaches have rung in my 
ears since that pledge was given, and how they 
will ring with tenfold fury now that I call for its 
fulfilment. Let them ring ! I will not purchase 
for myself a base indemnity with such a sting 
as this on my conscience." 

Amidst these discouraging circumstances 
he devoted himself unremittingly to the task 
of procuring digested proofs of the cruelty 
with which the slaves were treated, and the 
rapid decrease of the black population, 
though they multiplied fast wherever they 
were free. In February, 1824, he writes 

" The weight of business, and worse still, o 
thought, which overhangs me at this time, is 
greater than I ever experienced before. I am 
iatigued, I am distressed with fatigue." 

The tide of public opinion ran high against 
the Abolitionists ; none but far-seeing men of 
sterling principle could or did withstand it. 
It was when the enemy thus came in like a 
flood that Mr. Buxton again lifted up his 
standard in the House of Commons, where 
he laid bare the atrocious cruelty of the 
planters and their agents. He was well 
supported by Dr. Lushington, Mr. Evans, 
and Mr. Wilberforce. 

On the 1st June, 1824, Mr. Brougham 
brought forward the case of the missionary 
Smith, in a brilliant and powerful speech of 
four hours length. It produced a great 
effect on the public mind, especially the por 
tion in which he dwelt upon the extraordi 
nary forbearance of the rebel negroes, in the 
midst of provocations too exasperating for 
human nature to endure. 

This debate changed the current of public 
opinion. The people had taken part with 
the oppressors through ignorance. The West 
Indian interest then, as now, could command 
the services of an unscrupulous and power 
ful press. 

" The nation, which before had partaken of 
the consternation of the Government, began to 
awaken to the truth, and from henceforth the 
religious public of England was strongly enlisted 
on behalf of the oppressed missionaries and their 
persecuted followers." 
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By the impartiality of this persecution, 
the planters managed to excite the abhor 
rence of all Evangelical denominations in 
this country. The authorities of Barbadoes 
condemned to death a Wesleyan missionary, 
Mr. Shrewsbury, for the imaginary crime oi 
corresponding with Mr. Buxton, who said in 
the House " 1 never received from, or 
wrote to him, a single letter ; nor did I know 
that such a man existed, till I happened to 
take up a newspaper, and there read, with 
some astonishment, that he was going to be 
hanged for corresponding with me." 

A tyranny so sanguinary, and so blind in 
its fury, aroused the public conscience 
soon as its deeds were known ; and the state 
of feeling was such, that even the House of 
Commons could not long resist made up, 
as it then was, of " West Indians, Govern 
ment men, a few partisans, and a few sturdy 
Abolitionists." On the 1st March, 1826, 
Mr. Buxton presented the London petition, 
signed by 72,000 persons. 

During the following year he occupied 
himself much in collecting and arranging 
evidence on the Slave-trade in its connexion 
with the Mauritius. The atrocities that 
were brought before him in this inquiry 
the cruel rending of family ties the horrors 
of the middle passage the frightful mortali 
ty produced an effect on his benevolent 
heart which was very near proving fatal. 
He was so completely overwhelmed with an 
guish and indignation, that he several times 
left his papers, and paced rapidly up and 
down the lawn, entirely overcome by his 
feelings, and exclaiming aloud, " Oh, it s 
too bad ; it s too bad ! I can t bear it." 
On the next day, which was Sunday, he was 
seized with a fit of apoplexy, and remained 
unconscious till Wednesday, when he began 
to show symptoms of recovery. 

"I am glad," said he, " that the first object I 
noticed was my wife. I well remember the ex 
pression of deep anxiety upon her countenance. 
To her delight I spoke to her, and the words I 
used were those which expressed my unbounded 
affection towards her." P. 192. 

This alarming seizure produced a pro 
found sensation among all his friends ; and 
the Abolitionists, in the greatest solicitude, 
made hourly inquiries about his health, till 
he was pronounced convalescent. 

It is satisfactory to know that Mr. Bux- 
ton s labours in connexion with the Mauri 
tius case were crowned with complete suc 
cess. 

" Long unnoticed and unchecked by the Go 
vernment at home, the evil had grown up and 
flourished ; but it withered in a day. Those who 



had readily joined in it while veiled from sight, 
now shrunk from the light which fell upon 
their doings." 

In this good work Mr. Buxton derived 
great assistance from Mr. Jeremie, a gentle 
man singularly devoted to the truth and the 
right, without any selfish regard to conse 
quences, who had held a public office in St. 
Lucia, but had there ruined his prospects 
by the boldness with which he struggled 
against the ill treatment of the slaves. 

For three years the question of Colonial 
Slavery was suffered to rest ; but public 
opinion was gaining strength, and the agita 
tion was becoming more popular. If, said 
Mr. Buxton, in 1827, " a man had a large 
share of reputation, he would lose the greater 
part of it by espousing the cause of the 
slaves ; if he had a moderate share, he 
would lose all." But it was not so in 1830. 
The Anti-Slavery feeling had gained ground, 
and the planters had lost the public sym 
pathy. 

" They had hurled back the quiet suggestions 
of Government with every expression of defiance 
and contempt they had punished the rebel ne 
groes with a severity which shocked every feeluag 
of humanity they had condemned Smith to the 
gallows, and thus turned the Independents against 
them they forced Shrewsbury to fly for his life, 
and the Wesleyans were aroused the Baptist 
chapels were razed to the ground, and the Bap 
tists became their enemies." P. 243. 

It was now felt that the idea of mitigating 
slavery was hopeless. It was useless to 
think any more of lopping off the branches. 
There was a fixed determination to root out 
the abomination thoroughly and at once. This 
determination was greatly strengthened by a 
meeting held in Edinburgh, in which Mr. 
(now Lord) Jeffrey made an eloquent speech, 
urging the meeting to aim at nothing short 
of " abolishing slavery at the earliest prac 
ticable period." But Dr. Andrew Thomson 
broke in with a vehement protest against 
any further pretexts for delay, exclaiming 
" We ought to tell the Legislature plainly 
and strongly that no man has a right to 
property in man that there are 800,000 in 
dividuals sighing in bondage under the in 
tolerable evils of West Indian slavery, who 
have as good a right to be free as we our 
selves have that they ought to be free and 
that they must be made free." 

This bold expression of Christian and 
manly sentiment caused the meeting to se 
parate in confusion, but only to reassemble 
a few days later, " when a most eloquent 
speech having been made by Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, a petition for immediate emanci- 
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adopted, to which 22,000 signa- i 520,000 in twenty y 
tures were rapidly subscribed." P. 248. | bers had more than doubled. 



pation was 



But Government was still for 



August, 

i.e. their num. 
In 1831, Mr. 

_ gentle Buxton dwelt upon this fact in a powerful 

treatment with the planters, for humouring speech. He showed that the law of nature, 
their prejudices, and trusting to their good I which is too strong for climate, for war, for 
intentions, as if they had any. " If patience j savage life, for vice and misery, yields at 
be a virtue, then was the administration most once to the cultivation of sugar by slaves. 
virtuous, with such fortitude did they submit 

to the suffering of the slaves." They knew "Where the blacks are free they increase. 
that the slaves were cruelly ill-treated ^ ut let there ^ e a change in only one circum- 
havin no legal redress for any wrongs in- 1 stance let th population be the same in every 



m be slaves instead of free 



men, and the current is immediately stopped." 
His Biographer adds 



flicted on them, and being compelled to work, 
in Jamaica, for example, nineteen hours a day 
during crop-time, and fourteen and a half 
at other seasons, with intervals for rest and 

food amounting to two hours and a half. " The appalling fact was never denied, that at 
Still in the charitable eye of Government, I the time of the abolition of the slave-trade, the 
the masters were humane and honourable j number of slaves in the West Indies was 800,000: 
men, from whom all desirable ameliorations! 11 1830 it was 700,000 ; that is to say, in twenty, 
might be, in due time, expected. They might ; h a r Q e ? &gt;? ars Jt had diminished by 100,000. In 
n . ..ii,nTS 1834 &gt; when emancipation took place, the law ot 



as well have waited for the negro s skin to 
turn white ! 

In the four " Crown colonies," Demerara, 
Berbice, Trinidad, and St. Lucia, where 
slavery was mildest, and where some miti 
gations had been enforced, the registered 
punishments inflicted by the magistrates in 
the two years 1828-9 amounted to 68,921, 
of which 25,094 were inflicted upon females. 
Allowing the legal number of 25 stripes for 
each punishment, we have an aggregate of 
1,350,000 stripes inflicted by the magistrates 
in these four colonies alone, and this on the 
sworn testimony of the planters themselves 
P. 253. 

Captain S. Hodgson, in his " Truths from 
the West Indies," shows what slavery was, 
and at the same time reveals the true secret 
of" West Indian distress," about which we 
hear so much at present. 



There are few 



)rietors resident 



bona Jide propi 
on the spot ; the greater part of the estates are 
mortgaged to nearly their full value, and "are su 
perintended by some of the mortgagees or their 
agents. These people have no idea beyond 
grinding out of the property the largest possible 
sum in the shortest possible period, perfectly in 
different to the eventual ruin they must entail by 
the overworking of the soil ; and having no 
athy for the slaves, whom they literally re 
as cattle, they think alone of the present 
gain to themselves. Where the proprietor re 
sides, 1 have generally observed him kind, and 
his people happy and contented." 

No wonder then that the population de 



sympat 
gard as 



nature resumed its force, the population began 
to increase, and the census of 1844 proves that 
in the twelve previous years the black population 
in fourteen of the islands had increased by 
54,000." P. 261. 

Up to the hour of Abolition, the cruelties 
of the planters increased, and also their 
rancour against the religious instruction of 
the negroes, as, to adopt their own words, "in 
compatible with the existence of slavery." 
At length it became evident that in a very 
short time there would be a general revolt 
of the negroes, the consequences of which 
would be fearful. A partial insurrection 
in Jamaica brought on the crisis, and made 
the wrath of the planters overflow all bounds. 
They were resolved to extinguish Chris 
tianity in the island ; accordingly they de 
stroyed seventeen chapels, and inflicted on 
the pastors and their flocks every species of 
cruelty and insult. 

" I stake my character," said Mr. Buxton, 
" on the accuracy of the fact, that negroes have 
been scourged to the borders of the grave, un 
charged with any crime, save that of worshipping 
their God." 

The Rev. Messrs. Knibb and Burchell 
were banished, and arrived in England at 
the very juncture when their evidence be 
fore the Parliamentary Committees, then 
sitting in both Houses, was of the utmost 
value. The Committees reported: Two 
points seemed established 1. That there 

creased with awful rapidity. During ten J was no remedy for slavery but extirpation ; 
years, the slaves of the fourteen sugar- j 2. That its abolition was safe. The Re- 
growing colonies diminished to the number form Bill had passed a Reform Ministry 
of 45,800 persons, while the free black po- were in Downing Street, and they undertook 
pulation in Demerara had (exclusive of and accomplished the great work of eman- 
rnanurnissions) doubled in fourteen years ; | cipation ; but it required the mo4 strenuous 
and the free negroes of Hayli had increased and determined efforts of the Anti-Slavery 
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party in the House, and out of doors, to pro 
cure a satisfactory measure. Mr. Buxton s 
firmness and fidelity were tried more by the 
entreaties of ministerial friends, than by all 
the fury of the West Indians. On the day 
that Mr. Stanley brought in his bill, July 6. 
1833, he wrote : 

" It retains the apprenticeship of twelve years 
which makes me very indignant, and would make 
me very unhappy, if I did not indulge the hope 
that we shall be able to beat them out of it in 
committee." 

He moved an amendment on this point, 
and suggested one year as a sufficient ap 
prenticeship. The amendment was lost by 
a minority of only seven. Mr. Howley then 
consented to reduce the term to seven years. 
Mr. Buxton voted for the grant of 20,000,000 
to the planters ; but persevered, as 
amendment, that half the sum should be re 
tained till the termination of the appren 
ticeship. On the 7th August, 1833, the Bill 
passed the Lower House, and went, with lit 
tle delay, through the Lords. 

"I would," writes Miss Buxton, "that Mr. 
Wilberforce had lived one fortnight longer, that 
my father might have taken back to him fulfilled, 
the task he gave him ten years ago !" 

The effect of the news in the West Indies 
was most gratifying. All evil prognostica 
tions were falsified by the admirable conduct 
of the negroes. The 1st of August, 1834, 
was spent by them in religious exercises. 
There was the profoundest joy and gratitude, 
but not an act of impropriety. 

Mr. Buxton refused at first to join in the 
subsequent movement against the appren 
ticeship ; but he was constrained, by the 
undeniable abuses perpetrated by the mas 
ters, to admit the necessity of abolishing it. 
They broke their bargain. They took the 
twenty millions, but laboured to retain 
slavery under another name. They had no 
excuse for this. The negroes acted admirably 
not an instance of provocation did they 
afford. 

"My expectations," says Mr. Buxton, "are 
surpassed. God s blessing has been on this 
perilous work of humanity." 

He greatly rejoiced when the apprentice 
ship was abolished, and candidly confessed 
that he had been quite wrong on this point. 
While Joseph Sturge and the Anti-Slavery 
party had been quite right on this score, the 
planters have no right to complain. Had 
they honestly stood by their contract, they 
might have enjoyed the full benefit of the 
apprenticeship. 

VOL. ix. 15 



Subsequently Mr. Buxton devoted himself 
with great zeal to the question of the Slave 
Trade, which he laboured to abolish, by 
establishing trade and commerce and Chris 
tian Missions in Africa. The Aborigines in 
that continent had been brought under his 
notice by the ReV. Dr. Philip, with whom 
he co-operated in protecting the Hottentots. 
It was with the view of more effectually de 
stroying the traffic in slaves, that he took 
such an active part in getting up the Niger 
Expedition, which he watched with the 
liveliest and most prayerful interest, and 
whose melancholy failure overwhelmed him 
with sorrow. Yet it was the climate alone 
that dashed his hopes. In every other 
respect his expectations were fully real 
ized. 

He felt deeply for the wrongs inflicted 
upon our fellow-men in connexion with 
European colonization. The spirit that has 
more or less actuated those who have pro 
moted it, was curiously exemplified by the 
Dutch. In 1652 the first Dutch settlement 
was formed, and " the curse of Christian 
neighbours" fell upon the helpless owners 
of the land, now known as "Cape Colony." 
Van Kiebech the governor, was vexed to see 
so many fine head of cattle with the savages, 
and he writes in his journal, that if it had 
been allowed, he might in one day have de 
prived them of 10,000 head. With 150 
men it might have been done, as the natives 
came unarmed, not having the least suspicion 
that white men and Christians could be dis 
honest or treacherous. A day or two later, 
this philosophic governor " wondered at the 
ways of Providence, which permitted such 
noble animals to remain in the possession of 
heathens." 

They were not long suffered to retain 
them. Their rich lands and herds became 
the spoiler s prey. This peasantry, once so 
industrious, so frugal, so wealthy in flocks 
and herds so honest and confiding were 
gradually subjected to the capricious 
tyranny of the Dutch boors, who brought 
down their hearts by the heaviest labours, 
and the most revolting punishments. 

"Beneath this grinding misery their numbers 
had dwindled, their persons had become dwarfed, 
and their minds brutalized, till the very Negro 
Slaves looked down on them as lower and baser 
drudges, far below the level of mankind." 
P. 209. 

It is this degradation of manhood that is 
the chief curse of tyranny, and that makes 
it so great a sin. Mr. Buxton had the un 
speakable satisfaction of seeing the Hotten 
tots liberated by our Government, through 
his instrumentality, A resolution of the 
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House of Commons, which he regarded as 
their Magna Charta, was carried unanimous 
ly in July, 1828. Mr. Buxton expected 
that a thousand blessings would accompany 
liberty, and he was right. So early as 1832, 
we find the following testimony borne to the 
conduct of the Hottentots in the Kat River 
settlement : " By patient labour, with man 
ly moderation and Christian temperance, 
they have converted the desert into a fruit 
ful field." 

Colonel Bell, the Government Secretary 
of the Colony, says that as free labourers 
and small farmers, they have made " a very 
surprising progress. A large portion of them, 
from being an indolent, intemperate, and 
improvident class, have, since a field was 
opened for virtuous ambition, become in 
dustrious, sober, and prudent in their con 
duct." Colonel Wade bears similar testi 
mony. The Rev. Dr. Philip, to whom this 
people is under the deepest obligation for 
his zeal on their behalf, thus contrasts the 
condition of the bondsmen with that of the 
free, and the pictures are very suggestive, 
and tell us that we should never despair of 
any tribe of mankind however degraded, and 
that vices and defects which we are ac 
customed to ascribe to blood, or colour, or 
malformation of the skull and other causes, 
are really the faults of oppression and mal 
treatment : 

" Regarded by the Negro Slaves as only fit to 

be their drudges ; despised by the Caffres, and by ^ aiea , ine new s j sler] 

all the natives in a state of freedom; and repre- By doing so he gave great offence to his 

sented by traders as scarcely possessing the Church friends, who ascribed to him the 

human form, as the most filthy stupid beings in wish to destroy the Establishment; but had 

the world, as scarcely to be considered belonging ; his views prevailed had the Appropriation 

to the human race, the Kat River now presents a Clause not been weakly abandoned, not only 

scene of industry, sobriety, decency, not surpassed wou]d the j rish Church now rest 

by the peasantry of any country in Europe. - - - 



How has it been," he asked, "that truth 
itself, backed by a Protestant establishment, by a 
Protestant king, a Protestant army, a Protestant 
parliament that truth itself, so far from advanc- 
ng, has not kept her ground against error ? My 
solution of the question is, that we have resorted 
to force where reason alone could prevail. We 
have forgotten that though the sword may do its 
work mow down armies, and subdue nations 
it cannot carry conviction to the understanding 
of men ; nay, the very use of force tends to create 
a barrier to the reception of that truth which it 
intends to promote. We have forgotten that there 
is something in the human breast no base or 
sordid feeling, the same which makes a generous 
mind cleave with double affection to a distressed 
and injured friend, and which makes men cleave 
with tenfold fondness deaf to reason, deaf to 
remonstrance, reckless of interest, prodigal of life 
to a persecuted religion. I charge the failure 
of Protestant truth in converting the Irish, upon 
the head of Protestant ascendency. * * * 

" I like the bill, and shall vote for it ; first be 
cause tithe is adjusted ; secondly, because stipend 
is to be measured by duty ; thirdly, because edu 
cation is to be granted. I like, and shall vote for 
the bill, lastly, because it bears no affinity to the 
old, overbearing system of Protestant ascendency ; 
and because, as I have so often said, it gives my 
faith fair play ; because, at last, the Protestant 
religion will do herself justice. Stripped of her 
odious disguise, she will appear to the Irish what 
we know she is. She will appear in her natural, 
her peaceful, her charitable, her attractive 
character." P. 391. 



In the same enlightened spirit he advo 
cated the new system of National Education. 



They are building themselves good houses, they 
are very decently clothed, their industry is ad 
mitted even by their enemies." 

They travel considerable distances to at 
tend worship profiting much by their re 
ligious instruction ; and their children, who 
are acute and intelligent, they send regular 
ly to the mission schools. 

With all his zeal for Protestantism, Mr. 
Buxton never swerved from the principles 
of religious liberty in regard to the Roman 
Catholics : he voted for Emancipation in 
1829. And though sincerely attached to 
the Church of England, and anxious for its 
influence and stability, he voted for the 
Appropriation clause in the Irish Tithe 
Bill of the Whigs. In regard to the Estab 
lished Church of Ireland, he gave eloquent 
expression to sentiments which are not 
even now without their importance and 
significance: 



firmer foundation, not only would Protest 
antism have flourished more ; but most of 
the difficulty which has since beset Irish 
Government would have been obviated ; and 
particularly the serious embarrassments 
arising out of the Poor Law might have been 
avoided. What a long train of calamitous 
consequences may follow a single act of 
expediency imposed by the exigencies of 
party ! 

Though death had more than once made 
breaches in Mr. Buxton s family circle, arid 
his parental affection, which was unusually 
strong, had to endure heavy shocks, yet no 



man could be 
lations, or in the 



happii 
be fri 



Vier in his domestic re- 
iends that surrounded 



him. Frequently in his private meditations 
and prayers, and in his correspondence, he 
breaks forth in earnest expressions of grati 
tude to God for the peculiar blessings thus 
conferred on him. Like other great men of 
simple character and genial spirit, he loved 
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to unbend with little children, to mingle in 
their sports, and accommodate himself to 
their capacities ; and accordingly he se 
cured their confidence and love. 

In 1837, he lost his election at Wey- 
mouth, because he refused to open public- 
houses, and " lend" money to the extent of 
1000. This event caused much regret to 
his former supporters, who presented him 
with a gratifying testimonial. 

From no less than twenty-seven different 
places were proposals made to him to stand 
as a candidate, but he felt at liberty to take 
advantage of the opportune repose afforded 
him, and accordingly declined them all. In 
1839 and 1840, he made a journey through 
France and Italy, during which he wrote a 
number of interesting letters, describing the 
scenes he passed through. At Rome he 
visited the prisons, and made valuable sug 
gestions to the Pope and his ministers as 
to their improvement, which was greatly 
needed. 

He returned to England in tolerable 
health, impatient to resume his African 
labours. . A meeting to promote the civili 
zation of that continent was held on the 1st 
June, 1840, in Exeter Hall, Prince Albert 
in the chair. There was a great array of 
the nobility present, and the papers described 
it as a " most grand and magnificent display 
of national feeling." Mr. Buxton moved 
the first resolution. 

Shortly after this meeting of the African 
Civilization Society, Her Majesty conferred 
upon him the rank of a baronet, without any 
suggestion to that effect from his friends. 
No man was better entitled to such an 
honour. Though no longer in Parliament, 
he was still busy with his schemes for the 
good of mankind. But his health began to 
decline, and it was found necessary to re 
strain the activity of his temperament, in 
order to preserve his valuable life. His 
time, however, was come he had fulfilled 
his course and done his work. His last days 
were spent in exercises of ardent devotion. 
His confessions of unworthiness and repent 
ance were emphatic and often repeated, his 
trust in redeeming love unwavering, and 
his prayers most fervent. On its being re 
marked to him, when near his departure, 
that he had a firm hold on Christ, he replied 
in a clear and emphatic manner, "Yes, in 
deed I have ! unto eternal life. 

"On the 19th February, 1844. he was very 
much exhausted, but tranquil in body and mind. 
Towards the afternoon, symptoms of increasing 
oppression returned ; and as the evening advanced 
it was evident he was entering the valley of the 
shadow of death. He sank into a quiet sleep, 
his family collected round his bed but no longer 



to be recognised by their honoured head : it was 
only to watch the peaceful departure of the spirit. 
He lay perfectly still, and about a quarter before 
ten o clock, fell asleep in his Lord." P. 589. 

His remains were deposited in the ruined 
chancel of the little church of Overstrand. 
A few weeks after the death of Sir Fowell 
Buxton, a committee was formed for erect 
ing a testimonial to his memory. The pro- 
ject was warmly approved. H.R.H. Prince 
Albert subscribed 50, and the sum of 
2000 was raised. Of this the sable chil 
dren of Africa, whom his labours had so 
greatly blessed, eagerly contributed 450, 
chiefly in pence and half-pence. The tes 
timonial is to be a full-length statue (exe 
cuted by Mr. F. Thrupp), to be placed be 
tween the monuments of Granville Sharp 
and William Wilberforce, in Westminster 
Abbey. 



ART. V. 1. Die Seherin von Prevorst, etc. 
Mitgetheilt von JUSTINUS KEENER. 3te 
Auflage. Stuttgart und Tubingen, 1838. 

2. Arcanes de la Vie Future deuoiles, etc. 
Par M. ALPH. CAHAGNET. Paris, 1848. 

3. The Night Side of Nature. By CATHE- 
RINE CROWE. In 2 volumes. London, 
1848. 

IN all ages and in every country, man 
kind, when alike unguided and untrammelled 
by a definite method of investigation, has 
exhibited the tendency to believe in the ex 
istence of unembodied spirits in general, and 
in that of disembodied human ones in par 
ticular. Nor has this belief or half-belief 
always been dissociated from the supposition 
that such spirits occasionally visit or revisit 
the earth, making themselves sensible to 
people yet in the flesh. It is upon the re 
cords of such apparitions, indeed, that it 
rests its claims as a part of the popular 
creed of the world. It appears that, ac 
cording to the curious works now under re 
view, both ghosts and ghost-seers are as 
plentiful and incontrovertible as ever. We 
are told that the force of public opinion, 
fashioned by the positive or rationalizing 
spirit of the ignorant present time, renders 
some of the seers and believers in ghosts 
afraid, and others of them ashamed to con 
fess their experiences and convictions ; but 
that there are multitudes of both these sorts 
of spiritualists in the society, of every grade 
and kind, of the miserable and sense-be 
clouded age in which we live . Moreover, 
not only did Plato, Pliny, Henry More, 
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Donne, Matthew Hale, Samuel Johnson, 
Addison, and a host of other worthies, be 
lieve in such appearances, but there is actu 
ally a band of living authors on the subject. 
Among the Germans, Passavant and 
Eschenmayer and Ennemoser, to say no 
thing of Stilling and Kerner and Schubert, 
have all investigated this shadowy question 
in the character of believers ; and no one, 
who knows anything of the former three of 
those men, will deny the great ability and 
vast erudition they bring to the discussion 
of their theories, whatever may be said of 
the weak-eyed mysticism of Schubert, Ker 
ner, and Jung-Stilling. Such is a brief 
statement of the most important fact of 
the existence of ghost-seers and ghost-be 
lievers, implying that of ghosts to see and 
believe in. Let us now take a glance at 
the other side of the subject. 

There have always been Sadducees in 
the world, as well as in Jewry. There 
have everywhere existed Empirics, or men 
for experience, and not only in the schools 
of ancient Greece. It is these men who 
have ever been the bitterest enemies of the 
poor ghost. True to the sensuous instinct, 
which shapes their purely phenomenal sci 
ence, they have impetuously rejected the 
conception of unincorporated finite spirits, 
as at once nonentities and impossibilities. 
Admitting only phenomena, as observed by 
the healthy sensation and the healthy con 
sciousness of the race ; admitting only such 
phenomena, together with generalizations 
drawn from such phenomena, into their 
schemes of the universe, the appearance of 
incorporeal spirits to the sensibility of the 
human nervous system has infallibly and 
necessarily been excluded from their sys 
tems. This merely scientific generation of 
thinkers ignores the very evidence on the 
other side of the question as corrupted and 
useless; ghost-seeing being nothing but a 
disease, ghost-seers are incapable of stating 
their own case in a trustworthy manner. 
There is so much of truth in this way of 
thinking, that we find the ingenuous author 
ess of the Night Side of Nature confessing 
that, after all that has been experienced and 
written about ghosts and ghost-seeing, there 
is nothing like scientific evidence of the 
facts yet forthcoming. Full of faith and 
enthusiasm in the cause of apparitions 
though she is, she candidly allows that, so 
far as a scientific or empirical judgment is 
concerned, the whole subject still remains 
in the region of opinion. Now the Sad- 
du&lt;jaic spirit gained the decided and all but 
supreme ascendency over the mind of Eu 
rope in the course of the last century. Even 
those faithful souls who continued 1o hold 



by the mysteries of Christianity, and still 
more those who only thought they did or 
pretended to do so, acquired the habit of 
calling everything to the bar of concrete 
experience. Rationalism became the spirit 
of all criticism. Positivism was the exclu 
sive methodology of the age. Wonders 
j ceased, for everything was to be explained 
on natural principles. Miracles, witchcraft, 
philosopher s stones, elixirs of life, powders 
of attraction, oracles and ghosts had been 
only dreams of the black night, or mirages 
of the grey morning ; and they were now 
banished for ever from the horizon of life by 
the ascending sun of civilization. This 
bringing down of every asserted thing to 
the measure of the sensuous experience of 
the age was easily put in execution upon 
ghostly apparitions. They were spectral 
illusions, they were coincidences, they were 
peculiar dreams, they were this and they 
were that. One thing was certain, at least, 
they were not ghosts. In fine, it became a 
mark of vulgarity to suppose for a moment 
they could be spirits. Accordingly it is 
true that, to the present hour, very few peo 
ple can find courage enough even to raise 
the question ! 

In the meantime, however, a change has 
begun to come over the spirit of the time. 
The positive, experiential philosophy of the 
eighteenth century has been questioned. 
Both its methodology and its results have 
been being weighed in the balance, and, 
in the sincere judgment of the ablest men of 
the new time, found miserably wanting. 
Accordingly all the pristine beliefs and 
objects of inquiry, which it had rejected 
with disdain, are now come in for re-exa 
mination. All its negative judgments are 
to be revised, ghost-seeing among the rest. 
Thoughtful men are no longer content with 
denial : they begin to see that the limited 
experiences of an individual, or of an indi 
vidual age, constitute no criterion for those 
of another individual or another age. The 
best thinkers of the nineteenth century are 
becoming sceptics, in the sense of being 
considerers, not deniers. The whole of 
society is as usual sharing the movement. 
There is a danger of the immethodical mind, 
indeed, swinging to the opposite extreme of 
unreflective credulity. Rash and incapable 
writers are showing the example of unlearn 
ing the lesson of the positive school or epoch, 
and going right back into the younger 
age, the more elementary school that pre 
ceded it. It is clear that the reconsidera 
tion of the ghost question is not now to be 
settled exactly as our grandfathers did it, 
and the views of our fathers to be left alto 
gether out of the question, as if they, for- 
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records of physical science are full of in 
stances in which genuine researchers, men 
formed by nature and trained by toil for the 
life of observation, have misstated the least 
complicated phenomena. Nor would the 
intelligent public not be amused, as well as 
astonished, if they only knew how very few 
of the noisy host of professing men of sci 
ence, in even this matter-of-fact country, 
ever discover a single new fact ; ever de 
scribe with irreversible fidelity a new phe 
nomenon of any significance ; ever add one 
true word to the written science of the 
world. 

If, however, it be one of the hardest of 
problems to make observations with unbi 
assed simplicity and useful accuracy on 
inorganic nature, the difficulty is greatly 
enhanced when there are superadded the 
phenomena of vitality to those of chemical 
affinity, mechanical cohesion, and celestial 
gravitation, as is the case in the science of 
physiology. Mechanics is the science 
which was first brought to something like 



sooth, had lived in vain. That were no 
thing less than a kind of dotage or second 
childhood of the human mind ; a second 
childhood wanting the beauty, innocence, 
and boundless promise of the first. Nobody 
that understands the government of God, or 
perceives the on-growing evolution of the 
destiny of mankind, can fail to perceive that 
positive science must be at least one of our 
guides in the renewed investigation of all 
this difficult and mysterious class of sub 
jects. Not a step must be taken without it. 
It is because we lament to see this great 
principle wholly misunderstood among the 
mesmerists, oneirologists, and pneumatolo- 
gists of Germany, France, America, and 
Great Britain, that we propose to devote a 
few pages to the discussion of the subject of 
ghosts and ghost-seers. It will furnish the 
reader with a clue to the method in which 
alone all such researches must be carried 
on, if they are to lead to satisfactory results; 
and it may also forewarn and forearm his 
mind against the rambling and unprincipled 

speculations of scientific fanatics. perfection; and the reason is obvious, for 

Since, then, the inquiry is to be inexora- the phenomena with which it is conversant 
bly conducted on the inductive principle, are not only the nearest to the senses of the 
let us begin with the facts of the case. I observer, but they are the least complicated 
Here it is once for all to be premised that ! ones in creation. Then followed astronomy 
the accurate and sufficient observation of | in the process of time ; and then chemistry, 
the constituent facts of the universe is a the phenomena of which are still more corn- 
most difficult, as it is an all-important de- plicated than those of the science of stars ; 
partment of science. Few people are aware : and it is clear to every thoughtful and com- 
of the extreme difficulty of the art of simple petent mind that physiology is now await- 
observation. That art consists not only in j ing the consummation of chemistry. When 
the ability to perceive the phenomena of , the vast complexity of the science of physi- 
natu re through unclouded eyes, but also of I ology is considered with thoughtfulness, 
the talent to describe them in unobstructed and when it is remembered that chemistry 
and transparent words. To observe pro- is still so far from perfection that the che- 
perly in the very simplest of the physical j mist cannot construct a particle of sugar, or 
sciences requires a long and severe train- any other organic substance, although he 
ing. No one knows this so feelingly as the j knows the exact quantities of charcoal and 
great discoverer. Faraday once said that water of which it is composed, the reader 
he always doubts his own observations, will not be astonished to find that M. Comte, 
Mitscherlich, on one occasion, remarked to the amplest yet the most severe representa- 
a man of science of our acquaintance that it tive of positive science that European influ- 
takes fourteen years to discover and estab 
lish a single new fact in chemistry. An 
enthusiastic student one day betook himself 
to Baron Cuvier with the exhibition of a new 
organ, we think it was a muscle, which he 
supposed himself to have discovered in the 



body of some living creature or other ; but 
the experienced and sagacious naturalist 
kindly bade the young man return to him 
with the ?ame discovery in six months. 
The Baron would not even listen to the stu 
dent s demonstration, nor examine his dis 
section, till the eager and youthful dis 
coverer had hung over the object of inquiry 
for half a year ; and yet that object was a 



have yet produced, speaks of the for- 
mer department of knowledge as hardly yet 
within the bounds of positive science. He 
characterizes it as just emerging into that 
sphere. 

But there is a science more intricate still 
than the physiology of organization. The 
phenomena of thought, motion, and passion, 
fall within the reach of positive observation 
in the direct proportion in which these phe 
nomena are connected with the nervous sys 
tem, or cerebro-spinal axis, of those organ 
isms in which they transpire. Not to inter 
meddle with the question of phrenology, and 
to unite the most diverse systems, we shall 



mere thing of the senses ! In a word, the for the meantime call this possible science 
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by the name of physio-psychology. Its ob 
ject is, or shall be, to investigate psycholo 
gical or spiritual phenomena, in so far as 
such phenomena are dependent on the phy 
siological condition of the brain, spinal cord, 
and nervous systems. Something has al 
ready been done in this fifth or five-fold sci 
ence already, something in the way of facts 
by the medical psychologists, something by 
the phrenologists, and something in the way 
of formulas by the metaphysicians ; but very 
little after all. Still more than mere physi 
ology, it is a science of the future. It is the 
most inextricable of all the physical depart 
ments ; for not only are its phenomena com 
plicated with those of all the other physical 
sciences physiology, chemistry, astronomy, 
and mechanics ; but it also stretches towards, 
and lies in the light of another world than that 
of atoms. To make accurate and profitable 
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ences, as they may be denominated for the 
moment, have reached something like a con 
summation. Indeed it is probable, if not 
certain, that the physiology of the nervous 
system is not yet sufficiently advanced for 
the purpose under discussion ; although it 
may be time to be collecting instances, and 
classifying them for ulterior methodization, 
just as physiology was begun long before 
chemistry approached perfection. The te 
nor of the foregoing observations is at any 
rate utterly to destroy the value of all for 
mer observations, that is of all old ghost- 
stories, in so far as anything like science is 
concerned. It is highly creditable to the au 
thor of the third of those works, which have 
suggested these remarks, that this principle 
is distinctly recognised in it ; and that even 
in connexion with the contemporaneous 
cases which are there related. Nor was this 



observations in this sphere of inquiry must 

be the most difficult of all earthly tasks of & . r . v ^_- r _,^.. 

the sort. If the observer in chemistry or cal wonders is not a whit better than its pre- 
botany requires to be a man of long experi- decessors in this particular respect. Its 
ence, great patience, precision, and freedom, 
the observer in this high domain must be 



of extraordinary extent and profundity 



of knowledge, entirely liberated from the 
dominion of hypothesis and opinion, calm, 
clear, and belonging to the present day. It 



confession unnecessary, for this large and 
interesting collection of physio-psychologi- 



merit consists in the vivid, forcible, idioma 
tic, and memorable way in which it is writ 



ten. It contains a fund of lively and some 



what impressive reading, and it will be very 
extensively read. But its scientific value is 
nothing. It wants dates, names, medical 

must be evident that this last requisite is cs- j observations, circumstances, analyses of the 
sential. The names of Plato, Aristotle, Ba- j physical and spiritual character of the seers, 
con, or Newton, are of no authority in this | as well as those of the narrators, and all 
region, for it actually did not exist to the j those searching details which are necessary 
scientific consciousness of the time in which | to a methodical comparison of instances, 
they lived. In fact, every past observation There is not a single point of solidity for 
or narrative that may seem to belong to this the man of induction to plant his foot upon for 
science, but which cannot be repeated to- the purpose of taking his first step. The 
day, must go for nothing. This is the rule whole fabric sinks away from him like 
in all the other sciences ; or rather they clouds. 



have needed no rule about it, but the heroes 
of these sciences have instinctively begun 
anew, as soon as these sciences have become 
the definite objects of conscious methodical 
inquiry. Now, it is precisely in this ele 
vated and exceedingly complicated province 
of investigation that the question of ghosts 
and ghost-seers is involved. It is in this 
shadowy border-land betwixt physiology pro 
per and pure psychology that apparitions 
wander, be these apparitions what they may. 
This is the sole haunt and region of all such 
questionable shapes. The amount of ac 
quaintance with all the inferior strata of 
science, and the degree of skill in the disen 
tangling of scientific intricacies, which are 
absolutely indispensable for anything like a 
successful inquiry in these perilous shades 
of nature, must be equally rare and extra 
ordinary. It was quite impossible 



enter this field of research till the 



present 



age, in the course of which the inferior sci- 



It is not to be concluded, however, that 
books of this sort are totally without value 
of any kind, although they are possessed of 
no utility .whatever in relation to science. 
They may conduce to make the unscientific 
but profound impression on the mind of the 
reader, that there is some actual basis in na 
ture for such things as they record ; such 
things as presentiments, warning-dreams, 
wraith-seeing, and ghost-seeing. The mul 
titude of the cases narrated, their constant 
recurrence at all times and places, their ex 
treme similarity in all sorts of local and tem 
porary circumstances, and the fact published 
in the works now under review that enor 
mities of the kind are quite as rife in our own 
days, and in our own houses, and among our 
own friends, as ever they were, combine to 
indicate the great, broad, common under 
ground of some vast and complicated order 
of neglected and misunderstood phenomena. 

Although our rigour concerning the col- 
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lecting of facts in this ambiguous science 
of physio-psychology cannot well be ex 
ceeded, and although as men of science we 
cannot relax our demands an iota in that re 
spect, we are willing, with the help of faith 
and fancy as well as charity, to suppose that 
every word in such ghost- books is not only 
morally, but also scientifically true : we 
shall voluntarily labour under this illusion, 
until we shall have said whatever else is 
necessary to the understanding of the ques 
tion that lies beyond the so-called facts. 
The reader will observe, upon the very 
threshold of this second department of the 
subject, that the mere fact of all these 
seemings or phenomena does by no means 
imply the theory either of spectral illusions 
or of ghosts. The conception of spectral il 
lusions on one hand, and that of ghosts on the 
other, are devices of the human mind, con 
trived for the purpose of explaining the ap 
pearances in question. The vast majority 
of those who read such books as the Invisi 
ble World Displayed, are no doubt accus 
tomed to think that, if the truth of the sto 
ries be established, there is no longer any 
room to doubt the visitation of spirits. They 
leap at once from the wonder to the ghost, 
not observing that the ghost is only one way 
among many possible ones of explaining 
the wonder. The medical mind of this age, 
again, being acquainted with the fact of 
sensuous illusions in deliriums and other 
cerebral disorders, refers it as instinctively 
and as instantaneously to the illusion of the 
senses. The ghost of the vulgar and the 
spectre of the medical theorist are equally 
hypothetical. Neither of them is in the phe 
nomena ; they are both inventions of the 
mind perplexed by extraordinary appear 
ances ; they are rival hypotheses of the 
same fact. Two night wanderers see a high 
and glimmering light in the distance ; one 
of them thinks it is on the top of a tower at 
sea, the other that it is upon the summit of 
an inland hill ; the tower and the hill are 
the things they severally put under the 
flame in order to hold it up ; by his sepa 
rate supposition the mind of each under 
stands the remote appearance, and he may 
guide himself accordingly. Both of them, 
however, may be wrong. It may be neither 
a lighthouse nor a beacon-fire ; it may be 
one of many other things. It is precisely 
the same with the unusual appearances at 
present under supposititious discussion. 
They may be neither popular ghosts nor 
medical spectres. In these circumstances 
it may be neither uninteresting nor unpro 
fitable to question both of these opinions 
somewhat closely ; it will at least amuse 
the spirits, and exercise the speculative in 



tellect of our patient readers. In deference 
to the science of the day, and courteously 
presuming that they are the more likely to 
be near the truth, the medical spectres 
fall to be examined first. 

In the healthy condition of the eye, the 
optic nerve, and the brain, the phenomenon 
of sight may be represented in parts. There 
is first the visible object, say a tree, sending 
green and other rays of ligb,t to the surface 
of the cornea or first glass of the eyeball ; 
there is then that light so refracted within 
the eye, by its glasses, humours, and lenses, 
as to form an image of the tree upon the re 
tina, precisely like that which is caught 
upon the white table of a camera obscura ; 
and, in the third place, this image is invari 
ably followed by the perception of a tree. 
It is particularly to be observed that we do 
not see the image ; we do not suspect its ex 
istence till science discovers it ; and even 
after it is found out by anatomists and opti 
cians, it is in vain that we endeavour to de 
scry its tiny form. It is the tall pine or 
the enormous oak alone that we behold. It 
can only be stated as an ultimate fact, that 
such a picture in miniature of a great tree 
upon the sound retina of an eye is the cause 
of the perception of the tree by the creature 
that owns the eye. To borrow from Hart 
ley, and accept a hint from all the physical 
sciences of which anything is known, the 
process by which this stupendous result is 
effected, may meanwhile be formulated as a 
vibratory movement instituted among the 
fibrils of the optic nerve and brain by the 
image on the retina, propagated from with 
out inwards. This is not an explanation. 
It is not meant even as a hypothesis. It is 
employed solely as a formula, as a symbol, as 
x, y, or z, is used in algebra. All that is po 
sitive in it is contained in the words propa 
gated from without inwards ; that phrase re 
sembles the little figure two or three in x 2 
or y 3 ; and no one can object to it, for cer 
tainly, be the image s influence on the re 
tina what it may, it is at least shed inwards. 

Nor will this be thought a useless com- 
monplace, when it is remembered that me 
mory can reproduce the perception of the 
tree as well as light ; memory whether 
voluntary or associative. The eye shut, 
one can see the tree a second time. That 
second sight of anything formerly seen with 
the help of light is, in some circumstances, 
so vivid and lifelike as to puzzle the will. 
In the case of painters, and such as are pos 
sessed of delicate optical organizations, the 
lucidity of these secondary images is one of 
the inferior secrets of power. In truth, the 
second-seeing sensibility, of which this is a 
species, is the bodily essential of every kind 
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of artist, from the poet round to the sculptor ; 
and indeed of the man of genius in general. 
Now, as little is known of the mechanism of 
this wonderful process as of that of the first 
sight of things. Yet it seems very clear 
that it consists in part of the inversion of the 
latter one. It depends, in its physical con 
tingency, on a vibratory motion (to speak 
algebraically again) propagated from within 
outwards : and,, in the instance of any one 
object, first seen then remembered, on the 
same vibratory motion, that is the same a;, y, 
or z. The condition which seems to limit 
these images of the memory, at least among 
men as we find them, is a degree of clearness 
much inferior to that of direct sight. The 
tree of memory, the tree of the association 
of ideas, is generally but a faint reflection 
of that which the eye saw. The nearer they 
come to one another, there is the more of one 
element of the artist, for the poet is the 
lightly moved as well as the all-conceiving 
man. In following out these hints concern 
ing the physical nature of the poet, the reader 
must generalize for himself; for the present 
argument does not permit a digression from 
the organs of sense, and the remembrance 
or reproduction of their products. In Blake, 
the painter and mystic poet, this propagation 
from within outwards was so intense as to 
paint the absent and the dead visibly before 
him. Whatever images he remembered in 
whole, or constructed out of parts drawn 
from memory, reached the retina from 
within with outlines so clear, light and shade 
so unmistakable, and colours so true, that he 
could not but believe that he saw them face 
to face. It was in this way that Sir Wil 
liam Wallace, King Robert Bruce, and seve 
ral of the heroes of antiquity, stood before 
him while he painted their portraits with 
equal innocence, enthusiasm, and poetical 
fidelity. There is a poet in Edinburgh, who 
not unfrequently awakes with the remanent 
image of some scene from dreamland in his 
eye, and it is some time till it evanesces. 
In fact, everybody has experienced this sort 
of thing, if not in health, at least in delirium ; 
if not awake, at least asleep. There is a 
state of nervous system brought on by the 
long and inordinate use of alcohol, in which 
the unfortunate victim cannot disentangle 
himself from these images of the associative 
principle or the involuntary memory. He 
cannot distinguish between the real objects 
around him and those second-sights of his ; 
and he is actually more loyal to the latter, 
as might be expected in a morbidly self- 
sensitive frame of body. The case of the 
maniac need scarcely be added to these il 
lustrations of the inverted identity of! 
second and first sensations of things in 



their purely physical contingencies ; for it 
is only of these contingencies that there is 
any question at present. Lastly, there is 
that peculiar condition of the system, in 
which a person apparently in good health, 
but in reality disordered, however obscurely, 
is visited by what are more ordinarily called 
spectral illusions. There are innumerable 
cases of this sort on record. Abercrombie 
and Hibbert, Ferriar and Macnish, Feuch- 
terleben and Combe, and in fact the medical 
psychologists of every age and country, are 
full of them. Every reader is familiar with 
them. Suffice it in this place, then, that 
these illusions are different in no essential 
respect from those of mania, delirium tre- 
mens, common delirium, and dream. Nor 
do any of them differ materially from the 
landscapes of the Edinburgh poet, or the 
unwearie J sitters c-f the happy Blake. There 
is in reality no difference in kind between 
all of them together, on one hand, and the 
dimmest instance of second sight or remem 
bered sensation that ever transpired in the 
brain of a clodpole on the other. The latter 
could be converted into the like of any one 
of the former by the modification or intensi 
fication, in this degree and in that, of the 
x, y, or z, propagated from within outwards. 
In a word, let x, y, or z, be exalted in tension 
to such a degree as to equal the vividness of 
an actual image in an ordinary and healthy 
man, and there is furnished the physical 
condition of a sensuous hallucination ; and 
that whether the intensification be produced 
by the abatement of other influences, as in 
dreams ; or by actual inflammation, as in 
mania or delirium ; or by compositions of 
these two, as is likely in all the other exam 
ples. Such, in fine, is the fact and the 
theory of the medical spectre, and it is now 
time to see how it confronts the popular 
ghost. 

It is evident that the employment of this 
well-known fact and principle of the sen 
suous illusion, for the purpose of explaining 
away the innumerable narratives concerning 
spiritual apparitions that are current in the 
world, is both feasible and ingenious. It is 
the first thing that occurs to the scientific 
mind indeed ; and there is no doubt that the 
more a physician or a psychologist is ac 
quainted with the boundless variety of dis 
ease in general, and of morbid nervous 
manifestations in particular, the more will he 
cling to this solution of ghost stories. It is 
at once his instinct and his habit to hold by 
analogy, and to render the unknown intelli 
gible by union with the known. The popu 
lar mind perceives, or reads about an appa 
rition, and at once concludes it is a ghost, 
without reflection worthy of the name, 
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without definition, and therefore without in 
telligibility. The medical denier has { 
great advantage over the credulous layman 
His opinion is pronounced with some re 
flection at least, even if it eventually prove 
to have been too little ; it contains a well 
defined conception, and it is perfectly intel 
ligible. But although it is clear and con 
sidered, it is quite possible that it may be 
wrong ; and that either in the way of being 
altogether irrelevant, or in that of being only 
a part of the whole truth of the case. This 
can be determined only by a rigorous induc 
tion of instances ; but we have already ex 
pressed our opinion, along with good reasons 
for it, that there is yet no set of observed 
facts in this region of inquiry worth a single 
straw in the estimation of inflexible science. 
Accordingly our task as critics is properly 
speaking at an end, for no more can be said 
upon the subject till some one compear be 
fore the public with an orderly and definite 
edifice of new observations. But we are to 
suppose that ghost stories are not only 
founded in truth, as they undoubtedly are, 
but that the popular accounts of them are cir 
cumstantially correct ; a thing which nobody 
who knows anything of the history of the 
scientific statement of the facts of nature will 
ever believe. Be it supposed, however, for 
the sake of the discussion. 

The simplest, and perhaps the most beau 
tiful kind of the narratives under review, is 
that of wraiths. Can the medical spectre 
explain the wraith ? The ordinary manner 
in which the wraith is said to be seen is very 
affecting. One dies, or is killed by acci 
dent, or is murdered ; and at the very hour 
in which his dissolution is transpiring, an 
image of him flits before some absent friend 
in another city, in another country, or even 
in another quarter of the globe, who knows 
absolutely nothing of the circumstances of 
extremity under which the sufferer suc 
cumbs. 

" Very lately," snys our modern lady-patron 
ess of the world of spirits, " a gentleman living 
in Edinburgh, whilst sitting with his wife, sud 
denly arose from his seat, and advanced towards 
the door with his hand extended, as if about to 
welcome a visitor. On his wife s inquiring what 
he was about, he answered that he had seen so- 
and-so enter the room. She had seen nobody. 
A day or two afterwards the post brought a let 
ter announcing the death of the person seen." 
Vol. i. p. 240. 

" Mr. H., an eminent artist, was walking arm in 
arm with a friend in Edinburgh, when he sud 
denly left him, saying, Oh, there s my brother! 
He had seen him with the utmost distinctness, 
but was confounded by losing sight of him, with 
out being able to ascertain whither he had van 
ished. News came, ere long, that at that pre 



cise period his brother had died." Vol. i. p 
237. 

" A Scotch minister went to visit a friend, who 
was dangerously ill. After sitting with the in- 
valid for some time, he left him to take some 
rest, and went below. He had been reading in 
the library some little time, when on looking up, 
he saw the sick man standing at the door. God 
bless me, he cried, starting up, how can you be 
so imprudent? The figure disappeared; and 
hastening up stairs he found his friend had ex 
pired." P. 238. 

Such are the appearances called wraiths. 
They seem to steal along the streets, and 
into the freestone houses of Edinburgh, as 
numerously as they glide up Highland glens, 
and hover around Highland sheilings. It is 
said that there is a venerable man of science 
in Great Britain, a man of European repu 
tation, who never loses a friend, or even an 
intimate acquaintance, but he sees a " fetch." 
We never saw such a thing, nor did we 
ever hear anybody say he had ever seen 
one ; but everybody seems to know some 
body who knows that somebody else has 
done so. In fact, the examples of this sort 
of thing which have been published are not 
few, and those which are withheld from 
publicity by the fear of enlightened opinion 
are quite innumerable, it would appear. It 
is upon the number of cases in truth, and on 
the complete similarity of them all, that be 
lief in them can be most securely grounded. 
If there were only a few instances, they 
might be attributable by the doctrine of 
chances, to coincidence. It is with the aid 
of the conception of coincidence, indeed, 
that Hibbert and the medical theorists ex 
plain them away. Nor can it be denied that, 
until it be known how many unsubstantial 
nages of absent friends are not coincident 
with the deaths of these friends, it cannot 
be demonstrated that the number of coinci 
dences is too great for the doctrine of 
chances. The synchronism of the appari- 
ion with the hour of death is the important 
:&gt;oint here, and it is the only one. Yet no 
man is in a condition to settle it scientifi 
cally : and it never will be settled until all 
he apparitions of absent friends, occurring 
during a given time throughout a given 
copulation, shall be collected, and until the 
number of these which were coincident with 
deaths be thereafter eliminated. The pro- 
ortion of the coincidences to the negations 
^ill show whether the former can be com- 
crehended under the doctrine of chances. 
Jntil this vast and difficult collection and 
comparison of instances be undertaken and 
completed, no scientific judgment can be pro- 
lounoed. Does this seem to be too great a 
demand of evidence ? Let the reader con- 
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sider the enormous schemes of observation 
which are necessary to determine astronomi 
cal results. Let him remember how many 
long years of toilsome experimentation are 
necessary to the establishment of some cen- 



made an elaborate induction of all the an 
thropological language of the Old and New 
Testaments, and has come to the conclusion 
that it is implied in the Bible. Guided by 
that induction, considering that it is the part 



tral fact in chemistry. Yet these are physi- of the Scriptures to teach the true view of 
cal subjects, and not once to be compared in | the constitution of man, although astronomy, 
intricacy with the occult phenomena of that ! geology, and medicine, are beyond their pro- 
manifold epitome of nature, the body of man. j vince, and availing himself of some of the 
Nor would such an enterprise be hopeless if questionable results of modern science, that 
it were an attainable one, for the positive ! fanciful orientalist has fashioned the popu- 
number of coincident cases (while nothing lar notion of a human being into a proposi- 
is known concerning their comparative num- j tion. He represents the shapeless spirit as 
her) is apparently so great as to insinuate embodied in the soul, an etherial entity af- 
the suspicion that the apparitions are actu- fecting the form of the body ; and that soul, 



illy connected with the deaths of those who 
appear. This is all that can be claimed in- 



with its indwelling spirit, as incarnated in 
the body. Proceeding from without inwards, 



deed ; but we are quite forgetting that we there is the body first, then the ctheriform 
have agreed to consider everything in these soul, and lastly the spirit. When the earth- 
narratives as if it were already proved, ly house of this tabernacle, the body, is 

It is clear, then, that the present theory dissolved by death, we have a house with 
of sensuous illusion cannot explain, for it God, the soul of ether, not made with hands, 
does not embrace, the connexion of the de- 1 eternal in the heavens. This unfleshed, 
cease of the absent, and sometimes very far I psychical frame is invisible to the ordinary 
distant person, with the appearance of an 
image of him at that very time. If the ap 
parition of Mr. H. s brother was a spectral 
illusion, why did that illusion come upon the 
survivor at that particular time ? This is 
generally thought a triumphant question by 
the believers in ghosts. But it is not so. It 
only shows that, on the gratuitous supposi 
tion that the coincidence is not mere coinci 
dence a supposition which has been made 
for the sake of the argument sensuous il 
lusion is not the whole of the phenomenon. 
It may still be a part of it ; and we shall 
return to this conception in the sequel ; the 
conception, namely, that wraiths, doubles, 
and ghosts, are all spectral illusions, com 
bined with something else. But it is necessa 
ry first to discuss the popular theory of all 
these things, or rather the imaginative sol 
vent of them, which pretends to be a theory 
in certain high places ; for it is by no means 
confined to the vulgar, as has already been 
hinted. It is even beginning to swagger like 
a young science : it is learning the use of 
big resounding words : it is arming itself 
with something like a technical terminology : 
and in a word we must fight it. 

The popular conception of a spirit then, 
as it has been more artistically, if not more 
scientifically figured by people of refine 
ment, is the following ; or rather something 
like it, for it is not easy to describe the vague 
and indefinite image now under considera 
tion. It seems to be essentially dependent 
on the division of a man into three parts 
body, soul, and spirit. This analysis is al 
most universally made by the popular mind, 
and it is very ancient. Professor Bush has 



eye; but it is visible to some peculiar indi 
viduals, or to some peculiar individuals when 
in a peculiar state of nervous system ; or 
it is perceptible by a supposed universal 
sense in them, and thence translated into the 
visible species of that general sense : for 
there are endless refinements and subtleties 
among those adventurous men who, in a 
thing of sheer concrete science, if ever such 
thing were, abandon the method of positive 
observation, and give themselves over to sys 
tem building. 

This view, if it could only be admitted 
with all its suppositions within suppositions, 
laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere, 
would of course explain the whole night 
side of nature at once. It is the popular one 
invested with the pomp and circumstance of 
technicality. It is that which is implied in 
the pneumatology of Swedenborg, that great 
est, purest, most accomplished, and most phi 
losophical of hallucinators. It is that of the 
somnambulists of Mesmer and his disciples. 
It is also that of the poets. English litera 
ture, to say nothing of the ancient and 
foreign muse, abounds in descriptions of this 
psychical configuration ; for we will not call 
it a spiritual body, simply because it does 
not seem to find any countenance whatever 
in the prophecy of St. Paul. It is the legi 
timate child of. poetry, and lying in the 
bosom of its mother, it is not without its 
beauty. Take Shelley s graceful picture of 
the soul of lanthe, 

Sudden arose 
lanthe s soul ; it stood 
All beautiful in naked purity, 
The perfect semblance of its bodily frame. 
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Instinct with inexpressible beauty and grace, 

Each stain of earthliness 
Had passed away ; it re-assumed 
Its native dignity, and stood 

Immortal amid ruin. 
* * * Twas a sight 
Of wonder to behold the body and the soul. 

The selfsame lineaments, the same 

Marks of identity were there ; 
Yet, oh how different ! 

It is painful to disturb this fair image, and 
torment it with all the vulgar and inexorable 
tests of physical science. Nor shall we do 
so. Let it live for ever in the consecrated 
home of the imagination. It is not this fine 
ethereal creation of the poet that is to be 
questioned ; it is the thin etheriform fabrica 
tion of those who believe in ghosts. It will 
be interesting to all, and useful to some 
minds to see how all the conceivable modifi 
cations of this view can stand the scrutiny of 
physical and psychical science. 

It is very obvious then, that if these so- 
called ghosts or psychical bodies be any 
thing at all, they must be either material or 
spiritual, unless some third kind of exist 
ence can be demonstrated to be actually in 
the universe. If they be material, they 
must be solid, liquid, or gasiform ; or at least 
one of the modifications or combinations of 
these forms of matter. In truth, it is sub 
sumed even by the ghost- mongers, as they 
are called by Archdeacon Hare, that they 
are neither solid nor liquid, so that the ga 
seous or vaporiform shapes are the only 
ones that remain for them. Now vapours 
or gases they cannot be, for these simple 
and irresistible reasons. Neither a gas nor 
a vapour can permanently bound a figure, 
even of the most irregular or cloudlike 
species, within our atmosphere. There is a 
principle of diffusion which forbids it. Two 
masses of aeriform matter cannot remain in 
contact. Instantly one such sensible form 
is brought into contact with another, they be 
gin to melt away into each other. Dalton 
discovered many years ago that one gas acts 
as a vacuum to another, and Mr. Graham 
has eliminated the rate of that kind of mu 
tual dissolution with his wonted precision. 
There is no exception to the law ; and a 
most beautiful and beneficent one it is, for 
it is in virtue of it that the carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere does not sink below the oxy 
gen and nitrogen, like water below oil, and 
suffocate the organic kingdoms of nature. 
A man made of air could not exist in inte 
grity one moment in an atmosphere of any 
sort whatever ; and the more etherial the 
thin substance, which such a figure might 
be supposed to be composed of, the more 
rapidly would it evanish. Nor would the 



incoherent speculator improve his position 
by insinuating that there may be, or even 
that there probably is, a finer kind of mat 
ter than even hydrogen, the lightest of the 
gases, for the etheriform body thus invented 
were only still more stringently subject to 
this great ordinance of the Creator. If, on 
the other hand, it were to be surmised by 
: those of the opposite faction, that the force 
of vital affinity may possibly raise their fa 
vourite images above the control of a phy 
sical rule, just as the vital force of the body of 
flesh renders it not amenable to the apparent 
laws of chemical decomposition, the new de 
fence would be no better than a weak in 
vention of the enemy. Organization does 
not defy chemical affinity at all. It only 
unites with it in the production of proximate 
principles, which do not indeed exist in the 
mineral world, but the composition and con 
stitution of which are strictly regulated by 
chemical forces and proportions. Does its 
vitality hinder a plant or an animal from 
being burnt to ashes ? Do not oil of vitriol 
and caustic proceed at once to destroy the 
stoutest organization in the world ? Can the 
power of life interfere with a man s falling 
with accumulating velocity to the ground, 
if he trip himself upon the edge of a preci 
pice ? In one word, the vital forces operate 
always in consentaneity with, never in op 
position to the laws of chemistry and me 
chanics. 

Supposing these erring and extravagant 
spirits to be composed of spiritual sub 
stance, to use the correct phraseology of the 
Westminster Divines, the difficulty of the 
ghost-lover is only enhanced. A part of 
the essential definition of spirit is the simple 
negation that it is insensible. It cannot be 
literally seen, else it is not spiritual. But 
our ingenious English authoress seems to 
conjecture that the spirits of the dead have 
the power of investing themselves with an 
etherial body of some kind, which they 
cannot maintain for any length of time, and 
so it speedily vanishes. She appears to 
think that a supposition of this sort is neces 
sary in order to explain the dress of the poor 
soul who visits the pale glimpses of the 
moon most usually, if not always, in his 
habit as he lived, the ghost of a robe, or of 
a scroll of paper being too much of a good 
thing even for the eye of an enthusiast. If 
we have understood our authoress in this, it 
must be said at once that it is nothing short 
of enduing a finite creature with an infinite 
or divine power ; but the opinions in the 
work under review are so shadowy and in 
tangible, except when daily human nature 
is the subject of them, that we cannot be 
confident of having seized the meaning of 
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our interesting opinionist in this instance. 
Perhaps there is meant to be expressed, in 
the passages referred to, another conjecture, 
which we remember to have seen in an ar 
ticle on the Seeress of Prevorst some years 
ago. That hypothesis was. to the effect 
that a departed spirit may have the power 
of communicating an impulse to the spirit 
of a living man, not through his senses, but 
without any bodily mediation at all, and 
that such an impulse, acting from within 
outwards on the brain and nerves of sense, 
might fashion a spectral illusion, which 
would in this way have its foundation in re 
ality, although, so far as the eye were con 
cerned, a sensuous illusion. This is the 
only clear thought we have ever met on the 
ghostly side of the question. The Christian 
and the disciples of that school of theanthro- 
pists, of which Emerson is an excellent ex 
ample, as well as all poets, entertain the 
assured belief that God works upon man 
while yet in the flesh otherwise than through 
the senses, and without any corporeal medi 
ation whatever. With all the force of that 
great truth in its favour, the difficulties in 
the way of accepting this view, even as a 
just conception, are quite overwhelming. 
In the first place, God can mould and 
change the creatures of his might as he 
wills almighty power, and almighty power 
alone, exalts the possessor above law. The 
^ poor ghost must work in sweet consent with 
the laws of God, or else not work at all. 
In the second place, God never operates 
through the spirit of man in the way of 
producing sensuous illusions, excepting of 
course in the sense in which every illusion, 
as well as every reality, is the work of the 
Divine Being ; so that the analogy is only 
the ghost of one after all. Again, a finite 
spirit has no part in space. God is every 
where, or rather everything is always pre 
sent to Him ; but everything is not present 
to the finite spirit. The finite spirit is not 
everywhere. Place cannot be predicated 
of it, till it be re-embodied ; and it has been 
shown that it is not re-embodied within our 
atmosphere. Yet the ghosts of Kerner, 
Cahagnet, and all the authors on their side 
of the question, infest particular places, as 
well as come at particular hours, and fright 
en particular people ; the people being 
generally in a visibly morbid condition, or 
the members of ghost-seeing families, the 
hours twilight and the witching time of 
night, and the places being houses where 
terrible things have some time or other 
transpired. Accordingly the subtle suppo 
sition we are now contesting can find nei 
ther the support of a single analogy in the 
domain of ascending science, nor the coun 



tenance of one definite idea in philosophy. 
Experience in the other regions of human 
inquiry, the understanding of the individual, 
and the common reason of the race, com 
bine to disown it. Nor must it be forgotten, 
in addition to these irreversible considera 
tions, that the burden of proving all the fan 
tastic conjectures, which have just been ex 
amined, lies with those very inventive peo 
ple who construct them, and those very ea 
sily contented ones who give them welcome 
to their minds. 

There has been only one other view of 
these ghosts referred to. It is possible, or 
rather it is probable, that such analysts of 
man into three elements, as Professor Bush, 
may maintain the opinion that there are three 
kinds of substance in the universe. It may 
be suggested that there exist not only mat 
ter and spirit, but a substance which is nei 
ther of them. It is almost implied in the 
partition of human nature into body, soul, 
and spirit, that there is such an entity as psy 
chical substance, the substance of which the 
supposed soul is made ; using the word 
substance in its philosophical sense, of 
course, and not in its popular one. No one, 
however, has been careful to define such a 
substance ; for it is no definition to say that 
a thing is not matter and not spirit. As 
the definition of matter is not that it is the 
negative of spirit, and as that of spirit is not 
that- it is the negative of matter; but as 
each of these two substances has its positive 
qualities in addition to those which inhere 
in it as the opposite of the other, so we 
await the affirmative definition of this hypo 
thetical thing. The question cannot be en 
tertained till a positive definition be forth 
coming. Yet it is needless to hold the 
willing disciples of these discoverers in sus 
pense ; for it is as evident as anything can 
be that, be it eventually defined and qua 
lified as it may, the very same objections as 
apply to the supposition of a spirit s direct 
or indirect appearance to a bodily man, 
withstand that of this conjectural frame, 
composed of any conjectural psychical sub 
stance whatever. It may be just as well 
perhaps to suggest to the young or untrained 
inquirer our own belief it would sound 
uncharitably to say our certain knowledge 
that the psychical body, or nerve-spirit, or 
whatever else these new scholars may 
choose to name it, is nothing but the ab 
stract conception of the phenomenal unity 
or tertium-quid, which results from the com 
bination of the body and the spirit, and that 
solidified for the understanding by the 
fancy. It is like the phlogiston of the old 
chemists, a fictitious thing endowed with in 
credible no-properties ; it is like the caloric 
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of the new ones, a supposititious substance 
invested with qualities the most unsubstan 
tial. Nascent science is prone to the suf- 
fiction of entities where entities are not re 
quired ; but popular opinion is incompara 
bly more so, and especially the opinion of 
people possessed of more sensibility than 
judgment. It is particularly to the purpose, 
also, in the present instance, to observe that 
the most judicious are apt to be bribed into 



inconsequence 



when the heart is retained on 



the side of nonsense in the Court of Com 
mon Pleas. Our English writer, for exam 
ple, is enamoured of her revenants and res- 
tants, because they convey the dear assur 
ance of a world to come to her soul : The 
purpose of the Night Side of Nature is the 



conveyance 



of that blessed conviction to 



other minds. The motive principle of all 
her sedulity and eloquence is a highly ho 
nourable one, but it is mistaken. He who 
spake as never man spake teaches in another 
way : If they hear not Moses and the pro 
phets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead. We trust, how 
ever, that our interesting enthusiast is really 
accustomed to rest her hope of immortality 
on grounds which are deeper and more im 
movable than these phenomenal and out 
ward shows. Many people, and especially 
women, believe the great doctrines of hu. 



us, which the ingenuous mind cannot dis 
miss with either a smile or a sneer; which 
the man of science can neither explain, nor 
explain away ; which the philosopher can 
no more deduce from his ideas than he can 
assimilate them with his system. 

The Seeress of Prevorst has been long 
before the German public, and is written by 
Justinus Kerner, a painstaking physician, a 
lyric poet, somewhat of an idealist in philo 
sophy, and a pious Christian of the evange 
lical school. It was introduced to the 
British reader a few years ago by an Eng 
lish gentlewoman, widely reputed for her 
novels of remorselessly real life, at that 
time a thorough realist in philosophy, and a 
person whose goodness has never assumed 
the form which is ordinarily called piety at 



all. 
soul 



Kerner is a good, honest, learned 
of a considerably attenuated constitu 



tion of mind, but possessed of a heart over 
flowing with love and courage. His trans 
lator, on the other hand, is one of the 
shrewdest, of women, remarkable for com 
mon sense in common things, and prone to 
naturalism, even now that she has donned a 
little mysticism, and become the authoress 
of the Night Side of Nature. Yet the ly 
rical physician of Weinsberg and the Eng 



lish novelist do touch one another at seve 
ral points of their respective characters. 

rnanity in the right way, while they argue They are both independent of every earthly 
for their belief in a wrong one. Like chil- """- ; 4 " v " 1 * 1 "" K " f *^ - - ~ c i-- 



dren, soft and true, they stand as firmly on 
the ground as they need to do, although 
they know nothing of the law of gravi 
tation. 

What then is to be said about all these 
strange stories, drawn from the three great 
est countries in Europe ? Rejecting the 
spectre-theory as insufficient, always assum 
ing for the sake of discussion that there are 
no fallacies of narration about them ; and 
dismissing the ghost-theory as incoherent, 
where shall one find a clue to the per 
plexity ? Wisdom unites with the past his 
tory of science to warn the investigator 
against premature hypothesis. The facts 
must first be determined with experimental 
severity, and then co-ordinated with the slow 
care of the naturalist, before the dynamics 
of the inquiry can be approached with hope. 
The world must learn to wait. It waited 
four thousand years for Kepler and Bacon, 
and still longer for Dalton and Kant ; and 
neither the scientific nor the philosophical 
spirit of the present age is nearly ready to 
eliminate the secret process of these won 
derful phenomena. We are serious, for it 
is a grave subject. There are things re 
lated simply, soberly, and with great show 
of evidence, in the three works now before 



consideration but their convictions of the 
truth. They are equally eager for the in 
vestigation of any new facts, in how ques 
tionable a guise soever they may come, 
which may perhaps let in some more light 
upon the darkness by which they both feel, 
j although standing in such different points of 
view, the mystery of life to be encompassed. 
In fine, they both love the wonderful. As 
for the work itself it is by no means an easy 
task to give an account of its contents. It 
is the detail of a multitude of singular phe 
nomena displayed during years of suffering, 
evidently from some radical derangement of 
the whole nervous system, by Frederica 
Hauffe, a native of Prevorst in the High 
lands of Wirtemberg. It is beaded with 
numerous citations from Plato, Van Hel- 
mont, Schelling, Ennemoser. Eschenmayre, 
Buhm, Swedenborg, and other distinguished 
mystics in philosophy and theology. The 
story of the poor creature appears at first 
sight to countenance the reality of many 
things, which the positive science of modern 
times has either swept away, or explained 
upon well known natural principles. The 
seeress was visited by presentiments which 
seemed to be subsequently verified ; she 
had dreams which were apparently ful 
filled ; she saw into the human frame, de- 
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scribing the nerves of the body, and pre 
scribing for herself and others with some 
thing like success; and she drew without 
instruments the most accurate and compli 
cated of spherical diagrams in order to ex 
press some of her unique experiences. She 
was attended by a guardian spirit, who so 
laced, guided, and protected her ; having 
ministered so particularly to the down-smit 
ten patient as to withdraw hurtful objects 
from her neighbourhood. The law of gra 
vity was suspended in her favour, and it 
was in vain that her attendants attempted to 
keep her under water. In addition to all 
these marvels she sang extempore hymns 
and spoke in unknown tongues. In a word, 
the whole case, as stated by Kerner, involves 
the reality of prophetic dreams, amulets, the 
swimming of witches, the apparition of de 
parted spirits, a possible communion on the 
part of men with the innermost secrets of 
inorganic nature, and the gift of tongues. 
But above all, the seeress revealed, and 
Kerner believes, that the world of spirits is 
inter-diffused through the one we inhabit. 
She conferred with angels, saints, and woful 
spirits face to face. 

Our readers will smile at all this ; and 
so do we, but it is not with disdain. It is 
with eager curiosity to know the real mean 
ing of such things. This is not the first nor 
the fiftieth instance of this sort of narration. 
M. Cahagnet s Arcanes is a work of the 
same kind ; and he seems to be an ingenu 
ous creature too, belonging to the French or 
rather the Parisian school of scientific mys 
tics, as Kerner is a disciple of the German 
school of philosophical ones; using the sub 
stantive term not in its old Greek meaning, 
but in its new sinister signification. The 
authoress of the Night Side is a great ac 
cession to the cause of Kerner and Cahag- 
net. She has furnished the most readable 
book of the three. Although all the specu 
lative portions of the work are simply inco 
herent, the religious and moral observations 
in it are frequently excellent, and all the 
narrative is first-rate. Its merits in the last 
respect will secure it a very large number 
of readers. Such is this segment of the li 
terature of angelology. There has been no 
need of making extracts from it, for really 
everybody knows the sort of things which 
are woven into stories of ghosts, doubles, and 
haunted houses, so that these books will re 
plenish the memory quite as much as they 
will occupy the attention. 

Although, however, it is not easy, nor 
perhaps possible to propose a rationale, 
which should reduce the chaos of this phy 
sio-psychological department of inquiry to 
order and intelligibility, it may not be so 



difficult to indicate the directions in which 
light is likely to arise upon it. As the sub 
ject is distinctly of a twofold character, and 
lies in the twilight rather than in the night 
of nature, there are two quarters on which 
the investigator must bend his cautious eye. 
There is the fact of sensuous illusion, not 
necessarily confined to the sense of sight, 
but extended to those of hearing, and even 
of touch, which is manifestly never absent 
in these phenomena ; and there is the un 
known fact or process, which initiates such 
more than ordinary illusions, and renders 
them so specific and determinate that they 
are sometimes presentimental, sometimes 
representative, and sometimes retrospective 
of actual future, distant, or past persons. It 
is not impossible that the unknown quantity 
in the equation is to be found in the region 
of nervous sympathy. The doctrine of 
sympathy and antipathy has fallen into too 
much neglect among the regulars of science. 
It feels too mystical for the sensuous and 
numerical spirit of the present stage of posi 
tive research, a spirit so statical and even 
gross, that it is remarkable to find that no 
one has proposed the supposition that the 
force of gravitation is a new imponderable! 
This too, too solid flesh, is itnpeding the 
development of those more dynamical no 
tions of nature, which have notwithstanding 
begun to germinate within the more logical 
minds of the time. The notion of one ner 
vous system acting upon another one at a 
distance, or otherwise than through the five 
senses, is hardly admitted in these days. 
Yet Bacon not only believed in such a 
thing, but proposed experiments to limit and 
determine its results. That great clear- 
seer, we remember, suggests among other 
things that two lovers should record all the 
critical movements transpiring within them 
during a time of separation, and afterwards 
compare their notes and dates with the view 
of discovering whether they seemed to have 
been affected by one another. It is unfor 
tunate for tins proposal that the fact of con 
scious observation of one s self is the death 
of true emotion ; and it is little short of 
monstrous to think of a soft spontaneous 
woman, her heart almost in pain with bud 
ding hopes, with her note-book on the pillow 
beside her wakeful little head, to write 
down the minute, hour, and day, of this 
tender agitation, and of that, in the radiance 
of a rush-light ! But the Baconian or sci 
entific apprehension of the physio-psycholo 
gical relation between absent friends is not 
necessarily absurd. 

If some great catastrophe were to take 
place within the limit of the sun, the shock 
would be communicated to the earth, which 
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would answer the appeal to its gravitative 
and other cosmical sympathies. But what 
if sun and earth had been a pair of palpitat 
ing, mobile, vibrant nervous systems, the 
organs of sensations that stretch through 
countless solar systems and many a firma 
ment, the ministers of thoughts that wander 
through eternity, the vehicles of emotions 
that embrace Almighty God ? Nor is the 
application of this illustration to the wraith, 
to take the least complicated case of ghost- 
seeing, very far-fetched. The brother of 
Mr. H. is dying, the last great change is 
passing over his frame, it is being shaken 
into the dust again. The excellent painter, 
a man of the most tremulous sensibility, un- 
weeting of the dire catastrophe that is rock 
ing the fraternal nervous system to the 
centre, is yet interiorly and secretly corn- 
moved by the event ; but he does not un 
derstand or even observe the latent trouble 
of his marrow, until it throws itself down 
upon the eye as a spectre, and he exclaims, 
There s my brother! It is more difficult, 
indeed, to put this construction upon the 
stories of haunted houses, and some of the 
other curiosities of literature, which are 
faithfully narrated by our German, French, 
and English authors. Nor is it either ne 
cessary or advisable to do so, for we have 
no theory to support ; even in the instance 
of the wraith we are but sceptics in the 
sense of being considerers ; and it was our 
present purpose to do no more than offer a hint 
to minds more inquisitive than our own. As 
to the ultimate solution of the question, it is 
at all events our assured belief that it will ne 
ver be effected until some great and compre 
hensive medical psychologist,notofthe merely 
phrenological, not of the purely psychologi 
cal, but of the physio-psychological school, 
shall devote a lifetime to its investigation. 
A lucid thinker like Feuchterleben, with 
equally vast stores of information, equally 
Catholic canons of criticism, and equally 
enormous learning, but with more originality 
of spirit, with more of that poetic quality by 
which all great discoverers have been noto 
riously distinguished from the erudite arti 
sans and the busy dilettants of science, with 
more imaginative insight, would find this 
sphere of research full of noble results. So 
extensive and perplexed indeed is the whole 
subject, that the union of two energetic re 
searchers, one of them a physiologist, the 
other a philosopher, and both psychologists, 
a pair of men like Reil and Hoffbauer, 
would render us still more sanguine of the 
speedy clearing up of the mystery. At all 
events, it is with students like these alone 
that we are willing to leave the inquiry ; 
and we do so with hope. 



There is one conclusion, however, to 
which the wisely sceptical student of ghosts, 
spectres, prophetic dreams, presentiments, 
clear-seeing, and the like, may come without 
waiting a single day longer; and it is one of 
&gt;uch urgent importance, in our opinion, as to 
Jemand immediate attention. If morbid 
sensibility renders the connexion between a 
human nervous system and nature, as well 
as betwixt one nervous system and another, 
so delicate, searching, and far-extending, 
what would be the results to the individual, 
and the race, if there prevailed throughout 
society a pure, wholesome, and natural sus 
ceptibility to every kind of physical impres 
sions ? For surely no one will deny that 
man is still very far from the realization of 
his ideal condition. He does not fulfil the 
law of his nature. He is nowhere perfect in 
his kind, in the manner and degree in which, 
for example, the wing-footed red-deer of the 
Scottish Highlands, or those whirlwinds of 
unmounted cavalry that sweep the plains of 
South America, or the self-relying lion of 
Zahara is perfect, each in its kind. Even 
the daisy, or our still more favourite flower, 
the blue-eyed speedwell, is enabled to show 
forth all its little capabilities, and it is com 
plete ; but man is neither what ho should 
be, nor what he shall become. To speak 
only of the lower ingredient of his constitu 
tion, it appears that his very nervous system 
does not habitually attain to anything like a 
free and a full manifestation of the wondrous 
properties lying latent within its round. All 
men, considered merely as so many cerebro- 
spinal axes, are maimed and defective. They 
all want something that belongs to them. 
Like Harry Bertram in the Romance of Guy 
Mannering, they do not know the fields that 
are their own, their ancestral rights, nor yet 
the small voice of nature that stirs their 
hearts into remembrance. Nor is there any 
room for wonder! Think of the enormous 
amount of hereditary, chronic, and lurking 
disease in the world. Consider the vast con 
sumption of tea, coffee, alcohol, tobacco, and 
opium ; remembering that the taste for all 
of these drugs has actually to be acquired, 
even by otherwise unnatural creatures like 
the men and women of the present day, and 
that taste is therefore not congenial with the 
paradisaic instincts of ideal man. Examine 
the very meats which the flaccid genius of 
dyspepsy has invented. Count the hundred 
spices and impurities by which the fine edge 
of ordinary sensibility is blunted and torn. 
Recollect the extent to which night is uni 
versally turned into day. Take particular 
notice of the excessive and exclusive culti 
vation of the mere muscle of the body in one 
class of people, of the mere stomach and 
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lungs in another, of the mere nerves of su 
perficial and sentimental sensibility in a 
third, and of the mere miserable brain in 
a fourth one, and so forth. Think, in fine, 
of everything in the daily life of .Europe that 
is calculated, if not intended, to thrust man 
out of harmony with all the finer movements 
of nature on the one side, and of his own un 
fathomable soul on the other. Nor can any 
body claim exemption from the rule. Be 
one ever so wholesome in physical living, 
ever so virtuous in moral conduct, and ever 
so generally cultivated in mind, it will avail 
him only a little ; but that excellent little is 
worth a world of self-denial. The disorder, 
the dulness, and the perversion of the na 
tive sensibilities of the frame are distributed 
through the whole race by marriage, as well 
as by example and consent. Civilized lan 
guage contains at least one significant indi 
cation of the fact. When there appears 
among men a person of extraordinary sensi 
bility to the more sacred influences of that 
temple of nature, in which they are changing 
money more than serving like priests, they 
call him a genius, leave him to shift as he 
can, and let posterity discover that he was 
the most genuine man of them all. Aye, 
and so bad is the horrid imbroglio of custom, 
that no sooner does a soul come into the 
world in such an organization, than he is 
entangled in the habits of society, and, fall 
ing from a greater height, he frequently 
sinks lower than the lowest. 

Everybody knows, of course, that a more 
penetrating and better tuned sensibility is 
only one of the co-efficients of genius; it is 
the immeasurably, and even the incalculably 
inferior of the two ; but it is the only cir 
cumstance of creative power over which 
anybody has daily control. Let it then be 
seen to. There is no saying what a few 
ages of simplicity and equable culture may 
effect. That eloquent analyst Isaac Taylor 
has shown how greatly the mere exaltation 
of the present qualities of the nervous system 
of man would add to the felicities of the in 
tellectual and emotional life in Heaven. It 
is more to the purpose to assert it will do the 
same on earth. Jt will bring him closer to 
the heart of nature. It will extend, deepen, 
and ennoble his whole being. It will gra 
dually restore him to his abdicated sovereign 
ty over creation. It is therefore the duty 
of all men to work, individually and together, 
towards this consummation among others 
namely, the immediate attainment of as high 
a strain as possible of physical purity. 
There are indeed things of higher value, but 
this is at once the most substantial and the 
most becoming of foundations, for the erec 
tion of every grace that is more excellent 



still. Nor are we unwilling to avow our 
conviction that a far-spreading and thorough 
reformation of this sort, is destiued to ap 
prove itself as one of the signs of a thorough 
and far-spreading millennium. 



ART. VI. 1. Vie et Portrait de Pie IX. 
Par FELIX CLAVE. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 
1848. 

2. Rome et Pie IX. Par ALPHONSE BAL- 
LEYDIER. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1947. 

3. Notizie per Vanno MDCCCXLVII. 1 vol. 
12mo. Roma, 1847. 

ON no spot of earth has so much been writ 
ten as on Rome. Republican, imperial, 
pontifical Rome, has ever been a centre of 
interest to the nations of the civilized world. 
An object of affection or of hatred, of vene 
ration or of fear, she has at no time ceased 
to occupy a large share of the thoughts and 
speculations of mankind. Nor, though long 
since fallen from her high estate, does she 
even yet fail to command an extraordinary 
portion of interest and attention. From the 
nidst of the busy life of active arid vigorous 
lorthern cities, men have found leisure to 
look out at the ancient mother of civilization, 
as she has sat in these latter days in drivel 
ling dotage on her seven hills, amid the 
silence and immobility of desolation. But 
so entirely has she appeared to appertain to 
a past order of things so wholly severed 
from the progressive movement of the na 
tions, whose life is the life of this nineteenth 
century so remote from them in ideas, 
manners, and habits, that the world seems 
long since to have ceased to regard her as a 
society of living men a body politic, pos 
sessed in some sort of establishments, inte 
rests, institutions, government, and all that 
makes one social system an object of inte 
resting observation and inquiry to another. 
3ur travellers and tourists, whose name is 
Legion, throng thither, and return to tell 
what they have seen, and to write books 
upon books, ever fresh books, on Rome. But 
aone ever dream of telling us aught of the 
social and economical condition of the hun 
dred and eighty thousand human beings who, 
somehow or other, do breathe and live amid 
he squalor and wretchedness of those crum- 
aling old walls. Our countrymen visit 
Rome, look at it, and write of it, as if it were 
only a museum. It is for them a collection 
of antiquities and objects of art merely. 
They discuss its ruins, rapturize over its 
statues, bask in its sunshine, criticise its 
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pictures, stare a little at its Church ceremo 
nies and this is all. 

But the mighty sound of the onward 
movement of the nations, rushing ever faster 
and faster along their path of civilization, has : 
at length startled the aged mother from her 
slumbers. Effete old Rome has essayed to 
raise her palsied head, has gazed forth once 
more into the world, and has shaken herself! 
from her drowsy rest. Aye, and powerless, 
fallen as she is, the rustling of that once ! 
mighty form has stirred the still atmosphere | 
of Italian life from the Alps to Calabria, and 
waked an echo audible in the remotest re- 
cesses of the civilized world. Mankind has I 
been startled at the unexpected phenomenon. | 
It is as if a skeleton had rattled its dry bones j 
against its coffin planks. Historians had ! 
closed the volume of her story had written ! 
their "finis," and spoke of her in the past 
tense. Singers had sung that she " never j 
should rise !" And lo ! Rome is still alive, is 
striving to arise, and would fain essay to walk. 

Surely a spectacle strange and interest 
ing ! Men, looking more closely, see that 
in truth it is a living city. Crawling about 
in unquiet, suffering restlessness, its thou 
sands may be descried amid the fetid heap 
of squalid ruins which once were Rome. 
Nay, they seem to begin to try to express 
thoughts and utter words, which they must 
have overheard us use, even while we 
thought that they were all gone dead. As 
suredly a most interesting and curious sub 
ject of observation ! Henceforward other 
matters than Coliseum, Belvedere Apollo, 
and fresco paintings, will be heard of at 
Rome and from Rome. Let us endeavour, 
then, to shape forth for English readers some 
sort of general idea of what this poor old 
venerable Rome is doing and trying to do 
and yet more, what will have to be done 
there, if, indeed, she is ever to arise and 
march on the path of civilization. 

What Rome, her ruler, and her people, 
have recently been striving to do does not 
indeed need to be now told by us. But for 
the just appreciation and comprehension of 
this, and far more notably for the apprecia 
tion of the work that yet lies before her to 
do, and of the means and difficulties of doing 
it, some knowledge of what Rome is becomes 
necessary. Some more or less definite no 
tion of the social and economical condition 
of those hundred and eighty thousand indi 
viduals, and of themselves, their qualities, 
and capabilities, would seem desirable to 
such as take an interest in the resuscitation 
of that wonderful old city. And this is pre 
cisely what none have ever supplied, and 
none apparently have ever demanded. Both 
a cause and a consequence of this neglect 
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and apathy is to be found in the exceeding 
difficulty of obtaining any such adequate in 
formation. For many years publicity of any 
sort has been most carefully shunned by the 
rulers of the eternal city. Every adminis 
tration, every institution, every branch of 
the public service has been scrupulously 
veiled from the scrutiny of the vulgar eye. 
The broad light of day has been excluded 
with the utmost jealousy from the secret 
chambers, where those lovers of darkness 
who held in their feeble and trembling hands 
the thread of Roman destinies conducted the 
operations of their rule. 

And in some sense they were wise in their 
generation, these children of darkness. Suc 
cessive generations of childless old men, 
each personally needing the duration of the 
crazy edifice but for a few years at most, 
have contrived to preserve the roof over their 
heads, and to keep the worn-out machine at 
work longer than those who observed the 
outward manifestations of its internal rotten 
ness could have supposed possible. For 
such outward manifestations have been 
many, unmistakable, and ever-increasing. 
Great were the efforts of old Mother Church 
to conceal the cancerous sores which were 
consuming the vitals of that temporal domi 
nion which constitutes her body. Of those 
which afflict her spiritual existence the 
soul of that body we have no intention of 
speaking now, except as it may be necessary 
to refer to them as influencing the temporal 
condition of her people. Carefully has the 
old soiled threadbare and torn mantle of out 
ward decency been patched, and pulled, and 
pinned, and even readjusted with new dizen- 
ing of cheap coarse lace over its most ragged 
parts, in the hope of hiding from all eyrs the 
hopeless state of incurable disease within. 
For hopeless it must surely have long since 
appeared to any who might have cared to 
hope more than that their own end might ar 
rive before that of the system under which 
they had grown old. 

And yet one has at length come who does 
hope something more than this. A ruler 
has ascended the Papal throne who has da red 
to look steadfastly at the ruinous state of 
the crumbling edifice around him ; nay 
more, who has dared to let in the light and 
the gazing of profane eyes on the secret 
wretchedness so long concealed ; and. great 
est daring of all, who has absolutely ventured 
to put forth his hand to the tottering fabric 
who has thought of repairing instead of 
propping, of renewing instead of patching, 
of cleansing the accumulated filth instead of 
thrusting it out of sight. Yes, greatest 
daring of all, assuredly ! for there is a stage 
in the progress of ruin at which the attempt 
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to repair is fraught with greater, or at least 
with more immediate danger than the un 
disturbed operation of decay. Many an 
ancient wall, or mere mass of crumbling 
dust, will for years retain its form and co 
herence by the inert force of its own weight, 
and bound together by the ramifications of 
that very same abusive ivy whose growth 
has ruined it, when the slightest touch of 
the mason s repairing hand would bring the 
whole mass to the ground. 

That such and so dangerous is the work 
of repair on which the Ninth Pius is now 
engaged, none, who have even a superficial 
knowledge of Rome and its government, 
will be inclined to doubt. It is the attempt 
of a courageous man, and of, we would 
hope, an upright ruler. It is a well-nigh 
desperate effort, the generous nobleness of 
which all must admire and applaud, and 
which must to a certain point command all 
good men s wishes for its success. 

And now to attempt some appreciation of 
the chances of success which may attend 
this arduous undertaking, it must be, in the 
first place, remembered that in all such 
cases of reparation the principal difficulty 
presented to the judgment lies in the ques 
tion What of the old shall be abandoned, 
destroyed, removed and what preserved ? 
Herein lies the difficulty and the danger; 
for we know how dangerous is the attempt 
to mend old garments with new cloth ; we 
know the result that is likely to come about. 
What portion, then, of the once mighty sys 
tem of the Papal Government, the progres 
sive work of so many centuries of well- 
sustained endeavour, and the labours of so 
many pontiffs of that system constructed 
to grasp a world, but now strangling an 
enfeebled province by the uncxpanding 
narrowness of its clutch, what portion of 
this may Rome s reforming ruler venture to 
retain ? Truly, no simple or easy question 
to the most unshackled mind ; but to a true 
priest of Rome s Church, born beneath her 
wing, bred under her teaching to a Pope 
honestly conscientious to do a Pope s duty, 
what a question ! How fearful ! how tre 
mendous ! 

And such a Pope we believe, not without 
good grounds for our conviction, Pius the 
Ninth to be. We believe him to be a true 
priest and sincere pontiff. It has been often 
asserted, not only by his enemies but by his 
admirers, that he is otherwise. It has been 
believed and hoped by some friends to the 
progressive movement in Italy lovers of 
expediency rather than of truth that Pius 
is no sincere well-wisher to the Papacy ; 
that he speaks a small portion of his thought 
onlv ; that he intends the destruction of the 



fabric he pretends to repair ; and that he 
well knows that such must be the ultimate 
effects of the steps he has already taken. 
We are well convinced that such is not the 
case. We are thoroughly persuaded that 
those who think thus are as mistaken in fact 
as they are, in our opinion, wrong in prin 
ciple. Whatever hopes or wishes we may 
nourish with regard to the future fate of 
Italy and of Rome, we would far rather that 
her destinies should be intrusted to honest 
hands. We have the strong conviction that 
no good thing can be produced by an acted 
or spoken falsehood. As long, then, as it 
must needs be that the same hand should 
grasp the crozier and the sceptre, we prefer 
that the priest-king should be at least an 
honest man. And if the incompatibilities of 
his position should bring about that other 
events than such as he professes to look for 



the result of his acts should 



from 



them, we may rejoice in the fallaciousness 
of the politician s provisions, while we can 
still respect and esteem the man. 

We must conceive him, then, coming to 
the decision of the momentous question 
above stated, as a true and earnest Pope, 
father and protector of the Catholic Church 
n its spiritualities and its temporalities. It 
s a genuine successor of the best of the 
Gregories and Innocents who has now to 
judge what portions of their work can be 
preserved, and what, for the sake of the 
vital preservation of the whole, must be 
replaced by new constructions. 

With a view of enabling our readers to 
form some notion of what their judgment on 
such a question must be, and of the issue 
which events are likely to shape for them 
selves, we will endeavour to picture to them 
some of the more manifest results of Papal 
Government, as they exhibit themselves to 
every observer. 

On crossing the frontier line between 
Tuscany and the Roman States, near Aqua- 
pendente, the change in the general aspect 
of the people, the villages, and the entire 
country, is such as to strike the most unob 
servant traveller. A general air of careless 
negligence and ill-conditioned dilapidation 
prevails. The fields look ill-cultivated, the 
inhabitants ragged, and their habitations on 
the verge of ruin. The traveller s carriage 
is stopped in front of a wretched tumble 
down hovel some few hundred yards beyond 
the bridgeless stream which forms the 
boundary of the two States. It is the Papal 
Custom-house and Police-station, the first 
visible manifestation to the northern traveller 
of the working of that system whose " magrii 
norninis umbra" has overshadowed Europe 
for so many centuries. " Ex pede Hercu- 
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lem !" The genuine characteristics of Papal 
rule are visible enough in this extremity of 
the abortion. A number of soldiers dirty, 
slovenly, and listless are lounging in front 
of a dilapidated building, whose broken 
brick-wall bears a shield with the Papal 
arms, and the words " Carabinieri Pontificii." 
Some are smoking, some sleeping, some 
basking in the sun, without energy sufficient 
even to converse with each other. Adjoin 
ing the lair of these Pontifical Carabineers 
is that of another horde of officials, the 
Custom-house officers like their military 
neighbours, dirty, lazy, preposterously nu 
merous, corrupt, and inefficient. The former 
are useless for the repression of crime, and 
the latter equally valueless for the preven 
tion of contraband trading. Either set of 
drones feed like parasitical vermin on the 
vitals of the wretched country whose sub 
stance they exhaust, and serve but to in 
crease the monstrous amount of unpro 
ductive population which throughout the 
Roman States crushes the productive classes 
beneath its weight. 

But the frontier is not left behind without 
still further illustrations of the effects of 
Papal rule. The regime of privilege is 
shown in full action. A peasant arrives at 
the barrier with his yoke of oxen and a 
load of produce. His time is his only pos 
session, and the hour which he will have to 
lose at the " dogana" is, one would have 
thought, already grievous enough. But 
immediately after him a " vetturino," with 
a carriage full of travellers, drives up. 
Forthwith the first comer the peasant is 
put on one side ; and the examination of 
the travellers baggage another hour s 
work is about to commence, when the 
cracking of postilions whips is heard, and 
a carriage, drawn by post-horses, makes its 
appearance. The vetturino travellers must 
now yield in their turn, and the poor pea 
sant may be considered indefinitely post 
poned ; for it is likely enough that before 
the posting-carriage and the vetturino have 
been disposed of (though the first by means 
of a bribe will not be detained long), some 
other vehicle privileged to pass before him 
may come up. One great evil of injustice 
is the rage and heartburning it produces in 
the victim of it ; but this, it must be owned, 
does not exist in the case under considera 
tion. Wrong done to the moral sense, like 
injury done to the physical frame, becomes 
by continuance less poignantly felt. The 
one and the other alike become callous. 
Nature finds in insensibility an alleviation 
for that which would otherwise be intole 
rable. But not the less is the victim in 
either case injured and degraded, and the 



amount of his insensibility to the injury will 
be the measure of the permanent mischief 
inflicted on the corporeal or moral organiza 
tion. The peasant in the above case feels 
no indignation, no impatience, no ill-temper. 
The course of things described is that which 
he has been used to all his life. It is to 
him as the order of nature ; and he would 
as soon think of complaining of the wind or 
the rain. But on all occasions the Italian 
is the most patient creature in the world ; 
he is never in a hurry, never objects to 
wait any given time, and never scruples to 
ask another to wait an hour or two, as easily 
as an Englishman would beg for a minute. 
They set no value on time, simply because 
it /* of little use to them. 

Well ! the frontier is at last passed, and 
after traversing a few miles of road very 
strikingly worse than that on the Tuscan 
side of the boundary, the traveller, with 
much difficulty and some danger, is dragged 
up the hill of Aquapendente. A worse hill 
in a great high road it is hardly possible to 
conceive. So it was constructed ages ago ; 
and so has all the traffic between Florence 
and Rome passed over it for many genera- 
lions. That it might easily be improved 
appears never to have entered into the head 
of any one during all this time. The Dili 
gence, which travels this road the sole and 
privileged one of course takes about 48 
hours to accomplish the journey of less than 
200 miles, and is drawn by from two to 
fourteen horses or oxen, according to the 
exigencies of the road. The mail, which 
traverses the same road, is constantly seve 
ral hours behindhand ; but nobody dreams 
of complaining, and still less does anybody 
dream of mending the road. 

The top of the hill, however, is at length 
reached, and the traveller enters the first 
town of the Papal States. Let him come 
from what country he may, unless it be 
from Ireland, he must, we think, be astonished 
and dismayed at the squalid misery, dilapi 
dation, ruin, and filth, which presents itself 
to his eyes on all sides. The appearance of 
the streets, the buildings, the shops if such 
they can be called the population of all ages 
and classes, all speak the same tale of 
wretchedness and degradation. The remain- 
derof the journey repeats the same eloquent 
lesson at every mile of its course. The moral 
aspect of things (which may however be al 
ways inferred with tolerable accuracy from 
the external manifestations of physical well- 
being or the reverse) as far as may be 
judged from the few little indications which 
fall under the notice of an observant traveller, 
is in complete accordance with the rest of 
the picture. Fraud, falsehood, and nun 
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dicity force themselves on the notice of the 
least observant. 

At length the stranger stands before the 
gate of Rome. It is an epoch in the life of 
the most unimaginative that first entrance 
into the ancient mother of so much civiliza 
tion and of so much barbarism that eternal 
city which mankind has so much cause to 
bless and so much to curse ! And here we 
must quit the course of the ordinary traveller, 
if we would form any idea of the real con 
dition of Rome. The tourist, wrapped in 
an ecstasy of imaginative pleasure, full of all 
the mighty host of classical and medieval 
recollections and associations, passes through 
the handsome and tolerably clean, because 
almost uninhabited, Piazza del Popolo, gazes 
up at the magnificent terrace of the Pincian 
on his left hand, and reaches his splendid 
hotel in the Via Babuino, charmed with his 
first impressions of " the eternal city," and 



in his conversation and dealings with the 
people ; but if these be fairly estimated, they 
may be deemed tolerably accurate expo 
nents of the entire truth ; and that truth we 
conscientiously believe to be that the whole 
body of society, from the highest to the low 
est grade in the social scale, is altogether 
corrupt and vitiated. We do not put forth 
a conclusion so sweeping, a conviction so 
painful, unadvisedly or lightly. We are 
not unmindful of the danger of forming ge 
neral conclusions from particular instances. 
We are aware that the portion of any society 
which a traveller most readily meets with is 
very generally the worst part of it ; but 
every d priori consideration would lead to 
the persuasion that the moral condition of 
the people of Rome must be that which the 
most careful observation shows in fact that 
it is. It is not that villany, fraud, and vice 
abound ; alas ! where do they not ? It is, 



disappointed in nothing save in not having that shame is dead; it is that the moral 



sense has perished ; it is that that which is 
vile has ceased to be hated as such, even 
I by those whose better instincts, superior pru- 
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heard a picturesque group of peasants sing 
ing under the walls, " Roma, Roma, Roma, 
non e piu come eraprima." 

Let us, however, not confine ourselves to [ dence, or lesser temptation, have saved them 
those parts of the town frequented ordinarily j from themselves becoming so. These are 

u.. .u_ T?.-_I:-U __j _ t u__ T -" the true and unerring tests of a corruption 

and degradation which has infected the en- 



by the English and other strangers. Let 
us penetrate the mass of buildings between 
Santa Maria Maggiore and the Coliseum ; 



let us visit the Trastevere ; above all, let us 
venture into the reeking mass of abomina 
tion situated between the capitol, the Farnese 
Palace, and the Tiber. The constant state 
of the streets is such as to make it marvel 
lous that typhus and a hundred other forms 
of filth-bred disease do not sweep off" the 
miserable population. Drainage appears to 
be unknown. The very commonest decen 
cies of life are wholly disregarded. The 
stench is unsupportable. It has occurred to 
ourselves, incredible as the statement may 
appear, to have observed the remains of a 
dead sheep suffered to lie in the same spot 
in one of the streets of Rome, and to poison 
all the surrounding atmosphere with its de 
cay and putridity for more than ten days. 
We have also, and that frequently, observed 
the dead bodies of cats and dogs lying in the 
same spots for days together. The appear 



ance of the 



ation in the streets matches 



well with that of their dwellings sordid, 
ragged, unhealthy looking creatures are 
sauntering in the shade, or basking in the 
sunshine ; or if occupied in some kind of 
labour, are so performing it as to spread out 
the fair toil of an hour over half a day. 

Such is the physical aspect of mighty 
Rome ! Its moral features are of course not 
so plainly visible or easily appreciable ; they 
can only be judged of by the occasional spe 
cimens which chance may afford an observer 



tire social body, and so entered into the dis 
eased system as to render hopeless all cure 
short of thorough renovation. 

The wealthy proprietor of a palazzo in 
the Corso, by means of assertions apparently 
the most ingenuous, induces an English 
family to sign a lease without requiring that 
certain stipulations should be inserted therein 
formally. On the morrow the promises are 
violated, and the assertions proved to be 
wholly and wilfully false. The Roman 
gentleman who has committed this act of 
swindling, on being applied to in amazement 
by his dupes, replies with the utmost tran 
quillity, that no assertions or agreements that 
are unwritten are worth anything. 

A " respectable" tradesman uses false 
weights nearly to the extent of ensuring 
a diminution of cent, per cent, in the quan 
tity of goods furnished. The tribunals are 
applied to ; but as the amount in each case 
is small, the magistrates and lawyers cannot 
be made to comprehend why a complain 
ant should iiive himself and them more trou 
ble than the amount of the fraud was worth. 
But the robbery of a shilling, it is urged on 
their attention, is as much robbery as that of 
a million ; the man is dishonest, and ought 
to be exposed and punished. No! they can 
conceive no other reason why such a com 
plaint should be made than with the view of 
recovering that which the complainant has 
lest. No man expects to be trusted. None 
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is in any way offended that the most minute 
and humiliating precautions against his pre 
sumed dishonesty should be openly and 
avowedly taken. 

If we turn our view to the more immediate 
manifestations of the action of Government, 
the few peeps which the rents in the curtain 
of official mystery rather than any pro 
perly provided publicity afford us, indicate, 
if possible, a still worse degree of corruption. 
No institution, no office, no authority, no 
department rightly and sufficiently performs 
the functions for which it was created, unless 
indeed it be the lottery-office that truly 
does its appointed work of demoralization 
and pillage on the people, and does it well 
and thoroughly. The tribunals notoriously 
delay, refuse, and pervert justice. The 
police prevent no crimes, and discover no 
criminals. Murders occur in the streets of 
the city, and the murderer is secure. Within 
our own knowledge the minister of police 
himself declared to an applicant for protec 
tion against outrage, that he advised him to 
quit Rome, as he was powerless to protect 
him ! In the financial departments the sys 
tem of fraud and corruption which has 
grown with their growth, and become part 
and parcel of their quasi normal constitution 
is such as to render all hope of purifying 
them vain. We were ourselves assured by 
one who has since become one of the minis 
ters of the Crown, that to his knowledge the 
peculation in one branch of the post-office 
business was enormous. He named the 
sum, amounting to many thousand scudi ; 
but we will not undertake to repeat figures 
which we did not note at the time. 

Let us turn for an instant to the indica 
tions of moral condition which the spiritual 
aspect of Rome, in the middle of the nine 
teenth century, may afford us. We will do 
so in no polemical spirit. We will not make 
our observations from the stand-point of any 
other creed or rival sect, but as purely phi 
losophical students of social phenomena. 
Trusting then that our readers will so re 
gard us, and will believe us to be as wholly 
free from the odium thcologicum as we know 
ourselves to be, we hesitate not to declare 
our conviction, that a more degrading su 
perstition, a more gross and unspiritual ido 
latry, does not exist in any heathen land, 
than is practised under the name of Chris 
tianity in the metropolis of the Christian 
world. We are not now speaking in any 
wise of the Roman Catholic faith as held and 
practised elsewhere. There is every a priori 
reason to expect that a more northern people 
should hold a more spiritual faith. We 
know well that the Roman Catholicism of 
Rome is not that of France, or of Germany, 



or of England ; still more, even, we are not 
undertaking to speak of Roman Catholicism 
at Rome, as the priesthood profess to hold it 
and to teach. We speak of it only as we 
know that it is practically held and followed 
by the mass of the people : and we are sure 
that our assertions will be supported by any 
who have without prejudice examined 
the subject. We are not ignorant of all 
that has been said to defend the Roman 
Catholic faith from the charge of image- 
worship. We know that the priesthood ex 
plain, that the figures which are dressed, 
bedizened, kissed, caressed, prayed to, car 
ried about, etc., are not worshipped, but used 
only as suggesters of things spiritual to the 
outward bodily senses. But is this theory 
compatible with the fact, that of various 
figures of saints of the virgin in particular, 
some are deemed more holy, more powerful, 
more propitious than others ? that some 
votaries prefer one image, and some another, 
of the same saint ? that " la Madonna di" 
this place is specially famous for granting 
favours of one sort ; and " la Madonna di" 
that place for bestowing favours of another 
kind ? that one Church possesses and draws 
a large revenue from a wooden " bambino," 
i. e. infant Christ, particularly celebrated 
for assisting women in child-birth, and sent 
about in coaches for that purpose ; while 
another has one specially valuable as pre 
serving its votaries from shipwreck ? Do 
not these facts prove beyond all possibility 
of avoiding the conclusion that special vir 
tue is attributed to the image itself? If the 
Saviour or the Virgin were the intended 
object of the worship, would not it be in any 
case the same at all their different altars ? 
Is there one Saviour in one Church, and a 
second, with different qualities and character, 
in another ? Is the virgin of one shrine 
kinder than the virgin of another? No; it 
is impossible to deny the truth, that the po 
pular worship of modern Rome is as abso 
lutely and essentially an idolatry as any that 
has ever degraded mankind. The truth is, 
that the Paganism of old Rome has never 
been entirely and effectually eradicated. 
The old deities of the Roman Pantheon still 
haunt the seven hills ; and in spirit as well 
as in bodily fact the statues of the old gods 
have often changed their name alone, to be 
come the object of modern worship. 

The first result of such a system most 
necessarily shows itself in an erroneous, un 
worthy, and degraded conception of the 
Supreme Being. As a proof of the extent 
to which this result has been produced, we 
will cite a fact which has already been no 
ticed in the columns of an English Journal. 
A highly prized and magnificently adorned 
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relic the head of Saint Andrew had been 
stolen from the Church of Saint Peter. The 
canons of that basilic thereupon issue a pla 
card, with which the walls of Rome are 
covered, offering a reward for the recovery 
of the stolen treasure, and setting forth that 
they, the canons, would offer up extra pray 
ers for the space of three days, for the pur 
pose of appeasing God, and averting the evils 
with which lie might be expected to visit the 
city in consequence of the theft. " Here," 
as the Journal* above alluded to well re 
marks, " is a numerous body of educated 
men asserting their belief that the Supreme 
Being may be expected to manifest anger for 
a certain special theft above what he would 
feel at any other crime of a similar nature 
that this anger would be manifested by in 
flicting evil, not on the thief, but on the in 
nocent citizens, in blind indiscriminate ven 
geance, and that this vengeance might be 
averted by a certain amount of reiterated j 
repetitions of a given form of words !" Is 
it possible to conceive a more benighted state 
of mind than is here evidenced? Do Jug 
gernaut s disciples form to themselves a 
lower and more immoral notion of their deity ; 
than these so-called Christian priests ? 

The truth that the religion of modern 
Rome is in reality a modification of Pagan- , 
ism, was well pointed out in a little book 
entitled " Rome Papal and Pagan," which [ 
appeared a year or two since. It was not 
then asserted for the first time ; but the in 
trinsic identity of the two faiths in their j 
practical effects on the popular mind was 
well and convincingly proved. And we j 
bring the testimony of another witness to the 
truthfulness of the author s facts and infer 
ences. 

After speaking of such a deplorable want 
of moral civilization, it would seem an anti 
climax to enlarge on the deficiency of physi 
cal progress. Suffice it to say, that the 
absence of all the smaller as well as of the 
more important commodities of life is most 
striking. Commerce does not exist. The 
infinitely small trading transactions which 
do supply the small quantity of foreign goods 
consumed, are hampered with obstructions, 
and oppressed by duties to an all but pro 
hibitory degree. And the stupid acquies 
cence of the people in things as they are, 
lends additional effect to the paralysing in 
fluence of the Government. Take one 
instance of this, as shown in the case of one 
of the simplest articles of daily use. The 
Romans cannot make any tolerable ink : it 
is imported from France and from England : 
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and one of those little stone-bottles so fami 
liar to English eyes, which costs sixpence at 
an English stationer s, and thereby affords 
the retailer a very large profit, is sold in 
Rome for about a shilling, or rather more. 
The Roman stationer asserts truly enough 
perhaps that the heavy duty makes it im 
possible for him to sell the article at a lower 
rate. But on inquiry it is found that the 
duty is levied on the gross weight, so that 
the stone-bottle, which weighs far more than 
its contents, is by far the most costly part of 
the purchase ; yet it has never entered into 
the head of the Roman tradesman that he 
might import his ink in large bottles, and di 
vide it off himself into small quantities for 
retail sale, and thus diminish his duties by 
one-half or more ! No, no ! Such profound 
speculations are quite out of the line of his 
habitual thoughts. 

" Pulchra Madonna 
Da mihi follere * * * 
Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem," 

would be still, we fear, the more likely ten 
dency of his thoughts. 

And such is the city, and such the people 
the product of long years of misgovern- 
ment which the Ninth Pius would now re 
store to the benefits of a liberal and enlight 
ened rule. Such is the nation which, itself 
loathing its own degeneracy, is struggling 
for self-government and regeneration. 

And now let us turn again to the question 
proposed above : what portions of the sys 
tem of Papal Government can be usefully 
preserved, and what must be destroyed in 
the attempt to improve this so wretched peo 
ple ? 

The intention of Pius the Ninth, at the 
commencement of his career of reformation, 
was to preserve whole and inviolate the ab 
solute authority of the Papacy in temporal 
as in spiritual matters. He very distinctly 
stated his views on this point on more than 
oneoccasion. On the first assembling of the 
" Consulta," he declared, in his Address to 
the members, that he did not intend by that 
institution to diminish in any respect the ab 
solute power of the Sovereign ; that those 
were much in error who saw in it the germ 
of a system incompatible therewith ; that it 
was his duty and his determination to hand 
down to his successors in the chair of St. 
Prior, the power he had received from his 
predecessor whole and intact. His Holiness 
intended that the Government of the Papal 
States should remain an absolute despotism. 
We were ourselves in Rome at that time, 
and had then ample means of convincing 
ourselves, that the Romans did not so under- 
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stand the boon granted them ; and it was 
not difficult to foresee, that a very short pe 
riod would suffice to contradict the expecta 
tions of his Holiness nay, that the power 
had even then already departed from the 
sceptre of the Innocents and Gregories. 
Since that time the rushing torrent of Eu 
ropean events has so precipitated the course 
of things at Rome, that the above declaration 
of the Pope, made some six months ago, 
seems obsolete by a hundred years. No 
further illusion can remain to the Holy Fa 
ther of handing down to his successors that 
old power which he received. He must 
now at least know that the temporal power 
of St. Peter s successor has departed from 
him for ever. Pius the Ninth s Jirrt estimate 
of what could be preserved and what must 
be abolished of the old Papal system was 
then an erroneous one. And now, even 
while we are writing these pages, that ques 
tion is being debated amid strife and trouble, 
violence and tumult, discontent on the one 
hand, and conscientious distress on the other. 

It is beginning to become evident that NO 
portion of that proud fabric can be preserved. 
It needs but small sagacity in reading the 
signs of the times to become convinced that 
the temporal power of the Papacy verges to 
its close. The entire edifice was too rotten 
to admit of mending. The bold rnason who 
cut the first crumbling stone from out the 
tottering wall, has brought down the entire 
mass with a crash. 

England watches the startling spectacle 
not uninterested. In truth, the phenomena 
there exhibited are evolving a lesson which 
should be pregnant with utility to mankind. 
But though much has been written of late 
by the English press on the aspect and pro 
babilities of affairs at Rome, no portion of it 
seems to have seized on the great truth which 
they are calculated to teach us. Some of 
the most accredited organs of public opinion, 
on the contrary, speak of the question at is 
sue as of a dispute between the Pope and his 
subjects, which should be settled according 
to the dictates of good feeling and mutual 
forbearance and moderation. The generosi 
ty of the Pope is insisted on, and his subjects 
accused of ingratitude in forcing from him 
further concessions. But we believe such 
an appreciation of the subject to arise from 
wholly inadequate notions of the state of 
Rome, and of the workings of its Govern 
ment. The real merits of the question must 
be examined on quite other grounds, and the 
conclusion to be arrived at will be one of 
much wider application than the dominions 
of the Church. 

For, in truth, the attempt which Pius the 
Ninth engaged in was from the first an im 



possible one. He was endeavouring to co 
ordinate incompatibilities. His object was 
nothing less than to conciliate the liberal in 
stitutions which the advanced political sci 
ence of this age demands with the preten 
sions of absolutism, and that absolutism 
vested in the hands of a ruler pretending to 
infallibility. What success could have been 
anticipated for such a scheme? According 
ly but little progress is made before difficul 
ties arise difficulties insoluble under the 
conditions of the experiment. All the par 
ties concerned find themselves in a false po 
sition. It is soon discovered by both Pope 
and people that it is impossible to get on 
with ministers selected from the clergy, and 
especially from the Sacred College. Lay 
ministers are substituted, and thus another 
vast portion of the nodding edifice falls. A 
few more weeks, and a " constitution" is 
proclaimed, a representative body is created, 
and the Pope becomes a constitutional mo 
narch, sharing his power with a lay parlia 
ment ! Does any one at all conversant with 
the working of a free Government antici 
pate the permanent duration and successful 
operation of a political machine so constitut 
ed ? The Roman hierarchy itself, with the 
instinct of self-preservation, inserted in the 
draft of this constitution certain clauses 
framed in the vain hope of preserving itself 
from the action of the supreme power it thus 
created. It was provided that the sums 
needed for Church purposes should be voted 
without discussion or inquiry ; that no sub 
ject in any way bearing on Church matters 
should be touched on ; and finally, that the 
parliament should have no power of revising 
or meddling with this fundamental statute. 
Futile attempt! An omnipotent power (as 
all representative parliaments must be) is 
created, and is requested to bear in mind 
that its omnipotence is hedged in by some 
other power, which is nowhere visible or 
tangible ! It is an old attempt, but all expe 
rience has proved the absurdity of it. Then 
arises, ere long, a yet worse dilemma : 
The monarch finds it inconsistent with his 
duty as a priest and Pope to do that which 
would be his duty as a lay monarch, and 
which his ministers and the entire nation 
deem to be their duty to their country. The 
"constitution" is at a dead lock. 

And then at last the glaring fact is forced 
upon the comprehension of the nation, and 
by them set nakedly before their monarch 
that the functions of royalty and priesthood 
are incompatible in an age of progress ; that 
if the nation is to advance on the path of 
improvement the same man cannot be Pope 
and King ; that the State and the Church 
must be two, and reciprocally independent. 
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And for this the Roman people are ac 
cused of being ungrateful to their Pontiff. 
We can with confidence undertake to say 
that the Roman people have not been defi 
cient in gratitude to their ruler. The reverse 
has been most strikingly the case, as can be 
testified by any attentive observer who has 
been in Rome for the last few months. The 
difficulty has been shuffled over, but it has 
not been got rid of. It will occur again ere 
long; and it will argue no ingratitude on the 
part of the Romans, that it will become 
clearly impossible for such an union of 
Church and State to continue. The force 
of events will push the Pontiff to the brink 
of that precipice from which he must volun 
tarily throw himself if he would not be vio 
lently thrust down. The temporal power of 
the Papacy seems no longer possible in 
Rome. And nothing but the gratitude and 
affection of the Romans for Pius the Ninth 
could have preserved the empty semblance of 
it even thus far. 

The Pope may perhaps preserve his tot 
tering temporal power. The Papacy may 
renounce her old and natural alliance with 
despotism, -in Italy and elsewhere she may 
take democracy to her arms ; a large se 
cular advantage she may thus secure, but 
can she secure it without a larger damage 
to her purely spiritual character, authority, 
and influence ? On the other hand, if true 
to his early professions if true to that 
spirit of absolutism on which his throne is 
based, the Pope resists the tide of liberalism 
as it rises around him his temporal au 
thority is doomed. That fabric goes to 
pieces the result of a larger amount of 
toil, perseverance, energy, and intellectual 
power, than the world ever saw applied to a 
like object. The disruption of the Church 
and State at Rome the breaking of the tie 
where first the bonds were knitted, and 
when the knot was most tightly drawn 
what over Europe would be the future 
which such an event should usher in ? We 
venture not to forecast it. 

Of the works whose titles stand at the 
head of this Article there is but little to be 
said. The two French works are mere 
catch-penny publications, got up in great 
haste to meet the demand occasioned by the 
increasing celebrity of the Reformer Pon 
tiff. They have both had a considerable 
sale in Rome Roman energy and specula 
tion not having been equal to ihc produc 
tion of anything calculated to supply the 
same want. The first, by M. Clave, is the 
better of the two, and contains some amusing 
anecdotes of the early life of Mastai Fer- 
retti. 

The third work mentioned is merely a 



sort of Roman red book, and is remarkable 
only as showing the almost incredible num 
ber of attendants, officials, and functionaries 
attached to the Papal Court, and the inex 
tricable labyrinth of its endless multiplica 
tion and division of tribunals, courts, and 
jurisdictions of all sorts. 
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IT is interesting to study the variety of 
means by which Providence carries on its 
great work of progressive civilization. In 
the earlier stages of society, the arts of life 
followed the conqueror in his bloody career, 
and subjugated nations exchanged a wild 
independence for the blessings of stable go- 
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vernment and salutary institutions. At other 
times, and these, too, of frequent occur 
rence, civilization has been the offspring of 
political and religious oppression. Chased 
by the tyrant from their fatherland, or dri 
ven by bigotry from their altars, families 
distinguished by patriotism and piety have 
fled for shelter to some friendly shore, and 
have repaid the hospitality which welcomed 
them by the noble truths which they im 
parted, and the holy life which they led. In 
a more advanced state of society, an exube 
rant population, in search of food or employ 
ment, have been dispersed among the un 
cultivated wastes, and the luxuriant wood 
lands of far-distant climes ; and thus have 
the arts of peace, the principles of freedom, 
and the message of eternity, followed in the 
train of the starving emigrant, and hallowed 
the resting-place of the persecuted saint and 
the patriot exile. No sooner has the tem 
porary dwelling excluded the summer s 
heat or the winter s cold, than the sons of 
toil equip themselves for the destined task. 
The forest falls beneath the peasant s 
brawny arm, and under his skilful care a 
golden harvest waves over once barren 
plains. The village rises amid fruit and 
foliage the germ peradventure of some gay 
metropolis the centre, it may be, of some 
mighty empire. The school-house and the 
temple adorn and bless the exile s home, 
while light, secular and divine, emanating 
from this double source, diffuses itself 
around, and reaches even the homes and 
the hearts of the savage population. In our 
own day, however, it is by the schoolmaster 
and the missionary that the great work of 
civilization must be carried on ; and it is by 
means of our colonial establishments, and 
the extension of our commercial relations, 
that we can expect to obtain the most suc 
cessful and permanent results. The inter 
change of European or American manufac 
tures with the produce of savage or semi- 
barbarous nations, cannot fail to lead to a 
closer and more friendly intercourse, while 
the rapidity of locomotive travelling and of 
steam navigation, and the electric trans 
mission of intelligence over Europe, must 
give to all maritime states a power of con 
trol over barbarous nations which they 
could not otherwise have wielded. Should 
our missionary or colonial establishments be 
assailed by violence should pirates inter 
rupt our trade, and enslave their captives 
a quick and condign punishment will soon 
reach the aggressors, and secure our coun 
trymen, in their most distant settlements, 
from the cruelties and depredations to which 
they have been too frequently exposed. 
Even among the distant islands of the In 



dian and the Pacific Oceans, the British and 
the American flags have waved over the 
burning villages of the treacherous and 
bloody savage. 

But it is only in seasons of European 
quiet that the arm of civilization can put 
forth its power to control the savage tribes 
that yet occupy and deface the fairest por 
tions of the earth ; and it is only in times of 
domestic peace that a Christian people can 
direct the undivided energy of their faith 
against the licentious orgies and the bloody 
rites of Pagan idolatry. While Freedom 
has to struggle against the despot, and en 
lightened nations have their liberties yet to 
conquer, the Christian and the Philanthro 
pist must pause or falter in their aggressive 
movement against ignorance and supersti 
tion. It is but when nations are governed 
by equal laws when rank and wealth ex 
ercise their just and salutary influence 
when the civilized races are united by 
friendly ties, and the mutual interchange of 
food and industry ; it is only then that the 
national will can be concentrated on national 
objects, and that our armed battalions and 
our ships of war can be summoned to the 
noble enterprise of wafting the teacher and 
the missionary to the land of darkness of 
striking the fetters from the slave and of 
breaking down the strongholds of cruelty 
and vice. 

In the annals of philanthropy there are 
recorded many precious examples of indi 
vidual and successful devotion to its cause. 
When Howard strove to ameliorate the pri 
soner s lot, and to purify his living grave 
when Elizabeth Fry laboured to instruct 
and reform the convict and Guthrie to 
teach and educate the ragged child and 
Ashley to soften the agonies of female toil 
and of youthful labour, it was to one mind 
that humanity owed each noble conception, 
and it was by one stern will that each ar 
duous purpose was accomplished ; but until 
our own day History has furnished us with 
no example in which a single individual has 
ventured to undertake, on any considerable 
scale, the civilization and improvement of 
barbarous communities. 

This remarkable effort, which has excited 
the admiration of his countrymen, and will 
command the applause of every succeeding 
age, has been recently made by Mr. James 
Brooke, an English gentleman, who has de 
voted his fortune and his talents to the civi 
lization and improvement of one of the love 
liest portions of the globe. The numerous 
works placed at the head of this article, re 
late almost solely to this most interesting 
chapter of Modern History ; and difficult as 
the task must be, we have felt it incumbent 
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upon us to present our readers with a suc 
cinct and continuous narrative of those extra 
ordinary operations in which Mr. Brooke 
has been engaged. 

Mr. Brooke was born at Combe Grove, 
near Bath, on the 29th April, 1803. He 
was the second, but is now the only surviv 
ing son of the late Thomas Brooke, Esq., of 
the East India Company s Civil Service. 
At an early age he went to India, as a cadet 
in the Bengal army, where he held advan 
tageous appointments. On the breaking out 
of the Burmese war, he accompanied his 
regiment to Assam ; and in an action with 
the enemy, his gallantry was so conspicuous 
that he received the thanks of the Govern 
ment. But having been shot through the 
lungs, he was obliged to return to England 
for the benefit of his health. Having made 
himself master of several modern languages, 
he made a tour through France, Switzer 
land, and Italy, and upon the expiry of his 
furlough he again embarked for India. The 
ship, however, was wrecked on the Isle of 
Wight, and this little incident, combined 
with the paltry and unjust regulations of the 
East India Company, deprived our Eastern 
empire of the services of a man who might 
have been its brightest ornament ; and thus 
transferred to the cause of humanity the 
energies of his powerful mind, and the be 
nefits of his transcendent talents. Owing 
to the delay which this misfortune had oc 
casioned, Mr. Brooke s leave of absence had 
expired when he reached Madras ; and 
when he found that a troublesome and te 
dious correspondence with the Home author 
ities would be necessary to replace him in 
the position which he had innocently for 
feited, he at once relinquished the service, 
and resolved to proceed with the ship to 
China, in search of health and amusement. 
In crossing the China Seas, he saw for the 
first time the islands of the Indian Archi 
pelago, inviting the traveller by their sur 
passing beauty, and teeming with Nature s 
rarest and richest productions. But while a 
tropical sun was shedding its pure light 
over the landscape, and tipping its rocks 
and mountains with gold, there lay above 
the valleys a moral darkness which time 
and toil only could disperse ; and where 
animal and vegetable life arrested the eye 
by their magnificence and beauty, life in 
tellectual stood forth a hideous blot upon 
Nature s scutcheon, drawn in the blackest 
lines of cruelty, treachery, and vice. The 
two antagonist pictures appear to have been 
simultaneously impressed upon the mind of 
our youthful adventurer, and the attractions 
of the one seem to have allured and im 
pelled him to abate the deformity of the 



other. To visit and explore the lovely 
scenes which were now presented to him in 
the course of his voyage, was only a passing 
thought ; but when he learned at Canton the 
true value and the singular variety of the 
products of the Archipelago, the idea took 
possession of his mind, and upon his return 
to England he resolved to realize it. In 
conjunction with a friend, to whom he had 
imparted his purpose, he fitted out a vessel 
of large burden, and proceeded to the China 
Seas, but circumstances and events which 
have not yet been made public, prevented 
him from carrying his plans into effect un 
der any other auspices than his own. 

Upon the death of his father in 1838, Mr. 
Brooke succeeded to a handsome fortune, 
and was thus enabled single-handed to carry 
out his darling project. When his prepara 
tions for sea were completed, he published 
a prospectus of his undertaking in the Geo 
graphical Journal for 1838,* expressing his 
conviction that the tendency of his voyage 
was to add to knowledge, to increase trade, 
and to spread Christianity. Animated by 
such noble objects, he left the Thames on 
the 27th of October, 1838, in his yacht the 
Royalist schooner, a vessel of 142 tons, be 
longing to the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
"which, in foreign parts, admits her to the 
same privileges as a man-of-war, and ena 
bles her to carry a white ensign." Her 
ship s company consisted of nine officers, 
nine seamen, and two boys. Most of the 
hands had been with Mr. Brooke three years 
and upwards, and in the course of a year 
spent in the Mediterranean he had tested 
both his vessel and his crew. The Royal 
ist was a fast sailer, and was armed with six 
six-pounders, a number of swivels, and small 
arms of all sorts. She carried four boats, 



* This communication, entitled Proposed Ex 
ploring Expedition to the Asiatic Archipelago. By 
James Brooke, Esq., and published in the Society s 
Journal, vol. viii. pp. 443-448, containsan admirable 
exposition of his plans, and shows how thoroughly 
and deliberately he had studied the subject, and 
weighed the various chances of failure or success 
which were likely to occur. In this paper, which 
was the first public notice of his intentions, his 
views are limited entirely to the object of explor 
ing Borneo, Celebes, and the other islands of the 
Archipelago. 

f In the course of this voyage, Mr. Brooke visit 
ed the Island and Gulf of Symi, in February, 1837, 
and communicated to the Journal of the Geographi 
cal Society a very interesting paper, entitled, 
Sketches of the Island and Gulf of Symi, on the 
south-western coast of Jlnatolia. By James Brooke, 
Esq. This well written article exhibits the learn 
ing and sagacity of the author, and is a most fa 
vourable earnest of what might have been expect 
ed from his future labours. We are surprised that 
it has not even been noticed in the multifarious 
works which relate to his proceedings in Borneo. 
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and provisions for four months, besides al 
the requisite instruments for observation, in 
eluding three chronometers, and the mean 
of collecting and preserving specimens o 
natural history. In concluding the proposa 
which he made to the Geographical Society 
Mr. Brooke remarks, " I embark upon the 
expedition with great cheerfulness, with f 
stout vessel and a good crew, and I cast my 
self upon the waters, but whether the work 
will know me after many days is a question 
which, hoping the best, I cannot answer will 
any positive degree of assurance." " I go, 
he said to a friend, " to awaken the slum. 
Bering spirit of philanthropy with regard t 
these islands. Fortune and life I give freely 
and if I fail in the attempt I shall not have 
lived wholly in vain." 

Quitting England on the 16th December 
the Royalist made a good passage to Rio 
Janeiro, which occupied nearly two months. 
After a fortnight s stay, Mr. Brooke sailed 
on the 9th March for the Cape, and having 
put into Table Bay on the 15th March, 1839, 
and completed the repairs of his yacht, he 
again set sail on the 29th of the same month, 
and anchored at Singapore in the last week 
of May. In this delightful spot he spent the 
months of June and July, making prepara 
tions for his trip to Borneo, and arranging 
the plan of his future operations. Furnished 
with letters from the governor of Singapore 
to the Rajah Muda Hassim, governor of 
Borneo Proper (and uncle to the sovereign), 
who had shown much kindness and liberality 
to the crew of an English vessel wrecked on 
the coast, and taking with him valuable pre 
sents of various kinds, Mr. Brooke left Sin 
gapore on the 27th July, and anchored on the 
1st of August, on the coast of Borneo, in a 
night " pitchy dark," amid torrents of rain 
and peals of thunder. Learning that the 
Rajah was at Sarawak, where he was de 
tained by a rebellion in the interior, Mr. 
Brooke resolved to proceed thither, in place 
of Malludu Bay, at the north point of the 
island. On the morning of the 2d the 
clouds cleared away, and exhibited to him 
the majestic scenery of Borneo, with Gunong 
Palo, a mountain 2000 feet high, rising in 
the background, and throwing out its pic 
turesque knolls into the wooded plains. On 
Sunday the 4th, after "performing divine 
service himself, manfully overcoming that 
horror which he had to the sound of his own 
voice before an audience," he landed near 
a forest of noble timber, clear of brushwood, 
and thus gives vent in the following beauti 
ful passage to the sentiments which the 
scenery inspired : 

" This dark forest," says he, " where the trees 



shoot tip straight, and are succeeded by genera 
tion after generation, varying in stature, but 
struggling upwards, strikes the imagination with 
features trite but true. Here the hoary sage of 
an hundred years lies mouldering beneath your 
foot, and there the young sapling shoots beneath 
the parent shade, and grows in form and fashion 
like the parent stem. The towering few, with 
heads raised above the general mass, can scarce 
be seen through the foliage of those beneath, but 
here and there the touch of time has cast his 
withering hand upon their leafy brow, and decay 
has begun his work upon the gigantic and un 
bending trunk. How trite and yet how true ! 
It was thus I meditated in my walk. The foot 
of European, I said, has never touched where 
my foot now presses seldom the native wanders 
here. Here I indeed behold Nature fresh from 
the bosom of creation, unchanged by man, and 
stamped with the same impress she originally 
bore! Here I behold God s designs when he 
formed this tropical land, and left its culture and 
improvement to the agency of man. The Crea 
tor s gift, as yet neglected by the creature, and 
yet the time may be confidently looked for when 
the axe shall level the forest, and the plough turn 
the ground." Mr. Brooke s Journal in Keppel s 
Expedition, vol. i. pp. 18, 19. 

Near the island of Talang-Talang, Mr. 
Brooke was welcomed on the 7th by the 
Bandar, or treasurer of the place, who came 
in his canoe, and assured him of a hearty 
welcome from the Rajah ; and having "dis- 
&gt;atched his gig for Sarawak, in order to ac 
quaint the Rajah of his arrival," he was met 
on the 13th by a canoe, containing a Pan- 
geran of note (Illudeen) to welcome them, 
accompanied by other persons of distinction, 
and a score of followers. The party ate 
\nd drank, and talked with much ease and 
iveliness, and, from the state of the tide, 
vere obliged to sleep in the Royalist. On 
he 17th the yacht anchored abreast of Sara- 
ak, and saluted the Rajah with twenty-one 
uns, which was returned with eighteen 
rom his residence. Mr. Brooke and his 
iarty were received in state, in the most 
lattering manner, in the Hall of Audience, 

large shed erected on piles, but tastefully 
ecorated in the interior. The strangers 
/ere seated in chairs on one hand of the 
lajah, and on the other sat his brother Ma- 
ammed, and Macota and other chiefs, while 
nmediately behind him were seated his 
welve younger brothers. Tea and tobacco 
ere served by attendants on their knees. 
^ band played wild airs during the inter- 
iew ; and after a visit of half an hour, the 
rangers rose and took their leave. 

After various interchanges of visits and 
resents, some of them without the usual 
rmality and reserve, Mr. Brooke obtained 
jave to travel into the country of the Dyaks, 
nd to visit the Malay towns of Sadung, Sa- 
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marahnn, &c. ; and in pursuance of this 
plan, he left Sarawak (formerly Kuchin), 
accompanied by the prahus (boats) of Pan- 
geran Illudeen and the Panglima, the former 
pulling twelve paddles, and having two brass 
swivels and twenty men, and the latter hav 
ing a gun and ten men, while the Skimalong, 
a long boat of Mr. Brooke s, carried a gun 
and ten men. With this equipment, superior 
to any force of the Rajah s enemies, they 
"proceeded up a Borneon river (Morotaba) 
hitherto unknown, sailing where no Euro 
pean ever sailed before ; and admiring the 
deep solitude, the brilliant night, the dark 
fringe of retired jungle, the lighter foliage of 
the river bank, with here and there a tree 
flashing and shining with fire-flies, nature s 
tiny lamps, glancing and flitting in countless 
numbers, and incredible brilliancy." The 
expedition had proceeded about a hundred 
miles up the Samarahan river, admirably 
calculated for the purposes of navigation and 
trade, receiving hospitality and kindness at 
the different villages on its banks, when the 
Pangeran, dreading the hostility of the Dy- 
aks, and alleging that the river was narrow, 
rapid, and obstructed by trees, insisted upon 
returning to Sarawak, which they reached 
on the 25th. On the 30th, the same flotilla 
set out to explore the river Lundu, and to 
visit the Sibnowan Dyaks and their town of 
Tungong. This river is about half a mile 
wide at the mouth and from 150 to 200 yards 
off Tungong, which stands on the right bank, 
and is enclosed by a slight stockade. Within 
this defence there is only one enormous house 
with three or four small huts, for the whole 
population of about 400 souls ! This remark 
able tenement is 594 feet long, and the front 
room or street is the entire length of the 
building, and 21 feet broad. The floor is 
12 feet above the ground, and it is reached 
by means of the trunk of a tree, with notches 
cut in it, which performs the part of a lad 
der. The back part is divided by neat parti 
tions into the private apartments of the vari 
ous families, which communicate with the 
public apartments. The married persons 
occupy the private rooms, while the widow 
ers and young unmarried men occupy the 
public apartments. There is in front of this 
extraordinary building a terrace, 50 feet 
broad, formed, like the floors, of split bam 
boo, and extending partially along the front 
of the building. 

" This platform," says Mr. Brooke, " as well 
as the front room, besides the regular inhabitants, 
is the resort of pigs, dogs, birds, monkeys, and 
fowls, and presents a glorious scene of confusion 
and bustle. Here the ordinary occupations of 
domestic labour are carried on padi ground, 
mats made, &c. &c. There were 200 men, 



women, and children counted in the room, and in 
front, whilst we were there in the middle of the 
day ; and allowing for those abroad, and for those 
in their own rooms, the whole community cannot 
be reckoned at less than 400 souls. Overhead, 
about seven feet high, is a second crazy story, in 
which they stow their stores of food, and their 
implements of labour and war. Along the large 
room are hung many cots, four feet long, formed 
of the hollowed trunks of trees cut in half, which 
answer the purpose of seats by day and beds by 
night. The Sibnowan Dyaks are a wild-looking, 
but apparently quiet and inoffensive race. The 
apartment of their chief, by name Sejugah, ia 
situated nearly in the centre of the building, and 
is longer than any other. In front of it nice 
mats were spread on the occasion of our visit, 
whilst over our heads dangled about thirty ghastly 
shrills, according to the custom of these people. 
* * * I was informed that they had many 
more in their possession, all, however, the heads 
of enemies. On inquiring, I was told, that it is 
indispensable that a young man should procure a 
skull before he gets married." Mr. Brooke s 
Journal in Keppel s Expedition, vol. i. pp. 52, 
53-55. 

The practice of head- hunting, as it is call 
ed, referred to in the preceding extract, is 
carried to a great extent in -Borneo. It is 
necessary, in many places, to propitiate the 
bride by throwing down before her a num 
ber of heads in a net ; and though one 
head may, in cases where there is no com 
petition of lovers, satisfy the bride, yet the 
courage of the male, and consequently his 
success in love, is measured by the number 
which he can display. It is not, however, 
at marriages alone that these disgusting tro 
phies are demanded. At the death of any 
person, a head must be procured previous 
to the celebration of the funeral ; and 
it is confidently stated, that in the north 
as well as in the south of Borneo, human 
victims, generally slaves, are sacrificed on 
the death of a chief, and even on other occa 
sions. Among the land tribes, the heads are 
the general property of the village, and are 
stored up in what is called the Head-House ; 
but the Sea-Dyaks hold them as personal 
property, and occasionally wear them dan 
gling at their loins. An old chief, when re 
gretting the destruction of all his property 
by fire, stated to Mr. Low, that he would 
not have regretted it so much if he could 
have saved the trophies of the prowess of his 
fathers the heads collected by his ances 
tors." Baskets full of these heads, deprived 
of the brain, and dried over a slow and 
smoking fire, may be found at any house in 
the villages of the sea-tribes ; and the num 
ber of these disgusting objects is a measure 
of the distinction of the family. The mode 
of treating a captured head by the Sea- 
Dyaks is thus described by Mr. Low : 
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"The head is brought on shore with much 
ceremony, and wrapped up in the curiously fold 
ed and plaited leaves of the Nipah palm, and 
frequently emitting the disgusting odours pecu 
liar to decaying mortality. This, the Dyaks have 
frequently told me, is particularly grateful to their 
senses, and surpasses the odorous durian, their 
favourite fruit. On shore, and in the village, the 
head, fur months after its arrival, is treated with 
the greatest consideration, and all the names and 
terms of endearment of which their language is 
capable are lavished upon it. The most dainty 
morsel culled from their repast is thrust into its 
mouth, and it is instructed to hate its former 
friends, and that having been now adopted into 
the tribe of its captors, its spirit must be always 
with them : si rih leaves and betel-nut are given 
to it, and finally a cigar is frequently placed be 
tween its ghastly and pallid lips. None of this 
disgusting mockery is performed with the inten 
tion of ridicule, but all to propitiate the spirit by 
kindness, and to procure its good wishes for the 
tribe of which it is now supposed to have become 
a member." Low s Sarawak, cj-c., pp. 206, 207. 

After the feast which follows this barba 
rous ceremony, dancing generally commen 
ces, and this is " performed with the recently 
acquired heads suspended from the persons 
of the actors, who move up and down the 
veranda with a slow step and corresponding 
movements of their outstretched arms, ut 
tering occasionally a yell which rises fierce 
and shrill above the discordant noises of the 
, &c., to which the dancers move." 

The mode of dealing with heads among 
the land tribes, is well described by Mr. Mar 
ry at, who had occasion to witness a Head- 
House while visiting three villages in the Se- 
rambo mountains, occupied by the hill Dy 
aks, under Mr. Brooke s sway. Mr. Mar- 
ryat s party was escorted to a house in the 
centre of the village, differently constructed 
from the rest. It was raised and well ven 
tilated by numerous port-holes in its pointed 
roof.* A rough ladder conducted the party 
to the room above ; and when they entered 
they were "taken aback" by finding that 
they were in the head house, and that the 
beams were lined with human heads all hang 
ing by a small line passing through the lop of 
the skull. " They were painted in the most 
fantastic and hideous manner ; pieces of 
wood, painted to imitate the eyes, were in 
serted into the sockets, and added not a little 
to their ghastly grinning appearance. The 
strangest part of the story, and that which 
added very much to the effect of the scene, 
was tJiat these skulls u:ere perpetually moving 
to and fro, and knocking against each other. 
This, I presume, was occasioned by the dif- 



* A drawing: of this Head-House is given by Sir 
E. Belcher, vol. i. p. 2(3. 
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ferent currents of air blowing in at the port 
holes ; but what with their continual mo 
tion, their nodding their chins when they hit 
each other, and their grinning teeth, they 
really appeared to be endowed with new 
life, and were a very merry set of fellows." 

In the last week of September, Mr. Brooke 
undertook another expedition to the river 
Sadung, accompanied by the Pangerans II- 
ludeen and Subtu. The town called Songi 
is of considerable size, and along the river, 
from which there is a good deal of trade, 
the population may amount to 2000 or 3000 
persons. After visiting an Illanun pirate, 
who resides up the Songi, a tributary of the 
Sadung, and also Seriff Sahib, the son of 
an Arab, who married a daughter of the 
Borneon Rajah, they sailed up the river to 
a point thirty miles from its mouth, where 
there was a village, consisting of three mo 
derately long houses, inhabited by the Sib- 
nowan Dyaks, where they found a collection 
of heads, some of them fresh, and said to be 
women s, hanging, ornamented with feathers, 
before the entrance of the chief s private 
apartments. After a night s exposure to tor- 
! rents of rain and the vivid lightning of the 
tropics, the river party dropped down to the 
entrance into the Sadung, and passing over 
the sand flats to the Royalist, they were 
joined by the Pangerans, who next day re 
turned to Sarawak, leaving the Panglima Ra 
jah to pilot them out. When the Panglima, 
in his prahu, with twelve men, was lying 
close to the shore, they were roused from 
their sleep by a piratical attack of the roving 
Sarebus Dyaks, who stole upon them by sur 
prise, wounded severely the Panglima and 
several of his men, and but for the timeous 
discharge of a gun from the Royalist, which 
frightened the assailants, the whole party 
would have been slaughtered. 

Returning to Sarawak on the 1st October, 
Mr. Brooke and his party accepted of a press 
ing invitation from the Rajah. From four 
o clock they sat, and talked, and drank tea, 
and smoked, till eight in the evening, when 
dinner was announced. The table was laid 
d VAnglaise a good curry of rice, grilled 
fowls, and a bottle of wine. The party did 
justice to their cheer, and the Rajah, throw 
ing off all reserve, bustled about with the 
proud and pleasing consciousness of having 
given an English dinner in proper style, now 
drawing the wine, now changing the plates, 
pressing his guests to eat, and saying you 
are at home. After dinner they drank and 
smoked and talked till the hour of rest. Mr. 
Brooke s couch was a crimson silk mattress, 
embroidered with gold, and covered with 
white, gold-embroidered mats and pillows. 
The others fared equally well, and greatly 
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enjoyed their wine, in consequence of thei 
own stock having been expended. 

Having taken a cordial leave of the Ra 
jah, and in the course of his three expedi 
lions obtained much useful information re 
specting the natural history, geography, sta 
tistics, and language of the Dyaks, Mr 
Brooke sailed for Singapore on the 2d Octo 
ber, carrying along with him letters for the 
merchants of that place, and a list of the 
imports and exports of Sarawak. As i 
was probable that the civil war might con 
tinue for many months, he thought it woulc 
be injudicious to return to Sarawak, and he 
therefore decided on making an excursion to 
the island of Celebes, as lie had contem 
plated in his original prospectus. Taking 
with him a large assortment of British goods 
as presents to the chiefs and people, he set 
sail on the 20th November, and about the 
middle of December, 1839, he arrived of] 
Celebes. Captain Keppel has given only 
such extracts from Mr. Brooke s Journal oi 
that " portion of his excursion to Celebes 
and among the Bugis, as particularly bears 
upon his Borneon sequel," amounting only 
to a portion of a chapter. But Captain 
Mundy has devoted ten chapters to the sub 
ject, and has given the whole of Mr. Brooke s 
Journal of this interesting expedition. As 
our object is to make our readers acquainted 
with Mr. Brooke s life and labours in his 
own territory of Sarawak, we can only de 
vote a brief space to a notice of his visit to 
Celebes, or rather to his circumnavigation 
of the gulf of Boni. 

On the IGth of December Mr. Brooke 
landed at Bonthian Bay, where lie was 
kindly received by the officers of the Dutch 
fort. On the 18th he set out with three doctors 
and native guides, to see the splendid water 
fall of Sapo, " inferior in body of water" to 
many falls in Switzerland, but superior to 
any of them in sylvan beauty, its charms 
being greatly heightened to the imagination, 
by its deep seclusion, its undisturbed soli 
tude, and its difficulty of access. After 
passing through the glades and glens, grassy 
knolls and slopes, they plunged into the 
woods, and found themselves at the side of 
the stream below the waterfall. Having 
finished their breakfast, they all stripped to 
their trousers, entered the water, and waded 
along the bed of the river to the fall. The 
steep and woody banks prevented any other 
mode of approach, and as the stream rushed 
down, tumbling over huge rocks, this mode 
was anything but easy. Sometimes they 
were up to the arms in water, now stealing 
with care over wet and slippery stones, now 
favoured by a few yards of dry ground, and 



ever and anon swimming a pool to shorten 
an unpleasant climb. 

" In this manner," says Mr. Brooke, " we ad 
vanced about half a mile, when the fall became 
visible ; thick trees and hanging creepers inter 
vened ; between and through the foliage, we just 
saw the water glancing and shining in its descent. 
The effect was perfect. After some little further 
and more difficult progress, we stood beneath the 
fall of about 150 feet sheer descent. The wind 
whirled in eddies, and carried the sleet over us, 
chilling our bodies, but unable to damp our admi 
ration. The basin of the fall is part of a circle, 
with the outlet forming a funnel ; bare cliffs, per 
pendicular on all sides, form the upper portion of 
the vale, and above and below is all the luxuriant 
vegetation of the East ; trees arched and inter 
laced, and throwing down long and fantastic roots 
and creepers, shade the scene, and form one of 
the richest sylvan prospects 1 have ever beheld. 
The water foaming and flashing, and then 
escaping amid huge grey stones on its troubled 
course clear and transparent, expanding into 
tranquil pools, with the flickering sunshine 
through the dense foliage, all combined to form a 
scene such as Tasso has described." Mr. 
Brooke s Journal, Keppel s Expedition, vol. i. pp. 
Ill, 112. 

At Singapore Mr. Brooke met with Dain 
Matara, a well-born, affluent, and educated 
Bugis, who offered to accompany him in his 
expedition, refusing any remuneration for 
his services. Mr. Brooke agreed to take 
him and his servant, and found him a cheer 
ful, good-tempered, and intelligent com 
panion. On the 20th, Mr. Brooke, with a 
party of twelve, undertook the ascent of 
Lurnpu Batang. They rested at different 
villages on the hill, where they saw the 
cockatoo in its wild state, and encountered 
a community of dusky baboons; and on the 
22d, after midday, they attained the summit, 
never before reached by Europeans. On 
the top they saw the dung of wild cattle, 
which are said to be a species of urus;* and 
found specimens of pumice stone, indicating 
he volcanic nature of the mountain. Mr. 
Brooke estimates the population of the vil- 
ages in this district at about 5000. The 
chief product of the country is coffee, which 
s collected by the Bugis merchants to the 
extent of 80,000 peculs annually, the price 
jeing 15 or 16 Java rupees per pecul. 
Tortoise shell and mother of pearl shells arc 
abundant. 

On the 6th of January, 1840, Mr. Brooke 
intimated to the King of Boni, his arrival as 
a private individual, and his wish to visit 
him. His Majesty gave orders that all the 
wants of the party should be supplied ; but 

* See this Journal, vol. v. 
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in consequence of foolish reports that five 
ships were on their way to Boni, to expel 
the Dutch, no answer was given to Mr. 
Brooke s proposal. Having collected infor 
mation respecting the condition and politics 
of Boni, and believing that some sinister in- 
fluence was at work to prevent his meeting 
with the king, he resolved to proceed on his 
voyage. 

The state of Boni, though of recent origin, 
is now the most powerful in Celebes. Its 
form of government is an aristocratic elective 
monarchy, the king, or the Patamankowe, 
being chosen by the Aru Pitu, or Rajah 
Pitu, that is by six men or Rajahs. These 
six men fill also the great offices of state, and 
each, in case of absence, can appoint a 
proxy. The Tomarilalan, who is prime 
minister or treasurer, is not one of the elec 
tive body, but. is a sort of balancing power, 
and the medium of communication between 
them and the king, although there is reason 
to believe that this functionary wields a 
higher authority than even the Aru Pitu. 
The king decides when the Aru Pitu is 
equally divided ; but in cases of election to 
the supreme power, the Tomarilalan decides 
between the contending parties. In such 
cases a general assembly of the inferior 
rajahs and official functionaries is convened, 
whose voice influences, if it does not decide 
the election. The public voice, however, 
thus faintly developed in this elective 
monarchy, has not yet, as Mr. Brooke ex 
presses it ; " worked any benefit to the com 
munity generally." 

On his arrival at Peneke, in the kingdom 
of Wajo, on the 26th January, Mr. Brooke 
met with a kind and affable reception from 
three rajahs. They visited the Royalist, 
and offered to show him and his party a 
deer hunt, and to take them to Tesora, the 
present capital of Wajo. They accordingly 
set out on the 30th, and passing through 
Doping, Piagaga, and Penrang, amid as 
sembled thousands carrying arms and ban 
ners, and firing muskets, and uttering dis 
cordant yells, they reached Tesora, a large 
straggling city, the ancient boundary of 
which is marked by a fortification several 
miles in circuit. The houses are mostly 
large and well built, but old and tottering; 
and the remains of brick-built mosques and 
powder-magazines indicate the former extent 
of the city. The population, now about 
GOOD, must have been four times that num 
ber. Mr. Brooke and his party were re 
ceived at the house allotted to them by 
crowds within, and a mob without, and sat 
eating sweetmeats, and afterwards devour 
ing their dinner the gaze and wonder of a 
Bugis multitude. When they lay down to 



sleep, the crowd, particularly the female 
portion, pressed closer to look at their faces ; 
and when they left the house, fresh hordes 
pursued them till midnight. The following 
day they visited the Rajah, and after a 
luxurious collation, at which politics were 
unreservedly discussed, they were enter 
tained with the brutality of cock-fighting. 
The Bugis consider themselves as a free 
people, and Mr. Brooke was unable to dis 
cover the faintest trace of any limit to the 
freedom of discourse. They are a manly 
and spirited, though an idle race. As 
colonists and traders they are enterprising. 
The women enjoy perfect liberty ; and 
though talking often " in a very unlady-like 
manner, on unlady-like subjects, yet they 
are chaste." The population of the eastern 
and northern shores, and particularly of 
Wajo, is 67,800, reckoning 15 persons 
to a house, the number of houses being 
4520. 

The southern limb of Celebes contains 
the four kingdoms of Luwu, Wajo, Boni, 
and Soping. Goa, the fifth, has been long 
under European domination, and Si Den- 
dring, once part of Boni, is now an inde 
pendent kingdom. The three states of Boni, 
Wajo, and Soping, have acted as one state 
for the purpose of defence. Wajo is govern 
ed by six hereditary Rajahs, three civil and 
three military, who elect the head, viz. the 
Aru Matoah. A chamber of forty nobles 
are appealed to on difficult emergencies, and 
three Pangawas, or tribunes of the people, 
who summon the council of forty, watch 
over popular rights. The three Pangawas 
are elected by the people, and generally 
hold office for life. The Rajah Panrang, 
next in rank to the six, " holds the privilege 
of advising or upbraiding the six Rajahs." 
The wealth of all classes consists in slaves, 
or rather serfs. There are fifty slaves or 
more to each freeman. They are neither 
imported nor exported. Debtors and crimi 
nals become slaves, and their masters have 
the power of life and death. 

In returning through Boni, Mr. Brooke 
observed a ludicrous example of court eti 
quette. Although the country possesses a 
constitution, yet it has been reduced to a 
state of perfect despotism by the Pataman 
kowe or king. " VVhen this personage sits 
all sit when he rises all rise. Should he 
ride and fall from his horse, all about him 
must fall from their horses likewise. If he 
bathe, all must bathe too, and whoever is 
passing at the time must plunge into the 
\vater in the dress, good or bad, which they 
happen to woar." 

Mr. Brooke had heard in the early part 
of his journey of the cave of Mampo, which 
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was said to be " full of figures of men and 
beasts, and he took much trouble to obtain 
leave to visit it. The hill of Mampo, 400 
feet high, and composed of coral rock, is 
two miles from the town of Unii, and is flat- 
topped and covered with wood. The Pata- 
mankowe appointed the Aru Tannete to ac 
company Mr. Brooke to the cave, and the 
party set out on the 3d of April, attended by 
a mob of 200 or 300 persons. The entrance 
to the cave, which immediately expands into 
a lofty hall, dropping with the fantastic 
forms of numerous stalactites, is at a short 
distance from the town of Alupang, con 
sisting of seventy houses, and standing on 
the hillside. 

; Mampo cave," says Mr. Brooke, " is a pro- 



they were first imitations of Nature s subterra 
nean works. 

" The transition from the dim light and fresh 
ness of the cave into the bright glare of a tropi 
cal sun, was very displeasing ; and I felt glad,, 
after an excursion of some hours, to return to our 
quarters at Unii. ; Mr. Brooke s Journal, Cap 
tain Mundy s Narrative, vol. i. pp. 141-143. 

Leaving Tesora, and descending the 
Chinrara, Mr. Brooke joined the Royalist, 
and proceeded on his voyage northward, 
visiting Luwu, the oldest and most decayed 
of the Bugis states, and rounding the north 
ern extremity of the gulf of Boni, where the 
river Uru discharges itself by seven mouths 
into the sea. He visited the Minkoka tribe, 
on the east side of the gulf, a people who 



, . keen barterers," marry only one wife, 

duction oi nature, and the vanous halls and pas- d , language of their own. Mr. 

sages exhibit the multitude of beautiful forms ! 



with which Nature adorns her works ; pillars, 
and shafts, and fret-work, many of the most daz 
zling white, adorn the roofs or support them, and 
the ceaseless progress of the work is still going 
forward and presenting all figures in gradual 
formation. The top of the cave, here and there 



fallen in, gives gleams of the most picturesque 
light, whilst trees and creepers, growing from the 
fallen masses, shoot up to the level above, and j 



Brooke got 2^ Ibs. of wax for a red cotton 
handkerchief, worth 8d. : 301bs. of sago for 
one worth a shilling, and from 70 to 100 
cocoa nuts for a small red cotton handker 
chief. Descending the coast by Pulo-Bassa, 
an island growing from the reef, the Royal 



ist ran across the bay to Bonthian, and 
thence to Samarang, where Mr. Brooke was 

add a charm to the scene. Ye? wksT greatiy ! compelled to put in for provisions, and where 
disappointed, and enjoyed the sight less than [ &e received money and hospitality from Mr. 

From Samarang he proceeded 



MacNeill. 



to Singapore, where he remained a few 
" 



should otherwise have done. 

"These varied forms of stalactites the natives 

speak of as figures ; a fallen pillar represents a ! months" to recruit his health and refit his 
rajah; and, by a like stretch of imagination, they vessel. Early in August he set out for 
call various stones dogs horses, ships, rice &gt;oms, j g k , h d the 29 th of 

&c. Names arbitrarily enough bestowed, but , . 
which retain their particular designations, and 
produce their uniformity of statement when they 
speak of the figures they each have seen in the 
c:ive. Some parts of the cave are inclosed with 
stones, and offerings of slight burning sticks, 
similar to those used in Chinese temples, are 
stuck round them. The path to these shrines is 
so well trodden, that they are evidently much 
frequented by the natives. 

* * * * * * 

"The hundreds of dark figures with flaming 
torches mingling their light with the streams of 
sunbeams from the roof their yells and shouts 
as they entered the spacious halls, and the time 
the clime the spot all produced a highly pic- 



rust, 

Sick, languid, and disabled, Mr. Brooke s 
determination had been to remain only for 
a few days on his way northward, and this 
resolution was strengthened when he found 
that no progress had been made in suppress 
ing the rebellion, which had lasted for four 
years. The cordial reception, however, 
which he met with from the Rajah Muda 
Hassim, the chiefs, and the people, and the 
earnest prayers of the first, that he would 
not leave him in his present disgraced and 
deserted position, induced him to join the 
miserable Borneo army ; but such were 



turesque effect; yet I could not enjoy, though I tne scenes of cowardice, treachery, in- 
admired ; and my chief comfort was, that I might j 
spare other travellers from being misled by the 
exaggerated, but consistent account of the na 
tives. 

"The European imagination would deck this 
cave with all the semblance of a cathedral, with 
some slight approximation to the reality; they 
would see the shrines of saints or heroes the 
Gothic arch the groined roof the supporting 
pillars. 

"The natives, from tradition as well as imagi 
nation, bestow on the varied shapes of stalactites 
the names of men, of beasts, or of birds. The 
halls of Alhambra are the nearest approach to the 



,and lukewarmness which he witnessed 
course of ten days, that he left them 
and returned to his vessel. The Rajah re 
newed his entreaties, and offered to make 
over to him the government of Sarawak, 
with its revenues and trade. Mr. Brooke 
refused to accept this offer while the war 
was pending ; and considering the war as 
just and righteous, and its speedy termina 
tion as a service to humanity, he started to 
join the Sarawak forces on the 3d of Octo 
ber at Leda Tanah, where he saw " the 



caves of Nature s formation, and we may suppose whole army bathe, with the commander-in- 
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chief at their head." The army consisted 
of 200 Chinese, armed chiefly with swords 
and spears, 250 Malays, and about 200 
Dyaks of various tribes. The enemy, who 
occupied the fort of Bolidah, were from 350 
to 500 strong, half of whom were armed 
with muskets, and the other half with spears. 
The fort was on a slight eminence at the 
water s edge, defended by a few swivels and 
a gun or two, and by various snares, some 
like mole-traps, and others were holes filled 
with ranjovvs, or spiked bamboos. To as 
sault the fort by a chain of three forts, and 
a stockade, was the resolve of the allied 
army. A reinforcement of men and guns, 
sent for by Mr. Brooke, having arrived, a 
breach was soon made in the wooden fort 
on the 31st October. Mr. Brooke proposed 
to storm the place with 150 Chinese and 
Malays ; but though some of the chiefs 
agreed, and tried to influence the courage of 
those who dissented from the proposal, no 
attempt was made to attack the enemy. 
Neither persuasion nor ridicule had any in 
fluence upon them, and Mr. Brooke returned 
in disgust to his ship. The Rajah again in 
duced him to return, and on the 10th Decem 
ber he rejoined the army. The campaign 
now assumed an active character. New 
recruits had arrived, and new forts were 
erected ; and after a series of skirmishes, 
with varied success and little loss, the enemy 
advanced from the stockade into the open 
field. Mr. B/ooke instantly saw their mis 
take, and profited by it. With his detach 
ment of Englishmen, twelve in number, he 
charged quickly across the padi-fields, fol 
lowed by one Illanun, named Si Tundo, 
and by the rest of the natives at a respectful 
distance. The manoauvre was completely 
successful. The moment the English ap 
peared on the ridge above the river, in the 
hollow of which the rebels were seeking pro 
tection, they were completely routed, and 
the victory was decisive and bloodless. The 
rebels lost their arms and ammunition, seve 
ral forts were captured, the remnant of the 
defeated troops were disheartened, and in a 
few days a treaty was signed, Bolidah deli 
vered up, und at the close of 1840, the re 
bellion at an end. Mr. Brooke made it a 
condition with the Rajah that the lives of 
the prisoners should be spared, and that their 
women and children, who were given as 
hostages, should be treated kindly, and pre 
served from wrong. 

In the beginning of January, 1841, the 
army broke up from its encampment near 
Siniavin, and returned to Sarawak. When 
Mr. Brooke " was winding up his affairs, in 
order to have an agreement drawn up be 
tween the Rajah and himself," a fleet of 
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Illanun pirates appeared on the coast, and 
with the Rajah s permission anchored off 
Sarawak. It was reported that their ob 
ject was to seize fifty lacks of dollars which 
were supposed to be on board the Royalist, 
whose figure head was believed to be of 
solid gold. The fleet consisted of eighteen 
prahus, decorated with flags and streamers, 
and firing cannon and musketry. The 
smallest carried 30, and the largest 100 
men, and each had from 30 to 50 oars. 
Their armament was one or two six-pounders 
on the bow, one four-pounder stern-chaser, 
and a number of swivels, besides musketry, 
spears, and swords. Mr. Brooke " put him 
self into a complete posture of defence, lest 
hostilities might ensue." The interview with 
the Rajah, however, was friendly, and the 
fleet departed in peace. Magindanao, Sooloo, 
and the northern part of Borneo, are the great 
nests of piracy ; and as no measures have 
been adopted for its suppression, the greatest 
devastation and misery are inflicted on the 
rest of the Archipelago. 

Having received from the Rajah the pa 
pers duly signed and sealed, which declared 
him " resident at Sarawak," that is, which 
gave him permission to live in the province, 
and " to seek profit by trade," Mr. Brooke 
engaged to " bring a vessel for trade, laden 
with a mixed cargo for the Sarawak mar 
ket ; " and the Rajah promised in return to 
build him a house, and to procure antimony 
ore in return for his goods. Under these 
arrangements, Mr. Brooke sailed for Singa 
pore, on the 16th February, and after a stay 
of three months, during which he purchased, 
for $5000, the Swift, a schooner of ninety 
tons, and put a suitable cargo on board her, 
he returned with his two vessels to Sara 
wak early in April, 1841. Though he was 
received with honours and salutes, and with 
renewed kindness on the part of the Rajah 
and the people generally, yet Mr. Brooke 
found that the house promised him was not 
even begun, and that the antimony ore was 
not ready for delivery. The wooden tene 
ment, however, was speedily erected ; but 
though the whole cargo of the Swift was de 
livered to the Rajah, yet the price of it in 
antimony was not paid. When suffering 
under this disappointment, a fleet of 100 
prahus, manned by two or three thousand 
wild Dyaks and Malays, swept past his 
house and up the river, for the purpose of 
slaughtering the inoffensive people on its 
banks, and procuring slaves and plunder. 
By a firm remonstrance with the Rajah this 
expedition was prevented, and hundreds of 
lives probably spared. It was at this time 
also that Mr. Brooke learned that the crew 
of an English ship, wrecked on the north- 
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west coast, were detained as prisoners at 
Bruni, the capital. He in vain requested 
the Rajah to apply to the Sultan for their re 
lease, and at last determined to dispatch the 
Royalist for that purpose. A portion of the 
antimony ore (750 peculs) having been now 
shipped on board the Swift, and no further 
remittance being probable, she was sent to 
Singapore, both vessels sailing for their dif 
ferent destinations on the 25th of July, and 
Mr. Brooke and his three companions re 
maining at Sarawak. 

Although Mr. Brooke, with his three com 
panions, without the protection of his vessel 
or his crew, was now at the mercy of the 
Rajah, he did not scruple to urge him to the 
fulfilment of his promises, and to point out 
his injustice in withholding the antimony 
ore, and in delaying to assist him in the re 
lease of his countrymen, and his want of 
faith respecting the negotiation for the go 
vernment of Sarawak, and the detention of 
the female prisoners taken in the rebellion. 
These representations were met with more 
abundant promises, but no exertion was 
made to fulfil them. After returning from an 
excursion into the interior, and waiting with 
anxiety the return of his ship, Mr. Brooke 
received a letter from Captain Gill of the 
Sultana of Bombay, which had been de 
stroyed by lightning on the 4th of January, 
1841. Forty-one of her crew had reached 
Borneo in an indescribable state of starva 
tion and misery. The Sultan had allowed 
Captain Gill and Mr. and Miss De Souza, 
with three servants, to proceed to Singapore, 
but they were obliged to put in dismasted 
to the island Sirhassan, and were afterwards 
detained by a fleet of piratical prahus. Af 
flicted by this intelligence, Mr. Brooke took 
measures for the relief of the parties at Bor 
neo and Sirhassan, but before he learned the 
effect of these, the Royalist arrived at Sama- 
rang near Sarawak on the 18th, and the 
Swift on the 19th August. The intelligence 
brought by the Royalist was in every re 
spect unfavourable. Pretending that the 
prisoners had entered into an agreement 
with him, the Sultan refused in a letter to 
Mr. Brooke to release them ; but this mise 
rable subterfuge served only to increase his 
exertions in their favour. The Honourable 
Company s steamer Diana had been sent by 
the Governor of Singapore to communicate 
with Mr. Brooke, and then to proceed to 
Bruni to demand the release of the wrecked 
British subjects. Influenced no doubt by 
this event, the Rajah sent some Pangerans 
to Bruni with the same humane object, and 
in a short time the Diana returned with Cap 
tain and Mrs. Page, Mr. Young, the second 
officer, and all the rest of the Sultana s crew, 



save only a few who had landed at the north 
part of Borneo, and been afterwards brought 
as slaves to Borneo Proper. 

Mr. Brooke s position at Sarawak was 
now a critical one. The Pangeran Macota, 
a cruel and faithless chief, had shown the 
bitterest hostility to him. By threats and 
violence he had " prevented or driven all 
persons from visiting him," and he had used 
every means to prevent the Rajah from com 
pleting the transference of Sarawak to Mr. 
Brooke. In this state of affairs, Mr. Brooke 
determined to make a bold and decisive 
movement ; and having obtained the fullest 
proof of the intrigues and crimes of Macota, 
he laid the information before the Rajah 
Muda Hassim, and demanded an investiga 
tion. 

" My demand, as usual," says he, " was met 
by vague promises of future inquiry, and Macota 
seemed to triumph in the success of his villany : 
but the moment for action had now arrived. My 
conscience told me that I was bound no longer to 
submit to such injustice, and I was resolved to 
test the strength of our respective parties. Re 
pairing on board the yacht, I mustered my peo 
ple, explained my intentions and mode of opera 
tion, and having loaded the vessel s guns with 
grape and canister, and brought her broadside to 
bear, I proceeded on shore with a detachment 
fully armed, and taking up a position at the en 
trance of the Rajah s palace, demanded and ob 
tained an immediate audience. In a few words 
I pointed out the villany of Macota, his tyranny 
and oppression of all classes, and my determina 
tion to attack him by force and drive him from the 
country. I explained to the Rajah, that several 
chiefs and a large body of Siniawan Dyaks (200) 
were ready to assist me, and that the only course 
left to prevent bloodshed was immediately to pro 
claim me governor of the country. 

" This unmistakable demonstration had the 
desired effect : a resistance, indeed, on his part 
would have been useless, for the Chinese popula 
tion, and the inhabitants of the town generally, 
remained perfectly neutral. None joined the 
party of Macota, and his paid followers were not 
more than twenty in number. Under the guns 
of the Royalist, and with a small body of men to 
protect me personally, and the great majority of 
all classes with me, it is not surprising that the 
negotiation proceeded rapidly to a favourable 
issue. The document was quickly drawn up, 
sealed, signed, and delivered ; and on the 24th of 
September, 1841, 1 was declared Rajah and Go 
vernor of Sarawak, amidst the roar of cannon and 
a general display of flags and banners from the 
shore and boats in the river." Mr. Brooke s 
Journal in Capt. Mundy s Narrative, 4*c., vol. i. 
pp. 270,271. 

Thus confirmed in his government, Mr. 
Brooke devoted his highest powers to the 
interests of humanity and the civilization of 
his people : He released upwards of a hun 
dred of the unfortunate females whom the 
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fate of war had left in the power of the 
Rajah ; he substituted a moderate tax on 
rice in room of the arbitrary exactions of 
his predecessor ; he established a court for 
the administration of justice, in which he 
himself presided, with the assistance of such 
of the Rajah s brothers as chose to attend ; 
he protected the Dyaks from the oppression 
and rapacity of the Malays ; and he pre 
pared a naval force for defending him 
self against the incursions of the sea- 
pirates. 

The year 1842, the first of Mr. Brooke s 
reign, began under favourable auspices. In 
the code of laws which he printed and pro- 



Sigos, one of the Dyak tribes of Sarawak. 
Mr. Brooke gave the chieftainship of the 
tribe to a younger and more popular chief 
of the name of Bibit, and making Parimban 
pay two guns to the Sigo Dyaks, he con 
cluded a peace between them. 

On his return to Sarawak, Mr. Brooke 
made arrangements for visiting Brune, the 
capital of Borneo Proper, to procure the ra 
tification by the Sultan of the grant of the 
Government and country of Sarawak ; to 
obtain the release of the Lascar crew of the 
Sultana and Viscount Melbourne, which 
had been wrecked on the Luconia shoal ; to 



reconcile Muda Hassim to the Sultan; to 

mulgated in the Malay language, he adopted make him virtual if not nominal sovereign 
the criminal law of Borneo, he granted free- ! of Borneo, and thus get himself firmly es- 
dom of trade in everything but antimony ! tablished and relieved from the intriguing, 
ore, and he laid down rules for fixing and mean, base Borneons. 
collecting the revenue. After experiencing He accordingly embarked in the Royalist 



many difficulties, and facing many dangers 
to which he was exposed in the administra 
tion of justice, he undertook an excursion, 
about the middle of April, to his diamond 
mines at Suntah. On the 26th April, they 



on the 15th July, and on the 22d he arrived 
in the Borneo river. No sooner was his ar 
rival intimated, than a mob of Pangerans 
with their followers came on board at two 
o clock in the morning, eager in their in- 



entered the small river Slabad, but it was so j quiries after Muda Hassim, and anxious for 
obstructed by fallen trees that they were | his return. After various intercommunica- 
forced to return after ascending about four| tions, Mr. Brooke was presented to the Sul- 
miles. Leaving their boats they walked to tan on the 25th. In the course of a week 



the steep mountain Tubbany, about 400 feet 
in length. About half way up they gained 
the entrance of a cave into which they de 
scended through a hole. " It is 50 or 60 feet 
long, and its far end is supported on a colon- 



he was so fortunate as to achieve all the ob 
jects of his voyage. A reconciliation was 
effected between the Sultan and Muda Has 
sim the twenty Lascars of the shipwreck 
ed British ships were released, and on 



nade of stalactites, and opens on a sheer the 1st August, 1842, the contract mak- 
precipice of 100 or~150 feet. Hence the ing over to Mr. Brooke the government of 
spectator can overlook the distant scene ; j Sarawak, was signed, sealed, and wit- 
the forest lies at his feet, and only a few nessed. 

trees growing from the rock reach nearly to ! After receiving mobs of visitors on the 
the level of the grotto. The effect is strik- { 3d and 4th, the Royalist set sail next day, 
ing and panoramic, the grotto cheerful ; j and arrived on the 15th at Sarawak. The 
floored with fine sand ; the roof groined like Sultan s letters to Muda Hassim were to be 
Gothic, whence the few clear droops which j produced on the evening of the 18th, in all 
filter through, form here and there the fan- the state which possibly could be attained ; 
tastic stalactites common to such localities. and the following ceremonial accompanied 
The natives report the cave to be the resi- j the final cession of Sarawak to its new Ra- 
dence of a fairy queen, and they show her j jah : 
bed, pillow, and other of her household fur 



" On the arrival of the letters," says Mr. 
Brooke, " they were received and brought up 



niture. Within the cave we found a few 
remnants of human bones, probably those of 

some poor Dyak who had crawled there to I amid lar e wax torches a " d the P 6 . 1 "* " 7" was 
j- 55 to read them was stationed on a raised platform ; 

standing below him was the Rajah with a sabre 
After his return to Sarawak, where he j in his h and . in front of the Rajah was his bro _ 



found " peace and plenty, the poor not ha 
rassed, and justice done to all," Mr. Brooke 
undertook an expedition against the Singe j and myself all standing the rest of the company 
Dyak Chief Parimban. The mountain ^of bein ? seated. The letters were then read, the 



ther Pangeran Jafter, with a tremendous kempe- 
lan drawn, and around were the other brothers 



Singe with its groves of fruit-trees, is inha 
bited by 800 males, the most ignorant and 
wild of the Dyaks. Their chief, Parimban, 
had made himself unpopular by his extor 
tion, and had illegally made war upon the 



last one appointing me to hold the government of 
Sarawak. After this the Rajah descended, and 
said aloud, If any one present disowns or con 
tests the Sultan s appointment, let him declare ! 
All were silent. He next turned to the Patingis 
and asked them ; they were obedient to the wi 1 
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of the Sultan. Then came the other Pangerans 
Is there any Pangeran or any young Rajah 
that contests the question ? Pangeran Der Ma- 
cota, what do you say ? Macota expressed his 
willingness to obey. One or two other obnoxious 
Pangerans, who had always opposed themselves 
to me, were each in turn challenged, and forced 
to promise obedience. The Rajah then waved 
his sword, and with a loud voice exclaimed, 
Whoever he is that disobeys the Sultan s man 
date, now received, I will separate his skull ; at 
this moment some ten of his brothers jumped 
from the verandah, and drawing their long kris- 
ses, began to flourish and dance about, thrusting 
close to Macota, striking the pillar above his 
head, pointing their weapons at his breast. This 
amusement, the violence of motion, the freedom 
from restraint, this explosion of along pent up ani 
mosity, roused all their passions ; and had Maco 
ta, through an excess of fear or an excess of 
bravery, started up, he would have been slain, 
and other blood would have been spilt. But he 
was quiet, with his face pale and subdued, and as 
shortly as decency would permit, after the riot 
had subsided, took his leave. This scene is a 
custom with them ; the only exception to which 
was that it was pointed so directly at Macota." 
Mr. Brooke s Journal in Keppel s Expedition, 
4-c. vol. i. 334. 

Although four or five of the Dyak tribes 
had yielded a ready submission to the sway 
of their new Rajah, and begged for his pro 
tection, yet his authority was defied by the 
Singe Dyaks, who had been misled by their 
chief, Parimban, and the Panglima Po Tum- 
mo. It became necessary, therefore, to at 
tack them in their stronghold. The moun 
tain on which their village stands is as steep 
as a ladder, and from an embankment at the 
top they can roll down rocks, and securely 
use their spears and other missiles on their 
ascending enemies. The Patingis, by Mr. 
Brooke s direction, ascended the hill, and 
though the Dyaks, with drawn swords, en 
deavoured to intimidate them, the village 
was taken, and the two chiefs fled. The 
sudden appearance of the Dyaks from the 
left bank of the river, the enemies of the 
Singe Dyaks, induced Parimban and Po 
Tummo to surrender themselves, in order 
to avoid a worse fate ; and they accordingly 
met Mr. Brooke, clothed in white, a symbol 
of peace and submission. "I told him," 
says Mr. Brooke, " / would not kill, him, but 
take him to the Rajah, and he would then 
know what were the Rajah s orders;" and 
yet he tells us a few lines afterwards, that 
" Parimban and Po Tummo were put in 
irons, preparatory to their execution," and 
that they were executed on the 7th of Septem 
ber. " At six o clock in the evening, as the 
sun set, Parimban and Po Tummo closed 
their earthly career. They were taken out 
to the rear of my house, and dispatched by 



the knives of the Rajah s followers. I could 
not help being shocked, though the necessi 
ty was a strong one, and their death merit 
ed. Besides, their release would have en 
tailed the destruction of numbers of my 
friends and supporters. Parimbon died with 
courage. Po Tummo shrank from the exe 
cution of the sentence. Both were laid in 
one grave."* 

We have not been able to reconcile our 
selves to this act of Mr. Brooke s govern 
ment. He was Rajah of Sarawak ; he pro 
mised that he would not kill his captives, 
and they were not subject to the orders of 
Rajah Muda Hassim. However necessary, 
then-fore, the punishment might be, and 
however merited their death, his promise of 
life should have been kept, and when they 
surrendered themselves in order to escape the 
fury of their Dyak foes, he should have pro 
tected them from " the knives of the Rajah s 
followers." In this war of seven days, thus 
painfully and fatally terminated, Mr. Brooke 
succeeded, as he himself says, " without the 
loss of a single life, and without injury to 
any property, except Parimban s and that 
of his immediate relatives." With no blood 
j therefore to avenge, and no injury to de- 
| plore, the lives of the Singe chiefs might 
j have been spared. 

In the beginning of February, 1843, Mr. 
Brooke went to Singapore, to communicate 
his views and plans to the Governor, who 
assured him of his aid in suppressing piracy 
and advancing commerce, and of his wil 
lingness to give him the assistance of any 
steamers that could be spared from more 
pressing duties. These important objects 
had occupied the attention of the British 
Government, and Admiral Sir W. Parker 
had, at the conclusion of ths Chinese war, 
{ordered the Dido, commanded by the Hon. 
j Captain Keppel, to the Malacca Straits and 
Borneo. While at Penang in the month of 
March, 1843, he became acquainted with 
Mr. Brooke, who accepted of his invitation 
to return to Sarawak in the Dido. During 
their " passage across," Mr. Brooke guided 
Captain Keppel to the haunts of the Bala- 
nini pirates, where they fell in with two 
small fleets the first of five large proas, 
each pulling 50 oars, which escaped with 
such rapidity, that they appeared to 
Captain Keppel, " from their swiftness, 
to be flying," and the next of six war 
vessels, which attacked a boat expedi 
tion under Lieutenant Horton and Mr. 
Brooke, but were soon overcome, with the 



* Mr. Brooke s Journal in Captain Mundy s 
Narrative, vol. i. pp. 3.9-333. 
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loss of ten men killed and twenty wound 
ed. On the 16th the Dido anchored 
at Sarawak, and astonished the natives by a 
salute in honour of Muda Hassim. Mr. 
Brooke was received with undisguised de 
light, and warmly welcomed to his adopted 
country. Having equipped themselves at 
Mr. Brooke s with swords and cocked hats, 
they marched to the Rajah s residence, 
where they smoked cigars, drank tea, chewed 
betel-nut, and stared at and complimented 
each other. After the Rajah had returned 
the visit of Captain Keppel, and after another 
pirate fight, in which eighteen or twenty of 
the enemy, along with their chief, were 
slain, an expedition was organized at the 
desire of Muda Hassim for a campaign 
against the pirates of Sarebas and Sakarran. 
The force from the Dido was eighty in all, 
manning the pinnace, two cutters, a gig, and 
Mr. Brooke s boat, the Jolly Bachelor. The 
native force was about 1000 men. The 

Preparations being completed, on the 4th of 
une the expedition, with its wild and un 
disciplined armament, left Sarawak, and pro 
ceeded to Boling, where the shaliowness of 
the river compelled tham to leave about 
150 men. On the llth the tide swept them 
rapidly up the bore, and all on a sudden a 
turn in the river brought them in front of a 
steep hill, where several hundred savages 
rose up and gave one of their war yells, the 
first that Captain Keppel had heard, and 
more terrific than any report of musketry or 
ordnance. Passing onwards, they were 
stopped by a barrier of trees across the river. 
Captain Keppel rashly squeezed his gig 
through a small opening, and found himself 
in front of three formidable-looking forts, 
which instantly opened upon him a discharge 
of cannon. Thus exposed to their grape- 
shot, and cut off from his companions, he was 
drifting fast upon the enemy, and the war 
riors who covered the banks of the river 
were yelling and rushing down to seize his 
boat and his crew. The other boats, how 
ever, soon got through the barrier, and while 
the pinnace maintained a destructive fire 
against the fort, M. D Aeth, who was the 
first to land, jumped on shore with his crew, 
and at once rushed towards the fort upon the 
top of the hill. This dashing assault of the 
fort was so novel and incomprehensible to 
the enemy, that they fled panic struck into 
the jungle. All their guns were taken, 
their stockades burnt, and the capital Paddi, 
and the adjacent villages, consigned to the 
flames, and given up to plunder. Tims 
triumphant, the Dido s boats proceeded up 
the two branches of the river, under Lieu 
tenant Horton and Mr. Brooke. In ascend 
ing the left branch, they were vigorously at 



tacked by the enemy, who continued the 
fight during the night ; but as the expedition 
was now close to the spot to which they had 
removed their families and their property, 
they sent a flag of truce, promising entire 
submission, and offering hostages for their 
good behaviour. After having dislodged 
and routed the enemy at Pakoo, they at 
tacked Rembas, where they forced the pi 
rates to surrender at discretion. 

The heroes returned to Sarawak, saluted 
by the yells and guns and gongs of the in 
habitants, and now raised to a high place in 
the esteem of the Rajah. The Dido was at 
this time recalled to China, and Captain Kep 
pel left Sarawak on the 24th June, but for 
tunately for Mr. Brooke, his place was sup. 
plied by Captain Sir Edward Belcher, who 
arrived in the Samarang of 26 guns, early 
in July, 1843, having been instructed to visit 
Sarawak, to communicate with Mr. Brooke 
to proceed to Borneo Proper, to examine 
and report on the coal measures of that dis 
trict, and to obtain a sufficient quantity of 
coal for trial on board one of our steamers.* 
Sir Edward was warmly received by Mr. 
Brooke, visited Rajah Muda Hassim, and on 
the llth set off on an excursion along with 
Mr. Brooke to visit the antimony and gold 
mines, and the Dyak tribes. The antimony 
mines are about five miles inland from the 
river, and about 700 feet above its level. 
The entire mountain is a mass of ore, which 
is blasted by making large fires on the heavy 
masses, and throwing water upon them to 
split them. At Selingok, three miles further 
inland, are the gold mines, which are worked 
by a Chinese party at a rental. The gold 
is obtained, by washing, from a very loose 
disintegrated granitic debris, containing de 
tached crystals of quartz, pyrites, antimony, 
and traces of tin. After visiting the " Head- 
House," which we have already described 
after Mr. Marryat, and communicating with 
the Dyaks, they returned to Sarawak. 

On the 16th July, when the Samarang 
was preparing to leave Sarawak, she was 
forced by the tide on a slaty ledge, and af 
terwards grounded, heeled over, and filled ; 
and not a member of her company seemed 
to entertain the slightest hope of her recovery. 
After eleven days immersion, however, she 
was recovered by the greatest exertions on 
the part of the crew, without the loss of a 



* The search for coal was at this time fruitless. 
Small scams of very good cannel coal were found 
in the N. E. of Labuan, and on the islands of 
Cheritnon and Areng (which means coal), but the 
expense of working it would be so great, that, ac 
cording to Sir E. Belcher, it could be landed cheap 
er from England. 
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single instrument. On the 20th of August, 
the Samarang, accompanied by the Harle 
quin, Vixen, Royalist, and Ariel, proceeded, 
with Mr. Brooke on board, to Borneo. They 
reached the mouth of the river on the 28th, 
and leaving the vessels at anchor, they pro 
ceeded in their boats to pay their respects to 
the Sultan. The city of Bruni or Brunai, 
is built on the waters, the palace, as well as 
the entire city, being erected on piles driven 
into the mud on the banks of the river. The 
population is about 22,000. After an hos 
pitable reception at the palace by the Sul 
tan s deputy Pangcran Usop, and examining 
the coal district, the Harlequin conveyed Mr. 
Brooke to Sarawak, and the Samarang went 
to Hong Kong. 

On arriving at Singapore on the 18th 
July, Captain Keppel learned from Mr. 
Brooke that the Sakarran pirates had been 
out in great force, and that if he could come 
over quickly he might have a chance of 
catching and crushing them in the very act 
of piracy. Captain Keppel lost no time in 
obeying this request, and having obtained 
the aid of the Phlegethon steamer, he ar 
rived at Sarawak on the 29th July, 1843. 
After visiting the Rajah and completing 
their warlike preparations, the Phlegethon 
steamer weighed anchor on the 5th August, 
and the little fleet composing the expedition 
anchored off the mouth of the river Linga. 
Having cautioned Seriff Jaffer against aid 
ing Seriffs Sahib and Muller, on whose de 
struction they had determined, they sailed 
up the Batung Lupar, a magnificent river, 
about four miles wide, and on the 7th they 
came in sight of the fortifications of Patusen, 
five in number, but two not quite finished. 
When within musket-range, Lieutenant 
Wade, who had the command, was the first 
to break the line and pull directly in the 
face of the largest fort. The rest did the 
same. The forts opened fire on both steamer 
and boats. The guns of the Phlegethon 
would not go off, so that the boats had all 
the glory to themselves. The instant they 
reached the shore, the crews rushed against 
the forts, and entered at the embrasures, 
while the pirates fled by the rear. In this 
affair one of the Dido s crew was cut in two 
by a cannon-shot, [and other two badly 
wounded. A town guarded by forts, two 
miles up the river Grahan, was similarly 
captured. In this town they found Seriff 
Sahib s residence, with all his curious and 
extensive wardrobe, a magazine with two 
tons of gunpowder, and a number of small 
barrels of fine powder, branded Dartford, in 
the same state as when it left England. In 
these affairs the habitations of 5000 pirates 
were burnt five strong forts destroyed, 



with several hundred boats above sixty 
brass cannon captured about fifteen iron 
cannon spiked, besides vast quantities of 
other arms and ammunition taken. In this 
manner Serifl Sahib, " the great Pirate Pa 
tron for the last twenty years, was ruined 
past recovery, and driven to hide his dimi 
nished head in the jungle." Macota, Mr. 
Brooke s virulent enemy, and the abettor of 
the piracies of Sahib, had located himself 
about a mile from this settlement, and was 
in the act of building extensive fortifications. 
When he learned the fate of his neighbours, 
he decamped with his followers, leaving all 
his valuables behind. Everything belong 
ing to him was burnt or destroyed, except 
ing some ponderous brass guns. After Se 
riff Muller s town on the Rembas, which 
had been evacuated, had been plundered 
and burnt, the expedition ascended the river 
in pursuit of the enemy. At the first land 
ing-place, when the crew were employed in 
cooking, Captain Keppel and Lieutenant 
Wade, fancying they heard suppressed 
voices, took up their guns and crept into 
the jungle. On a sudden they came in 
sight of a mass of boats concealed in a snug 
inlet, filled with the pirates, and guarded by 
armed sentinels. Lieutenant Wade, in 
place of waiting for the arrival of his party, 
dashed in advance, discharged his gun, and 
called upon his men to follow. The terri 
fied pirates scrambled from their boats like 
a suddenly roused flock of wild ducks. 
Lieutenant Wade and Captain Keppel ad 
vanced with their force, nine in number, 
and again rushed on in pursuit. Before 
crossing an open space about sixty yards 
wide, which lay between the foot of the 
ascent on which the Dyak village stood, 
Captain Keppel cautioned his too daring 
lieutenant to wait the arrival of his men, but 
he seems to have still advanced, for in a few 
minutes he fell mortally wounded at Cap- 
ain Keppel s feet, and, pierced by two rifle 
shots, he died instantaneously. Remaining 
with the body till the men came up, Captain 
Keppel gave it in charge, and carried the 
village on the height without any further 
accident. The following anecdote of this 
gallant officer, and account of his funeral, 
is touchingly given by Captain Keppel : 

" 1 may here narrate a circumstance, from 
vhich one may judge of the natural kind-heart- 
;dness of my lamented friend. During the heat 
)f the pursuit, although too anxious to advance 
o await the arrival of his men, he nevertheless 
bund time to conceal in a place of security a 
&gt;oor terrified Malay girl whom he overtook, and 
vho, by an imploring look, touched his heart. 
The village and the piratical boats destroyed, 
and the excitement over, we had time to reflect 
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on the loss we had sustained of one so gene 
rally beloved as the leader of the expedition had 
been among us all. Having laid the body in a 
canoe, with the British union-jack for a pall, we 
commenced our descent of the river with very 
different spirits from those with which we had 
ascended a few hours before. In the evening, 
with our whole force assembled, we performed 
the last sad ceremony of committing the body to 
the deep, with all the honours that time and cir 
cumstance would allow. I read that beautifnl 
impressive service from a Prayer-book, the only 
one, by the by, in the expedition, which he him 
self had brought, as he said, in case of acci 
dent. " Mr. Brooke s Journal in Keppel s Ex 
pedition, &lt;jfc., vol. ii. p. 105. 

Resting from their fatigues on the 15th 
and 16th August, the expedition advanced 
on the 17th against the Sakarran Dyaks. 
In sailing up the Sakarran, various incidents 
occurred. On the 19th, Patingi Ali was 
permitted to advance with his light division 
with instructions to fall back as soon as he 
saw the enemy. War yells, however, and 
musket-shots, soon indicated that they were 
engaged with the pirates. When Captain 
Keppel came in sight of them the scene was 
indescribable. "A bout twenty boats jam 
med together formed one confused mass, 
some bottom up, the bows and sterns of 
others only visible, mixed up pell-mell with 
huge rafts." Among these were Patingi s 
division. " Headless trunks, as well as 
heads without bodies, were lying about in 
all directions ; parties were engaged hand 
to hand, spearing and krissing each other ; 
others were swimming for their lives, while 
thousands of Dyaks were rushing down 
from both banks, hurling their spears and 
stones on the boats below." In this emer 
gency Captain Keppel s gig got through an 
accidental opening in this floating battle 
field. The attention of the pirates was in 
stantly attracted to it, as if to secure their 
prey ; but Mr. Allen having quickly ar 
rived with the second gig, opened upon 
them a destructive fire of rockets, and drove 
them behind the barriers from which they 
had rushed upon Patingi Ali. From this 
position they hurled spears and other mis 
siles, and poisoned darts from their sumpi- 
tans. Although several of the troops were 
struck with these arrows, yet by the instant 
excision of the parts and the sucking out of 
the poison from the wounds, no fatal conse 
quences ensued. 

Patingi Ali, prompted, doubtless, by Mr. 
Stewart, commander of the Ariel, who, 
without Captain Keppel s knowledge, con 
cealed himself in Ali s boat, had made a 
dash through the narrow pass, and no 
sooner had he done this than husre rafts of 



bamboo were launched across the river to 
cut off his retreat. Six large war prahus, 
with 100 men each, then bore down on his 
devoted followers, and one only of his crew 
of seventeen men escaped to tell the tale. 
When they were last seen, and when their 
own boats were sinking, Mr. Stewart and 
Patingi Ali were in the act of boarding the 
enemy, and they were no doubt overpow 
ered and slain with twenty-nine of their 
comrades, who fell on this occasion. The 
number of wounded was fifty-six. 

On the 24th August the expedition re- 
turned to Sarawak, where it was received 
with the usual rejoicings ; but it was again 
summoned into activity by the report that 
Sahib and Jaffir were collecting their troops 
in the Linga river. Reinforced with the 
boats of the Samarang, which had arrived 
with Sir Edward Belcher, the expedition 
advanced took Macota prisoner, and forced 
Sahib to make a final and precipitate re 
treat, single and unattended, out of the 
reach of doing any further mischief. That 
a chief so savage and bloodthirsty, accus 
tomed to disregard all the feelings of our 
nature, should display any trace of huma 
nity, has given us some surprise. When 
he was hotly pursued by the Balow Dyaks, 
he threw away his sword, and saved himself 
by leaving behind him a child whom he had 
hitherto carried in the jungJe. SerifFJaffer 
was compelled to surrender himself, and to 
resign all pretensions to the province which 
he possessed. Mr. Brooke and Captain 
Keppel spent some days on board the Sa 
marang with Sir E. Belcher, and after visit 
ing the Lundu Dyaks, they returned to Sa 
rawak in all the triumph of conquest. In 
one of the ceremonies which await the re 
turning warrior, and which was performed 
over the Sakarran victors, the three wives 
of the chief Tumangong threw handfuls of 
yellow rice over the heroes, and then sprin 
kled their heads with gold dust, made by 
grating a lump of gold on a piece of dried 
shark s skin. 

When Sir E. Belcher returned to Sin 
gapore, a question had arisen respecting the 
existence of an European female, supposed 
to have been detained somewhere about 
Ambon, and conjectured to be the widow of 
the late Mr. Presgrave, resident councillor 
at Singapore. Mr. Butterworth, the go 
vernor, engaged Sir E. Belcher to conduct 
this inquiry, and placed the Phlegethon at 
his disposal. On the 14th October, 1843, 
Sir Edward reached Sarawak, and he and 
Mr. Brooke made arrangements for carry 
ing the Rajah Muda Hassim and his family 
to Borneo. The Samarang was left among 
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the Labuan group to survey these islands, 
while the rest of the party in the Phlege- 
thon went to Bruni. 

The reigning Sultan, who was half an 
idiot, was the nephew of Rajah Muda Has- 
sim. He was the tool of his prime minister, 
Pangeran Usop, who, in consequence of a 
rumour that Great Britain was to send se 
venteen vessels to subjugate Borneo, had 
put the batteries into a state of defence. 
The party in the boat, containing Badru- 

deen, Muda Hassim s brother, were insulted I Sir E. Belcher, which acts like nux vomica. 
from the battery on Pula Cherimon, but It is a curious fact, as Sir Edward mentions, 
were allowed to proceed. The Phlegethon that the bread-fruit tree, the mulberry, and 
was securely moored in the main street of 
Bruni, within pistol-shot of the Rajah s 
house, and within musket-shot of that of the 



erful person and of a strong constitution," 
went to obtain a large portion of the wood, 
bark, and juice ; but the mate was so much 
stupified that he was obliged to withdraw 
from his position on the tree. Mr. Low saw 
an upas sixty feet high, with a fine stem 
and very white bark. A more virulent 
poison is said to be obtained from a climbing 
plant which grows in the neighbourhood of 
Biutulu. It is probably the Chitik of Java, 
or Tjettik, or Upas Rajah, as it is called by 



the cow tree of South America, belong to 
the same natural order as the deadly upas. 
Early in November, Mr. Brooke "and Sir 



Sultan. The Rajah and his family were j Edward visited Ambong, the country of 
embarked in the Samarang s barge, and at- | the Bajows and Dusens, in order to inquire 
tended by the armed boats of the Phlege- after the European ladv already mentioned ; 
thon ; and they were landed in state at the but they ascertained that there was no foun- 
palace, where he was favourably received. [ dation whatever for the story.* The scenery 
At this reception the Rajah, in the highest j here is magnificent and beautiful. Behind 
strain of courtesy, denounced to his nephew i the town is a high range of hills in the form 
the Sultan, the counsels of the minister ; and of an amphitheatre, embracing two-thirds of 
after the Pangeran had replied, the Sultan, ! the park-like scenery on the rivers Abai 



motioning the Rajah to him, said, " My fa 
ther enjoined me at his death to be guided 
by your counsels, and I intend to do so;" 



and Tampassook, and from the anchorage 
about half a mile from the town, the impos 
ing peaks of Kini Balu, with their blue tints, 



and feeling suddenly ill, retired, desiring and rising to the height of 13,698 feet, are 
Mr. Brooke to consider the Rajah as con- seen surmounting the range. Sir Edward 
ducting affairs. Pangeran Usop and Pan- Belcher found a brisk traffic going on in the 
geran Mumin declared themselves ready to j town : a glass-bottle purchased a fine fowl, 
yield implicitly to Muda Hassim s wishes, i and a piece of calico of forty yards, worth 
and ordered all the forts to be destroyed. 
The poorer classes openly professed their 
desire that Mr. Brooke should remain and 



govern them jointly with Muda Hassim. Mr. Brooke and Captain Scott set sail in the 



Pangeran Usop was permitted to occupy an 
inferior station an unmerited kindness 
which he doubtless owed to the presence of 
Mr. Brooke. Before quitting Bruni, Mr. 



in England 9s., was bartered for a fine 
fat bullock weighing about three cwt. 
Having completed their work at Ambong, 



Phlegethon 
while Sir 
voyage to Manilla. 
When Mr. Brooke 



for Sarawak and Singapore, 
Edward Belcher pursued his 



penning his 



Brooke obtained a letter, addressed by the | doubts and difficulties " on the 17th Feb 
ruary, 1845, a boat from Her Majesty s 
steamer, Driver, brought Captain Bethune 
and Mr. Wise, one of the owners of the 
Ariel, bearing a letter from Lord Aberdeen, 
appointing Mr. Brooke confidential agent to 
Her Majesty in Borneo, and directing him 
to proceed to Brunc with a letter to the 
Sultan and the Rajah Muda Hassim. Leav 
ing Sarawak on the 21st, they reached the 
Borneo river on the 24th, and were kindly 
received by the Rajah and his brother, 
Budrudeen, who had been using their best 
exertions for the suppression of piracy. 
Taking leave of the authorities, Captain Be- 



Sultan to Queen Victoria, offering to cede 
the island of Labuan, to aid in the suppres 
sion of piracy, and to establish commercial 
relations with England. 

While examining the coal seams in La 
buan, Mr. Brooke and Sir Edward Belcher 
noticed an isolated upas tree (antearis toxi- 
caria) nearly forty feet high. Its trunk was 
almost straight, its bark smooth and of a red 
tan colour, and its head a dense mass of 
dark green glossy foliage. The ground 
beneath its shade is crowded with tombs, 
yet vegetation flourishes luxuriantly round 
its roots. Sir E. Belcher, upon approach 
ing the tree to tap it, experienced no bad 
effects from its effluvia. Dr. Lawson, 
however, the surgeon of the Phlegethon, 
accompanied by one of the mates, " a pow- 



* The details of this inquiry are given by Sir 
Edward Belcher in his Narrative, &fc., Sfc., vol. i. 
pp. 1S8-190 
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thuno and Mr. Brooke visited Labuan, an panion on the 25th August, and returned 
island fifty feet high and twenty-five miles to Brune, where he had a triumphant inter- 
in circumference ; and after finding pood view with the Rajah and his brother Budru- 
coal, the latter returned to Sarawak. " Find- deen, who, with the spirit of an Englishman, 
ing all going on well in that quarter, he was making active preparations for pursuing 
proceeded to Singapore to consult Sir Tho- his enemies. Mr. Brooke, rejoicing, set sail 
mas Cochrane respecting the hostile inten- for Sarawak in H.M.S. Cruiser, on the 3d 
tions of the pirate chief of Malludu to attack September ; and on the 20th, after a visit of 
Brune, on account of its treaty with Great five days to the Dyak tribes, Captain Bethune 
Britain for the suppression of piracy." Re- left Sarawak, and returned to England, 
turning again to Brune in the Phlegethon, Mr. Brooke spent the rest of the year 
he found upon his arrival in the end of 1845, and the early part of 1846, in consoli- 
May, that "everything was retrograding;" dating his government, in curbing the advo- 
the English party were doubting both the cates of violence and robbery, and in re- 
will and the ability of their allies to assist ducing the pirates rejoicing in the increas- 
thern. Two British subjects had been de- ing trade of his territory, and in its gradual 
tained in confinement, and the American advance in civilization. He had left Brune" 
frigate, Constitution, when landing at Bruni, in the possession of his friends, but no sooner 
was said to have obtained a monopoly of the had the English squadron departed than 
trade.* The Rajah and his brother consi- Pangeran Usop and his brother Pangeran 
dered their lives in danger, and Mr. Brooke Yakub attacked the capital. They were 
" trembled with inward rage " at the idea defeated, however, by the troops of Muda 



of being the tool and the participator of such Hassirn and Budrudeen, and 



finally 



mistaken policy. He returned, therefore, captured and executed. The great ene- 
instantly to Singapore, and reappeared at mies of British influence having been thus 
Brune on the 8th August, accompanied by destroyed, Mr. Brooke was confounded by 
Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane in the Agin- the intelligence brought by the " Hazard" 
court, with a fleet of seven vessels. In the : on the 28th of March that a frightful and 
audience with the Sultan and Rajah, Pan- ! bloody catastrophe had occurred in the city 
geran Usop was found to be the guilty ! of Brune. 

party ; and having refused to appear when The Sultan Omar Ali, who is said to have 
summoned, his house was overwhelmed the " head of an idiot and the heart of a pi- 
with shot. The Pangeran fled for safety, j rate," seems to have taken offence at his 
and British supremacy was again in the as- uncle, the Rajah Muda Hassim, whom he 
cendant. had appointed his successor ; and there is 

On the 19th August twenty-six boats, I reason to believe that his devotion to Eng- 
with 550 marines and sailors, proceeded up ; land was the ground of his offence. In the 
the narrow river of Malludu. one of the | dead of night Muda Hassim, with thirteen of 
small rivers which run into the bay of that his family, were attacked and slain. The 
name, to attack the pirates who occupied Pangeran Budrudeen, though surprised by 



two forts mounting twelve heavy guns, and 
defended by from 500 to 1000 fighting men. 
Though the forts were protected by a strong 
and well-contrived boom, yet the boats da 
ringly cut away part of it under a heavy 
fire, and carried the place in a fight which 
lasted fifty minutes. The enemy stood 
manfully to their guns ; and " a loss of six 
killed, two mortally, and fifteen severely 
wounded, was repaid by a very heavy loss 
of killed and wounded on theirs." Many 
chiefs were slain ; two or three Seriffs in 
their flowing robes, and many Illanuns 
in their gay dresses and golden charms. 
Twenty-five brass guns were captured, and 
Malludu ceased to exist. 

Mr. Brooke parted with his brave com- 



* Mr. Brooke justly observes, when stating this 
supposition, and apparently with deep mortifica 
tion, " the Americans act while the English are 
deliberating about straws." Verbum Sapienti. 



lis assailants, offered a bold resistance, and 
when desperately wounded he retired out 
side his house with his sister and another 
woman. His servant Jaffer, and six other 
women, were wounded. Budrudeen order 
ed Jaffer to open a cask of gunpowder, and 
taking a ring from his finger, desired him 
to carry it to Mr. Brooke. Jaffer departed, 
and the Pangeran, with his two women, were 
blown up. Muda Hassim, with some of his 
brothers and sons, retreated to a boat, and 
firing a cask of gunpowder in the cabin, the 
whole party were blown up ; Muda Hassim 
however, was not killed, but instantly blew 
his brains out with a pistol. In order to 
complete this treacherous and bloody drama, 
the Sultan engaged a man to desire Macota 
to kill Mr. Brooke by violence or by poison. 
Jaffer was sent by the Pangeran Muda Mo- 
hamed to warn the captain of the Hazard of 
his danger ; and he accompanied Her Ma 
jesty s ship to carry the sad intelligence to 
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Sarawak. When the news reached Mr. 
Brooke his grief and rage were excessive. 
" My friends," says he, " my most unhappy 
friends! all perished for their faithful ad 
herence to us. Every man of ability, even 
of thought, is dead sacrificed. * * * But 
the British Government will surely act ; and 
if not, then let me remember I am still at 
war with this traitor and murderer. One 
more determined struggle one last convul 
sive effort, and if it fail, Borneo, and all for 
which I have so long, so earnestly laboured, 
must be abandoned." 

While these feelings were agitating him, 
one of the divisions of England s fleet was 
rapidly approaching the shores of Borneo, to 
avenge the murder of her allies. The Iris, 
commanded by Captain Mundy, had been 
nominated to the station which includes Bor 
neo, and he had been requested by Mr. 
Brooke to visit the coast about the end of 
March. Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, in 
the Agincourt, accompanied by the Iris and 
Spiteful steamers, and joined by the Hazard, 
anchored off Sarawak river, on the 24th 
June, 1846; and on the following day the 
Admiral and Captain Mundy went in the 
Phlegethon to Sarawak, a town now con 
taining 12,000 inhabitants. After enjoying 
Mr. Brooke s hospitality, and visiting a Dyak 
village, the Squadron, consisting of the 
Agincourt 74, Iris 26, Ringdove 16, Hazard 
18, Royalist 10, and the steamers Spiteful 
and Phlegethon, sailed to the northward. 
On the 28th June, they made an expedition 
up the Rejang, and surprised the pirate set 
tlement of Kanowitz. On the 6th July they 
entered the Borneo river, and while at din 
ner with the Admiral, a large prahu, decked 
with flags, and containing handsomely dress 
ed individuals, paddled alongside the Agin 
court. The gentlemen came on deck as 
Pangerans, to welcome the Admiral with an 
apologetic letter from the Sultan. Believ 
ing them to be impostors, as they afterwards 
proved to be, and not men of rank, they 
were detained, and the prahu disarmed. 
The expedition, with guns, rocket tubes, and 
600 bayonets, proceeded up the river on the 
8th July. Four of the enemy s forts open 
ed upon them with round and grape-shot, 
which was returned with rockets, and the 
ships pivot-guns. After a quarter of an 
hour s cannonade, the gun-boats under 
Lieutenant Patey stormed the battery about 
90 feet above the river, pursued the enemy 
into the jungle, and captured all the ord 
nance and ammunition. The city battery 
and the hill forts now commenced firing on 
the expedition as it advanced. The fire of 
the Phlegethon upset the enemy s aim ; and 
before the gun -boats could reach them, the 



artillery-men fled in every direction. Thir 
ty new pieces of cannon of large calibre, 
lineteen of which were brass, fell into the 
hands of the victors, and the Sultan and all 
:he inhabitants fled into the interior. The 
oss of the British was only two men killed 
and seven wounded. 

Escaping from the fury of his enemies, 
.he Sultan retreated, with a body-guard of 
500 men, to the village of Damuan, thirty 
Tiiles from the capital, where he resolved 
to make a stand, and fortify himself." 
Daptain Mundy and Mr. Brooke, with 500 
seamen and marines, set out in pursuit 
of him on the 10th of July, but after 
travelling through flats of mud and for 
ests of jungle, soaked with rain, scorched 
with sun, and stung by mosquitoes, and find 
ing no passable road to Damuan, they re 
turned to the city, having captured six brass 
guns, burned the village of Kabiran Battu, 
and all the property of Hajji Hassim, the 
adopted son of the Sultan, who had fled to 
join his Highness. The weather having 
mproved, and a new road to Damuan hav 
ing been discovered, the expedition again set 
out, and after encountering every species of 
annoyance from rain, sun, mud, jungle, and 
insects, they reached the village of Damuan, 
from which the Sultan had made his escape 
only a few hours before. Having captured 
and destroyed the stronghold of the Sultan, 
with all the arms and ammunition, the ex 
pedition returned on the 16th. " Sir Tho 
mas Cochrane was amused at the figure and 
costume in which Mr. Brooke and Captain 
Mundy presented themselves to him un 
shorn for four days, covered with mud. with 
a rig unchanged during this period, and the 
skin peeled off their faces, from exposure 
alternately to rain and sun." 

Having been assured of protection, the 
dispersed inhabitants returned to the city. 
The Pangerans Mumin and Muda Mohamed 
communicated with the advance, but no 
satisfactory arrangements could be made in 
the absence of the Sultan. A proclamation, 
however, was read to the authorities, bear 
ing that if the Sultan would return, and 
govern his people justly, and abstain from 
piracy, hostilities would cease ; but that if 
he acted otherwise, the Admiral would re 
turn and burn the city to the ground. 

On the 21st of July, the Admiral and Mr. 
Brooke, in exploring the mainland for coal, 
discovered a large vein (opposite the island 
of Pilungan, and about six miles from the 
Moarra anchorage), which has been ascer 
tained to be a continuation of the strata in 
Labuan. " It will probably," says Captain 
Mundy, " not cost more than seven or eight 
shillings a ton to stack it on Moarra Point, 
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whilst coal at Singapore (and Hong Kong) 
is 32 shillings a ton (from 30 to 35 shillings) 
at least." The beds of coal whieh cross the 
Kiangi stream, at a very short distance from 
Brune, are eleven and three feet thick re 
spectively. The coal in the island of La- 
buan, now supplied to our war-steamers at 
17 shillings per ton, may eventually fall to 
six shillings per ton, when wrought more 
scientifically, and with better tools. The 
H.E I.C. steamer, Nemesis, was recently 
" coaled" from Labuan, and the engineers 
have reported that this coal is the best for 
steaming purposes which they have met with 
in India. 

In their voyage to the north of Borneo, 
the British squadron visited the village of 
Kimanis, on the river of the same name, 
where they found the picturesque tomb of 
the rebel princes, Pangeran Usop and his 
brother, who were strangled by the order of 
the Sultan. They had fled to Kimanis, and 
endeavoured to hoist the standard of rebel 
lion, but they were soon made prisoners, 
and, by "return of post," came their death- 
warrant a formal official instrument, signed 
in October, 1845, by the Sultan himself, now 
in exile, Muda Hassim, and Buclrudeen, now 
murdered by the Sultan, and Muda Moha- 
med, now imbecile from wounds received at 
the hands of his Sovereign ! The squadron 
then visited the river Mankabong, where 
they had a distant view of the larger towns 
went on to Arnbong, where the flourishing 
town described by Belcher had been de 
stroyed by the Illanun pirates, for its wish to 
befriend the English captured a well-arm 
ed pirate prahu, rigged for sixty oars de 
stroyed the war prahus and chief buildings 
of the pirate town of Tampussuk and 
burned the notorious Illanun town of Pan- 
dassa, whose merciless inhabitants were 
"driven as fugitives into the jungle, to be 
dealt with by the aborigines, who had long 
groaned beneath their grinding tyranny." 

After visiting the ruined fortress of Mal- 
ludu, the stronghold of the great Arab pirate, 
Seriff Osman, whom Captain Talbot had 
beaten and driven into the jungle in August, 
1845, the squadron proceeded to the Mam- 
bakut river, to attack the position of Hajji 
Saman. The English force was joined by 
forty war prahus, with 500 men, and armed 
with thirty brass swivel guns, belonging to 
the different chiefs in the neighbouring river 
who were favourable to a legal trade along 
the coast. Many rafts of bamboos, and a 
small fort, obstructed their progress, but they 
surmounted every obstacle, and reached a 
beautiful village, each house having a gar 
den, sown in regular beds with cabbages, 
onions, &c., and the interior of the houses 



so neat, with excellent furniture, and culina 
ry utensils, that had it not been for the dis 
play of human skulls hanging in regular 
festoons, with thigh and arm bones occupy, 
ing the intervening spaces, Captain Mundy 
would have believed himself in a civilized 
land. A little further on, they encountered 
and burned the fortified residence of the pi 
rate chief repelled an attack of the Dyaks 
with poisoned arrows and after entertain 
ing the native chiefs who had heartily as 
sisted them, they returned to the Phlege- 
thon. 

Mr. Brooke returned to Brune on the 19th 
August,1846, permitted the Sultan to repair to 
the city, and after receiving from him " many 
oaths and protestations of sorrow" for his 
crimes, he made him proceed in state to the 
graves of his murdered relatives, where he 
demanded justice on the murderers of the 
royal family. Mr. Brooke then proceeded 
to Sarawak, carrying with him, in the 
Phlegethon, the unhappy survivors and de 
pendents of Muda Hassim s family. 

After a series of successful operations, 
described in the seventh chapter of Captain 
Mundy s own Journal, the Illanun pirates 
were finally driven from the north-west coast 
of Borneo. Captain Mundy visited Brune, 
and found the poor Sultan humbled and sub 
missive, and ready to maintain the most 
friendly relations with Mr. Brooke and the 
British Government. A letter containing 
these assurances, addressed to Mr. Brooke, 
was delivered to him, on the 29th September, 
by Captain Mundy, on his arrival with the 
Iris and Wolf at Sarawak, which he found 
in a state of peace and prosperity, Mr. 
Brooke, at the time of his arrival, being 
seated at the head of his table, detailing to 
a few native chiefs the events of his cam 
paign against the Sultan. 

Having received orders to take possession 
of the island of Labuan in the name of the 
Queen, and with the assistance of Mr. 
Brooke, Captain Mundy returned from Sin 
gapore to Sarawak on the 7th December. 
The Iris, having received on board the Ra 
jah of Sarawak, proceeded to Brune, where 
the treaty for the cession of Labuan was 
signed and sealed on the 18th December, 
1846. The island was accordingly taken 
possession of on the 24th December, in pre 
sence of a large assembly of Borneon chiefs, 
who had arrived in a flotilla of 30 sail, and 
who were entertained at a dejeuner by Cap 
tain Mundy. 

The commencement of the year 1847 
was rendered melancholy by the death of 
Captain Scott of the Wolf, at Labuan, and 
Mr. Airey, Master of the Iris, at Singapore ; 
but when we consider the nature of the cli- 
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mate in which they served, and the danger 
to which the expedition was exposed, w&lt; 
have reason to be thankful that objects s( 
great and humane have been accomplishec 
with so trifling a loss. Exclusive of six of 
ficers who fell victims to the climate, fifteen 
killed and forty-five wounded was the 
amount of casualties during Sir Thomas 
Cochrane s expedition against the pirates. 

In the middle of May, 1847, Mr. Brooke 
embarked from Labuan in the Nemesis, anc 
on the 29th of that month he had the Sul 
tan s seal affixed to the commercial treaty 
with England. When the Nemesis was or 
its way from Brune to Labuan, she encoun 
tered a fleet of Balanini pirates, with eleven 
prahus and 350 men, who, during an at 
tempt to " enter into a parley with them, 
opened their fire along the whole extent o 
their line, by which a man on board of the 
Nemesis was killed. The steamer quickly 
returned the fire, and moving at the distance 
of 200 yards from one extreme of the posi 
tion, to the other, she poured in round shot, 
grape, and canister, from her two 30 pound 
ers, which, with four long sixes, composed 
her whole armament. After two hours can 
nonade, Captain Grey of the Columbine, 
with his own cutter, and two cutters of the 
Nemesis, made a vigorous attack upon the left 
of the enemy s position, and after a gallant 
defence, in which the men fought hand to 
hand in the water, two of the prahus were 
taken. Six of the prahus having been left 
on the beach, deserted by their crews, the 
Nemesis pursued other three that had fled, 
and Captain Grey proceeded to secure the 
prizes on the beach ; but no sooner did the 
pirates observe what the steamer was about, 
than they rushed to their vessels, gallantly 
re-manned five of them, launched them with 
great rapidity, and strove to get to seaward 
of the cutters under Captain Grey. The 
action between the cutters and the pirates 
was an unequal one, and Mr. Wallace of 
the Nemesis observing this, returned to the 
assistance of the boats, and forced the pirates 
to seek for safety in flight. The English loss 
was two killed and six wounded, while the 
pirates left fifty dead on the beach, and ten 
killed in the prahus. The pirates displayed 
some skill in nautical tactics ; and such was 
the desperation with which they fought that 
not one of them was taken alive. About 100 
Chinese and Malays had been in confine 
ment in this fleet. They were chained 
round the neck in couples by ratans ; and 
as their barbarous captors had placed them 
on deck during the action, many of them 
were killed and wounded by the fire of the 
Nemesis. Only three of the pirate .ships 
reached their native islands in the Sooloo 



Sea, the other three having foundered on the 
voyage. The Sultan of Brune, in conse 
quence of having heard the cannonade, sent 
down a flotilla of native gun-boats ; and at 
Mr. Brooke s request, about 40 or 50 pirates, 
that had taken refuge in the jungle, were 
captured by the Sultan s forces, and ex- 
ecuted, whilst the numerous captives were 
liberated, and forwarded to Singapore. 

The pirate demons, thus justly punished, 
had, during nearly a whole year s cruise, 
committed the most cruel depredations. 
They had burned one of their Chinese cap 
tives alive, and perpetrated crimes too dread 
ful to relate. When near the river of Sa 
rawak, they discussed the question of attack 
ing that flourishing settlement, but the pre 
sence of some ships of war at anchor oft the 
town compelled them to continue their 
course ; and it was when returning home, 
laden with captives and plunder, that Mr. 
Brooke had the opportunity of inflicting 
upon them that severe chastisement which 
their actual crimes, and their designs against 
himself, had so justly merited. In the month 
of June, when Mr. Brooke returned to Sa 
rawak, he found that he had been appointed 
Her Majesty s Commissioner, and Consul 
General to the Sultan and independent chiefs 
of Borneo. He had previously resolved on 
paying a visit to England, and after making 
arrangements for the government of his pro 
vince, he set sail for England, and reached 
Southampton in one of the Oriental Compa 
ny s steamers on the 1st October, 1847. Cap 
tain Keppel, Captain Mundy, and a few of 
his nearest relatives, welcomed him, after an 
absence of nine years, to his native land, to 
receive those honours and rewards which 
England never refuses but to her intellec 
tual benefactors. The first Lord of the Ad 
miralty had placed the Meander, commanded 
jy Captain Keppel, at the disposal of Mr. 
Brooke, to convey him to Labuan as its go 
vernor and commander-in-chief, and had 
nominated his friend Mr. Napier to be 
Lieutenant-Governor of the island. Mr. 
Brooke was graciously received by Her 
Vlajesty at Windsor, and was consulted by 
he Government respecting the new field 
which he had opened up to British com 
merce. The city of London presented him 
&gt;vith its freedom ; the University of Oxford 
*ave him the degree of D.C.L., and he was 
ivelcomed to all the clubs, both civil and 
military, which adorn the metropolis. A 
mission* under high auspices, has been or- 



Messrs. Macdougall and Wright embarked early 
n December, with their wives and families, and 
ire by this time carrying on their labours at Sara- 
r ak. At the end of December preparations were 
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ganizcd, for establishing schools, preparatory 
to the introduction of the Gospel among the 
Melays and Dyaks of that benighted land. 

In a postscript to his work, Captain Mundy 
informs us that Admiral Ingleh eld had vi 
sited the Sultan Amor Ali, and found him, 
as well as his nobles, anxious to fulfil their 
engagements to Great Britain. The Admi 
ral entertains a high opinion of the capabi- 
lilies of Labuan as a settlement, on account 
of its fine timber, its rich virgin soil, and 
good water. About 200 natives were work 
ing the seam of coal at the north end of the 
island, and the steamers on the station were 
supplied from it. 

We have thus endeavoured, and with no 
small difficulty, to give our readers, in a 
very abridged form, a continuous history of j 
the labours of Mr. Brooke, and of his bril 
liant campaigns carried on against the pirates 
and faithless inhabitants of Borneo, along 
with his gallant friends Captain Keppel, Cap 
tain Mundy, and Sir E. Belcher. Although 
the works of the two first of these officers con 
sist principally of the Journals of Mr. Brooke, 
they yet contain most valuable original 
chapters, which are well written, and highly 
honourable to their authors as men of good 
feeling and great intelligence. England 
may well be proud of having three such of 
ficers in her naval service men so peculi 
arly fitted to exemplify in distant lands, whe 
ther savage or civilized, the prowess and 
humanity of their country. To the labours 
of Sir Edward Belcher, in her Majesty s sur 
veying vessel the Samarang, the sciences of 
physical and nautical geography are under 
great obligations, and the general reader 
will follow him with much pleasure over 
the wide field of observation to which his 
well written narrative refers. Th.e work of 
Mr. Marryat, though principally distin 
guished by its beautiful embellishments, 
evinces considerable powers of observation 
and description, and had the youthful author 
been spared, he would doubtless have been 
an ornament to his country. The work of 
Mr. Low is full of most interesting informa 
tion respecting Borneo and its natural his 
tory ; and the science of botany owes to him 
several important discoveries.* 

Brief and meagre as is the preceding 



in progress for the erection of the native school- 
house. 

* Mr. Brooke returned to Sarawak in the Mean- 
tier, Captain Keppel. Since he left England he 
has been made a knight of the Bath ; and we have 
no doubt that intelligence will soon be received of 
his safe arrival, and the prosperous state of his 
territory. At this date (July 17th) no account of 
his arrival has reached the Colonial Office. 



narrative, its details of atrocity and crime 
are sufficiently numerous and prominent to 
appal the stoutest heart. That the fairest 
portions of the globe, blessed with the finest 
climate, and teeming with the richest pro 
ductions of organic and inorganic life, should 
be under the dominion of savages, who burn 
their living captives, and eat their parents 
alive,* and ornament themselves and their 
dwellings with the hideous relics of mor 
tality is one of those mysterious truths 
which we seek in vain to fathom. The thief 
that pilfers from us, the highwayman that 
robs us, the murderer that takes our life to 
save his own, the slave-dealer and the slave 
holder, are reputable characters, when com 
pared with the ruthless and bloody pirates 
who prowl over the waters of the Indian 
Archipelago. Dwelling in lovely valleys, 
and fed almost by the hand of Providence 
with all the necessaries and luxuries of life, 
the Sultans and Princes of the East pursue 
piracy as a trade, equipping formidable ar 
maments, overpowering the merchant ship 
in its peaceful voyage, shackling their 
prisoners as if they were beasts of prey, and 
disposing to the highest bidder, of the living as 
well as the lifeless cargo. When we view 
the lot of the African slave in all its phases, 
from his kind treatment like a child in the 
domestic circle of his benevolent owner, to 
his oppressed condition under the lash of a 
cruel task-master, we justly denounce the 
system as unrighteous and inhuman. But 
what language can we find to vent our in 
dignation or express our feelings when we 
learn that the wives and daughters of Eng 
land, following the fortunes of their hus 
bands to their Eastern homes, are seized by 
the Buccaneers of the Tropics, tied hand 
and foot like cattle for the slaughter, and sent 
into hopeless servitude, or abandoned to the 
passions and caprices of some barbarous 
owner ? If England felt it her duty to break 
the chains of African slavery, let her now 
embrace the opportunity, so singularly pre 
sented to her, of extirpating the pirates 
which swarm round her Eastern Empire 
of securing to her subjects the peaceful na 
vigation of the Indian seas of pouring the 
lights of religion and of knowledge into lands 
of darkness now red with crime and of 
convincing the world that her deeds of mercy 
are not inferior to her deeds of glory. Mr. 
Brooke seems to be the instrument by which 
this grand object is to be accomplished. His 
gallantry in battle, his sagacity in govern 
ment, his knowledge of the pirate and his 
haunts, and his deep sense of morality and 
religion, pre-eminently qualify him for the 
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place which Providence has so plainly as 
signed him. Though exposed to all the ha 
zards of climate and of war, his life has been 
almost rniraculous y spared. The kriss of 
the Malay, and the spear of the Dyak, have 
been brandished against him in vain ; the 
deadly arrow, launched at his heart, has of 
ten missed its aim ; and even the poisoned 
chalice has been dashed from his lips. 
While Europe is the scene of fearful change, 
and the theatre of foreshadowed convulsions, 
we descry in the East the same elements of 
instability the germs doubtless of a great : 
cial and religious civilization. 



ART. VIII. The Rise and Fan of Rome 
Papal. By ROBERT FLEMING. Reprinted 
from the first edition ; with Notes, Pre 
face, and a Memoir of the Author. Lon 
don, 1848. 

THE events of this last February, while 
they have, in the most impressive manner, 
authenticated a prudential Rule, have 
strongly incited all men to disregard it. The 
Rule which has thus, and in so signal a 
manner, been illustrated and confirmed, is 
that which imposes caution and restraint 
upon the impulse to forecast the course of 
events, and to predict the history of nations. 
As if by an articulate voice from heaven, 
the political speculatist has been enjoined 
henceforward to distrust his sagacity, and to 
be as modest as those ought who in truth 
know nothing beyond to-day ; but then 
these same events, while they utter this 
caution in our ears, drive us on as with a 
tenfold force to contemn it ! Every day, 
with its new thunder-clap of spreading revo 
lution, mocking yesterday s calculations, 
heightens that feverish impatience which 
leads us to speculate anew, and to antici 
pate to-morrow s history. Every man is 
every day saying to his friend, " We did 
not expect this yesterday ; " and every day 
he again asks, " What, think you, will be 
the course of things to-morrow ? " 

This contrary influence, springing out of 
the very same series of events, and driving 
us into the commission of a fault which it 
warns us to avoid, must not be too severely 
blamed. The Rule is indeed sound and 
good ; and it would be an impiety not to lis 
ten to the corroboration which it has just 
now received. Every well-disciplined and 
religious mind will accept anew the lesson 
which teaches diffidence and modesty. But 
then and this is equally true the impulse 



to penetrate the future, which is wrought up 
to a sort of paroxysm by occurrences such 
as those that have signalized the present 
year, draws its force from the very consti 
tution of the human mind ; and he would 
show himself fruitlessly and " unseasonably 
wise," who should undertake to preach it 
down. Man is so framed, that he can more 
readily forget the things that are behind, 
than cease to reach forward, in predictive 
speculation, towards those things that are 
before. The thought that we have lived 
quells the faculties : it is the thought that we 
are to live that stirs them. If the prophet 
could make good his credentials as master 
of facts as well as the teacher of history can 
do so, not a soul would remain in the lecture- 
room of the one, while the other might any 
where, be listened to. 

Thus it is, at this very moment, that while 
every soberly-minded man is saying to him 
self I will never again surrender myself to 
the overweening confidence of political wri 
ters, who tell us that such and such must 
be the fortunes of Europe for the next half 
century he does not in fact refrain from 
putting the question to those who are reputed 
to be far-seeing " Flow, think you, will it 
go in France ? Shall we see a second 92 ? 
What will Germany do ? What will become 
of Italy ? How will it fare with the Pope ? 
Shall we weather the storm ? " Thus we 
question those who, on the 23d of February, 
surmised no more than ourselves what the 
24th would bring to our ears ! 

But now, if there be among the several 
classes of society one class more likely than 
any other to be repeating, in a solemn tone, 
at this time, the truism, " Man knows no 
ting of to-morrow," it is the same that will, 
with the keenest eagerness, and with the 
most intense anxiety, be prying into to-mor- 
ow s abyss. It is the religious who will at 
once give heed to the caution, " Thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth," 
and will the most flagrantly seem to disre 
gard it. There is a depth of meaning in 
;his fact and a fact surely it is that while 
;he sincerely pious will hear the voice which 
las lately been uttered as from the heavens, 
:hey will be running hither and thither to 
isten to every seer who engages to unravel 
he mystery of the coming time. 

Yet, if the caution be fit, and if it be a 
genuine lesson of Christian wisdom, and if 
ilso the contrary impulse be natural and 
rresistible, there must be some mode of com- 
)ining the two antagonist forces, consistently 
with reason and piety. Who can deny that 
his desire to look into futurity springs from 
he very constitution of our minds ? Nay, 
he habit and the tendency so to do might bo 
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assumed as a sort of gauge of the grasp and 
power of individual minds. It is an indica 
tion of man s immortal destination that he is 
ever looking on towards an illimitable futu 
rity. The more mind and soul, the less ex 
clusively does the present hour occupy the 
thoughts. A great man, in a secular sense, 
is one who, being thoroughly conversant 
with the past, rules the present moment on 
the ground of his anticipations of the future ; 
but the Christian man, whose entire inherit 
ance is in the future, while he is carried 
towards it with a deep intensity of undefined 
hope, thinks himself furnished with special 
aids for opening its secrets, such as secular 
sagacity does not supply. More eager to 
know what is coming than other men, and 
more confident of knowing it authentically, 
it is hard to hold him back by considerations 
of any kind it is hard to restrain him from 
running into indiscretions which tend to 
bring contempt upon Christianity itself. 
Hope is the element in which he breathes 
expectation is the habit of his life ; and be 
sides, inasmuch as an earnest longing for 
the highest welfare of all men everywhere 
is his passion, no great movement among 
the nations can take place in his sight which 
does not mightily stimulate the long-cherished 
and often disappointed belief, that a bright 
day for the world is close at hand. Now at 
last shall that new order of things take its 
commencement, under which whatever is 
heavenly shall prevail over whatever is 
earthly. So he thinks. 

Christian men, therefore, are everywhere 
pondering the future ; and each is doing so 
in his own fashion ; or, we should say, each 
is doing so on the ground of principles which 
he has already assumed to be unquestion 
able. Few indeed are those who, devoid of 
all prepossessions, and not worth so much 
as a theory of their own, and diffident of 
apocalyptic schemes of interpretation, are 
now, on grounds approvable to reason, ask 
ing what probably shall be the course of 
events throughout Europe, in relation to 
Christianity ? Instead of any such non- 
hypothesis mode of inquiry, most men, in 
presence of the appalling revolutions that 
shake the European system, find themselves 
marvellously confirmed in their previous 
opinions. The European earthquake which 
has set everything else on the totter 
thrones, social order, and commerce, has 
seemed by a sort of instantaneous crystalli 
zation, to fix immovably whatever, in the 
minds of religious persons, might hitherto 
have existed in a fluid or a malleable con 
dition. Every man s particular belief has 
gained firmness since the 24th of February ; 
and every man is saying to his brethren 



" Now at length shall the world be compelled 
to acknowledge that our views are correct." 

It is thus especially with some two or 
three forms of religious belief, which, strik- 
ingly opposed as they are each to the other, 
have come of late to characterize, in a marked 
manner, the several compartments of the 
professedly Christian world. Diverse in 
deed are these vaticinations, both as to the 
principle whence they spring, and as to the 
conclusions to which they lead. Yet let it 
not be imagined that, because so diverse, 
one or more of them must be destitute of 
all colour of probability, and altogether ir 
rational. It is not so; for each of these 
antagonist schemes might in its turn be set 
forth with shows of truth, and might be so 
sustained by citations of Scripture, as that it 
would be difficult not to surrender one s 
self to it as undoubtedly sound, and as ex 
clusive of every other hypothesis. 

Let it be imagined that we have entered 
a college cloister, and unobserved have min 
gled in the group of reverential disciples 
that surrounds the teacher of " Church prin 
ciples." The Christian Plato addresses his 
followers in some such strains as these : 

" Until recent events occurred until the 
very twenty-fourth day of February, it 
might have been doubted whether the period 
which we seniors have lived through, was 
indeed a religious period ; that is to say, 
whether it was a season through which deep 
spiritual principles have been in course of 
evolution. You yourselves until of late may 
have surmised that our habits of mind, I 
mean ours, as distinguished from yours, and 
our position, and our professional engage 
ments, and our deep and long-formed con 
victions, have led us to attribute a too re 
ligious sense to an order of events, which in 
fact was chiefly if not wholly secular or 
political. No such surmise, surely, can you 
now entertain. Is it not conspicuously true, 
that the sixty years past have constituted a 
season of political revolution in an inferior 
sense, but of religious revolution in a genuine 
sense ? Until this very moment, the fitful 
history of these sixty years may have seem 
ed to want coherence ; or to have waited for 
an intelligible interpretation : but now it has 
it. In the year 93, the modern Atheism 
struck her blow at the Church, through the 
heart of a most Christian king ! And since 
then the same Atheism has been waging 
war, not against monarchy, not against aris 
tocracies, not against civil order, but against 
the Church, and it has been doing so in 
Spain, in Italy, in England, as well as in 
France. The Atheist Emperor of the 
French was the Church s Pontius Pilate, and 
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would that I could say that his late succes 
sors have played a part towards her much 
better than that of a Judas ! Meantime life- 
blood lias returned to the veins of the 
Church ; in England especially she has 
arisen from the dust, in preparation as it 
were for her bridal hour, and in clear fore 
sight of the moment when her adversaries 
her open enemies and her false friends, 
shall together rush on to their ruin. Through 
out Europe at this moment the same Athe 
ism under its various phases of political 
reform, representative charlatanism, liberal 
ism, dissent, and what not, is avenging the 
Church upon her adversaries and upon her 
faithless adherents, by those discords which 
faction is always waging against faction to 
the destruction of all. The Church, con 
fiding now in the near help of Heaven, sits 
tranquilly watching the end; and soon shall 
that voice be heard, Behold I make all 
things new. The doctrine which we have 
been instilling into your minds, and promul 
gating these fifteen years, shall receive its 
confirmation, namely, That the world can 
have no rest, but that which it is the office 
of the Church to confer and to secure. 

" Until of late it might have been thought, 
and some of yourselves may have surmised 
it, that the function and dignity of the 
Church, as the power which must be su 
preme on earth, and by which alone social 
well-being can be secured, was going into 
abeyance, and was to find a substitute in the 
advancing improvements of political science 
and of popular enlightenment. Especially 
during the last five and twenty years it may 
have seemed as if the revolutionary chaos 
was gradually giving way to purely natural 
and economic ameliorations, and that a now 
well understood political mechanism would 
permanently come in the place of that Spiri 
tual Power, which, through the middle ages, 
had so happily been the guarantee of mo 
rality and of international peace. But in a 
moment all this modern mechanism has 
given vvay, and its fragments are drifting 
upon the deluge which is taking its course 
from end to end of Europe. It might, I 
say, have been imagined, that the European 
community was contrary to all sound 
teaching, advancing in an auspicious course 
towards a final and pacific adjustment of its 
jarring interests, not only independently but 
in contempt of the only principle upon which 
peace and order can ever rest that of the 
Church s supremacy. Mark me here, and un 
derstand that I utterly reject all those vague 
and insipid abstractions which are so often on 
the lips of misdirected men such as " Chris 
tian influence," or " Evangelic truth," or the 
like, and which phrases, how well soever 



they may sound, mean anything or nothing, 
or they mean just what every man pleases 
to think they ought to intend ! What we 
intend is a something great and real, a 
something which may be logically defined, 
and which men may look at, and may cer 
tainly recognise when they see it ; it is that 
which, while it is unbounded in its powers 
and functions, is itself well-bounded, and is 
distinctly figured in its constitutions and 
offices. It is that which makes Christianity 
everything to us ; and apart from which 
Christianity itself assumes the tones of a 
commination of wrath, and is no longer a 
dispensation of mercy. You will not ima 
gine, that while I tell you that we have 
passed through a sixty years of chaotic con 
fusion, we are therefore now certainly quite 
near to its end ; and that the bright day of 
ecclesiastical order is dawning : ;I hope it 
may be so ; but the ways of Heaven are 
inscrutable, and it may have decreed for us 
another half-century of the same fruitless 
struggle of men to withdraw themselves from 
the only rightful authority. The nations 
may continue their vain endeavours to sub 
stitute political constitutions for this au 
thority, and to govern themselves on prin 
ciples of natural reason and of mechanical 
equipoise. It may be so, or in a moment 
all such endeavours may vanish as a dream, 
and the true light may shine forth upon the 
world, from the only source of light ! 

" But I see that some of you still secretly 
think that the revolutions of the period of 
which we have been speaking, have been 
mainly political, and only in an incidental 
sense religious or ecclesiastical. Yet look 
at things more carefully : in consider 
ing any course of events, it may be in 
quired ; first, what they have actually been ; 
and then, what they certainly would have 
been, if a power that was absent or over 
thrown had actually been present and in 
force. Now, in assigning the French Re 
volution of 92 to its causes, whatever im 
portance you may attach to those of them 
that were in a strict sense political, and say 
that the overthrow of the aristocracy and of 
the monarchy was the inevitable conse 
quence of that previous state of things, 
which could no longer be endured, and 
which must, under any conditions, have 
broken up, I still affirm, Jirst, that the true 
cause or deep impulse of that Revolution 
was the revolt of France against the Church ; 
and secondJy, that, amid those events, had 
there been no treason against the Church 
among its professed friends and supporters, 
and had the ministers of religion at that 
time known their office and dignity, and 
done their duty well, and had they been 
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sound at heart, and if they had had the cou 
rage to rule in the storm, as God s minis 
ters, and had known how to curb and to 
counsel the great, and to vanquish the low ; 
had they then been worthy to act as media 
tors between hostile social parties, no revo 
lution, or no such revolution could have had 
place. Useful and slow-paced reforms 
might, under the guidance of the Church, 
have been brought about : the monarchy, 
beneath the aegis of the Church, would have 
been preserved, and Europe saved its battle 
fields of twenty-five years, and its deluges 
of blood ; and saved, too, from what is worse 
than battle-fields or deluges of blood out 
bursts of heresy and schism ! I assume it I 
then to be certain that the clue to the His- j 
tory of Europe during these past sixty years ! 
is that assault upon the Church which, j 
thanks to God, she has survived. But, as ! 
if to preclude the possibility of our misun- j 
derstanding that course of events which at I 
this time fills us with dismay, it has been j 
ordained that it should take its commence- 
ment at the door of the Church ! Who can 
deny so conspicuous a fact that the revo- 1 
lutionary storm of this year had its origin 
in an indiscretion the most extraordinary, 
on the part of the very rulers of the Church ? 
The hurricane broke forth from Rome ! 
it broke forth from the conclave of cardi- ; 
nals ! It was the election of a Reforming 
Pope incredible infatuation ! that has set 
all these powers of anarchy in motion ! The . 
raft of European affairs is utterly broken j 
up, all its cordages have given way; and it j 
was the hand of a Pope that loosened the ! 
first of these cords ! It is therefore the 
Catholic countries that are first feeling the 
ill consequence of this loosening of bonds ; j 
and there is a retribution to be seen in the | 
fact. Look to that adjustment of the Euro 
pean polity which took place in 1815, and 
which, although it included the restoration 
of the Church, did not really restore her to 
her true position ; and even for so much fa 
vour as she then received, she was greatly 
indebted to the intervention of heretical 
princes. The framework of that time was 
political, not ecclesiastical ; and therefore it 
is now crumbling to nothing. The Church, 
then treated by statesmen as only one inte 
rest among others, is now made the instru 
ment of bringing down ruin upon all states, 
and first upon those that committed a sacri 
lege in consenting to her degradation. 

" It must not be affirmed that it was the 
political misconduct of Louis Philippe and 
his intrigues, that brought about the revolu 
tion of February ; nor was it the designed 
work of existing parties ; for those best ac 
quainted with the relative forces of those 
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parties anticipated no such result, and were 
amazed as much as others in beholding it. 
Louis Philippe s fall is a proper sequel to 
the fact of his usurpation ; but still more 
does it speak of that retribution by which 
wrongs against religion are always pun 
ished. The king of the French it was 
a high crime to allow himself so to be de 
signated consented to administer a consti 
tution which in fact he never honestly ad 
ministered, and which in its principles out 
raged the Church in a worse manner than 
is done by our own toleration of heretics 
and schismatics. But how significant is the 
fact, that this Church, which he consented to 
degrade, has abandoned him to his fate, and 
has now given in her adherence to the mob ! 

" It would be easy to trace the same 
notes of retribution in the events that have 
attended the overthrow of legitimite autho 
rity in Prussia, and again in Austria. These 
events speak a language which none but 
perverted minds can misunderstand. But 
let us inquire how it fares with us at home. 
We have among us a true Church, and its 
genuine principles have of late been revived 
and triumphantly expounded. She lives, 
and promises to live ; and England, which 
still gives her a home, although not her 
rights, stands, while thrones are falling on 
every side of her. How frightful soever 
may be the ecclesiastical disorders which 
take their unbridled course around us, the 
temple of God is not as yet overthrown ; it 
has not been devastated ; its sacred trea 
sures are still wilhin the veil ; its daily sa 
crifice has not been intermitted ; God is in 
the midst of her, by His true presence on 
her altars. More than a few of her minis 
ters are found faithful, and hence it is that 
notwithstanding the raging of the people, 
England enjoys repose while all the world 
beside is convulsed. It is not with us as it 
is in France and in Germany, where every 
thing, even the very rudiments of social ex 
istence, are every day mooted anew, as if 
nothing was known and certain. Among 
ourselves, clergy and people hold unques 
tioned those truths which impart in some 
measure the stability of heaven to the insta 
bility of earth. 

" But you ask me to divine the future. It 
does not seem to me that those principles of 
anarchy which have marked the course of 
events in Europe now these sixty years, 
and which variously express themselves in 
such phrases as the advance of civiliza 
tion, social enlightenment, popular education, 
power of the press, representative govern 
ment, religious liberty, free trade, emanci 
pation, and a hundred other specious absur 
dities, I do not think that the false princi- 
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pies of which these phrases are the expres 
sion have as yet fully wrought themselves 
out, or have exhibited their innate poison 
ous quality. The Tubal-Cain-demon of 
mechanical invention, and of democratic 
insolence, has yet to prove himself a demon, 
in the ruin he has to bring upon all things. 
It may probably cost us some years yet of 
confusion to work out this issue ; but the day 
is coming I see it is not afar off, when the 
nations, broken, shattered, bankrupt of hope, 
and in utter desperation, shall meekly look 
up towards the Church, and shall flock to 
wards her as doves to their windows, and 
shall return with joy and weeping to her 
bosom, asking for themselves her maternal 
cares, and shall receive from her hands 
those boons which no reforms, no revolu 
tions, no mechanisms, no liberty, no philo 
sophy, falsely so called, can ever confer I 
mean an assured safety, a genuine peace, 
and that love and order which, though dis 
tinguishable blessings, are inseparable." 

But we shift the scene, and enter a gas- 
lighted, crowded, and handsomely-appointed 
place of worship. The speaker, unencum 
bered by ecclesiastical costume, is lecturing, 
not so he tells us not upon the French 
Revolution, but upon the second Psalm ; and 
in a tone of suppressed triumph he repeats 
the phrases " The Lord shall have them in 
derision ; Thou shalt break them with a rod 
of iron : Thou shalt dash them in pieces like 
a potter s vessel. Be wise now therefore, 
O ye kings; be instructed, ye judges of the 
earth." 

" In this place," says the preacher, " and 
on this occasion, I abstain from topics that 
are properly political, or I refuse to regard 
political events in their political aspect ; 
nevertheless, if it be the privilege of the 
Christian to look with calm indifference upon 
the agitations which shake the world, know 
ing that his part is in a kingdom that cannot 
be moved, it is, on the other hand, his duty 
to look at and to ponder the same changing 
scenes, considered as developments of the 
great scheme of providential government 
upon earth, and as all leading on towards a 
state of things which he is taught to antici 
pate with the earnestness of pious hope and 
desire. Now in this mood, Christian-like as 
it is, let us ask what has been the true, 
though perhaps the occult character of that 
amazing course of events which has filled 
up the past sixty years ? It has been a pe 
riod, you will say, of political change ; yes, 
but more than this, it has been a season 
during which the shaking of the nations has 
been bringing down to the dust all those in 
stitutions and politics the work of the dark 



ages and which citadels of Satan as they 
are have so long stood in the way of the- 
triumphant progress of the gospel. The 
issue of all these political agitations what 
has it been but to make the Papacy, and 
every sister tyranny, tremble in anticipa 
tion of its fall ? What is it, during these 
sixty years of political tumult, that has been 
coming down from its high place, and pre 
paring for its final exit ? It is Church-des 
potism ; I speak not of the Papacy specially, 
I speak of Church-despotism, under whatever 
guise or disguise it may appear. Church- 
despotism, whether existing afar off or near 
to us, has during this stormy period been 
undermined ; it has been sliding downwards 
to the dust, its last shows of reality are fast 
fading from the view, its specious sophisms 
are understood and exploded, and soon, soon, it 
shall no more be seen on earth. Till of late you 
might easily have fallen into the error of sup 
posing that the overthrow of Church-tyranny 
was not to be the end or real meaning of the 
revolutions of these sixty years. You may 
even have thought that this tyranny was re 
freshing itself, and preparing for a new term 
of activity. You may have trembled in be 
lieving that, on an amended plan, and estab 
lished on a firmer foundation, Church-power 
was likely to be restored throughout Chris 
tendom, and that it would extend its baneful 
influence over heathen lands. But can you 
think so now ? The 24th of February, has 
it not dispelled for ever all such apprehen 
sions ? or let me rather ask, did not the ap 
pearance, three years ago, of that wonder 
in heaven, a reforming Pope, give you indi 
cation enough of what was coming about, 
and of what we have seen in its commence 
ment, I mean the overthrow of the Church ; 
and this overthrow brought about by the folly 
of its head! The thunders which uttered 
their voice in 92 inarticulately, have re 
peated these sounds so full of hope to our 
ears and of dismay to others, most intelligi 
bly in 1848. We seniors who heard the 
death-note of those institutions called eccle 
siastical which usurp the authority of the 
Head of the Church, and have marvelled at 
the length of their reprieve, now await from 
day to day the trumpet-sound that shall 
announce the fall everywhere, of Church- 
pretensions, Church-splendour, Church-ty 
ranny. Even at this very moment do we 
not seem to hear the voice of the angel who 
proclaims that Babylon is fallen ! 

" It is a fact most significant, that the 
church has already received, and is now 
again receiving, a mortal blow in that coun 
try which has been the scene of the latest 
and the most atrocious of those enormities 
which it has ever perpetrated. Is there no 
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retribution to be discerned in this instance ? 
Have not the sins of the fathers been visited 
upon the children ? It was the guiltless 
successor of the authors of St. Bartholemew, 
and of the persecution of the Huguenots, and 
of the expatriation of the Protestants, who 
poured forth his blood upon the scaffold ; 
and it was the clergy of the Gallican Church 
that perished in the same manner, or that 
fled in destitution to the very countries into 
which their predecessors had driven the pas 
tors and the people of the Reformed Church. 
It has been this same France, revolutionized, 
that has inflicted upon the Papacy its deepest 
humiliations, that has despoiled her, and that 
has made her a creature of the state, and 
has now compelled her, as in mockery, to 
perfuncturate her mummeries in the instau- 1 
ration of a Government which has outraged 
whatever in her esteem is the most sacred ! 
Once again she licks the dust, and in the 
fall of her false patron, Louis Philippe, finds 
a new shame, while her ministers are hur 
ried hither and thither by a mob which com 
pels them to sprinkle the trees of liberty ! 
with holy water ! But in what plight, think j 
you, will this same church come forth from 
this storm ? Oh ! she will come forth stripped j 
and torn, and ashamed ever again to lift up 
her head among men. Let us turn for a 
moment towards Italy, the home of the 
Church. Can you assure me that at this 
very moment, while I speak, there is a Pope 
at Rome or anywhere else ? Do you be- 1 
lieve that, if such an event were now an- , 
nounced in Italy, as the final abrogation of: 
the Papal authority, the people of Italy would 
wear mourning for a day ? I do not think 
they would ; 1 think they would exult in the j 
overthrow of that which to them has long] 
been a mockery and a nuisance. But let j 
us look in another direction. Nothing, as i 
you are well aware, that deserves to be I 
called religious liberty has hitherto been 
enjoyed even in those countries that were 
the birth-place of the Reformation. Much 
as we have yet to complain of, under what 
is called a perfect toleration, what should j 
we say to, or how should we endure Prussian 
religious liberty ? We should spurn such 
a mockery, arid should prepare ourselves to j 
die in the endeavour to win for ourselves, 
and for our children, the right to think, to 
speak, to act, in matters of religion, in a 
manner absolutely uncontrolled by the state, j 
But things being as they are throughout thej 
Protestant countries of Europe, and spiritual 
tyranny having so firmly established itself 
within them, can we wonder, or can we re 
gret to see the very foundations of social 
order broken up in all those countries. If 
the Papacy fall, every polity must fall too 



which professes, and which acts upon the 
principles of spiritual despotism. What is 
going on, therefore, among the states of 
Germany, is the breaking of those bonds 
which hitherto have prevented that noble- 
hearted people from thinking and acting as 
Christian men. Why has infidelity, under 
its several guises of pantheism and neology, 
taken possession of the German mind ? Why, 
but because that faculty of thought, that free 
dom of speech, and that liberty of action, 
which true Christianity demands, and apart 
from which it cannot exist, have been denied 
to the German people ? Absolutism and the 
gospel shall never be seen walking hand in 
hand. Strange indeed and most perplexing 
would have been the spectacle, if, while 
atheistic France is i a state of dire confu 
sion, and if, while papistic Italy, and Austria 
too, are drinking of the same cup of dismay, 
Prussia should have held on its course in 
peace Protestant and intolerant as it is. 

" But what say we of our own country ? 
May she long enjoy her insular immunity 
from foreign aggression, and her exemption 
from revolutionary violence ! And yet who 
that looks impartially at our condition so 
cial, political, and ecclesiastical can dare 
to indulge a confident hope that it shall be 
so ? How much is there among us that 
might justly bring down the wrath of heaven 
upon England ! How many wrongs are 
there rankling in the bosoms of men which 
may in a moment involve our boasted con 
stitution in general ruin ! But I forbear : it 
is only a deep conviction that compels me to 
profess the belief nay, L&gt; it not a consp cu- 
ous truth that the course of events, not 
through these last few months merely, but 
through fifteen years past, has been tending 
towards one and the same issue an issue 
appalling, perhaps to our dread of convulsive 
change*, yet animating, must it not be, to 
the hopes of a soundly constituted Christian 
mind ? You will easily understand that I 
have nothing less in view than the utter 
demolition of all those institutions, falsely 
called Churches, which have so long cor 
rupted and debased the Christianity they 
profess to uphold, but the triumphant course 
of which they obstruct and forbid. If, then, 
you ask me to divine the future fate of Eng" 
land, I will be the prophet no further than 
to predict and this I do with assured confi 
dence that whatever agitations we may be 
destined to pass through, and whether they 
may be social or political whether severe 
in the extreme or mitigated whether sud 
den or slow in their course ; the end of 
them shall be to. bring about the fall and dis 
appearance of national Churches! Or, let 
me otherwise express myself: I would say, 
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to make each in its turn appear probable. 
Each of the three, the characteristics of 
which have now been hastily traced, if it 
were set forth with care, and sustained by 
its own chosen arguments, might so be made 
good, as that it would be far more easy to 
admit it as certain than to prove it to be fal 
lacious. It is so with each, because each 
theory rests upon, and disjointedly conveys, 
a momentous truth. In other words, a mo 
mentous truth, seen under a partial aspect, 
inspires each of these three teachers with 
a confidence which is well-founded so far, 
but which is preposterous in relation to those 
points of belief that distinguish one theory 
from the others. 

In abatement of all such overweening 
confidence we should say this that if our 
anticipations of the future are founded upon 
visible probabilities, and if they are derived, 
by methods of reasoning, from facts political 
or social, then ought it to be granted that, 
as the convulsions of the last few months 
have taken all calculation aback, and have 
astounded the " wise and prudent " as much 
as they have amazed the unthinking, it is 
evident there are causes now at work which 
are too little understood, or which are too 
vast in their present scale of operation, to 
warrant any confident assumptions what 
ever, as to the course or issue of to-mor 
row s catastrophes. So far as human fore 
sight might be available just now, our posi 
tion resembles that of a man if such a 
case may be imagined who, having been 
snatched by some preternatural force from 
his own latitude, and put down by night 
upon some other, where he is unable to de 
termine the points of the horizon, so that he 
knows not whether he is looking east or 
west, discerns a gleam of light, yet he dares 
not surmise whether that streak of crimson 
be the sinking twilight, and is to be followed 
by a long night, or whether it be the hope 
ful breaking of a dawn. At this moment 
of gloom, who shall affirm, with any confi 
dence, whether the brightness of a new day, 
or the terrors of a wintry night, are in 
prospect for Europe and the world ? We 
are standing upon the sands of the sea, the 
waves of which are all in wild tumult, and 
are thundering at our feet ; but is the tide 
ebbing, or is it flowing? are we safe where 
we stand ; or are we liable to be swept 
away by the swelling surge 1 None can 
tell us. There are no tide-tables applica 
ble to these unknown shores. The nations 
are not merely in a fitful state, and open 
therefore to crossing accidents which could 
not be foreseen, but they are in a state which, 
the more attentively it is considered, will 
the more appear to be without any rational 



parallel in history. The civilized commu 
nity has, during this half century, moved 
forward towards a position immensely in ad 
vance of any which heretofore has been 
occupied by human societies. The book of 
history, although boys at school must con 
tinue to read it, will henceforth barely com 
mand the serious attention of men ; the 
destiny of the nations for the future shall 
overlay and cause to be forgotten the story 
of their fortunes past, as if the volume itself 
were a palimpsest. 

But if, on the other hand, quitting as hope 
less our hold of political or philosophical 
speculations, we were to regard this earth 
quake year as the time of God s visible in 
terposition, and to think of it as an hour in 
which the wild passions of men were, as 
immediate causes, to bring about the Divine 
purposes in some unaccustomed manner, 
compelling all men to acknowledge with 
awe the hand of the Almighty then, and 
on that supposition, should not religious men 
keep silence ? should not those who fear 
God keep silence before Him, in the belief 
that " He cometh to judge the earth in 
righteousness ?" 

On limited fields, or within certain nar 
row precincts, one may indeed, with some 
degree of confidence, anticipate the future 
always premising that some mighty influ 
ence, now not apparent, or not thought of, 
may come in to give a wholly new and un- 
imagined direction to the course of events. 
Thus, for instance, it may be allowable to 
conjecture the probable consequences of 
events which are likely to effect the Romish 
Church. Protestants are expecting the 
downfall of the Papacy ; but what is it 
precisely that they look for ? Do they dis 
tinguish between the Paparchy and Roman 
ism ? Probably not ; or not in any well 
defined manner. Could any event that can 
be thought of as probable to take place in 
Italy, or especially at Rome, contain in 
itself a virtue that should work a material 
change in the moral and religious condition 
of 300,000,000 of the human family ? Not 
unless we choose to suppose, at the same 
I moment, a supernatural intervention accom- 
I panying such events, and itself little short 
Jof miraculous. If such an event consisted 
in the annihilation of the Pope s secular 
power and state in the final demolition of 
all which hitherto has made up the contrast 
between Peter s earthly condition and that 
of his successors if this denuding and im 
poverishment of the apostolic See were to 
be suddenly effected and probably it will 
be effected and if the head of the visible 
Church, voluntarily stepping down, or vio 
lently hurled down, from his seat among 
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princes, were to walk away from the Vati 
can to the cell of a Dominican convent, staff 
in hand, what would he do but ascend, in 
the very same day, a seat loftier than the 
loftiest of regal or imperial thrones that 
of a free, spiritual domination, bowed to 
with a passionately enhanced devotedness, 
by a fourth or a fifth of the human family ! 
A Pope dethroned temporally, or abdicating 
as a prince, would, in the present condition 
of the Roman Catholic world, and even if 
he should be clad in rags, and compelled to 
beg his bread, wield an authority more wide 
ly extended, and more intently regarded, 
and more cordially sustained than any which 
a human hand has ever yet grasped. In 
this sense understood, the fall of the Papacy 
would almost certainly be the resurrection 
or relnstauration of Romanism. In fact, a 
thorough carrying out of the theory of Ro 
manism and how specious a theory is it ! 
seems to be now waiting for this very turn 
in affairs, namely, a renunciation, or throw 
ing off from it of whatever is visible, tangi 
ble, worldly, and the bold announcement of 
a scheme of government which shall be 
purely spiritual should be absolute, uni 
versal, and itself holding in contempt, not 
merely the pomps and vanities, the luxuries 
and the embellishments of this world; but 
sternly refusing to put to its lips more of 
earthly good than a dry crust and a cup of 
water. The world, we may be sure, will 
never again see a Leo X., but it may see, 
and probably will see, in one person, a Do 
minic, a Ximenes, and a Loyola. 

We might, however, advance one step 
further, and grant as not improbable the 
abolition of the Papal office the non-election 
of a successor to Pius IX., the proclamation 
through the world of the startling fact, that 
there is, and will be no more a Pope ! A 
mighty revolution truly ! and one which 
men must note as fraught with consequences 
most momentous. But would this event 
after all that Protestants could make of it 
would it metamorphose the souls of the mil 
lions of mankind to whom Romanism is 
more as a reality, more as a necessity, more 
as a solace, and more as a good, than Pro- 
testantism is to the mass of Protestants ? If 
the sudden annihilation of the vicarship of 
St. Peter, meant and brought with it the 
sudden extinction, within the bosoms of men, 
of so much of the light of Christianity as 
Romanism has hitherto conveyed to them, 
then wo be to the day in which Popery 
breathes its last sigh ! But it could not be 
so : nations would not morally expire merely 
because they were told there was no more 
a Pius, or a Gregory, or an Innocent at 
Rome, to care for them. A moral and spi 



ritual throe would bring forth, within every 
community, a succedaneous Pius. To 
millions of our fellow-men, the Priest, and 
his offices, are more important than the Pope 
is to them. When they shall be told that 
there is no more a Pope, they will sit down 
in sackcloth upon the earth, and sprinkle 
ashes on their heads. When they find that 
the Priest is no more, they will rush head 
long down the precipice of despair and im 
piety. 

Roman Catholic nations (supernatural in 
fluences apart) are not to be evangelized, or 
protestantized by force of catastrophes. 
The fall of " Babylon " and we are far 
from sure what the apocalyptic "Babylon" 
is, or what it includes when it takes place, 
may be precursive of the spread of Christian 
truth ; or it may open the way for it : it 
may be the rolling away of a stone from the 
mouth of the sepulchre. But a miracle, 
beyond the range of miracles, would be the 
occurrence of a moral and spiritual revolu 
tion, as directly consequent upon, or pro 
duced by, a political or ecclesiastical con 
vulsion. Any expectation of such a result, 
to spring from such causes, would be of a 
piece with the supposition that a change of 
ministers the fall of the Whigs, and the 
coming in of the Tories, would ensure us a 
mild winter, or a fine summer. Whatever 
may be the remote result of natural cata 
strophes, and the beneficial effect of which 
must be looked for, after the lapse of a 
thirty or a fifty years, their immediate and 
visible consequence is ordinarily, if not al 
ways, detrimental to public morals, and ob 
structive to the spread of Christianity. 

What is likely to be the result moral 
and religious of the political commotions 
of Germany ? we mean of the several Ger 
manic nations. Oh ! it will be said, already 
the tyranny of the "spiritual magistrate" 
is giving way. The preachers of the gos 
pel, our evangelic itinerants who so lately 
were summoned before the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, and fined and imprisoned for daring 
to call men to repentance otherwise than as 
permitted by law, and who, in fact, could do 
nothing effectively for awakening the con 
sciences of men, may now take their course, 
at will, through towns and villages, " none 
daring to make them afraid." To some ex 
tent it is so, just at this moment ; and it is 
possible, moreover, that if Germany be per 
mitted to realize only a half of her present 
intentions, some important concessions, in 
favour of what, in England, we mean by 
religious liberty, may be constitutionally 
secured. Yet even this benefit, if it be 
really enjoyed, implies far more of intelli 
gence on the subject than at present prevails 
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anywhere on the Continent, and it demands 
also an immensely better feeling, on the part 
of the Established Clergy, than they can 
now pretend to. The first rudiments of re 
ligious liberty if the phrase be understood 
in a genuine sense, require to be taught and 
explained, as well in France and Switzer 
land, as in Germany, in Prussia, in Den- 
mark. The most lax of neologists men 
out of whose stock of Christian belief you 
could scarcely make up religion enough for 
a Hume or a Gibbon, are often as unknow 
ing in the principles of religious liberty as 
any Austrian archbishop. 

But grant all you will as to the establish 
ment of religious liberty, and as to the happy 
consequences thence to result, let us calmly 
consider what are the natural and inevitable 
effects of the convulsions that are now in 
progress upon the national mind ; and let it 
be supposed that these convulsions are to 
take the most auspicious course possible, 
and are to involve as little as may be of 
the characters of a catastrophe. Let us sup 
pose that absolution is to die out as tranquilly 
as the snuff of a candle, and that the Ger 
manic races are to come into the enjoyment 
of a happily-equipoised representative polity 
let them reach the acme of British or 
of American constitutionalism what will 
be the consequence of such a change, as 
touching Christianity ? Germany who can 
deny it ? has outstripped us far on the 
paths of ecclesiastical erudition and of Bib 
lical criticism. On these fields not only 
has research been carried further, and in a 
sounder manner, by German professors ; 
but a taste for such pursuits has been much 
more extensively diffused than among our 
selves. Germany, therefore, has a firm 
hold of Christianity, as a matter of learned in 
quiry and of ingenious disquisition. Then, 
again, it holds to religious abstractions, and 
in a sense, to Christianity, through the me 
dium of its taste for metaphysical specula 
tion. German thinkers, whose actual be 
lief, if put in words, would scandalize even 
the free-thinking among ourselves, may, in 
style and habit, and in aspect and tone, 
seem personally to be quite as religious as 
the most religious among ourselves. 

Now, not to name some other causes to 
which this if one may so term it religious 
preeminence may be attributed, it has ma 
nifestly resulted, in an indirect manner, 
from that condition of political thraldom 
which has precluded the intellect of Ger 
many from the field of political speculation. 
The bold and active minds of Germany 
have been " shut up" within the dim pre 
cincts of antiquarianism and of metaphysical 
theorizing, because they have been shut out 



from those precincts of reality and of intense 
excitement which are opened to a people by 
free institutions, like those of England and 
America. Why is it that we cannot match 
the German scholars 1 and why do we come 
off so poorly on the listed enclosures of me- 
taphysic combat ? Why, but because we 
are all of us, or nearly all, intent upon the 
vivid interests of the great and real world. 
A parliamentary career, a professional ca 
reer, with its high rewards a mercantile 
career, with its opulence, is open to every 
energetic spirit. As for a life of hard read 
ing eighteen hours study per diem it will 
not pay ! As for theories of the universe ! 
to what earthly account can they be turned ? 
The German mind, which has so long been 
caged by absolutism, as a moping spectator 
of political movements, has excelled on ar 
duous lines of research by a dire necessity : 
it has become erudite and profound, moodily, 
and in revenge of its oppressions. But?iow, 
what will take place ? The prison walls 
are crumbling in this earthquake ; the 
fences are already levelled ; all men, and 
foremost the men of most intelligence, are 
rushing on towards the platform of political 
development. Men are beginning to breathe 
as well as to think ; arid they will hence 
forward act more than they meditate. The 
public weal, with its real and its imaginary 
interests, will drive out of their minds what 
ever has a less potent hold of the hopes and 
passions of men. How then will it fare with 
nice points of criticism, or with transcen 
dental philosophies, when some vital parlia 
mentary question is to be carried ? just as 
it fares with straws and tatters when a sud 
den gust of wind takes its course through a 
paved square. 

In England we may easily be cool upon 
matters with which we have always been 
familiar ; but in Germany novelty will 
drive men towards frenzy. Besides, when 
the tumultuous emotions of this era of 
change have subsided, there will gradually 
open before the people of all classes new 
courses of commercial and professional en 
terprise, as well as of political ambition. 
This will be the natural consequence of po 
litical liberty; and it will be hailed, too, as 
its invaluable fruit. Every man s energies 
and time will be worth to him five-fold more 
than they were heretofore. Men will find 
the opportunity for making fortunes who, 
under the old system, never dreamed of 
such a thing as possible, and who lived con 
tentedly upon what they will soon learn to 
think of as a despicable pittance. The ha 
bits of the middle classes will become more 
expensive ; and as the price paid for show 
and luxury, they must surrender their light- 
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hearted physical tranquillity ; there will be ; 
less holiday-making, and more toil and more i 
care, and more of the corroding alternations 
of hope and fear. London, and Manches- 
ter, and Liverpool, and Glasgow, will repeat j 
themselves wherever a thorough political 
emancipation takes place. There will then ; 
be fewer philosophers, and fewer scholars; 
but many more combatants upon the arduous j 
field where fortunes are won and lost. 

Need it be proved that mighty changes, ! 
such as these, must powerfully affect the j 
religious condition of any people, and espe 
cially of a people whose hold of Christianity 
has been, and is, attenuated in an extreme 
degree 1 A reply, if needed, to a question 
on this point might be found in looking to 
the gradually expanding operation of the 
very same order of causes among ourselves. 
Have not the ever swelling tides of political j 
agitation wrought their obliterate effect to a] 
great extent upon the religious mind of 
England ? Do not the ever enhancing and 
the imperious demands of commercial and 
professional life, the iron tyranny of com 
petition, with its knotted whip, do not these 
things bring into jeopardy, and are they not 
every day more and more bringing into 
peril, ingenuous and simple-hearted Chris 
tian feeling ? Does not this tyranny of busi 
ness drive hundreds and thousands of pro 
fessed Christian men out from their closets, 
to save, it may be, yet a remnant of their 
religious hopes in their pews ? as when the 
town is on fire men rush with their valuables 
to deposit them in the Parish Church. 

Well therefore may it be apprehended 
that, in Germany, where Christianity itself 
hangs by a thread, the sudden stimulus given 
to the most turbulent and the most stirring 
passions and desires, all of a worldly sort, 
will, both by the excitements and by the | 
necessities therewith connected, banish al- ; 
most from the thoughts of men the things that j 
are unseen and eternal. 

Let it be fully granted that the proclama 
tion of an entire religious liberty, from side 
to side of Europe liberty to teach, and 
preach, and proselyte ; liberty to worship 
anywhere, everywhere, and anyhow ; li 
berty to write and to print and to distribute, 
to sell and to give, tracts and Bibles ; in a 
word, British religious liberty, and more, if j 
more be desirable would open a field of! 
promise which Christians would exult to see 
outspread before them. Be it so : never- 
theless we must profess to think that the ! 
concomitant excitements of political, pro- j 
fessional, and commercial ambition, likely 1 
at the same moment, and as a consequence ; 
of the very same revolutions, to be brought j 
to bear upon the Continental nations, will, on 



any ground of probable calculation, operate 
with ten twenty times the force, and in a 
direction opposed to the spread of Chris 
tianity. The proclamation of Continental 
religious liberty would set scores and hun 
dreds of good folks among ourselves a-tra- 
velling instantly, with their portmanteaus 
crammed with tracts and Testaments 
French, Italian, German, Spanish, and the 
rest; and the subscription-lists of Continen 
tal Societies would swell at an amazing 
rate. But we much doubt if the nations of 
the Continent, who think themselves far in 
advance of us on all grounds of philosophy, 
will ever accept Christianity at our hands. 
We do not believe that France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, will ever consent to import our 
theology, or our notions of the Gospel. 
When they return to Christianity, they will 
do so energetically, indigenously, and inde 
pendently. They will do so in a manner 
which, while it will rejoice every Christian 
bosom, will astound and scandalize Church- 
ridden good folks of all parties, among our 
selves. 

Such a revolution, we devoutly believe, 
shall come in its time ; but at present and 
setting off as of little account the facilities it 
would afford to British itinerant zeal reli 
gious liberty in France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, would be something like the un 
loosing a corpse the knocking off marble 
chains from a marble statue or the unstop 
ping of an empty bottle! Religious liberty 
is indeed an incalculable boon when granted 
to a people among whom religious intensity of 
feeling has long been pent up. But is this 
the case anywhere between the shores of 
the Atlantic and the deserts of Siberia ? 
Every morsel of religious liberty that has 
been granted by successive Governments in 
England has been conceded with a solemn 
feeling, as if an experiment were making 
which must put in peril, the church, the 
aristocracy, and the throne ; and on the side 
of the recipients of the boon it has been ac 
cepted with a depth of emotion like that of 
a man who at length looks upon the sky af 
ter a life of unjust imprisonment. In France, 
if not in Germany, religious liberty would 
be " decreed" as easily as the remission of a 
halfpenny toll, and would be accepted we 
know not in what mood, unless it be that of 
those who take something that is offered 
them in these terms " Does anybody care 
for this ?" 

Momentous changes, happily affecting the 
religious condition of the nations of the Con 
tinent, may be the issue of the present 
revolutionary commotion ; but if so, such 
changes will take their rise from causes not 
as yet visible, or not yet put in movement. 
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It is otherwise among ourselves. This same 
European earthquake is now acting is re 
acting upon England and Scotland, in a 
manner which, if it be not glaring and con 
spicuous, is such as presents an outline of 
awful grandeur, dimly revealed, in the 
mists of futurity, to the eye of the thought 
ful. 

The Future ! " what shall it do for Eng 
land V We know not ; but we see the 
Christianity of England, as affected by the 
social revolutionary crisis of the Continent, 
preparing to develope itself so as it has not 
hitherto, either in modern times, or at any 
time since its first promulgation. A page 
will explain what we mean. Christianity 
has developed its energies singly in the 
course of ages. The rudiments of truth, 
all clearly defined as they are in the canon 
of Scripture, have been chronologically 
brought into activity, or made prominent. 
Not indeed as if any new principle of faith, 
or any new mode of piety, was from time to 
time evolved (any such supposition we 
must hold to be equally unfounded and per 
nicious) for, on our supposition, nothing 
has in any age been brought forward which 
might not have been seen, understood, and 
established at any previous time. The 
Church historian should make it his task to 
trace and to exhibit these successive deve 
lopments of the Christian system, and should, 
moreover, endeavour to show that a certain 
reason and order has been providentially 
observed in the series : each epoch having 
had a relation to the preceding period as a 
result of it, and to the following as its pre 
cursor. 

Not to attempt in this place a theme so 
extensive, it may be enough, in the way of 
exemplification, to look to the history of re 
cent times. Within a century three per 
fectly distinguishable developments of the 
Gospel have had place; \\\QJirst of these 
has manifestly passed the height of its in 
tensity ; the second is perhaps passing it ; 
the third is yet in full course. But there is 
a fourth, destined, we must believe, to break 
upon the world, and to renovate the Church ; 
and we risk the conjecture that those social 
convulsions that are now taking place are 
the means appointed to usher in among our 
selves this new, and probably final display 
of the salutary powers of the religion we 
profess. The great question of the equipoise 
of classes within the social system, which, 
as unsolved, is racking Europe, and France 
especially, with ruinous violence, and which, 
unless it be truly and speedily solved, must 
shake the British Constitution also this 
problem can, as we believe, be practically 
disposed of only by the aid of influences 



| which Christianity is to furnish. But then 
lit is not Christianity in its now actual condi 
tion among us that can render the sort of aid 
which the inveterate evils of the social sys 
tem are demanding. Christianity must tra 
vail anew, and must bring forth her last 
product of power, before she can save us as 
a people from convulsions, or work deliver 
ance for us in a secular sense ; and there 
fore is it that this peril, and these dark 
alarms, and these mutterings of dismay sur 
round us ; and therefore it is that political 
dangers goon blackening our prospects until, 
in the midst of this agony, the truth which 
subsists in a latent state among us shall be 
brought out and become effective. That is 
to say, the ultimate power of the religion of 
the Scriptures shall gain a full expression, 
and shall take hold of the world s affairs, 
ruling them in a new manner. 

We have said that three distinguishable 
developments of Christianity have had place 
within the last hundred years. The re 
formation had obtained for us, and consigned 
to our keeping Christianity according to 
the written word. This was the meaning of 
the revolutions of the sixteenth century ; 
and its text was " to the law and to the 
testimony." The work of the Reformation 
still abides ; for all communions that have 
separated from Rome still rest upon this 
foundation, namely, the supreme authority, 
and the sufficiency of Holy Scripture. 

The middle of the last century the years 
that date just one hundred years back from 
this time saw, in the preaching of the 
Wesleys and of Whitefield, and their im 
mediate followers, a development of Chris 
tianity which was not simply extraordinary 
as to its extent, and as to its efficacy, but 
which was new and peculiar. The Metho 
dist movement, taking its stand upon the 
basis of the Reformation Gospel, which itself 
was such an unfolding of the meaning of the 
apostolic writings as had never before been 
effected, moved forward from this ground, 
and the Methodist leaders brought the lately 
understood Gospel to bear, with unprece 
dented effect, upon the consciences of men 
individually. The simplest and the most 
rudimental idea of Christianity, as a call to 
repentance, and an offer of mercy, and an 
opening of heaven, and a dispensation of the 
"gift of God" this rudimental idea filled 
the hearts and occupied the minds, and 
broke ever and again from the lips of preach 
ers, whether Arminian or Calvinistic : this 
fresh Gospel was METHODISM. 

About forty years seems to be the allotted 
period of a religious epoch ; and at the end 
of that term, or near it, Methodism, in its 
character as a new development of the Gos- 
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pel, had accomplished its functions, and had 
itself subsided into a tranquil and perma 
nent ecclesiastical condition, taking iis place 
among other and older communions. Its 
beneficial influences were indeed far from 
being terminated ; its vitality was exhaust 
ed ; its preachers proclaimed the same glad 
tidings with happy effect, and they believed 
themselves to be wearing the mantle of their 
Elijah. But it was not so. A new Evan 
gelic power a power springing out of Me 
thodism, independent of it, was about to de 
scend from heaven to earth ; and the 
mantle of Elijah was soon seen to have 
come down upon the shoulders of the 
Founders of Missions. 

It might at first sight be thought that the 
missionary enterprise was nothing more than 
a mere carrying out, into heathen lands, of 
Methodistic zeal, and of the Methodistic 
Gospel. But it showed itself at once to be 
quite another matter. In heaven s eye it 
was a development altogether new, and 
which was to bring into play a very differ 
ent order of motives and emotions, and was 
to give prominence to objects which never 
before had been distinctly discerned by the 
Church, or steadily regarded as of prime 
importance. The Christian Church (of all 
communions) was to the core revolutionized 
by the Missionary Development : its tone 
and dialect, its topics and its occupations 
were all changed, and shifted, with wonder 
ful rapidity, and with equal completeness. 
Well might it have been said forty years 
ago "old things have passed away, and 
behold all things have become new !" Me 
thodism was an intensity coming to a focus 
within men s bosoms, individually ; it was 
cancentraiive mainly, and diffusive inci 
dentally, or in a secondary manner. But 
the missionary development was in a feeble 
sense concentrative ; while its energies were 
all diffusive. If Methodism exhibited the 
light of heaven, brought with irresistible 
force to bear upon each heart, the missionary 
dispensation was a beam of day, illuminating 
a distant expanse. That the two develop 
ments were essentially different, and that 
the one was not a mere branching off of the 
other, became manifest, or might easily have 
been inferred, from the almost antagonist style 
of that order of personal religion which came 
to be characteristic of each. The mission 
ary piety is not a personal intensity ; but a 
mild benevolence. Methodism might, and 
sometimes did, carry unsound minds on to 
wards insanity. The missionary zeal might 
impel unsound minds, not indeed towards in 
sanity, but towards absurdity. The very 
scene of the two movements was shifted, for 
the one had taken place ordinarily within 



walls consecrated to the worship of God ; 
the other occupies boards trodden yesterday, 
and to be trodden to-morrow, by the world. 
It is the same Christianity indeed, which 
once held to the church, the chapel, or the 
meeting-house, but which now resorts to the 
Town Hall ; we must not, however, so far 
delude ourselves with names as to imagine 
that one and the same Religious Develop 
ment has run on from the one class of 
structures to the other. 

Methodism had its forty years as Heaven s 
ambassador to men : it has now gone to its 
parish, where Heaven forbid that it should 
relax in its useful labours. The missionary 
zeal, too, has had its forty years, as a dis 
tinct development of a certain order of 
Christian motives. It is not now waning or 
subsiding ; but it is assuming a permanent 
form, and is conforming itself to established 
modes of procedure as an instrument of 
foreign Christianization ; and Heaven for 
bid that its labours should be relaxed or re 
stricted, or that its funds should be dimi 
nished ! In the next forty years the several 
Missionary Societies may effect far more good 
than they have effected in the past forty ; 
and there is reason to indulge so cheering a 
hope. But the missionary epoch, as a dis 
pensation, has passed the point at which 
another epoch might be looked for as com 
mencing. 

Just as the missionary zeal sprang out of 
Methodism, so out of the missionary zeal has 
sprung (mainly although not wholly) that 
now current development of the energies of 
the Gospel which we are witnessing. The 
order of causation on this ground is natural. 
Christianity, when it awakens the consciences 
of men individually, impels them to teach 
every man his brother, and it calls all men 
brethren, and desires the salvation of all. 
In this order, care for the soul comes first ; 
but care for the body immediately follows. 
The evangelist visits men in their homes 
that he may persuade them to repent : he 
finds them there destitute, famishing, naked, 
and utterly wretched. He reports what he 
has seen. But from the moment that this 
report reaches the ears, and sinks into the 
heart of Christians, the very Gospel they 
entertain becomes in a manner transmuted 
within their bosoms. In other words, Chris 
tianity, brought on a large scale into near 
communion with the bodily wretchedness of 
men, spontaneously developes an energy of 
its own an energy proper for the occasion. 
Then comes on the dispensation of com 
passion, under which the wants of the body 
excite a sympathy more vivid than that 
which relates to the wants of the soul. 

It is quite true that Christianity has, in 
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every age, and even under its most corrupt 
forms, proved its heavenly origin in this 
very manner ; that is to say, by producing 
and by rendering effective, a sympathy of 
which heathen nations knew nothing. But 
that development of Christian compassion 
which is now midway on its epoch, has re 
ceived a character quite new and peculiar 
from the alliance it has formed with three 
powers, heretofore scarcely known to it. 
The first of these is the legislative and ad 
ministrative powers of the State, a reaction 
from which imparts to it gravity and mo 
mentum. The second is the voluntary 
"society" power, whence it derives an in 
tensity of excitement, and in connexion with 
which it spreads itself over a wide surface, 
and takes effect upon thousands of minds, 
instead of tens, as heretofore. The third of 
these modifying influences is that derived 
from those established principles of political 
economy which regulate Christian benevo 
lence in accordance with what should not 
be called worldly prudence, but rather 
scientific discretion. The most simple- 
minded philanthropists have at length come 



no insurrections, can ever effect. If it 
were asked, What shall be the future of 
England ? the prediction might be risked, 
that, inasmuch as Biblical principles have 
here a firmer hold of the human mind than 
in any other country, it shall be the chosen 
field whereupon the last development of the 
powers of the Religion of Christ shall take 
place ; and wherein shall be carried out, in 
a signal manner, that dispensation of Justice 
under which nations may prosper per 
manently, and be at peace within them 
selves. 

Are we supposing that Christianity shall 
come in to frame political constitutions, or 
that texts shall be cited in Parliament for 
the purpose of overruling contrary decisions 
of political science ? By no means: a very 
different office do we assign to the Bible, 
and a very different function to its interpret 
ers. An illustration of what is intended 
presents itself at hand. Take the case of 
that mere compassion, or sympathy for the 
bodily sufferings of those around us, to 
which the motives of the Gospel impart in 
tensity. Those who are most susceptible 



to understand that mere love and pity, left j of this sympathy, and are most alive too to 
to follow their own impulses, may injure Christian influences, are often impelled, in 
those whom they would help. Raw sym- their benevolent eagerness, to adopt mea- 
pathy, brought into a state of excitement by sures, the tendency of which would be, if 
Christian motives, is a power actually to be not instantly, yet after a while, to aggravate 
dreaded, if it act on a large scale. Thus these miseries, or to spread them over a 
modified, therefore, and thus brought into wider surface. Here then comes in the 
relationship with civil government, with ! guidance and the corrective influence of 
voluntary associations, and with the prin- ! Political Science of Political Economy, 
ciples of political science, Christian com- I and of that practical discretion which is 
passion, directed towards the alleviation of j acquired in administering any system of 



the bodily sufferings of men especially of 
the lowest classes is a new power, and the 
present is the era of its development. 

But there is a power yet to be elicited 
a power proper to our holy religion, and 
most characteristic of it, and which the now 
imminent perils of the social system through 
out Europe, and not least so in this country, 
seem to be bringing into activity. What 
we intend is something more stern than the 
sympathy which the Gospel generates, and 
more serious than the zeal which it inspires ; 
we mean that sense of Right which it so 
solemnly authenticates, which it will yet 
bring to bear, not simply, as heretofore, 
upon the individual behaviour of men, one 
towards another, but upon the relationship 
of class to class, throughout the social sys 
tem, and the momentous operation of which 
will, as we conjecture, give a character to 
those revolutions that are impending upon 
the civilized world. Christianity, we be 
lieve, is now about to do for civilized com 
munities that which no political reforms, 
and no political philosophy, and certainly 



relief, whether voluntary or statutory. In 
this case, it is the office of Christianity to 
call out the benevolent affections, and to 
impart to them a momentum which at 
length prevails over the sluggishness, and 
the selfishness, and the blind prejudice that 
stands in its way. The Gospel generates 
the emotion, and keeps it in a state of effi 
cient activity; and then the office of Politi 
cal Science is so to instruct and to inform 
this power of sympathy, that the end it 
aims at, namely, the improved condition of 
the wretched, shall indeed be secured. 

Now, in the case before us, what we sup 
pose as yet to take place, is analogous to 
what we have here referred to as actually 
taking place. The Bible will afford no 
direct aid in digesting political constitutions, 
or in framing enactments intended to regu 
late the rate of wages, or to define the re 
spective rights and privileges of classes. 
From the Bible we shall never be able fairly 
to extort any such things as a criminal code, 
or a system of taxation, or a scheme for re 
gulating or for restricting the employment of 
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capital : it was given to the world for no 
such purposes. But it is therefore not 
available for giving effect to those measures 
of amelioration which a ripened political 
science shall point to and authenticate? We 
are confident that it is thus available, and 
believe, as we have said, that the present 
urgent perils of the country are the means 
destined for bringing out, from the depths of 
the Christian System, those long latent ener 
gies of Justice, apart from which the clearest 
demonstrations of political science will never 
take effect. National perils, and the dis 
tresses of classes, while they compel politi 
cal science to ripen and to promulgate its 
conclusions, shall, with a sort of convulsive 
throe, call out and bring into operation, a 
salutary force from the Christian Code. Po 
litical Science shall determine what is Jus 
tice, as between class and class, and shall 
tell us on well ascertained grounds of expe 
rience, what those measures are, which may 
be looked to for securing to each class its well- 
being ; and then a hitherto unknown and 
unimagined intensity imparted to Christian 
principles, shall break down all opposition, 
and shall bring out, in fact, the true and the 
good in the structure of society. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of intel 
ligent readers of the Bible, that in almost all 
those passages, as well of the New as of the 
Old Testament, which the devout mind 
clings to as predictive of ultimate felicity for 
the human family, there appears, at the end 
of the vista of hope a tribunal of Justice. 
We entirely put out of view every one of 
those passages which, on grounds of reason 
able interpretation, should be regarded as 
bearing upon the adjudication of men, indi 
vidually, at the tribunal of an after life. We 
now refer to those passages only which it is 
scarcely possible to understand otherwise 
than as prophetical of the condition of the 
nations on earth. The Messiah s kingdom 
in this world (we are implying no opinion as 
to what is called " the personal Reign"), this 
kingdom of the son of David is spoken of in 
terms which convey, as its distinctively 
characteristic feature, the idea of a stern 
administration of JUSTICE, and of Justice for 
heretofore oppressed classes. The instances 
are very many, and they all bear one import, 
and they might all be brought under inter 
pretation, as various expressions of that pre 
diction ill as it seems to accord with what 
we are apt to regard as the tenor of the 
Gospel, and which the Son of Man himself 
utters, when He promises to those who shall 
faithfully "keep his works" and shall 
prove themselves the fit ministers of his 
kingdom, that they " shall have power over 
the nations," and shall " rule them with a 



rod of iron," and under which administration 
those nations shall be broken to shivers " as 
the vessels of the potter." If this be a pre 
diction quoted from the second Psalm, and 
throwing it forward to the period of Mes 
siah s triumphant entrance upon his kingdom, 
then it indicates in the clearest manner what 
we now assume, namely, that a dispen 
sation of inflexible JUSTICE justice for the 
nations, and administered on behalf of the 
wretched, shall be that which is to fill up 
the intentions of God s dealings with men 
upon earth. 

Nothing can be clearer to the same pur 
port than is the tenor of the seventy-second 
Psalm. That it is predictive of the Mes 
siah s rule on earth has always been be 
lieved. It is, in a word, the foreshowing of 
a rule of right coming in upon inveterate 
wrongs, and subsisting and continuing for a 
lengthened period to carry forward its pur- 
poses, while the wrong also co-exists. The 
Messiah shall "judge thy people with right 
eousness, and thy poor with judgment, and 
shall break in pieces the oppressor." Let 
the Psalm be read anew with this idea that 
it holds forth the principal characteristic of a 
future dispensation, the end of which shall 
be universal peace on earth. The thirty- 
second chapter of Isaiah bears entirely the 
same import "A king shall reign in 
righteousness," under whom " princes shall 
rule in judgment." An efficacious deve 
lopment of the first principles of morality 
principles taking precedence of motives of 
benevolence shall bring in the epoch of 
tranquil happiness, and thus " the work of 
RIGHTEOUSNESS shall be peace, and the effect 
of righteousness quietness and assurance for 
ever." 

Hitherto Christianity has won its praise, 
and has demonstrated its heavenly origin, 
far more conspicuously as an impulse of 
mercy, and as bringing relief for the 
wretched, than as a rule of right. So long 
as the world has been managing its own 
affairs in its own way, the Gospel has wan 
dered hither and thither over the field, bind 
ing up the wounds of the victims of cruelty, 
and pouring in its own oil and wine. But 
when the time comes for Christ to rule the 
world, then those offices of mercy which in 
times past have been its g ory, shall take a 
subordinate place, so that the stern energies 
of justice may bear sway. Is not the forty- 
fifth Psalm a prediction of Messiah s reign 
on earth ? and what is its tone ? it is the 
very same. A stern and martial adminis 
tration of JUSTICE among the nations is, in a 
word, what it means ; and this is the mark 
ing feature, the note of recognition, whereby 
the coming in of a Messiah s kingdom shall 
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be known and shall be hailed by his people : 
thus shall the redeemed nations greet his 
advent " Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, 
O Most Mighty ; in thy majesty ride pros 
perously, because of (for the sake of) truth, 
and meekness, and righteousness, and thy 
right hand (administrative energy) shall 
teach thee lerrible things." " Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever ; the sceptre of 
thy kingdom is a right sceptre." 

The pith of these, and of many other well- 
remembered passages, is this that, at the 
end, and when the Divine scheme is winding 
up, and is reaching its long-intended and 
long-postponed purpose, the religion of Christ 
shall bring to bear upon the social and 
national condition of mankind a heretofore 
unthought of development of the eternal 
laws of justice. In the midst of that glare 
of glory which prophetic Scripture instructs 
and encourages us to look to with eager 
hope in the very midst of that heavenly 
effulgence, there is discernible a symbol 
sharply defined by its dark contour against 
the brightness of the vision, and it is the 
" Iron sceptre" of Messiah s kingdom that we 
there descry. 

If, then, we are to speak of the Future 
and of the Christian Future and of the 
Christian futurity of the British people we 
should not think of predicting catastrophes; 
not because catastrophes may not actually 
come, for they may seem quite probable ; 
but because they do not lie within our ken. 
We do not profess to be prophets. We 
have learned that political calculations are 
cobwebs, or are likely to be swept away 
like cobwebs, and that Biblical calculations, 
if definite, are perilous, and too often illu 
sory. What we are thinking of is the 
development of a principle, and which is a 
main element of revealed religion, and which, 
hitherto, has not merely had a too feeble in 
fluence upon men individually, but which 
has never yet taken a forcible hold of any 
social system, or had a conspicuous part in 
adjusting and rectifying the political and 
economic relationship of classes. Then a 
step further we advance in conjecturing that 
those shocks of the European earthquake 
which have in them a social, rather than a 
merely political meaning, shall so affect this 
country as to bring out the latent energy of 
the religion which we (alone almost among 
the nations) cordially adhere to and profess. 

This development of a latent principle 
must come on along with, and as consequent 
upon, a new perusal of the Scriptures that 
is to say, the perusal of them in a new light. 
The Reformation brought about such a new 
perusal of them, or a reading of things that 
had often been read before, but had never 



before been so understood. Methodism was 
produced and carried forward by the means 
of such a fresh reading of the words of life. 
And has not the Missionary zeal given us, 
in a sense, a new Bible ? has it not brought 
out of their dark corners scores of bright 
passages that had barely been noticed by our 
predecessors ? Within these forty years 
the Bible has come to be what it never was 
before, namely, a Missionary Manual. So 
shall it be when the first putting forth of the 
Iron Sceptre shall attract all eyes, and shall 
carry trembling and awe into the slumber 
ing consciences of professed Christians. It 
would not have been equitable at any time 
previous to the present Missionary era, to 
have brought an indictment against the 
Christian ministry at large on the ground of 
its neglect of those missionary texts which 
we have at length learned to understand as 
an imperative command to carry the Gospel 
into heathen lands. For us now to neglect 
this duty, and to overlook these texts, would 
be to bringdown upon ourselves the heaviest 
guilt. But our fathers had not been awak 
ened so to read the Scriptures ; the time was 
not come, and all slumbered until it came. 

It is the same as to a large class of pas 
sages, the clear import of which has rarely, 
if ever, been set before the people from the 
pulpit. Passages there are, which, when 
the time of awakening comes, shall break 
like a thunder-clap upon Christian congre 
gations. The preacher will tremble as he 
takes his text, and the people will tremble 
as they hear it expounded and applied. 
What will then be new ? not the text, or the 
interpretation of it, as if critical ingenuity 
had at last dug down upon some fossil sense 
that had never before been thought of. What 
will be new will be a mind to accept as true, 
and as applicable to ourselves, some of the 
simplest and the most intelligible phrases and 
sentiments of the Bible. 

The eliciting and the establishment of 
one class of truths has almost always involved 
a temporary occultation of some other truth. 
So it has been, that while the import of 
Scripture, as a message of pardon and a re 
velation of free grace, has been recovered, 
and has been set clear of the incrustations 
of sixteen centuries, the not incompatible, 
but antagonistic import of Scripture, as re- 
vealing a great scheme of retribution, has 
well-nigh been lost sight of. But now so 
we may safely conclude now that the doc 
trine of grace is fully recovered, and now 
that it has taken its due place in the belief 
of Protestant Churches,whence it shall never 
again be removed now may that other 
truth, upon the counteractive influence of 
which the equipoise of revelation depends 
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now may it without risk be fully brought 
forward, be boldly announced, and authori 
tatively enforced. If the doctrines of grace 
are irrefragably certain, not less certain is 
the doctrine of an administrative scheme of 
government, exact, universal, undeviating, 
and in the carrying out of which Eternal 
Justice is to be honoured. 

But how shall we reconcile principles so 
contradictory, or how expound the Gospel 
and the Law, so as to save the integrity of 
both ? To attempt this is not our task. An 
easy task shall it be when the Bible comes 
to be listened to, theological logic apart an 
easy task shall it be when Christianity has 
developed its ultimate energy, as an expres 
sion of eternal rectitude ! 

It would not perhaps be extremely diffi 
cult to follow out in idea that chain of causes 
which may bring about among ourselves, 
and ere long, such a development as we 
have spoken of. Our social condition, es 
pecially as a mercantile and a manufactur 
ing community, is becoming every year 
more critical and more perplexing ; mean 
time, the now present and unlooked-for con 
vulsions of the continental nations are re 
acting upon us in a manner which the bold 
est minds dare not distinctly look at, or 
inquire into. A moment may come, and it 
is perhaps at hand, when social perplexities 
must in some manner be met and disposed 
of. But shall we meet them as they have 
been met in France, by murderous colli 
sions of class with class by street slaugh 
ter by the mowing down of mobs with ar 
tillery, and by a plunge through blood- 
reeking revolutions, to land upon the terra 
jirma of a military despotism ? Not so ; may 
we not devoutly hope it ? But if not, then 
it must be in another manner, and in a man 
ner which shall throw an unwonted stress 
upon the moral energies of the country, or 
upon the religious convictions of all classes. 

Destitution and distress, perhaps enhanced 
and diffused, or if not actually increased, 
yet reported, adduced, and brought out 
more distinctly to view than at present it is, 
this exhibition of suffering must at the 
same moment quicken the alarms of states 
men, and excite, in an extreme degree, the 
sympathies of the more feeling portion of the 
community. The sluggishness of public 
men will be broken in upon, and large mea 
sures of relief will be thought of and pro 
pounded. At the same time, such arrange 
ments and mitigations as " charity " can 
command will be had recourse to. But it 
will quickly be discovered that the social 
problem is one that is not to be dealt with 
on any such ground as this. The difficulty 
is too mighty to be disposed of delicately 



and lovingly. The malady is of a sort that 
will not yield to emulgents the lotion of 
sympathy frets the patient as much as it 
soothes his anguish. In a word, although 
mercy is never out of season, it will be felt 
that the era of mercy, as chief agent for the 
relief of the sufferings of classes, is past. 
After a brief and awful pause, it shall be 
acknowledged that the era of RIGHT has 
come on. But Right whence is it to be 
derived, or from what principles reasoned 
out, or by what sanctions authenticated, or 
by what penalties enforced ? If it were 
attempted, at such a moment, to make out 
and to define the limits of social justice, on 
any principle known to the British Constitu 
tion, this method of procedure could bring 
out no results commensurate with the occa 
sion, and for this reason, that no such occa 
sion, no such social crisis, no such porten 
tous problem has ever been contemplated, 
much less provided for, by the British Con 
stitution, or by any other political frame 
work, ancient or modern. 

If recourse were had, in such an emer 
gency, to abstract doctrines, or to scholastic 
systems of moral philosophy, or to some 
theory, happening just then to be in vogue, 
nothing but interminable debates could be 
the consequence. Universities might wran 
gle for ten years, before any conclusion 
which practical men could comprehend and 
adopt could be arrived at. We are not, 
however, without resource. Christianity is 
part and parcel of the law of the land, and 
therefore it is a recognised and constitu 
tional authority. Moreover, Christianity is 
the cordial belief of great masses of the peo 
ple upper, and middle, and lower ; it is 
therefore an authority, the intervention of 
which would readily and gladly be hailed, 
not by one rank or interest, but by multi 
tudes of every rank, and especially so in an 
hour of fear and perplexity. 

What then is it that might, at such a mo 
ment, take place ? not, as we have already 
said that Revelation should be brought in 
to supersede the functions of civil society : 
far from it. Legislative wisdom, and states 
manlike ability, and practical good sense, 
would combine to devise, to digest, and to 
elaborate the measures best to be adopted ; 
and then, those measures having been as 
sented to and approved BIBLE FORCE would 
come in to carry them through, sweeping 
away irresistibly all oppositions of class sel 
fishness and prejudice. Such and such 
measures (and we should quite overstep 
what we think to be our function in presum 
ing to specify them) having been propound 
ed, and discussed, and voted as good, not by 
the legislature merely, but by the British 
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people, there would be no question whether 
they should, or could, be put in force. Pub 
lic men will have devised these measures, 
the legislature will have passed them, and 
then heaven itself will sec to what remains. 
Neither Moses nor the prophets, neither 
David, nor Solomon, nor Isaiah, nor Jere 
miah, nor Ezekiel, nor Paul, nor James, nor 
even our blessed Lord, will teach us how to 
frame Acts of Parliament, or on what 
grounds of political expediency societies 
should be constituted ; but when Parlia 
ments have ascertained what it is which a 
crisis demands, and when experienced wri 
ters have informed us in what modes our 
endeavours may best be carried forward, 
then prophets and apostles, in tones never 
before listened to, shall enjoin the due per 
formance of the part we have thus assigned 
to ourselves. 

When once BIBLE POWER has, by any 
such social crisis, been brought to bear, in 
an open manner, upon national interests 
when once the " sign of the Son of man " 
has thus been seen in the political heavens 
when the iron sceptre has caught all eyes, 
that is to say, when Christ s authority shall, 
in a signal instance, have prevailed in con 
trolling state affairs, then shall this same 
power be seen to be taking effect in a thou 
sand instances that were not at first thought 
of. Sympathy and mercy, applied as they 
have betn, and are, to the alleviation of the 
miseries endured by classes, are like the 
fragrant ointment poured forth by piety and 
love ; but the word of truth and justice, 
when once it shall be uttered, shall take 
effect upon the diseased social body in an 
other manner : "Go, for thou art healed of 
thy plague." To what an incalculable ex 
tent would the weight of distress now press 
ing upon all classes be relieved, simply by 
an efficacious recovery of, and return to, 
public and private rectitude ! If commer 
cial reverses visit us periodically, as pesti 
lence and famine may visit us, in the form 
of judgments from heaven, how greatly are 
these reverses aggravated, as they affect 
classes and individuals, by the defective 
morality to which custom and familiarity 
have given a loose sanction ! There may 
be room to question whether even the most 
disastrous of those overthrows which the 
trading and commercial classes have sus 
tained, would have occurred at all, had there 
been diffused through all classes a higher- 
toned morality. 

All thinking persons feel that the never 
yet adjusted relationship of class to class, in 
our social systems, is an urgent problem, 
carrying with it every kind of difficulty, and 
which the now-pending revolutionary con- 



1 flicts between classes on the Continent are 
j rendering more difficult and more perilous 
I every day among ourselves. Great organic 
changes, or measures equivalent to organic 
| changes, must be brought to bear upon the 
; social malady or otherwise it will, in this 
country as it has in France, come to its cri- 
I sis spontaneously, and with an accompani- 
j ment of the direst calamities. These 
, changes, or these measures of relief, we 
: believe to surpass the powers of the legisla 
ture to give effect to them, even if they do 
not surpass its wisdom to devise. The al- 
j ternative, therefore, is the occurrence of a 
| terrific crisis, and the repetition of such at 
j short intervals ; or else the bringing in of a 
force new to politics, and hitherto latent in 
the inspired writings. 

It has been latent hitherto, because that 
state of the social system which should bring 
I it into activity belongs to the present time, 
I and is itself now only partially developed. 
| What might be called social consciousness is 
that which distinguishes the civilized com 
munities of modern times. This conscious 
ness implies, not only a wide spread cogni 
sance of the condition of the several classes 
that make up the body politic, but a feeling 
pervading each class, and connecting each 
with the others by a sort of vital sympathy. 
The body politic is continually corning into 
nearer and nearer analogy with animal life. 
There is within it one sensorium, towards 
which all sensations tend, and one nervous 
system, affected throughout by any morbid 
condition of any part or member. Repre 
sentative government, whether it may be 
more or less complete, theoretically or prac 
tically well managed, is but one of the modes 
of national consciousness, and only one me 
dium of the national volitions. Through the 
press, and by the means of that extended 
and instantaneous interchange of feeling and 
will which belong to a commercial state, 
and which the recently contrived velocities 
of correspondence and of transit so wonder 
fully facilitate, everything that is anywhere 
thought, felt, suffered, intended, willed, or 
done, is instantly reported, understood, arid 
(to use a physiological term) is duly assimi 
lated, and is commingled, either as aliment, 
or as medicament, or as infection, or as poi 
son, with the system. 

But this universally diffused social con 
sciousness brings with it a relationship, be 
tween class and class, of mutual depen 
dence and of obligation, which otherwise 
could not be alleged. Men who live under 
an absolute despotism, as in Turkey or 
Russia, witness individually the wrongs that 
are endured by others individually or by 
classes with apathy, or with sympathy, as it 
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may happen, yet with no consciousness of The present turmoil throughout Europe, 
an implied moral responsibility, and with no and in France especially, is going on, no one 
sense of moral reciprocity. But whether can guess towards what issue, unless it be 
we distinctly admit the fact or not, l\\efeel- military despotism, because nothing is recog- 
ing that spontaneously arises in every bo- nised abroad as fixed and unquestionable ; 
som, on parallel occasions, in countries nothing is bowed to as of ultimate authority 
where the agents of government are respon- nothing is reverenced because it is held to 
sible, where there is popular representation, be sustained by sanctions. But it is not so 
a free press, and absolute liberty of speech among ourselves ; and in any case in which 
and action, is wholly of another sort. This a mass is internally agitated, the parts in 
feeling has in it something of that tumultu- movement will arrange themselves at length 
ous restlessness which attaches to the active ] around the one part or element that is fixed, 
moral sentiments. The reported sufferings : In England, although everything may be 
of classes, or the knowledge of their degra- j brought under discussion, and everything 
dation, their ignorance, and their hopeless j sacred may be questioned ; yet not for ever, 
destitution, excites (at least in sound minds) | The religious convictions of the great ma- 
not compassion simply, but a self-reproach- 1 jority of the instructed classes are firm. The 



ing disquiet, of which we do not easily rid 
ourselves. "These things," we say to our 
selves and to one another, " ought not so to 
be : they must not be suffered : something 



ittempted, to bring in 



must be done, or 
remedy." 

Now, this is a modern feeling : it is the 
accompaniment of an advancing political 
condition ; and it is the symptom of the dif 
fused vitality of the social system. What 
then follows ? or what is it that must take 
place in consequence of this vitalizing of the 
social mass ? In a country within which a 



definite moral code is recognised as of ulti 
mate authority, and is bowed to because its 
sanctions are held to be valid, in such a 
country it is inevitable that this same moral 
code, which heretofore was c/nly of private 
interpretation, or which took little effect ex 
cept as it bore upon the conscience of the in 
dividual in his behaviour towards individuals 
this code, sustained by its awful sanctions, 
must, and will eventually, come into effect 
ive operation, as bearing upon what we may 
call the social, or the political conscience. 
In this country the decisively practical turn 
of the national mind, and the dislike of ab 
stract or metaphysical reasoning, as applied 
to substantial interests, happily comes in to 
aid the national feeling in favour of Chris 
tianity as an ultimate authority in morals. 
Already we may discern the onward move- j 
ment of a silent process, which is bringing j 
all the difficult questions of class wellbeing j 
up to the tribunal of the one recognised reli- 1 



Christian belief of the British people is an 
anchorage, and it is a fulcrum, and it is a 
foundation ; and the agitations that shake 
the nations only tend to throw so much the 
more stress upon this one and only point of 
immovable support, which the civilized world 
feels to be anywhere under its feet. 

Facts and appearances irreconcilable with 
any such supposition as this might readily 
be alleged ; and the hope it would encou 
rage might easily be made to appear chime 
rical. We profess it, nevertheless, and are 
bold to say that, while diffident of any inter 
pretation of Apocalyptic symbols, we discern, 
amid the alarms and confusions of the pass 
ing hour, bright indications of the coming on 
of that last development of the Christian sys 
tem, which is the drift of all prophecy, and 
which shall render Christianity, towards the 
nations, a dispensation of Justice, more 
prominently than hitherto it has been a dis 
pensation of mercy.* 



ART. IX. 1. The Camp and Barrack-room ; 
or the British Army as it is. By a late 
Staff-sergeant of the 13th Light Infantry. 
London, 1841. 

2. The Autobiography of a Working Man. 



It is not an approvable practice to place at the 
head of an article the title of a book of which 



gious authority. Unless dire catastrophes ; nothing is said in the courge of it We condemnj 
should come in to throw us aback, and to therefore, in this instance, what we have done, and 
break up the social machinery, it must ere can nly say that we should hold it to be not mere- 
long come about, in this country, and not- */ j n *W..but in a moral tense, wrong, so 
,. , , c . v, ,. j to treat any living writer. In this case many of 

withstanding the prevalence of infidelity and OU1 . readers will , ng aso have fomed thejr * wn 

impiety in the highest and in the lowest opinion of the remarkable essay of which the lit- 
classcs, that these political problems will be j tie volume before us is a good reprint. The merits 
dealt with on the ground of RIGHT, as af- [ t th t 9 essay, or the grounds and reasons of that 
c. j j j i- j TT i a attention which it has lately received, could not be 

firmed, defined, or implied, in Holy Scrip- ; prop eriy considered within the compass of a few 
ture. I pages. 
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By " One who has whistled at the Plough." 
London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 1848. 

3. Recollections of Rifleman Harris. Edited 
by Henry Curling, Esquire, Half- pay, 52d 
Regiment. London, 1848. 

4. Hansard s Parliamentary Debates. Vol. 
91. (Third volume of the Session of 
1847.) 

IN this great year of the Christian era, 1848, 
it is, doubtless, a very humiliating fact, that 
the representatives of the people have been 
voting away large sums of public money for 
the purchase and the support of the instru 
ments and agents of human destruction. It 
is a very humiliating fact, we say, but it is 
one which stares us most obtrusively in the 
face. Our better reason may revolt against 
it Christian morality may deplore it but 
there stands THE SOLDIER at the corner of the 
street. 

There he is the hundred thousandth part 
of a great thing called an Army. A great 
thing wonderfully organized most ingeni 
ously devised ; a very imposing, a very 
costly thing, made up of very varied mate 
rials, but most homogeneous as a whole. It 
is hard to say what it does not contain. No 
thing so hard, nothing so soft ; nothing so 
full, nothing so empty ; nothing so gay, 
nothing so mournful, as not to be a part of 
it. Light plumes, and heavy ordnance ; the 
empty drum and the well-charged shell ; the 
gay music, and the mournful funeral-pall 
there are all sorts of contrasts and contrarie 
ties in it, but how complete a thing is it as a 
whole ? Look at the intricacy of its ma 
chinery the wonderful adhesiveness of its 
parts the unity and integrity of it. Dis 
persed though it be in a fragmentary state 
over the whole surface of the globe, there 

are chains and wires, which take no account _ _, _. 

of space, keeping it together as surely and look down upon him with unbounded 



by the veteran of a hundred fights, and a 
hundred orders. 

It is no bad sign of the times, though bet 
ter signs our successors may be called to 
discourse upon in the five-hundredth Num 
ber of this Review, that England has just 
begun seriously to concern herself about the 
condition of the men who fight her battles 
abroad, and guard her property at home. 
Better soldiers it is scarcely necessary that 
they should be for they have beaten nearly 
all the world ; but it would seem nothing so 
difficult to render them better men. Hitherto 
almost everything has been against them. 
They have been bad because they have not 
I been expected to be better. The world has 
set a mark upon them, and they have not 
belied their credentials. It seems, up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, to have 
been our pleasure to call them the most de 
praved of men, and our study to keep them 
so. As a privileged class of evil-doers they 
have been regarded, and it would seem as 
though society were unwilling to disturb a 
time-hallowed fact of such universal accepta 
tion. There are traditions to which we cling 
with extraordinary tenacity, and the repro 
bate character of the soldier is one of them. 
To "swear like a trooper" "to drink like 
a trooper" to do every evil thing that is 
done under the sun " like a trooper" are 
legendary forms of speech which we do not 
very willingly dismiss into the limbo of worn- 
out superstitions. There are conventional 
notions of a soldier much cherished by the 
civilian, which work out their own realiza 
tion. When men are not expected to be 
better, there is little chance of their ever be 
coming so. 

In no country in the world is the soldier 
so heartily despised as in England : and in 
none is he more cordially admired. Men 

con- 



irrefragably as though it were a compact 
mass. Within this mighty circle, there is 
nothing so majestic nothing so insignificant, 
as not to be brought into immediate contact 
with each other. The minutest component 
of that great fact the British Army, has an 
intimate affinity and is a matter of immedi 
ate concernment to the greatest and most 
glorious of the realities, who give a dignity 
and a radiance to the whole. There is a 
link, which unites the small child who tinkles 
the triangle with the mighty warrior who 
conquers nations, overturns dynasties, and 
revolutionizes the world. The voice of that 
small hero of the triangle may make itself 
heard by the great hero of history ; and not 
so insignificant is the child being an atom 
of that great comprehensive army, but that 
his injuries will be resented and redressed 



tempt ; women look up to him with passion 
ate adoration. He is ridiculed on the one 
side ; he is worshipped on the other. He is 
at once a lobster and a hero. He is insulted 
in the streets ; he is courted from the areas. 
The butcher s boy shoulders his empty tray 
with a face full of impudence, and the cook- 
maid, as she retires with the joint, looks 
back at him with a face full of love. His 
red coat, his erect carriage, his handsome 
person, the halo of bravery which surrounds 
him, gladden the eyes, possess the imagina 
tions, and fill the hearts of the gentler sex, 
whilst men think him a very poor creature 
indeed, because he may not put his hands in 
his pockets, stay out after night-fall, or get 
drunk at discretion. They see that he is at 
the mercy of the drill-sergeant that he has 
sold his liberty for a shilling a day that he 
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is turned into a mere machine, without an 
opinion of his own, without even the ordinary 
privilege of a free and enlightened citizen 
to wear as much dirt upon his person as he 
pleases. For all this they heartily despise 
him ; and because he is adored by the wo 
men, they, moreover, cordially detest him. 
Besides, he is mixed up in their minds with 
some undefined notions of taxation and that 
is enough in itself to render him the most 
unpopular animal in the world. 

But how few there are in any condition of 
life who trouble themselves to look beneath 
the surface to penetrarte the outer shell of 
this strange thing we call a soldier to asso 
ciate with his name anything beyond visions 
of pipe-clay, ramrods, spongestatfs, the lunge, 
and the "rigid miseries of the goose-step." 
And yet he is an intelligent being, to a point 
a little above instinct ; and might be made a 
reasonable creature. We have tried hard 
heretofore not to emancipate him from the 
thraldom which sits so heavily upon his 
moral and intellectual being; but a new 
light is now beginning to dawn upon the 
country. Some doubts have been enter 
tained whether a soldier may not after all 
have a soul to be saved ; and to the credit 
of the last Parliament be it recorded, that 
the condition of the soldier was in 1847 
elevated by both Houses into a topic of grave 
and earnest discussion. 

With most unfeigned satisfaction do we 
regard and with most unqualified commen 
dation do we allude to these efforts to legis 
late for the British army ; and we speak of 
them now with the assured conviction that 
every new Session will advance the cause of 
Military Reform, and give birth to new 
measures calculated to raise the character 
of the soldier. It is well that at the head of 
the measures, which have already received 
the assent of Parliament and the approbation 
of the country at large, should be one the 
object and tendency of which is to loosen the 
chains of military bondage to render the 
soldier, by the limitation of his time of enfor 
ced service, less of a slave than under the 
old soul-subduing system of enlistment for 
life. The Bill introduced in March, 1847, 
by the present able and benevolent Secre 
tary at War, and generally described, some 
what vaguely, as the Army Service Bill, is a 
move in the right direction an initial step 
essential to the success of all after-measures 
for the amelioration of the condition of the 
soldier. . 

For look at the manner in which the 
army is recruited. It is a " voluntary" 
system, with nothing that is voluntary in it 
but the first precipitate plunge the folly of 



an hour which is pregnant with the repent 
ance of years. Think what it is that has 
consigned so many men to a hopeless life of 
military servitude. Think of the efforts 
made to entrap the raw material of a soldier 
the gilded bait which is cast before his 
eyes the wiles which are employed to 
delude him of the little reason that he has 
the craft that is put forth to catch and the 
violence which is exercised to keep him. 
What can be more discouraging than his 
first initiation into military life? If thought 
be not stagnant within him if in the fulness 
of his suffering all power of reflection has 
not utterly died he must soon become pain 
fully conscious of the fact that his new life 
is a cheat and an imposture. The time- 
honoured couplet descriptive of the pleasure 
of being cheated has to his case no applica 
tion. It is all misery from first to last 
head-ache at the beginning, and heart-ache 
to the end. He has enlisted in heedlessness 
or in pique. He has quarrelled with his 
sweetheart or been dismissed by his em 
ployer. In a state of mind peculiarly sus 
ceptible of such impressions, he has been 
dazzled by the gaudy ribands and the shin 
ing accoutrements of the recruiting ser 
geant. Every strip of coloured sarsenet 
streaming from the cap of the seducer 
every well-polished plate and buckle that 
glitters on his person has a separate spell to 
lure the victim to destruction. The stirring 
notes of the drum and the fife seem to sum 
mon him to a career of glory. He is intoxi 
cated before the treat begins before the 
first glass, proffered by the tempter, has been 
tossed off in the tap-room or the drinking- 
booth before the man of the gay ribands 
has begun his attractive survey of the area 
beala divites et insulas over which lies the 
path of the soldier. It has been all over 
with him, we say, long ago. The voice of 
reason the voice of affection the voice of 
conscience they have all been drowned Ly 
the merry music of the recruiting pait\. 
The man of the ribands stands treat like a 
hero, and talks like a demi-god. It is " far 
above singing" to Hodge. He is all a-gape 
with wonder and delight. Another glass, 
another story, and he sees in the ascending 
clouds of tobacco-smoke great battles fought, 
great victories accomplished a manhood of 
glory and an old age of honoured ease. He 
is prepared to believe anything that is 
told him : his credulity would grasp even a 
Roman triumph, with himself for the hero of 
it, if Ribands were only to set him upon the 
track. But no need of that: he lias taken 
the shilling without it; he has sold himself 
to the recruiting-sergeant ; he has " gone for 
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a soldier;" and a hundred thousand of these 
gone creatures make " the finest army in the 
world." 

This is the ordinary receipt for making a 
soldier. There are variations, but not very 
important ones. One, however, seems to be 
worthy of especial consideration, as it affords 
a remarkable contrast to that which we have 
above described. There we have seen the 
case of the soldier made by the recruiting- 
sergeant of the victim of gay ribands and 
strong drink of the simple one who swal 
lows the bait in utter ignorance, to be terri 
bly undeceived. Now we make the acquaint 
ance of a very different personage a fel 
low who is not to be charmed by recruiting 
parties, charm they never so wisely ; who is 
more than a match for the hero of the rib 
ands ; who knows tricks worth a score of his. 
This is the man who has " seen better days" 
the ruined spendthrift, whose last hope of 
raising the wind is gone ; who has exhausted 
the patience and perhaps the purses of his 
friends ; who has disgraced himself and his 
family ; and who now, with the prospect of 
starvation before him, hopeless beggary in 
the streets, or a residence in a prison, turns 
his thoughts to the army as a refuge for the 
destitute, and in a determined spirit of felo- 
de-se, deliberately enlists. There is a jaunty, 
rakish, care-worn look about him. Out 
wardly and inwardly, to use his own lan 
guage, he is desperately "seedy." He has 
nothing but youth in his favour; and drink 
and debauchery have pretty well eased him 
even of that recommendation. He looks older 
than he is; he has far less stamina than 
Hodge but then he is a trifle less clumsy. 
He will get through his drill quicker than 
the bumpkin, if he choose ; but the chances 
are that he will not choose. He knows that 
he has taken the last plunge, and has ceased 
to care about himself. He has long ago 
forfeited his self-respect, and he has never 
had any delusions about the glory of mili 
tary life. He has enlisted, in all probability, 
for foreign service: he is going to the East 
Indies. In the eyes of Hodge the army is 
the army ; he neither knows nor cares what 
particular section of it is doomed to absorb 
his life. Well-born knows better. He has 
an idea of his own on the subject. He 
chooses his own regiment, knowing its desti 
nation ; he is not beguiled by vagrant rib 
ands at country fairs, but he goes delibe 
rately to the depot of the regiment lie has 
selected, and settles the matter with all his 
faculties about him. His desire is to leave 
the country at the country s expense ; and 
he thinks, on the whole, that he \vould rather 
go as a soldier than as a convict. 



Here we have the two extremes of recruit 
manufacture the first sample, it must be 
understood, belongs to a very large, and the 
second to a very small class. There is an 
intermediate state which seems to unite 
something of the simplicity of Hodge with 
the intelligence of Well-born. Between the 
country bumpkin and the ruined clerk or 
broken gentleman stands the artisan or me 
chanic. Of 1000 recruits it may be estimat 
ed that 628 are agricultural labourers and 
servants, 310 artisans and mechanics, 43 
clerks and shopmen, and the residue of 19, 
gentlemen s sons, in various shapes as me 
dical students, lawyers, &c. This is the 
distribution guaranteed by Sir Howard Doug 
las, and we are by no means inclined to 
question its accuracy. Neither are we in 
clined to question the truth of the assertionput 
forth by the same authority that the agri 
cultural labourers make the best soldiers, and 
the gentlemen s sons considerably the worst. 
We have known examples to the contrary, 
but not sufficient to disturb our belief in the 
soundness of Sir Howard Douglas estimate 
of the general character of gentlemen re 
cruits. We admit that the army gains little 
by them they are Her Majesty s hard bar 
gains. " What then ?" the opponents of the 
I Limited Enlistment Act answer " a proof 
of the absurdity of commending and sup 
porting the bill, upon the plea of its drawing 
into the army a better class of recruits." A 
schoolboy would be whipt for being so out 
in his logic. The well-born scamps of whom 
we speak do not constitute a better, but a 
worse class of recruits ; they belong, indeed, 
to the very worst. There is not a military 
reformer, in or out of Parliament, who would 
ever think of including in any " better class" 
the scum of the aristocracy. What we wish 
to attract to the ranks of the army, designat 
ing them as a better class, are better mem 
bers of the same grades of society. We 
would fain see men, whether born in a hovel 
or in a mansion, carry the best of themselves 
I to the army; we would fain see them enter 
our ranks, not with broken fortunes, beggars 
alike in character and in substance, but with 
the lustre of no failure and no disgrace upon 
them in the flush of youthful hope, and the 
freshness of youthful innocence, looking to 
the profession of the soldier as one to elevate 
him above, not to sink him beneath his fel 
lows, to provide him with a comfortable sub 
sistence, to place him in a respectable posi 
tion, and to call into action not as now 
hopelessly to repress all the best instincts 
of humanity. The army has been too long 
regarded as a vast social cess-pool or sewer, 
into which the offscourings of every class 
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are carried by the force of adverse circum 
stances a reservoir for every imaginable 
description of human filth and human rub 
bish. One step better than death or trans 
portation, men have turned to it, in the last 
gasp of failing fortune, rather than perish in 
a gutter, or end their days in the hulks ; and 
they have, ere now, after a trial, thinking 
themselves miserably mistaken, fallen back 
upon death or transportation after all. 

And that it has been so, we have abun 
dance of evidence evidence assuming almost 
every conceivable shape, to convince us. As 
last resource, men have allowed themselves 
to be swept into the army, and have bitterly 
repented of the deed almost before it has 
been done. The very leavings of humanity 
though they be, they have tried, in the mor 
ning-hour of reflection, to rise above that 
degradation. Society, in the emphatic lan 
guage of scripture, has spewed them out ; 
but they have still recoiled from the thought 
of that uttermost humiliation. Waking from 
their long drunken slumbers, great is the 
effort to free themselves from the toils of the 
betrayer but it is too late ; the fatal shilling 
has been taken ; there is nothing left but sub 
mission or desertion. 

Let us hear a voice or two from the ranks 
on this subject of enlistment ; firstly, how 
these recruiting parties have been wont to 
set about their work : 

" When on the recruiting service in those days, 
men were accustomed to make as gallant a show 
as they could, and accordingly we had both 
smartened ourselves up a trifle. The serjeant- 
major was quite a beau in his way ; he had a 
sling belt to his sword like a field-officer, a tre- , 
mendous green feather in his cap, a flaring sash, 
his^ whistle and powder-flask displayed, an offi 
cer s pelisse over one shoulder, and a double 
allowance of ribbons in his cap; whilst I myself 
was as smart as 1 dared appear, with my rifle 
slung at my shoulder. In this guise we made as 
much of ourselves as though we had both been j 
Generals, and as I said, created quite a sensa- \ 
tion, the militia-men cheering as we passed up i 
and down, till they were called to order by their ! 
officers." Recollections of Rifleman Harris. 

This is the first step a huge practical 
lie at starting. There must be all this false 
show of finery or nothing can be done. 
What follows is quite in keeping with the 
initial cheatery ; there must be more fraud 
juggling and drugging ; men must be 
turned into brutes and kept so, until they be 
come outright soldiers : 

" The appearance of our Rifle uniform, and a 
little of Sergeant Adams blarney, so took the 
tancies of the volunteers, that we got every one 
of them for the Rifle corps, and both officers in 



to the bargain. We worked hard in this busi 
ness; I may say that for three days and nights 
we kept up the dance and the drunken riot. 
Every volunteer got ten guineas bounty, which, 
except the two kept back for necessaries, they 
spent in every sort of excess, till all was gone. 
Then came the reaction. The drooping spirits, 
the grief at parting with old comrades, sweet 
hearts, and wives, for the uncertain fate of war. 
And then came on the jeers of the old soldier; 
the laughter of Adams arid myself, and com 
rades, and our attempts to give a fillip to their 
spirits, as we marched them oft from the friends 
they were never to look upon again ; and as we 
termed it, shoie them on to glory. " Recollec 
tions of Rifleman Harris. 

And so soldiers are made. All this is 
significant enough ; but, perhaps, a single 
! example of this style of recruit-making will 
! make the matter still plainer: 

"We reached Rye the same night, and I recol- 
: lect that I succeeded in getting the first recruit 
| there, a strong able-bodied chimney-sweep, 
] named John Lee. This fellow (whose appear 
ance I was struck with as he sat in the tap-room 
of the Red Lion on that night, together with 
a little boy as black and sooty as himself) of 
fered to enlist the moment I entered the room, 
I and I took him at his word, and immediately 
called for the sergeant-mnjor for approval. 
, There s nothing against my being a soldier, 
said the sweep, but my black face; I m strong, 
active, and healthy, and able to lick the best man 
in this room. Hang your black face, said the 
sergeant-mnjor, the Rifles can t be too dark ; 
you re a strong rascal, and if you mean it, we ll 
take you to the doctor to-morrow, and make a 
Giniral of you the next day. So we had the 
sweep that night into a large tub of water, 
scoured him outside, and filled him with punch 
inside, and made a Rifleman of him. The ser 
geant-major, however, on this night suspected 
from his countenance what afterwards turned 
out to be the case, that he was a slippery fellow, 
and might repent. So, after filling him drunk, 
he said to me Harris, you have caught this 
bird, and you must keep him fast. You must 
both sleep to-night handcuffed together in the 
same bed, or he will escape us; which I actually 
did, and the next morning retraced my steps with 
him to Hythe, to be passed by the doctor of our 
regiment,*" Recollections of Rifltman Harris. 

And so soldiers are kept. It seemed, in 
those days, a prima facie impossibility, that 
any man, having enlisted, or having been 
enlisted for in these matters the passive is 
always more fitly to be used in a state of 
stupefaction, whether from drink or from 
despair, should ever, on returning to the 
possession of even a moiety of his senses, 
desire to hold to his bargain. Old soldiers 
knew well the improbability of the thing; 
and so they kept their prey fast with hand 
cuffs. 

There was good reason for this, apart from 
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military zeal and loyalty to the Crown. A 
recruit lost was so much out of the pockets 
of the recruiting party. Private Somerville 
of the Scots Greys, in his " Autobiography," 
tells us the story of his enlistment. It is 
amusing and to the point ; it illustrates the 
advantages of prompt action in these mat 
ters, and may afford to the uninitiated an 
explanation of the phrase " taking the shil 
ling." Somerville and a friend, being in 
very desperate circumstances, deliberately 
resolved to enlist into the Greys. These 
young men were then in Edinburgh, and 
there also was a recruiting party from that 
attractive corps. The net was not thrown 
over them ; they deliberately entangled 
themselves in its meshes : 

"W. N. had seen the Greys in Dublin, and 
having a natural disposition to be charmed with 
the picturesque, was charmed with them. He 
knew where in Edinburgh High Street to in 
quire for the corporal, and having inquired, we 
found him in lodgings, up a very great many 



shut the door on us, locked it, took the key with 
her, and went in search of the requisite King s 
coin. Meanwhile, as N. was impatient, I allow 
ed him to take precedence of me, and have the 
ceremony performed with the shilling then pre 
sent. On the return of the corporal s wife, who, 
though younger than he in years, seemed to be 
an older soldier, I also became the King s man." 

We do not think that this matter of 
"taking the shilling" has ever been set 
forth so intelligibly, and certainly never 
more entertainingly, to the mental vision of 
the uninitiated. It is not, as some think, a 
mere metaphor ; no, the shilling performs 
an important part in the ceremony, and 
once taken there is no retreating. 

No retreating except by desertion : to re 
treat is then to desert. When such the 
manner of enlistment, who can wonder at the 
number of desertions ? In the debates last 
year upon the Limited Enlistment Act, it 
was stated that in three years 28,000 men 
had been committed to jail, and 8000 men 



had deserted. Desertion follows, in most 
cases, as the result of after-repentance. In 
some it is a piece of deliberate roguery. 



pairs of stairs I do not know how many 
stretched in his military cloak on his bed. He 
said he was glad to see anybody up stairs in his 
little place, now that the regimental order had Jt js not al g that the recruit is ft ra ~ 

come out against mustachios; for since he had L _ L __ t . ,_.. 

been ordered to shave his off, his wife had sat 
moping at the fireside, refusing all consolation 



to herself and all peace to him. I ha e had a 
weary life of it, he said plaintively, since the 
erder came out to shave the upper lip. She 
grat there 1 am sure she grat as if her heart 
would ha e broken when she saw me the first 
day without the mustachios. Having listened 
to this, and heard a confirmation of it from the 
lady herself, as also a hint that the corporal had 
been lying in bed half the day, when he should 



en looking out for recruits, for each of 



been lyn 
have be 

whom he had a payment of 10s. We told him 
that we had come looking for him to offer our 
selves as recruits. He looked at us a few mo 
ments, and said if we meant it he saw nothing 
about us to object to ; and as neither of us 
seemed to have any beard from which mustachios 
could grow, could only congratulate us on the 
order that had come out against them. * * * 
We assured the corporal that we were in earnest, 
and that we did mean to enlist, whereupon he 
began by putting the formal question Are you 
free, able, and willing to serve His Majesty King 
William the Fourth T But there was a hitch; 
two shillings were requisite to enlist two re 
cruits, and there was only one shilling. We 
proposed that he should enlist one of us with it, 
and that this one should lend it to him to enlist 
the other. But his wife would not have the en 
listment done in that way. She said that would 
not be law, and a bonny thing it would be to do 
it without it being law. Na, na, she continued, 
it rnaun be done as the law directs. The cor 
poral made a movement as if he would take us 
out to some place where he could get another 
shilling ; but she thought it possible that another 
of ihe recruiting party might share the prize 
take one of us or both so she detained him, 



he has been known, in some instances, to be 
more than a match for the recruiting-ser- 



geant nay, for all the regimental authori 
ties : 

A private of the 70th regiment," writes Ri 
fleman Harris, " had deserted from that corps, 
and afterwards enlisted into several other regi 
ments indeed I was told at the time (though I 
cannot answer for so great a number) that six 
teen different times he had received the bounty 
and then stolen off. Being however caught at 
last, he was brought to trial at Portsmouth, and 
sentenced by general court-martial to be shot." 

Arid it was stated in the course of the de 
bates last year in the House of Commons, 
by Captain Bollero, that he had known in 
stances of men who had enlisted eight or 
nine times, received the bounty-money, and 
then deserted. The magistracy of Great 
Britain know well what the system is. Some 
instance of habitual fraud of this kind is pro 
bably familiar to every man who has sat for 
a few years on the bench. The bounty, as 
we shall presently show, which is actually 
received by the soldier, is nowadays so 
small, that if the offence be committed up 
on system if desertion be made a trade it 
is necessary to conduct the business on a 
somewhat extensive scale. It will not an 
swer merely to dabble in it. 

The fact is, that sometimes a clever fellow 
is found who is more than a match for the 
recruiting-sergeant. The man of feathers 
and ribands is caught in the net of his own 
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eagerness. He overleaps himself, and finds 
that he is the betrayed and not the betrayer. 
Men ere now, we say, have driven a profita 
ble trade as recruits ; have enlisted under 
various disguises ; and turned lo good ac 
count the zealous cupidity of the great cor 
morants, who would have made them their 
prey. There is often some clever acting in 
these cases, and many amusing stories might 
be told of the way in which the knavery of 
the barrack-room has been over-reached by 
the knavery of the world. 

The bounty-money, though only payable 
in part, and often being little better than an 
absolute delusion, is a great temptation to 
the roguery of these cunning fellows, who 
are confident in their ability to over-reach 
the recruiting-sergeant. The balance of 
active cheatery, however, is hugely on the 
side of the system. If the service be de 
frauded by one recruit, it amply revenges 
itself by defrauding a thousand. And this 
is a more fertile source of desertion than the 
other. Some run away to cheat ; others 
because they are cheated : 

" During my stay at Chatham," writes the au 
thor of the Camp and Barrack-Room, " desertion 
was of frequent occurrence, and I understood to 
a greater extent than had been previously the 
ease. This evil had its origin in a complication 
of causes, the major one being the manner in 
which recruits were treated on their joining, 
when not only was the bounty given them ab 
sorbed by the purchase of necessaries, but like 
wise the larger portion and in many instances 
the entire of the subsequent month s pay. Thus 
for two or perhaps three months, the recruit 
would only receive two, at the most threepence 
per diem ; and young lads having good appetites, 
this trifling sum would be expended in procuring 
something by way of an evening meal, their ra 
tion meals only embracing a breakfast and din 
ner. Having accordingly no money to spend in 
amusement, and imagining they must continue 
to be similarly situated whilst in the service, 
young soldiers become quickly disgusted with 
it; and, when destitute of principle, desertion on 
the first opportunity followed almost as a matter 
of course." 

This delusion of bounty-giving is, indeed, 
a crying evil. The soldier on joining the 
army, instead of finding himself, as he is led 
to believe, with so much in pocket to spend 
after his heart s desires, is in the long run 
brought in, if he do not give " leg bail" in 
good time, a debtor to his regiment. No 
one, writing from the ranks, in these times, 
fails to raise a complaint upon this subject. 
The staff-sergeant of the 13th Light Infan 
try speaks of it ; and the private of the Scots 
Greys exposes the grievance, in a minute 
account of his own commercial dealings 
with the authorities of his regiment : 



"I received," he says, ""nominally a bounty of 
2, 12s. 6d., but only 10 shillings of it in cash; 
the remainder went to help to furnish my outfit. 
A cavalry soldier requires two pair of over-alls 
in a year and he is only allowed by Govern 
ment one pair. He is allowed 6s. a year for 
boots. All his shoes and repairs, and an extra 
pair of boots, probably every third year; every 
article which I have named, including the saddle 
bags and corn-sack, must be paid for out of stop 
pages from his pay, with the following excep 
tions: one pair of cloth over-alls, one stable 
jacket, and one dress coat annually ; 6s. a year 
for boots, and 3s. for gloves, and a new cloak 
every six years. Besides the sum of 2, 2s. 6d., 
which was appropriated from the bounty, I was 
indebted to the regiment about 3, 10s. for this 
outfit. All other recruits were the same. The 
rations costing from 6d. to 8d. per day, accord 
ing to the contracts for provisions, and Id. per 
day for vegetables, were first paid for by stop 
pages. We got 2d. of daily pay, and all remain 
ing went to pay off the debt. These stoppages 
during the first years of a recruit s services, to 
gether with the endless drilling on foot and on 
horseback, and the hard stable-work, generally 
gave young men an unfavourable opinion of 
soldiering. But the beginning is not so dis 
heartening now, since the period of enlistment is 
shortened. The recruit keeps up his spirits when 
he sees a limited time before him, at the end of 
which he will still be a young man, and may 
leave the service if he dislikes it, or remain if 
he does not choose to leave." 

This is good testimony in favour of limit 
ed enlistment but before we revert to it, a 
word or two more on this subject of bounty. 
No doubt, it is a great delusion a lie alto 
gether and if it be a fertile source of of 
fences against the service, it is only another 
illustration of the great Shakspearian truth, 
that of our pleasant vices are made instru 
ments to scourge us. The whole system, 
indeed, is one of fraud ; and fraud begets 
fraud in all conditions of life.* As we sow, 
so must we reap. The evil is one admitted 
alike by the reformers and anti-reformers of 
the army by men who supported the Li 
mited Enlistment Act, and by men who op- 



* Forty years ago, Sir John Doyle, speaking in 
Parliament of the desertions which took place un 
der the well-known " Parish Bill," and the di 
minution of this offence under Mr. Wyndham s 
Act, well observed" But, perhaps, it is not quite 
correct to set down as deserters those who received 
bounty under the Parish Bill, and were never 
heard of more ; for such fellows never joined, or 
meant to join, any corps, and therefore could not 
strictly be called deserters, but robbers ; and I am 
not sure that it would be quite incorrect to consider 
those as accomplices who held out such tempta 
tions to them." No doubt they were accomplices; 
and they are accomplices now, though after a dif 
ferent fashion. During the war men got the boun 
ty, and then deserted ; now, they often desert be 
cause they never get the bounty at all." 
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posed it. Sir Howard Douglas, who strenu 
ously opposed at every stage Mr. Fox 
Maule s Army Service Bill, took occasion 
whilst so doing to animadvert upon the pre 
sent delusive bounty-system : 

" The whole system of bounty," he said, on 
the 30th March, 1847, " is a delusion on the sol 
dier. Whatever bounty is promised should be 
a reality, and paid in money ; part on enlisting, 
and the rest on joining; but by charging the 
bounty with the payment of the soldier s kit, 
the recruit finds that instead of being in credit 
for the remainder of the bounty, he is usually 
in debt. This occasions great disappointment, it 
is in fact deception, and is no doubt a fruitful 
cause of discontent and desertion. In the 
French service the kit is provided for the sol 
dier. So in the service of the United States, 
where the soldier is better off than in ours; the 
premium on enlistment is more liberal, the pay 
is about the same, but every article of personal 
equipment, besides clothing namely shirts, flan 
nels, stockings, socks, and shoes, are provided 
by the public ; and thus a great many British 
soldiers, deserters, are found in the ranks of the 
United States Army. He should not propose to 
continue the bounty at the present nominal rate, 
but give some real bounty, and provide the kit 
at the public expense." 

And so from the two extremes of the 
army, from the General as from the private, 
we receive the same strong testimony against 
the present delusive system. There can be 
no doubt about it. We require no stronger 
evidence of the evil of the present mode of 
enlistment, with its glittering promises of 
bounty and other blessings, than the simple 
fact that it is altogether A LIE. 

And public opinion has at last begun to 
set in strongly against a mode of enlistment 
begun in fraud, and often perpetuated by 
violence. We must get rid of this blot al 
together ; we must induce men to enter the 
army with their own free will, and with all 
their faculties about them. It has been long 
believed that this is impossible that no man 
with his senses not more or less disturbed, 
would bind himself down for life to a ser 
vice of which practically he knows no 
thing. And now, at least, we have bethought 
ourselves seriously of obviating this necessi 
ty of lying by word and deed of defraud 
ing the embryo soldier, and then coercing 
him of depriving him first of his faculties 
and then of his liberty ; we have at last be 
thought ourselves, we say, of the possibility 
of obviating all this, by abolishing the old 
system of life-enlistment ; and a bill has 
been introduced for the purpose of render 
ing the service " more palatable" to the 
masses of the people, and so obtaining " vo 
luntary recruits." A system of limited en 
listment has now been adopted. The in 
fantry soldier enlists for ten years ; the 



cavalry and artillery for twelve. At the 
expiration of that first period of service the 
soldier has the option of re-enlisting if in 
the infantry for eleven years, and if in the 
cavalry for twelve. Should he not be in 
clined to re-enlist, he may still enrol himself 
for a deferred pension, and obtain it after 
twenty-two years every two years of such 
life on the retired list being equal to one on 
active service. This is the most material 
portion of the New Enlistment Act. In it is 
contained that without which all efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the soldier must 
prove futile. It is the first step towards the 
elevation of the military character. It is 
an attempt, and a noble one, to place the 
whole military system of the country upon 
a basis of liberty and reason, of truth and 
morality. The great edifice of the British 
army is no longer to be built of lies, and 
propped up with violence. Better days are 
dawning upon us. 

It has taken a long, a very long time, to 
force these principles upon the recognition 
of the representatives of the people. What 
was at last done in 1847 was vehemently 
contended for in 1805. There is very little 
which can now be said upon the subject 
which was not said in that year by Colonel 
Crawford and Mr. Wyndham. Army re 
form is a plant of slow growth. " Is it," 
asked Colonel Crawford, in 1805, " fitting 
that without some plea of strong necessity, 
j we should suffer that a man, because in a 
j moment of thoughtlessness, caprice, or per 
haps temporary distress, he enters into the 
army, should be deprived for life of the 
liberties and rights which the people of this 
country enjoy, under that happy constitu 
tion which we prize as so great a blessing?" 
And for years and years the country was 
contented to answer " It /* fitting." Nay, 
even now, there are able and influential 
members of the military profession, in Par 
liament and out of Parliament, who cry 
aloud " It is fitting," and tell the military 
reformers of the present day, who would 
make a man, not a slave, of the soldier, that 
they are " ruining the army." 

Now we have so great faith in the princi 
ple, that neither individually nor nationally 
is there ever ruin in righteousness, that we 
should ourselves be altogether satisfied with 
the fact, that the great change of which we 
speak is a change which it is morally right 
to effect. But we are not about to deal with 
the question after this fashion. There are 
conventional requirements which must be 
satisfied. Reason and experience are ap 
pealed to by the opponents of the measure, 
and they are not content that we should take 
our stand upon its simple morality. It was 
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well said in the course of the debates of 
1805, that though a great deal of authority 
had been brought forward against the pro- 

J ect of limited enlistment, there had been 
ittle or no argument to shake it. And so 
in the debates of 1847. Authority was ap 
pealed to by the opponents of the Act, but 
argument was sadly wanting. Yet, even in 
the matter of authority, it fell out that where 
it was expected to be strongest, it unfortun 
ately broke down. The opinion of the Duke 
of Wellington, which was to have been con 
clusive against the Bill introduced by Mr. 
Fox Maule, was given in its favour. The 
" highest military authority of the age" both 
spoke and voted in support of the measure. 
There was characteristic caution in the 
speech, but it was not the less effective ; 
and the Douglases and Londonderries, who 
believed that they were echoing the senti 
ments of the great Duke, found that they 
were scouting the creed of their master. 

The Duke of Wellington hinted at a pos 
sible evil which might arise out of the mea 
sure. But what can human sagacity achieve 
with which some possible evil may not be 
associated ? He spoke of the advantages of 
retaining old soldiers in the service. All 
parties, we presume, are agreed upon this 
point ; though some, may be, have shown 
too great an inclination to underrate the ser 
vices of young soldiers. What they have 
done, history declares. Now the case in 
reality seems to be this: Old soldiers are 
for the most part either very good or very 
bad. We have known excellent men, stea 
dy, well-conducted, well-trained, hardy, and 
gallant fellows, pass from boyhood to middle 
age, still stationary in the ranks. There 
have been educational barriers to their pro 
motion. Not a word has been said against 
them in the character-book, except that they 
can neither read nor write. With these ac 
complishments to aid them they might have 
been sergeant-majors in time, or perhaps in 
stirring periods have even obtained commis 
sions. But we have known other old sol 
diers of a very different class. Debarred 
by repeated acts of misconduct from all 
prospect of promotion, they have become 
hardened and reckless. There is no chance 
and there is no hope for them. Their whole 
life is one long calculation of the relative 
sources of self-indulgence a striking of 
the balance between so much pleasure and 
so much pain the luxury of the military 
crime, and the wretchedness of the military 
punishment. A day s debauch may be pur 
chased by a week s solitary confinement. 
The debauch over, and the imprisonment 
over, they are no worse off than before. 
Perhaps, long experience has taught them 



something of cunning, and they escape pun 
ishment where younger hands would be sure 
to attract it. And so they go on, till non 
commissioned officers are weary of report 
ing, and commissioned officers of register 
ing and punishing their crimes. Though 
on active service, if not enfeebled by dissi 
pation, as in all probability they are, they 
may march well and fight well, with only 
some occasional excesses, in their own pe 
culiar style, to consign them to the tender 
mercies of the provost-marshal, these men 
are not good soldiers. They are the worst 
soldiers in time of peace, and in war far 
from the best. Now, to get rid of this last 
description of old soldiers, and to retain the 
first to cast out those who set an evil ex 
ample to the young, and to keep those whose 
conduct it is well to emulate, were surely 
not to weaken the efficiency of our regi 
ments. It appears to us that the New En 
listment Act is calculated to produce these 
very results. On the expiration of the first 
term of service the good men are likely to 
re-enlist, and the bad to take their departure. 
If we are not greatly mistaken, the real sol 
dier will be anxious to renew the contract, 
whilst the man who has altogether mistaken 
his profession, will be eager to break the 
chains of what to him is military bondage, 
and to rush into civil life. 

Nothing renders life in the ranks so endura 
ble as good conduct. Habits of regularity once 
contracted soon cease to be irksome. Clock 
work punctuality is a thing of no difficult at 
tainment, and once obtained there is nothing 
in it to harass and distress. Cleanliness the 
experiment fairly tried is soon found to be 
a blessing ; and there is a luxury in self- 
respect, which once tasted, men are sure to 
cultivate. The present is not so unendura 
ble to the good soldier ; and there is a fu 
ture before him to solace and encourage him 
when his spirits are temporarily depresssed. 
The opening years of his military life he 
knows to be the most trying. Every year 
improves his condition. The first term of 
enlistment is one of probation of trial of 
upward-toiling of hope-sustained endur 
ance. That term of his military servitude 
embraces all that is most irksome in the sol 
dier s career. Then is it that he is subjected 
to hard training that he is at the mercy of 
others that he is compelled to deny him 
self, to discipline himself, to mould himself 
to new habits. The next term of enlist 
ment is one of attainment. The soldier 
reaps then what he has sown. The fulfil 
ment of his hopes appears to be near at hand. 
The rewards of his service are within his 
reach. Not to re-enlist is then to sacrifice, 
as it were, all the capital of time, labour, and 
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Buffering, which he has invested, just as the 
investment is about to become profitable. 
Just at this turning-point of his career, the 
man of evil habits, who is always in diffi 
culty, who has a damning array of offences 
scored down against him in the character- 
book, who has no prospect of promotion, and 
nothing seemingly before him but the same 
long line of extra-guards, weeks of solitary 
confinement, drams stopped and pay for 
feited, with, perhaps, an occasional appear 
ance under the hands of trumpeter or drum 
mer, with troops drawn up in hollow square 
will begin in all probability to think that he 
has had enough of it. But the good-con 
duct man will not throw up his chances of 
an after-life of better things. Fie has got 
over the worst, and he will not let it go for 
nothing : it would be folly, indeed, to throw 
up the game just as the winning cards arc 
put into his hands. 

But here it will suggest itself to all who 
have given any consideration to the subject, 
that we have been regarding the soldier as 
he was under the old life-enlistment system, 
and not as he will be under the operation of 
the new Army Service Bill. Here we have 
our Reserve in hand. They who talk about 
the refusal of our soldiers to re-enlist on the 
expiration of their first term of service, in 
most cases view the matter with eyes ac 
customed only to regard the condition of the 
soldier as it has been under a system which 
we are now beginning altogether to reform. 
The short-service soldier will, it is reasonable 
to expect, be a very different personage from 
the life-service soldier. It is only fair to 
calculate upon a great and most beneficial 
change in the feelings and habits of the sol 
dier a change in itself sufficient to secure 
the re-enlistment of a large proportion of the 
men who enter our ranks. Army-service 
under the new Act becomes altogether a dif 
ferent thing the soldier, we repeat, a differ 
ent being : he is a free man, not a slave. He 
has not sold himself, body and soul, to the 
recruiting sergeant. There is hope for him 
on this side of the grave. Despair does not 
render him reckless, and therefore he stum 
bles not at the very threshold. It is the be 
wildering effect of the reflection, that in a 
moment of drunkenness or caprice, he has 
bound himself for life to a service which may 
prove abhorrent to him, that often at the very 
outset of his career, has plunged a youth 
into a slough of vice from which he has 
never extricated himself. 

In answering this one objection, indeed, 
we bring together in long array a large 
number of the more manifest advantages 
which recommend the new system of enlist 
ment. Whatever, under the old system, 
may have been the feelings with which men, 



on the expiration of their first ten years of 
service, have regarded their profession, we 
feel confident that so great a change will be 
wrought by the new Enlistment Act upon 
the morale of the army, that we need enter 
tain no fear of our regiments being drained 
of their old soldiers. The groundwork ot 
our faith we have in part declared. Some 
thing more remains to be said. One of the 
declared objects of this great measure of 
Military Reform is, to attract to our ranks 
a better class of recruits, and to obtain their 
services, for a time, without violence or 
fraud. Nothing short of the most deplora 
ble prejudice could assert that limited enlist 
ment is not likely to prove more attractive 
than life-enlistment that the shorter the 
time of service contracted for, in the first 
instance, the more willing to enter the ser 
vice our youths are not likely to become. 
Our faith is large, that all the disgraceful 
tricks all the cheatery and lying all the 
drugging and stupifying, which have been 
long resorted to, in times of war and of peace, 
to recruit the army, will disappear under the 
more enlightened system which has now hap 
pily been sanctioned ; and that we shall soon 
see our regiments recruited by men who have 
deliberately entered the service, not in a 
state of drunkenness not in a state of des 
peration not under the influence of anger 
or caprice, but advisedly, with the consent 
of parents and the approbation of friends 
calmly calculating the chances of future re 
ward hopefully regarding the service as one 
with which it is honourable to be connected, 
and steadfastly resolving to do their duty in 
such a manner as to do credit to their pro 
fession, and to retain their own self- re 
spect. 

And this, indeed, is a great change ; for, 
to tell the truth, it has hitherto been the 
case, that when a man has " gone for a sol 
dier," his friends have regarded him as a 
gone man. The enlistment of a son or a 
brother is looked upon very much in the 
same light as his death or his transportation. 
Some, indeed, think that it is not merely 
death and burial, but something even beyond 
that. Certain it is, that out of the army 
there prevails the worst possible opinion of 
what is going on within it. It is not, we are 
afraid it must be conceded, regarded by the 
lower orders as an honourable profession, or 
even as a respectable trade. There are few 
parents, among the industrious classes, ex 
cept when some great victories have raised 
the nation s gratitude, and swelled the chorus 
of popular acclamation, who experience any 
feeling of exultation at the thought that they 
have children in the army. They generally 
shake their heads and sigh, looking upon the 
fact as a family misfortune. Now, it is 
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hoped and believed that the New Enlistment 
Act will, in this respect at least, work out a 
great and important change in the feelings and 
habits of the people ; the army will no longer 
be regarded as the last resort of misfortune 
and misconduct as the refuge of men hope 
lessly broken in fortune, or irredeemably 
sunken in vice. Parents will direct the 
thoughts of their children towards it, and 
young men will regard it as an honourable 
maintenance for them during the best years of 
their life, and a certain provision for declining 
age. Thus it is that we shall draw into our 
ranks a "better class" of recruits. We do not, 
we repeat, want broken gentlemen, or ruined 
tradesmen they make the worst soldiers 
we want well-conditioned members of the 
working classes, looking upon their connex 
ion with the army as a privilege not as a mis 
fortune as a source of pride and happiness, 
not of shame and regret. 

Entering the service under more hopeful 
and encouraging circumstances, there is a 
far better prospect of our recruits becoming 
good and contented soldiers, and as good and 
contented soldiers, of their desiring at the 
expiration of their first period of enlistment, 
to renew their contract with the Crown. Li 
mited enlistment alone would bring about a 
better state of things, and without it no other 
improvements would be effective ; but it is not 
upon limited enlistment alone that our army 
reformers are now relying. The limitation 
of the period of service is the first step, and 
the most important one in the great march 
of military reform ; but, that taken, there is 
no thought of halting. The general condi 
tion of the soldier has recently attracted no 
ordinary amount of public attention. The 
evils which have so long existed in the army, 
which have so injuriously affected alike the 
physical and moral wellbeing of the soldier, 
which have depressed him so greatly in the 
social scale, and rendered his life one long 
term of utter discomfort, are not likely to be 
longer disregarded. Some changes have 
already taken place ; and there is a growing 
inclination among thinking men, in Parlia 
ment and out of Parliament, to address them 
selves earnestly to this great work of Mili- j 
tary Reform a work which it is no credit ! 
to the nation to see only just commenced. ; 
The first ten years of the new Enlistment | 
Act will not leave the soldier at their close j 
what they found him at their commence 
ment. 

We have already out-grown the belief that 
the soldier is a ruffian " to the manner born," j 
and that it is a hopeless thing to attempt 
to humanize him. In the great march of ; 
pnblic opinion, the heresies of to-day be- i 
come the truths of to-rnorrow, and the " new- j 



fangled doctrines" which we scouted with 
contempt, are accepted as commonplaces of 
general recognition. There may siill be a 
few who think, or pretend to think, that too 
much care will spoil the soldier that to 
make him a happier and better member of 
society would be to render him a worse mem 
ber of the army. There always are men 
behind the age in which they live ; who 
tremble at the thought of every innovation, 
and think ruin the only synonyme of reform. 
Such men have been long used to contem 
plate the soldier in a state of uttermost de 
gradation, and in that state of degradation 
would they keep him. But the intelligence of 
the country is a long way in advance of these 
exploded notions of military servitude ; and 
the soldier is recognised as a man, with a 
human heart beneath his cross-belt, and a 
human brain beneath his forage-cap ; a sen 
tient, reasoning creature, with intellect and 
affections, a little blunted perhaps by the in 
durating circumstances which have hitherto 
surrounded him, but not so suppressed that 
the action of better influences may not again 
restore them to their natural activity. 

Our great mistake hitherto has been that 
we have not given sufficient thought to the 
soldier as he is off parade. We have 
looked too much at the pipe-clay. We 
have been too easily satisfied with the con 
sideration that his arms and accoutrements 
are well cleaned that he is well set up, 
well drilled that he stands stiff as a statue, 
with eyes front, immovable as stone ; that 
he never mistakes his right for his left, is 
never out of line, never out of time, but 
always regular as clock-work in his motions, 
and as steady as any machine. These are 
great things, we acknowledge ; but there is 
something else. The soldier is not always 
"standing at attention" is not always "at 
the shoulder" is not always under the im 
mediate eye of his commanding-officer. It 
is fitting that he should turn out for inspec 
tion without a particle of fluff on his coat or 
a stain upon his accoutrements ; but it would 
be well 10 think a little more of him, when 
he has turned in again to remember that 
there is to the soldier a barrack-life as well 
as a parade-life, and bethink ourselves how 
we can render the former as conducive as 
possible to his physical comfort as well as 
to his moral health. 

To this end there is nothing of more im 
portance than that he should be well housed. 
The country is, by this time, pretty well 
convinced that if there be one outward thing 
more than another calculated to advance 
the happiness and morality of the people, it 
is the erection of dwelling-houses in which 
they may obtain accommodation for them- 
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selves and families, without submitting to 
every possible discomfort, and exposing 
themselves and all who belong to them to 
every evil influence which can contagionize 
the system and corrupt the heart. This 
effort to create homes for the people is one 
of the noblest movements of modern philan 
thropy. It is to the want of a home that we 
may attribute so much of the suffering and 
so much of the crime which are so destruc 
tively rife in all the cities and towns of the 
empire. Provide the soldier, too, with a 
home, and see what will be the result. 

It may almost be said that there is but 
one crime in the army. It may put forth 
many different ramifications, but radically 
it is one and the same. Whether the branch 
be neglect of duty, insubordination, violence, 
or dishonesty, still the root is drunkenness. 
Look at the character- book of every com 
pany in the service ; see the crimes which 
are registered there. " Under the influence 
of liquor" on parade " drunk and dis 
orderly in barracks" " drunk and abusing 
Sergeant Jones, or striking Corporal Smith ;" 
here the offence is directly recorded. Then 
how many more follow disposing of his 
kit being deficient of so many articles of 
regimental clothing, and soon, with drunken 
ness either as cause or effect. What clean 
character-books there would be if it were 
not for the drink ! But it is a thing to be 
wept not to be marvelled over we pity 
the offender more than we revile him. It 
is his misfortune rather than his fault that 
he falls a victim to a state of things which 
he cannot, let him do what he will, amelio 
rate or escape. 

It is the same in civil life men who 
have no homes, no domestic comforts, no 
sources of quiet enjoyment, rush eagerly to 
the bottle. There are many reasons why, 
in military life, that great vortex should be 
still more attractive, still more perilous 
why destruction should be more rapid and 
certain. Thousands are ruined every year 
ruined as men, ruined as soldiers, by the 
absence of everything like comfort and 
quietude in barracks. The wretchedness 
of barrack-life is not easily to be appreciated 
by men who have not tried it. To the 
well-disposed the uncorrupted, it is abso 
lute torment. From early gun-fire to 
evening tattoo it is one long series of annoy 
ances and aggravations. Let him do what 
he will he cannot find peace. Privacy 
there is none tranquillity there is none. 
It is all exposure, all noise ; all misery, all 
demoralization. There is but one cure for 
all but one stimulant in his depression, 
but one refuge in his agony. He flies to 
the bottle ; he takes to dram-drinking. He 



gets what he can from the canteen, and 
something more from less authorized sources. 
His pay is soon gone ; he borrows at large 
interest ; his credit, like his cash, is quickly 
exhausted, and then he " disposes of his 
kit." Punished for that, and under heavy 
stoppages for the replacement of the missing 
articles, he pillages his comrades, or takes 
to the highway. Crime has become an 
excitement to him ; he braves all ; he cares 
for nothing. He begins to think that, when 
he made his choice between existence in 
barracks and existence in a penal settle 
ment, and decided in favour of the former, 
he made the great mistake of his life. So 
he becomes a candidate for transportation ; 
and, perchance, he succeeds. Some, how 
ever, bent on thoughts of colonization, have 
recently miscalculated the chances ; and 
instead of emigrating to Van Dieman s Land, 
have been shot down like dogs. The recent 
history of the European Army in India is 
pregnant with examples of such terrible 
mistakes. 

It would be no such difficult matter to 
elevate the moral character of the soldier if 
we could keep him from yielding to the 
allurements of drink. But there is not 
much hope of this, so long as we cast him 
abroad upon the world, to seek his pleasure 
out of barracks. There is nothing to keep 
him at home. In point of fact, there is no 
home to keep him. Everything about him 
is public, exposed, uncomfortable. He may 
lounge about on his cot, half-asleep, and 
half-awake ; or he may stroll about the 
barrack-square ; or smoke a cheap cigar in 
its vicinity. But domestic enjoyment is 
utterly denied to him. Be he married or 
single, it is all the same : he has no home 
in barracks. Hundreds are crowded to 
gether, with as little regard to decency as 
to comfort ; there is nothing in the world to 
induce the soldier to spend his time off 
parade in quiet, rational pursuits ; he is not 
supposed to have the ordinary wants of 
humanity ; and yet with everything against 
him, with everything to demoralize, with 
everything to drive him to the bottle, he is 
expected to be infinitely more steady and 
sober than men in every other condition of 
life. The least unsteadiness of gait ; the 
least bewilderment of manner ; a flushing of 
the face, or a thickness of utterance and 
the vigilance of the non-commissioned officer 
sets it down at once to the influence of 
liquor. He is put through his facings; and 
wo betide him if he boggles at the " left 
about three quarters." It is right enough 
that we should endeavour to keep him from 
drinking, but there are better ways of doing 
it than by putting him through his facings, 
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and then sending him to the guard. The 
"hangman s grip" will, after all, never 
" keep the wretch in order." It may sink 
him lower and lower in the abyss of destruc 
tion ; it will never lend him a saving hand. 
Neither extra-guards, nor solitary cells, nor 
the cruel cat, will ever keep a man from 
drinking; the more he is punished, the 
more utterly he is stript of his self-respect, 
and the less cogent, therefore, all induce 
ments to self-denial. The sense of shame 
is soon deadened within him, and then his 
descent is rapid and sure. 

There is no more difficult question to de 
termine with satisfaction to the inquirer than 
that of military punishments. Humanity 
writes page after page upon one side; ex 
perience writes page after page on the other, 
and still the question is undecided. The 
new Enlistment Act. it is hoped, will ren 
der it one of easier solution. The profli 
gate personnel of the army is always as 
serted in proof of the necessity of retain 
ing the most severe and intimidating forms 
of punishment. " Think," it is said, " of the 
ruffianly elements of the British Army 
think of how the offscourings of society are 
swept into our ranks ; and then say whether 
we can with safety cease to hold the lash 
in terrorem over them." By drawing into 
our regiments a " better class of recruits" 
we shall, in a great measure, remove this 
difficulty ; and if having gained their ser 
vices in the first instance without violence 
or fraud, we can retain them by good and 
humanizing treatment, we shall effectually 
abolish the use of the lash, without passing 
an Act for the purpose. 

This, indeed, appears to be the grand de 
sideratum. It will satisfy both parties. 
The legal retention, and the practical abo 
lition, of the lash, would gratify the ab 
stract humanity of the one, and the practi 
cal experience of the other. No one con 
tends that there is anything desirable in the 
perpetuation of a brutal and degrading 
form of punishment ; and, perhaps, of all 
others, military men themselves the very 
men who argue against the total abolition of 
corporal punishment are those whose in 
ward souls most strongly revolt against the 
brutalizing system, and who most desire in 
their heart of hearts to see the discipline of 
the army maintained without a resort to it ; 
but experience has taught them that there 
are men in every regiment whom it is whol 
ly impossible to control without violence 
men violent and brutal themselves to the 
lowest possible degree, lost to all sense of 
shame, stript of all the noble attributes of 
manhood scarcely in one respect above the 
brutes that perish, and in many far, far be 



low them. Out of the army, even candid 
and unprejudiced people are wont to enter 
tain most mistaken opinions of the feeling 
which obtains in the army respecting this 
great matter of corporal punishment. The 
necessity of its retention is a source of the 
deepest regret to a large proportion of the 
officers of the army. Personally, it is to 
them pain and misery past counting. There 
is not in all Her Majesty s dominions, far 
and near, a class of men imbued with kind 
lier sympathies, with more humane tenden 
cies, than the officers of the British army. 
It is, often and often, with throes of inward 
pain, which it would be hard for men not 
subjected to such trials to estimate aright, 
that the members of Courts-martial, after 
much earnest thought the verdict of " guil 
ty" pronounced proceed, one by one, be 
ginning with the youngest and most inexpe 
rienced of the military judges, to pass that 
terrible sentence of so many lashes on the 
bare back. And when to this is superadded 
the greater trial of seeing the punishment 
inflicted, as is the case wherever an officer 
sits in judgment upon a man of his own re 
giment, it will, if we only throw a little 
heart into our consideration of the matter, 
appear to us plainly enough, that the mem 
ber of that court-martial, if he be not alto 
gether stone, must suffer acutely, as every 
stroke descends upon the bleeding back of 
the culprit. The spectacle of the infliction 
of corporal punishment in the army is one 
which words cannot easily characterize 
snch mingled feelings does it inspire. It is 
solemn and disgusting terrible and humili 
ating. The officer clenches his teeth as one 
determined not to betray his feeling; the 
soldier often clenches them, with mixed feel 
ings of anger and determination. Young 
men are sometimes wholly unable to bear 
it. We have seen newly-recruited soldiers 
fall to the rear overcome by the horrors of 
the spectacle. A punishment-parade has, 
indeed, rarely come off without seeing 
some of the spectators carried from the ranks 
fainting. It is not merely because the small 
proportion of officers present renders such 
an occurrence among them nearly a hun 
dredfold less probable ; but because educa 
tion imparts habitual self-control, under 
such circumstances, to men of a higher 
class of society, that we have the means of 
recording, as the result of some experience 
that officers, though sympathizing in every 
nerve and fibre of their frames with the 
agony endured by the culprit, seldom or 
never give way, but brace themselves up 
fmrdy to witness it all to the end. It is a 
fact, however extraordinary it may appear to 
men who have given no thought to the sub- 
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ject, that the members of aristocratic circles, 
who have been cradled in luxury, and 
whose youth has been a time of self-indul 
gence, do, in the hour of trial, display a 
mastery over themselves, a power of self- 
endurance, a strength of will, and an 
amount of patience, such as we look in vain 
for among those classes which have been 
habituated to hardship from the very hour 
of their birth. The clubs and saloons of 
London have turned out the most gallant 
and the most enduring officers that have 
ever faced an enemy in the field, or under 
gone toil and privation throughout a harass 
ing campaign. But these men, whatever 
the amount of their self-control, do not feel 
less painfully the agony and humiliation 
which they inflict upon their fellow-man 
and brother-soldier, when, at the end of the 
proceedings of a Court-martial, they write 
down the sentence of the lash. Deeply do 
they deplore the cruel necessity ; but they 
feel that, however inhuman the punishment, 
there may be worse inhumanity behind. 
Under the system of enlistment which has 
too long obtained under the system of do 
mestic military government which we are 
now only beginning to reform it was felt 
that the lash, however bad in itself, was only 
a necessary auxiliary an evil part, as it 
were, necessary to maintain the harmony of 
an evil whole. There was nothing, they 
knew, but downright brutality in the pu 
nishment itself; nothing but what was most 
sickening and most degrading. The form 
ation of the hollow square the stripping of 
the victim the cording of his hands the 
mustering of the trumpeters or drummers 
their peeling for the work the fingering of 
the cat by the first executioner, preparing 
to deliver his twenty-five the descent of 
the first stroke the slow counting of the 
lashes the periodical " stop" the stepping 
in of the new man and then, worst of all, 
the terrible laceration of the back of the 
victim ; as, lash following lash, swollen and 
discoloured from the shoulders down to the 
loins, the white flesh of the culprit becomes 
one dreadful mass of purple jelly it is a 
sight so sickening, even in the retrospect, 
that we would fain turn away from its 
contemplation.* There is nothing that can 



* The amount of suffering inflicted upon the cul 
prit varies much with variety of constitutions and 
temperaments. Some are unable to bear the in 
fliction even of a hundred lashes ; the surgeon 
steps in before half the sentence is carried into 
effect. Others will bear several hundreds, without 
a cry or a groan, clenching between their teeth a 
piece of Indian rubber, or some more resisting sub 
stance, and quietly, when the punishment is over, 
putting on their shirts and jackets without assist- 



be advanced against corporal punishment 
of more force and cogency than the simple 
fact, that for the offences of one guilty man 
so many innocent are condemned to suffer. 
The length of these terrible punishment- 
parades has now been greatly diminished ; 
the legal number of lashes that can be in 
flicted by Court-martial of any description 
has, indeed, been reduced to so low a figure 
that military judges are unwilling to inflict 
the punishment upon the grosser class of 
delinquents (and upon none others ought it 
ever to be inflicted), except as an addendum 
to another penalty. And it must, we fear, 
be recorded as a fact, that the limitation of 
corporal punishment has forced our military 
tribunals, in some instances at least, to fall 
back upon capital punishment ; and the 
backs of our soldiers have been spared at 
the expense of their lives. 

If we could have abolished the penalty of 



ance, and walking off to the hospital, whistling a 
tune as they go. Private Somerville, in his " Au 
tobiography," has given us a minutely detailed ac 
count of the sufferings he endured under the lash. 
When the first stroke descended, he says, " I felt 
an astounding sensation between the shoulders, un 
der my neck, which went to my toe-nails in one 
direction, my finger-nails in another, and stung me 
to the heart as if a knife had gone through my 
body !" When the second lash was delivered, he 
" thought the former stroke was sweet and ajreea- 
ble compared with that one ;" and as the farrier 
proceeded, he " felt his flesh quiver in every nerve, 
from the scalp of the head to the toe-nails." As 
the cruel work went on, he writes, with a vivid 
recollection of the past agony, " the pain in the 
lungs was more severe than on my back. I felt as 
if I would burst in the internal parts of my body. 
* * * I detected myself once giving something 
like a groan, and to prevent its utterance again, I 
shot my tongue between my teeth, held it there, 
and bit it almost in two pieces. What with the 
blood from my tongue and my lips, which I had 
also bitten, and the blood from my lungs, or some 
other internal part ruptured by the writhing agony, 
I was almost choked and became black in the face." 
After receiving a hundred lashes, Somerville was 
taken down. The case, owing to circumstances 
with which the majority of our readers are proba 
bly familiar, created considerable sensation at the 
time. The more recent case of Private White, 
who was flogged at Hounslow, and who did not 
long survive the punishment, has also acquired 
considerable notoriety from the melancholy circum 
stances by which it was attended. But neither in 
the one case nor the other was the punishment in 
flicted comparatively severe. In the attendant 
circumstances of the first, there was much that it 
is impossible to speak of without unqualified con 
demnation ; but in the last, there was nothing to 
justify the virulence with which the army authori 
ties were assailed. It was an untoward event 
which might have followed the infliction of any 
other description of punishment ; and the manner 
in which the whole case was prejudged, and the 
inquiry into its circumstances conducted, was any* 
thing but creditable to the public functionaries 
concerned, and the section of the public and the 
press which abetted them. 
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the lash, not by rendering it an illegal, but 
an uncalled-for punishment, how much 
more should \ve have accomplished. Crime 
has not diminished in the army. There has 
been nothing to cause its diminution. Hi 
therto everything has been against the sol 
dier everything has retarded his moral 
advancement. The best feelings of his na 
ture have been crushed within him ; if he 
has been found evil, he has been kept so 
if not, he has been made so ; but we are 
now hoping for better things. We are think 
ing more of the comforts of the soldier ; we 
are thinking whether we cannot treat him 
better, and, in the first place, whether we 
cannot house him better. It is the absence, 
we have said, of all household comforts that 
drives the soldier to the bottle. It will ne 
ver do, having drawn into the ranks a better 
class of recruits by the attractions of the 
Limited Enlistment Act, to disgust him at 
the very outset of his career to show him 
how wretched a life is that upon which he 
has entered. Our barracks are stately 
buildings, viewed from a distance ; but how 
wretched are they within ; how limited is 
their accommodation ; how total is the dis 
regard of all decency, as of all comfort, 
manifest in their internal arrangements ? 
Sir De Lacy Evans did good service when 
he brought this important subject last year 
to the notice of Parliament and the country 
pointing out that in small barrack-rooms 
of 32 or 33 feet by 20 broad and 12 feet 
high, twenty men were often housed toge 
ther, eating, drinking, sleeping there doing 
everything but exercise ; then showing that 
these barrack-rooms were often the scenes 
of great immorality and indecency, there 
not being " the smallest provision for mar 
ried men, who with their wives were often 
obliged to sleep in the same room with nine 
teen other men ! " " The women, indeed," 
he said, " were often confined m that room." 
There may be less dirt, less putrid effluvia 
in these barrack-rooms than in those wretch 
ed tenements of Bethnal Green, and other 
places in the neighbourhood of our large 
towns, which have attracted so much of the 
attention of Sanitary Commissioners and 
philanthropic individuals; but the crowding 
together in the dwelling-houses of our sol 
diery is as wretched and demoralizing as in 
the worst purlieus of the most over-peopled 
city in the empire. Sir De Lacy Evans 
pointed out to the House that in many of our 
barrack-rooms there is only a space of nine 
inches between the bottoms of the beds and 
the tables on which the soldiers dined. The 
space between these beds is often no more 
than five inches, but to allow more room for 
getting in and out, two of these narrow cots 



are pushed closely together. And thus 
herding in these wretched rooms, the soldier 
is compelled, if he would stay at home at 
all, to spend his time off parade. What 
sort of enjoyment has he ? The best friend, 
in all human probability, which he can find 
there, is sleep ; but even that is denied to 
him. There are half-a-dozen men in the 
room talking together boisterously you 
may be sure blasphemously and indecently 
it is more than probable. Reading is out of 
the question. There is too much noise too 
much practical joking going on. He is in 
an atmosphere of disquiet : he can do no 
thing. Day follows day, and still the same 
weariness still the same idle efforts to kill 
time. All his faculties run to waste all 
his moral sensibilities are blunted : the 
vicious are there to tempt him, and he is 
tempted ; he finds a home in the canteen or 
in worse places, and in spite of the best reso 
lutions at starting, soon stumbles into the 
pit.* 

Mr. Fox Maule has dealt with this subject 
of Army Reform generally in a spirit of 
high-toned philanthropy ; but we cannot 
agree with him when he alleges as an ob 
jection to the extension of barrack-accom 
modation that " if men were accustomed to 
all the conveniences and comforts of exten 
sive barracks, they would not without dis 
content subject themselves to more con- 
traded and narrower abodes when circum 
stances might render it necessary that they 
should do so." We believe this to be the 
greatest possible mistake ; we believe, in- 



* The same disregard to the comfort of our 
soldiers as is shown in the matter of barrack-ac 
commodation, is exhibited in the manner in which 
we ship them on board our transports for foreign 
service. Let us take one example of many : 
"The cold and discomfort of ship-board," writes 
Captain Fane in the opening chapter of his Five 
Years in India, "seemed to please our men as 
little as their officers, and though on our first em 
barkation we had not lost a man, and all seemed 
cheerful at the thought of foreign service, yet, af 
ter the experience they had already had, we found 
that many declined a second trial ; and though 
some were again brought back, still our muster- 
rolls at our second embarkation on the 4th January, 
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wanted several of their usual compleme 
desertion. Poor fellows ! one could no 
them, for nothing could be worse than the 
ments made for their comfort and conven 
the Transport Board. Instead of their de 



k being 



filled with hammocks, which could be taken down 
during the day, and thus leave space for the free 
circulation of air, the place had been blocked up 
with what are termed berths or standing bed-places; 
which made it far more difficult to keep the place 
clean, and contributed neither to the comfort nor 
convenience of its occupants." This is a very un 
dercharged picture of the misery to be encountered 
on board every crowded transport-ship especially 
in the tropics. 
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deed, that the very reverse of the proposition 
here set down would be found, when tried, 
to represent the fact. Nothing reconciles 
men so much to necessary hardships and 
privations, as the knowledge that they are 
not, and the assurance that they will not be, 
subjected to 7/n-necessary hardships and 
privations. Only give men confidence in 
the desire of their superiors to inflict no un 
necessary sufferings upon them, and they 
will bear cheerfully those sufferings which 
they know to be inevitable. The recollec 
tion of past benefits is the best guarantee to 
them that their happiness is not disregarded. 
We can imagine nothing less calculated to 
maintain a contented spirit throughout the 
army, than a recognition of the principle 
laid down by the Secretary at War. It 
surely is not by keeping our soldiers in a 
state of habitual discomfort that we can best 
preserve them from discontent. 

It was much more to the poiht much 
more like Mr. Fox Maule, when he said that 
the fact of the matter was, that we are now 
arriving at a time when it was expected that 
the progress of improvement should not be 
stayed in any quarter ; and admitted that 
" considering the progress of civilization, 
there was much fault to be found with the 
crowded manner in which the soldiers were 
kept in some of the barracks." Yes, indeed, 
there is much fault to be found there is 
every fault to be found ; and mere financial 
considerations, conclusive as they often are, 
cannot deter us from thinking that this mat 
ter of barrack-accommodation ought to en 
gage the earnest and immediate attention of 
Government. The whole country is crying 
out for better dwelling-places for the labour 
ing poor ; and shall the servants of the 
Crown, supposed to be under the immediate 
protection of Government, be left to herd 
together as wretchedly and indecently as 
the most miserable paupers in our over 
crowded towns? Talk as we may about 
the cost of erecting barracks and under the 
present system of Ordnance-erection the ex 
pense we know is grievous there is no real 
economy in housing the soldier badly. Sir 
De Lacy Evans last year, in the COUPSC of 
the interesting debates on Army Reform to 
which we have several times alluded, said, 
that he could assert, " without the fear of 
contradiction, that the Government increased 
their pension-list more by their neglect of 
the health of the troops in barracks, than 
the expenditure necessary for their improve 
ment would amount to ;" aad we believe 
that nothing was ever tittered with more 
truth. 

But we have the assurance of Govern 
ment that the subject of barrack-accommo 



dation, and especially with reference to the 
admitted wants of the married soldier, will 
be duly considered, and that all that can 
be done in the present financial condition of 
the country, will be done to increase the 
comforts, and improve the moral condition 
of the British soldier. We are aware of 
the difficulties which beset their path we 
know what is the outcry for a diminution of 
military expenditure. The very men 
men whose philanthropy we do not question, 
and whose sincerity we do not doubt who 
talk most fluently about the blessings which 
may be bestowed upon the poor, by erecting 
for them comfortable homes homes which 
will have the effect of keeping the parent 
from the beer- shop, and the child from the 
pavement would grudge the public money 
spent upon the extension and improvement 
of barracks, as though the soldier were not 
a fellow-creature, beset by equal (and in 
truth, he is by far greater) temptations, and 
equally to be rescued from vice, by provid 
ing him with a comfortable home. Let us 
diminish our military expenditure if we can. 
It is a mistake to suppose that we can di 
minish it in this way. It would be but a 
penny-wise and pound-foolish economy to 
deprive the soldier of the means of preserv 
ing his health, and retaining his respecta 
bility. The world is, we hope, beginning 
to recognise truths such as these in civil 
matters, and it will not be long, we hope, 
before it duly applies them to the affairs of 
the army. We may spend something less 
on military prisons and military hospitals if 
we spend something more on military bar 
racks. It costs something to make a sol 
dier; and having made him, the best thing 
we can do is to keep him as long as we 
can. 

There is no doubt, however, that in spite 
of all the outcry against military expenditure, 
there never was a time at which a greater 
disposition to ameliorate the condition of the 
soldier existed among all classes of the in 
quiring and reflecting public. The finest 
army in the world has hitherto been no cre 
dit to us as a moral, whatever it may have 
been to us as a military nation. But the 
signs of the times are propitious. There are 
better days in store for the soldier. Whilst 
we are rescuing other classes from perdition, 
ws shall not leave the soldier to perish. 
Every year will see some addition to his 
physical comforts to his means of moral 
improvement. " I see no good reason," 
said Mr. Fox Maule, " why the canteen- 
room might not be converted into a reading- 
room, in which the soldier might profitably 
engage his leisure hours." Only give 
him the moans of profitably engaging his 
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leisure hours, and see what he will become, 
it is because he has not the means of profit 
ably engaging his leisure hours that he is 
what he is a reproach to a Christian Go 
vernment. 

And, indeed, there would seem to be every 
prospect of a speedy amelioration in the cha 
racter and habits of the British soldier. We 
have no fear of the Limited Enlistment Act 
draining the army of its old soldiers. Be 
fore it can take effect we shall have drawn 
into our ranks men whom it will be worth 
our while to keep there, and who will find, 
as time advances, that their position in the 
army is worth keeping. The period we 
hope is not far distant when English soldiers 
will consider that no greater punishment can 
be inflicted upon them than a silent dismissal 
from the service. Such, indeed, is the feel 
ing in the native army of the East India 
Company. " The dismissal of a man from 
such a service as this," said an old native 
Soubahdar to a British officer, " distresses 
not only him, but all his relations in the 
higher grades, who know how much of the 
comfort and happiness of his family depend 
upon his remaining and advancing in it; 
and they all try to make their young friends 
behave as they ought to do." We cannot 
achieve all this in the British army, because, 
in a country where provisions are so highly 
priced, we cannot pay the soldier as we can 
in India, so much in excess of his necessary 
expenditure we cannot supply him with 
the means of providing for a distant family. 
But much would be done if we could only 
teach him, and all connected with him, that 
it is an honour to serve the Crown an 
honour to bear the name of a soldier, and 
that the more members of a family are so 
connected with the State the more that family 
is ennobled. 

" No man," writes Colonel Sleeman an offi 
cer of the Company s army, whose successful 
exertions for the suppression of Thuggee have 
not yet been adequately rewarded, " can have a 
higher sense (than the native soldiers of the 
Company) of the duty they owe to the State 
that employs them, or whose salt they eat, nor 
can any men set less value upon life when the 
service of that State requires that it shall be 
risked or sacrificed. No persons are brought up 
with more deference for parents. In no family from 
which we draw our recruits is a, son, through infan 
cy, boyhood, or youth, heard to utter a disrespect 
ful word to his parents. Such a word from a son 
to his parents would shock the feelings of the 
whole community in which the family resides, and 
the offending member would be visited with 
their highest indignation. When the father dies 
the eldest son takes his place, and receives the 
same marks of respect the same entire confi 
dence and deference as the father. If he be a 
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soldier in a distant land, and can afford to do so, 
he resigns the service and returns home, to take 
his post at the head of the family. If he cannot 
afford to resign if the family still want the aid 
of his regular monthly pay, he remains with his 
regiment, and denies himself many of the per 
sonal comforts he has hitherto enjoyed, that he 
may increase his contribution to the general 
stock. * * The knowledge that any 
neglect of the duty they owe their distant fami 
lies will be immediately visited by the odium of 
their native officers and brother soldiers, and 
ultimately communicated to the heads of these 
families, acts as a salutary check upon their con 
duct; and I believe that there is hardly a native 
regiment in the service in which the twenty 
drummers, who are Christians, and have their 
families with the regiment, do not cause more 
trouble than the whole eight hundred Sepahees." 

Such is the picture, drawn by a compe 
tent authority, of the morale of the native 
army in India. It is a truly voluntary ser 
vice. There is no fraud, no violence prac 
tised to recruit it. Men of good farnilv and 
good character enter the ranks with pride, 
with pride do they remain there, with pride 
too they see in old age their sons taking their 
place. They are but poor heathens, for the 
I most part uneducated ; and yet our Chris- 
I tian England can boast nothing of the kind. 
The retired Indian soldier sits in the 
i shade before his cottage door, speaks with 
1 gratitude of the Company Bahaudoor, boasts 
j of his services, and inspires his sons with 
zeal to follow the same honourable career. 
He is in his new state of being the most 
loyal of subjects. He has been well paid 
1 during the best years of his manhood, and 
j in his old age he is well pensioned. There 
j might be thousands and tens of thousands ; 
j but of such men the State would not be 
j afraid. But we, in this Christian, loyal 
I England, are talking with alarm of the dan- 
I gerous effects which might result from the 
intermixture of the military elements with 
the great mass of social life. Can we with 
safety, it is asked, so leaven the lump ? 
That remains, indeed, to be shown. The re 
sult will be good or evil, as we choose to make 
it. If by neglect and ill-treatment we turn 
the discharged soldier into a bandit, there 
will doubtless be danger in the dispersion 
over the country of so many bitter enemies 
of the State. But what lamentable confes 
sion of weakness we might almost write of 
wickedness is there in this declaration of 
fear ! If we only do our duty to the soldier 
whilst in harness, he will, when released 
from his military bonds, be the best friend 
of the State a willing, an able, an active 
ally in times of popular commotion. It all 
depends upon the treatment we give him. If 
we turn the soldier out of the army, at the 
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expiration of the first ten years of service, 
disgraced, branded, beaten writhing under 
a sense of injuries inflicted upon him, mind 
ful of a long series of petty humiliations and 
corroding discomforts, with nothing to be 
thankful for, with everything to resent, a 
manumitted slave, burning with an unap 
peasable desire to revenge himself upon his 
late masters we shall, doubtless, find in the 
hour of peril that the " bloody instructions" 
which he has derived from us will " return 
to plague the inventor." It would be only 
fitting retribution if such were to be the case. 
But the remedy, or rather the prevention, is 
in our own hands. We have but to do sim 
ple justice to the soldier, and in the hour of 
trouble we shall find in our time-expired 
men the best safeguards of the empire. We 
can imagine nothing more serviceable in the 
hour of threatened revolution than the loy 
alty of some thousands of time-expired sol 
diers, mixing here and there with the civil 
elements of society, thankful for past bene 
fits received, and hopeful of future advanta 
ges the most cogent source of worldly gra 
titude under a system calculated to retain 
the loyalty and affection of all who have 
rendered service to the State. And this 
would seem to be a matter of no such diffi 
cult achievement. The power is in our 
hands to retain the life-loyalty of the soldier, 
if we would only exercise it in a thoughtful 
and sympathizing spirit. 

It was stated last year, by Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, in the House of Commons, that 
there are in our police forces no men so 
steady and well-conducted as those who have 
served in the army. And it will at once 
suggest itself to every mind that there could 
be no better means of securing the life-long 
affections of those who have once worn her 
Majesty s uniform than an extension of the 
system of civil employment. The subject 
has engaged the attention of army-reform 
ers, and there are grounds to hope that the 
Select Committee on the Army, Navy, and 
Ordnance estimates, before closing its la 
bours, will take the matter into its considera 
tion. Sir H. Verney, in the month of March, 
made a motion in the House of Commons, to 
the effect " that it be an instruction to the 
Select Committee on the Army, Navy, and 
Ordnance estimates, to consider whether the 
character of the army and navy might not 
be elevated by the more frequent employ 
ment of discharged soldiers and sailors, who 
are duly qualified, in subordinate offices of 
various public departments for instance, 
in the customs and excise offices, under the 
Admiralty and the Horse-guards, dock-yards, 
victualling-yards, arsenals, &c., so that ad 
ditional prospect of reward for meritorious 



conduct might be held out to soldiers and 
sailors, and that during their employment a 
portion of their pensions might be saved to 
the country." The motion was subse 
quently withdrawn ; but the matter is one 
which, in connexion both with the good con 
duct of the soldier whilst in the ranks, and 
his loyalty on retirement, is worthy of the 
deepest attention of all uho are interested in 
the elevation of the military profession. 

The two objections which have been urged 
most strenuously against the Limited En 
listment Act are, that it will drain the army 
of its most experienced soldiers, and that it 
will fill with dangerous subjects the ranks 
of civil life. We have endeavoured to show 
that, if attended with those other reforms, 
the necessity of which is so generally ac 
knowledged, and to the prosecution of which 
many able and influential men are devoting 
their best energies, the result will be the 
very reverse of that anticipated by the oppo 
nents of the measure. Let us suppose the 
character of the soldier to be unchanged at 
the end of the next ten years ; let us sup 
pose the new Act to have drawn into the 
ranks no " better class" of men ; let us 
suppose that the cause of military reform 
makes no progress ; that nothing is done to 
ameliorate the condition of the soldier ; to 
elevate his character, to enhance his com 
forts, and to excite his gratitude ; let us 
suppose that, the next ten years are years of 
utter inactivity, leaving the army at the end 
in the same state in which they found it at 
the beginning ; and nothing seems more 
probable than that our old soldiers will avail 
themselves of the new Act to convert them 
selves into bad citizens. But we anticipate 
no such stagnation in the tide of human 
affairs. The country is now more than ever 
sensible of its duties to the men who fight 
our battles in war, and protect our property 
in peace. Military reform does not neces 
sarily involve increased military expendi 
ture nay, the most important changes are 
those which will be attended with a considera 
ble financial saving to the State. It is the 
best economy to take good care of the sol 
dier. The better we treat him the more 
money we shall save. The country will 
readily recognise this truth ; and every year 
will take deeper and deeper interest in the 
j condition of the soldier. There is no chance 
of Army Reform halting on its present ground 
it is even now at the quick-march, the 
quick will soon become a double ; and they 
who now anticipate all manner of perilous 
consequences the veterans of the old 
school, who love not " new-fangled changes" 
will, at the end of ten years, which Heaven 
grant they may live to see, gratefully ac- 
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knowledge that right in principle, so also 
safe in practice, is this system of LIMITED 
ENLISTMENT. 



ART. X. 1. Reminiscences of Daniel O - 
Connell. By a MUNSTER FARMER. Lon 
don. 

2. The Nat/on. Dublin, 1848. 

3. The Irish Felon. Dublin, 1848. 

4. A Letter from one of the Special. Consta 
bles in London on the late occasion of their 
being called out to keep the Peace. Lon 
don, 1848. 

5. Life and Times of Aodh O Neil. By 
JOHN MITCHEL. Dublin, 1845. 

IN no country on the face of the earth had 
the progress of improvement been more dis 
tinctly marked than in Ireland for the last 
fifty years. In all that constitutes material 
wealth in all that can be expressed in the 
language of the Political Economist, the in 
crease was such as no nation had ever be 
fore exhibited. In habits, in feelings, in good 
conduct, general society had advanced be 
yond what the most sanguine could have 
hoped. Its higher ranks were not, perhaps, 
superior in accomplishments to the Charle- 
monts and Dalies of the last century, but it 
is some evidence of the progressive civiliza 
tion of the general body of society, that in 
our time, no man, of whatever class, has 
stood out in the distinct prominence of the 
Heroes of the Irish Parliament. The men 
who in our day have appeared in Ireland, 
have been, one and all, of smaller size of 
mere human dimensions. Great men, no 
doubt, though magnified somewhat beyond 
their proper greatness, were these sons of 
Irish earth sons, too, of the Saxon of the 
third or fourth generation 

" Giant sons 
Of the embrace of angels ;" 

for, whatever be the destinies of Ireland, 
no sophistry can alter or evade the fact, that 
no distinct claim can be made for any por 
tion of the population on the score of an ori 
ginal difference of race, or, if a distinction 
be insisted on, there can be no doubt that 
through almost the entire island the blood 
of the British settlers predominates. In 
Grattan s glowing panegyric* they still live- 



* Grattan s "Answer to Lord Clare," Dublin. 
1800. The passages to which we particularly re 
fer may also be found in Curran s " Life of Cnr- 
ran," vol. i. 



these men of 1782 the lights of what was 
called the Irish Parliament Malone, Pery, 
Brownlow, Osbornc, Flood, Burgh, Daly, 
Forbes. " I attribute," says Grattan, "to 
this constellation of great men, in a great 
measure, the privileges of your country, and 
I attribute such a generation of men to the 
residence of your Parliament." We feel no 
surprise that the imaginations of young and 
ardent men should seek to create again the 
glorious phantom of a nation. The scenes 
of 1843 in Ireland were, in their way, very 
remarkable. O Connell, as if stung by in 
sanity, went from place to place, congregat 
ing thousands and tens of thousands to listen 
to declamation so vague that one solitary 
sentence of all that he then uttered, though 
printed in every newspaper in the empire, 
and though commented upon by the Crown 
lawyers a class of critics who are not like 
ly to allow any one word of the text which 
they undertake to illustrate to be robbed of 
any part of its force has not fixed itself in 
the public mind. Yet this very vagueness 
rendered it more likely to blend with what 
ever hopes and aspirations, indefinite and 
unlimited, were antecedently indulged by 
his hearers. The spring, and summer, and 
autumn of that year were a time of unusual 
beauty. It is scarce possible to believe that 
O Connell was both serious and sane either 
he might have been consistently with his 
conduct during that strange year; the won 
derful old man had at all times great elasti 
city of spirits, and the thousands round him 
and Tom Steele at his side kept him in good 
humour with himself. Fie almost felt 
amused at his power over those assemblages. 
At a public dinner, after the first of the 
meetings, he said " When I think of the 
multitudes by whom I have been surrounded 
to-day, and the bright eyes that looked on 
me, the elasticity of spirits that was there 
when I beheld on one side those smiles and 
female loveliness, and on the other those re 
verend gentlemen bringing benedictions, I 
will ask the men of Meath will they be 
slaves ?" On another of those occasions a 
French gentleman asked O Connell how was 
it that such multitudes preserved such per 
fect order ? " It would," replied he, with a 
complacent and half-supercilious smile, "be 
impossible in any other part of the inhabited 
globe ; but, you know, the Irish are the po 
litest of all people." Nothing could be more 
perfect than O Connell s exuberant cheer 
fulness, through this almost royal progress 
from place to place waging the war of 
words with the Firbolg, and the Dane, and 
the Saxon. The Government at first looked 
on at these strange demonstrations, doir g 
little more than from time to time corre- 
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spending with Justices of the peace who 
from love or fear attended the meetings in 
official letters, which for the most part avoid 
ed any distinct expression of opinion on the 
moot point of whether such meetings were 
in themselves violations of the law admit 
ting that the expression of opinion, on either 
side of the question, by a magistrate, could 
not be regarded as an offence, but insisting 
that, whether assemblages so large as to sug 
gest reasonable apprehensions for the public 
peace were legal or not, no Government op 
posing Repeal could allow persons to remain 
in the commission of the peace who went to 
Repeal meetings, and on these grounds dis 
missing, or being dismissed by the magis 
trates for these gentlemen seemed many of 
them impatient for the martyr s crown. 
Winter came, and with winter the State pro 
secutions of O Connell and others for a con 
spiracy of which it is scarce possible to ex 
aggerate the guilt, if it be measured by the 
amount of injury done to the country. Our 
estimate of crime ought, however, in no case 
to be determined exclusively by our opinion 
of the consequences of the act which we call 
criminal ; and in the Irish agitation the steps 
by which what at first seems to have been 
idle bravado, became changed into what can 
not be well called by any other name than 
treason, were so gradual, that the agitators 
have a strong right to the benefit of the prin 
ciple. In disturbing the peace of the coun 
try, they rendered it impossible that any one 
honest course of exertion should have any 
reasonable chance of reward. The country 
was poor, and for any development of its re 
sources there was the absolute necessity of 
capital. The condition of conducting any 
trade, which in the slightest degree depended 
on dealings with the great bulk of the popu 
lation, was entire subservience to the despot 
ism of a few men calling themselves by 
some fantastic designation or other Libera 
tors, Pacificators, Repeal Wardens, Com 
mittees, Conciliation Halls, Confederates. 
To these persons a considerable portion of 
the profits of every retail trader, through 
great part of the kingdom, was sent, and a 
worse consequence was this that every 
man led or forced to subscribe, regarded 
himself as a partner in the concern, which 
was worked with untiring industry. They 
were plundered and the country was in 
jured, but a promise was for ever held before 
them of advantages to be ultimately realized. 
It is hard to conjecture how far O Connell 
was in earnest in his repeal agitation. Our 
own impression is that his contradictions 
were those of a man yielding to the impulse 
of the moment at all times sincere ever 
to be reckoned on. He was fond of saying, 



and he succeeded in persuading himself that 
agitation was in no case mischievous. 
" There are," he said, "grievances, or 
there are not ; if there be, agitation for their 
redress is desirable if there be not, agita 
tion will be harmless, for it will be ineffec 
tual." He sometimes in addition to this 
claimed for it the merit of putting down se 
cret conspiracy. The fallacy of all this is too 
transparent to deceive any but those who 
are the victims of a willing delusion. The 
perpetual war of words in which he en 
gaged his countrymen, rendered anything 
like calm reflection impossible. It kept 
men of fevered and restless spirits for ever 
before the public eye, and almost tempted 
every man into the ranks of party. Never 
was there a man whose own proper useful 
ness was so impeded as that of O Connell 
himself, by the public life he led. It is pro 
bable that no man of his time had the same 
| acquaintance with the influencing motives 
I by which Irish Society was governed as 
! O Connell. Of all its secret springs he was 
intimately cognisant. The external history 
of Ireland he knew as well as any man, but 
what is of more moment than anything 
that could be learned from Carte or Borlase 
1 he knew the people themselves. There 
is, perhaps, no man living certainly none 
except Lord Monteagle and Lord Stanley 
; whose knowledge of all that relates to Ire 
land at all equalled or approached his. 
. O Connell s was, from professional and other 
opportunities, a knowledge of their very in- 
i most feelings and associations of thought, 
; which not only gave him an almost magical 
power over what seemed the one mind of 
j multitudes of men. but what is of a thousand 
j times more moment, led him right with al- 
j most the certainty of instinct, in his appre- 
j ciation of any proposed measure of legisla 
tion for Ireland. He thought not alone of 
the abstract law, but of the genius of the 
! people for whom it was intended, and when 
he could throw off" the advocate, as he did 
I remarkably in all his examinations before 
Parliamentary Committees, and very often 
in his speeches on Irish subjects in the 
House of Commons, there was no man by 
whom more valuable instruction was given ; 
nor do we know of any incident more un- 
i fortunate for the empire than his factious 
abandonment of his proper position as a 
member of the legislature, when, misled by 
the glittering phantom of Repeal, he retired 
to his Dublin senate, and ceased to go to the 
House of Commons. Had O Connell trusted 
to himself alone, and to the natural power 
of good sense, combined with a perfect 
knowledge of the subjects which he might 
have been expected to discuss, he would 
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have accomplished almost infinite good ; for 
there was never a body of men in the world 
more anxious to learn, if possible, the actual 
truth, and to legislate on a perfect know 
ledge of facts than the British legislature in 
our day has been. 

When Emancipation had been once carried, 
it seems to us plain that all rational ground 
for agitation had ceased, and that the effort 
to create two laws of opinion two irrecon 
cilable societies in the same kingdom was 
the most mischievous and foolish task in 
which man was ever engaged. O Connell s 
avowed principle of, under the pretence of 
agitating for the redress of some supposed 
grievance, gaining, not the object which he 
affected to seek, but some other, makes us 
think that he was not in earnest in the Re 
peal agitation ; but, as we before intimated, 
we do not think it possible to discover in his 
conduct any principle adequate to solve the 
problem which it suggests. He did not speak 
of the separation of Ireland from England 
we believe he did not contemplate it ; but it 
was undoubtedly contemplated by the 
younger men with whom he acted in what 
was called the Repeal year. The public 
mind is so familiar with the thought of 
O Connell as leader in all the popular move 
ments in Ireland, for the period during 
which his name occurs so often, that it may 
startle some of our readers to be told that he 
but followed in the train of others in that 
formidable agitation. O Connell in the agi 
tation of 1843 was, at first, we think, but 
imitating and acting the feelings and pas 
sions of other men. He was roused reluc 
tantly and with difficulty into a public dis- 
cusion of the question of Repeal which Pro 
fessor Butt challenged. It had become 
with him but a word ; with younger minds 
it was a thought, an animating principle ; 
or rather with them the feeling of country 
a feeling which the mind seeks to express 
and embody in a name, and thus give an 
outward life to all its hopes, and dreams, 
and wishes, all that it loves, all that it re 
members, all that it can imagine ; that feel 
ing which no man, civilized or savage, is, or 
can be, without sought for a corresponding 
object. To the Italian, Italy, though surely 
there never was anything that in the poli 
tical world corresponded with the conception 
indicated by the name, has been at all times 
a spell-word of hope to the mind it is a 
unity. And so of Ireland. There is no 
period whatever of its history on which the 
mind can for a moment repose but in the 
words of Schiller and Coleridge, "the heart 
needs a language ;" the unsatisfied instinct 
of country demands an object, and what it 
does not find it seeks to create. As in the 



case of all the passions and feelings of a 
being, whose life here is an education for 
another life, there is not and cannot be any 
outward image that in any respect approaches 
the idea that seeks realization. In the most 
happily circumstanced country, the more 
intense the feeling of patriotism in the heart 
of the most ardent lover of his country, the 
more will he endeavour that his country 
shall be worthy of his love ; but the instinct 
itself is one that never receives an 1 because 
man is an immortal being destined for more 
than earth never can receive full gratifi 
cation. Still that it should be suffered to die 
away as a field-flower which is never to bear 
fruit, that it should be rooted out as a vicious 
weed which would seem to be always the 
policy of the mere selfish statesman arises, 
we think, from a total misconception of the 
nature of Man. The union of England with 
the other constituent parts of the British 
Empire, was later and less perfect in con 
sequence of the foolish policy of destroying 
the records and warring with the language, 
as in the case of Wales, of the countries 
successively annexed to the larger division. 
There was no reason why Wales should not 
have preserved its history, as York, or West 
minster, or Northumberland, or as traditions 
or records of families are preserved. To 
seek to destroy such records or traditions, so 
far from effecting its purpose, is almost cer 
tain to give them greater distinctness and a 
more enduring life. The man who is mur 
dered is likely to be remembered longer than 
he who is suffered to pass away in the natu 
ral course of human mortalit} r . If there be 
no violent interruption, such as this false 
statesmanship introduces, the love of country, 
beginning as in all cases with the thought of 
home and kindred, finds an enlarged sphere. 
The original conception is not destroyed, but 
is included in a more comprehensive notion ; 
and it is a fortunate circumstance when the 
imagination aids this process of the mind by 
a common name. Could, for instance, the 
British Islands be called by some common 
name, we think their thorough incorporation 
would be essentially aided. The thought of 
their component parts, and the fact of their 
having been united by other than natural 
ties, would not be presented to the mind ex 
cept when it served some necessary purpose, 
and the feeling of country would become gra 
dually connected with the common name. 
We dwell on this because we hive no doubt 
that in the generous feeling of country, in a 
feeling that expresses strong and unselfish 
sympathy, with all that we can conceive of 
truest and noblest and best, Faction has its 
firmest hold on the heart ; because we are 
convinced, that it will never do to seek to 
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root out original instincts of our nature, or 
aTections and hopes, which are so invvoven 
with our nature from the earliest period at 
which it can be subjected to our observation 
as not to be distinguishable from instincts, 
and that in the abortive effort to eradicate 
them, and substitute mere shrewdness and 
subtlety and notions of self-interest, a vast 
amount of uncalculated evil is done. Our 
theory would not destroy or neutralize or 
lessen the feeling. It would not substitute 
one country for another. It would not dis 
place a single affection. It would no doubt 
be inconsistent with the notion of any one of 
the constituent parts of the empire becoming 
a separate kingdom, but it would not be in 
consistent with any state of facts that has 
ever had actual existence ; for though you 
have the names of separate kingdoms, have 
you ever had the fact in any sense in which 
any living being would wish it recalled ? 
We should wish the thought carried into 
legislation, and instead of Ireland being 
treated as a separate integral in our Acts of 
Parliament, we should wish that where dis 
tinct legislation was necessary, its smaller 
divisions were mentioned, so that the thought 
of it as one undivided kingdom, should as 
little as possible be assumed in the forms of 
language. This may seem fanciful, but the 
more it is dwelt on the more will its impor 
tance appear. However, for a long while 
the balance of convenience must regulate 
such matters, and may be against our view. 
We have said that O Connell. in the year 
1843, was but acting under the inspiration 
of other minds. We have said, or our lan 
guage has implied, that we think the agita 
tion in which he was whirled along was for 
midable and mischievous in the extreme ; 
but we have also expressed our strong opi 
nion that it originated in no ungenerous or 
unworthy purposes. What Goldsmith has 
called the " patriot passion," was in truth 
occupied in creating an object to itself. 
With young men whose school studies have 
been just completed, and who have been 
educating themselves in debating clubs, the 
first form in which they begin to think of 
politics, shapes itself into a republic. They 
are in truth re-acting what they have read 
in the classics. The established constitu 
tions of society are compared with their 
dream of a perfect government. None of 
them are found to dove-tail with it, and they 
are straightway regarded as an usurpation. 
The business of life in the happier parts of 
the empire soon engages and occupies the 
attention, and the dream is at an end. In 
Ireland the case is different. The class of 
young men of whom we speak, or great 
numbers of them, propose to themselves the 



bar as a profession ; and laborious as the 
preparation, to insure any fair chance of 
success, would be, could the barrister reck 
on on any early employment, yet such are 
the numbers called, and so many are the 
accidents that advance the fortunes of those 
who can in any way keep themselves before 
the eyes of the public, that a sort of atten 
tion is given to public affairs by a number 
of half-educated men, who would seem to 
have no business of their own to attend to. 
We prefer stating in other language than 
our own the fact of O Connell having been 
influenced by this class of young men in his 
later career. 

" O Connell saw that he had to deal with a 
new generation. They were a petulant and con 
ceited race ; but among the young men who 
gathered round him there was one young man 
of decided talent and unswerving integrity 
Thomas Davis with whom nationality was a 
passion and a principle, the object of enthusiasm 
and the result of conviction. Such an ally was 
invaluable to the sincere, but most perilous to 
one who only used agitation as a means to sel 
fish ends." 

A few years before and no man would 
have shrunk more than O Connell from the 
madness into which he was betrayed by 
younger minds. At times, even in the 
wildest moments of the convulsion which he 
seemed to have called into motion, he was 
seen trying to appease the tumult. To the 
populace he was still allowed to appear as 
the mighty magician whose powerful word 
could rouse and still the tempest, but it 
seems plain that all his movements, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, were subject 
to the will of others. Even before the state 
trials, in his own DOMDANIEL, where he once 
gave laws, where no voice had been per 
mitted till then to dispute his sovereign au 
thority, younger men bearded and defied 
him. By the result of the trials the charm 
was broken which seemed to protect his per 
son inviolate, and his power over his coun 
trymen in a great measure ceased when he 
had been once rendered amenable to the 
law. His boast that he had never touched 
the mysterious line that separates law from 
lawlessness, in the course of a life that 
seemed to be exclusively occupied in learn 
ing and teaching the art of driving coaches- 
and-six through Actsof Parliament, was one 
which he could no longer make with the 
same exultation as in the days of old. The 
captivity, as in ludicrous earnest the im 
prisonment of O Connell was called in the 
documents of the public bodies with which 
he was connected, seems to have crushed 
his spirit. But between the giving in of the 
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verdict and before his imprisonment he had 
one hour of glorious triumph : 

"Before O Connell could be called up for 
judgment he paid a brief visit to England, and 
attended one of the meetings of the Anti-corn- 
law League in Covent-Garden Theatre. He 
there found that the Government prosecution 
had achieved for him what nothing else but a 
miracle could have effected. It had rendered 
him for the time more popular in England than 
he ever was in Ireland. 

" John Bull has had a thorough dislike of all 
constructive crimes since 1794. He thought 
that O Connell could not have been guilty of 
any very overt sedition, when it took about a 
month to establish the charge: he was deeply- 
incensed at hearing that the office of an English 
newspaper had the appearance of being con 
verted into a house of agency for espionage ; he 
was sure that the jury had been packed and the 
bench prejudiced ; and furthermore, honest 
John reproached himself for having encouraged 
Government to proceed, by feeling too sensibly 
O Connell s senseless attacks upon the Saxon. 
This was the general sentiment of the English 
people; but to the League O Connell was fur 
ther recommended by thirty years of opposition 
to the corn-laws, and by his zealous co-opera 
tion in every effort for their repeal, whether in 
or out of Parliament. 

" Under these circumstances, his reception by 
the assembled multitude was one of the most 
magnificent displays of popular enthusiasm ever 
witnessed. He declared himself that he was not 
prepared for it, even by the experience of the 
monster meetings. His speech, the last of any 
permanent interest that he ever delivered, was 
one of the finest oratorical displays of his life. 
He had achieved the object, of which if he had 
not despaired, the cry of repeal would never 
have been raised. He had triumphed gloriously 
and completely on English ground. 

" This event strengthened the suspicions with 
which O Connell had long been regarded by the 
Young Ireland party. It was remarked that he 
began to speak respectfully of the English peo 
ple, and to abate the vehemence of his denunci 
ations against the Saxon. The growing feeling 
of alienation was, however, suspended ; on the 
14th of May he was sentenced to twelve months 
imprisonment and incarceration in Richmond 
Penitentiary, near Dublin. During his confine 
ment every possible indulgence was shown him ; 
and on the 4th of September, 1844, the decision 
of the Irish judges was reversed by the House 
of Lords. 

"O Connell was liberated, but he came out of 
prison an altered man. During his confinement 
the presidency of the Repeal Association had 
been confided to Mr. W. Smith O Brien, mem 
ber for the county of Limerick, a recent convert 
to the cause. The Young Ireland party had 
elected this gentleman as the rival and future 
successor of O Connell, and during the absence 
of the latter from the Association had used all 
possible means to extend his reputation and give 
him influence in the country. In former days 
O Connell would have brooked no rivalry ; but 
imprisonment had broken his spirit, and afforded 



Smith O Brien time to strengthen himself with 
his party. Their jealousy was soon pretty 
manifest ; there were bickerings in public ; there 
was marked coldness in private. A project for 
convening an Irish senate, of very doubtful le 
gality, and still more questionable prudence, 
was abandoned. A ridiculous club, the mem 
bers of which were to wear a still more ridicu 
lous uniform, including a fool s cap, the shape of 
which was the subject of long and learned de 
bate was patronised by the O Brien and jeered 
by the O Connell party. Thus closed the year 
1844, and thus opened the year of 1845. * " 

In this record the most remarkable inci 
dent is the burst of popularity which greeted 
O Connell in England, and this arising very 
much from the feeling, that in the state 
trials he had not fair play that there had 
been some tampering with the Jury, and 
that the Bench was prejudiced against him. 

The last topic, though one dwelt on at the 
time in the papers, could produce no per 
manent effect on the public mind. The 
Court could not avoid some direction to the 
jury on the law of the case, and it would be 
scarce possible to give such without using 
language that implied a reasonable man s 
view of the facts. Whatever the Charge 
had been, this objection could scarcely have 
been escaped. The other is of more impor 
tance. 

In every political trial in Ireland, the 
statement that a jury has been packed is 
made. At one time it used to be made in 
every civil trial, and it is really marvellous 
that, considering the way in which while all 
its privileges are taken advantage of for the 
protection of the accused, it is at the same 
time represented as a mere instrument in 
the hands of power, it has not been got rid 
of altogether. We wish its preservation, 
and for this purpose must do what we can 
to distinguish cases that, without some atten 
tion, may be easily confused, and the mis 
take thus occasioned create no little mis 
chief. What we have to say on the subject 
will be more intelligible when we have told 
in a sentence the course of the agitation 
after O Connell s death. 

After O Connell s death the agitation as 
sumed in some respects a worse aspect. 
Quiet men in vain hoped that the fever of 
excitement in which people had been so 
long kept would be now at an end. Vain 
hope! What had been called Conciliation 
Hall was a house divided against itself. Its 
members separated into two bodies ; the 
one preachers of peace, who held that Ire 
land was to be saved and enriched, and the 



* A Munster Farmer s Reminiscence* of O Con 
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repeal of the Union to be carried by per 
petual payment of rent, still rent, the Catho 
lic rent, the only true rent and by hebdo 
madal speeches ; in short, they seemed to 
believe that all that was wanting was money 
and talk money for the few, talk for the 
multitude. The other party insisted that 
England was not to be thus conquered ; that 
the Irish people should arm ; that talking 
nonsense was not the way to do business ; 
and yet, inconsistently enough, they too 
talked nonsense. That they did. They 
were younger men. Sedition was with 
them a passion that had not yet died away. 
They were not the younger men among 
them were not simulating extinct feelings. 
Compared with the other section of repeal 
ers, this body was the more earnest ; at all 
events, they outbid the others. They called 
on the people throughout the country to arm 
themselves. They threatened all landed 
proprietors who did not join them, that their 
property should be " carried to the national 
treasury." They addressed the soldiery 
and constabulary in language seducing 
them from their allegiance and their duty. 
Under the names of tenure and tenant-right 
they addressed the natural cupidity of the 
peasantry ; distinctions of Celt and Saxon 
were referred to, as if for the purpose of dis 
uniting every family in the land. When a 
successful insurrection in Paris gave birth 
to the French Republic, they sent an em 
bassy to it from Ireland, negotiating for an 
invasion. The genius of O Connell and 
of Wolfe Tone united seemed to meet in 
each of the Confederates thus the war- 
party designated themselves and mark the 
future rulers of Ireland s destinies 

The force of Nature could no further go 
To make a third, she join d the other two. 

We have said that we believe this party 
to have been more in earnest than the other. 
They were, no doubt; many of them mad 
not the less in earnest nor the less dan 
gerous for that. The newspaper press 
greatly aided them ; for, while it spread their 
writings and speeches in every direction, it 
seemed to multiply their numbers. The 
peaceful part of the community in Ireland 
know them to be few. and know that it is 
the same performers who play in different 
parts of the country, and think of them or 
their audiences as little as they do of other 
players or play-going folk. They are re 
garded as a mischief and a nuisance for 
the most part ; but there is no very serious 
thought that they can do any great harm. 
Even when it was known that persons were 
employed through the country to discipline 



disaffected men in military exercises, the 
forbearance of the Government met with 
more than sympathy from the general body 
of the country, who were inclined to laugh 
at the whole thing as a fantastic parody of 
very serious things transacted elsewhere. 
The Government, who had most probably 
more reasons for apprehension than they 
could prudently communicate to the public, 
took such precautions as they could to save 
the city of Dublin from the danger of an 
outbreak. 

In the rural districts of Ireland there was 
much crime. It was not directly connected 
with the Agitation, but it grew in a great 
measure out of the base hopes that the Agi 
tation inspired. Farmers refused or delayed 
to pay their rents. Agents were murdered 
under circumstances that left no doubt that 
men wealthy for their station in life, were 
accomplices or instigators of the crime. 
Through the country there was certainly a 
sort of expectation in the minds of many 
tenants that they might continue to hold their 
lands without paying any rent. The wise 
measures of a Special Commission succeed 
ed in vindicating the law, and it became 
again possible to exercise the rights of pro 
perty. The effect of the Commission was 
to protect the lives of the poor from ruffians 
that overawed the country. A duty as im 
perative as this was to terminate if possible 
the deplorable agitation which each day be 
came more reckless and more fierce. For 
bearance has its limits, and prosecutions 
were commenced against three of the con 
federates. Before these cases were tried a 
new statute applicable to any after cases 
that might arise was passed, and one of the 
persons about to be tried for sedition con 
tinued to issue writings which made him an 
offender under the new Act. It is neces 
sary to state this to render intelligible what 
we have to say on the Jury question, as we 
think some mistakes have arisen from con 
fusing the cases of special and common 
juries. O Brien and Meagher were tried 
for sedition by special juries. In neither 
case was there a verdict. The law of Ire 
land requires unanimity in a jury. As far 
as can be known of these cases, the num. 
bers for a conviction in one were ten to two, 
in the other eleven to one. 

The statement of the juries being packed 
is always the cry of the convicted. In 
special jury cases it does not bear examina 
tion. Under the Act cf 1833, when a special 
jury is obtained, it is formed from a body of 
names selected from what is called the 
jurors book for the year. The jurors book 
contains, or ought to contain, all the names 
of persons qualified to serve on juries. The 
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class from which special jurors are taken 
consist of persons possessing various qualifi 
cations. The lowest money qualification is 
property to the amount of 5000. From 
this class, amounting generally to seven or 
eight hundred, forty-eight names are taken 
by ballot, and this forty-eight is reduced to 
twenty-four, by each of the parties striking 
off twelve names. The object is that the 
twenty-four left shall be men to whom 
neither of the parties can have a reasonable 
objection ; and nothing can be more absurd 
or unreasonable than the kind of outcry 
which is made against the Crown for doing 
what it is absolutely compelled to do. It 
must strike off twelve names, and in such 
case no possible imputation can be fairly 
made against its officers, whatever be the 
politics of the persons whom it strikes off. 
It is not analogous to the challenge, whether 
peremptory or for cause, of a juror on an 
ordinary panel. In O Conncll s case the 
jury was a special jury. The quarrel was 
not with the conduct of the Crown in the 
way in which it reduced the forty-eight to 
twenty-four, but with the way in which the 
jury book itself, from which the forty-eight 
were taken, was made up. The book was 
made up incorrectly, the names of some 
persons who ought to be in the book being 
omitted, and the list from which the forty- 
eight were taken being thus diminished, to 
the disadvantage of the traverser. A ma 
jority of the Court of Queen s Bench in Ire 
land thought they had no means of correct 
ing this. In the formation of a special jury 
it would appear that the Sheriff has abso 
lutely no power. The list from which the 
forty-eight are selected, is supposed to con 
tain the names of all the persons qualified to 
serve ; the persons on the actual panel, and 
the order in which their names occur (an 
important incident), are determined by bal 
lot ; and nothing could be more idle than 
the popular clamour with which the conduct 
of the Crown is assailed in such cases, if it 
were not that such clamour has some effect | 
on weak-minded persons. The juries in 
Smith O Brien s and Meagher s cases were 
special juries. The Crown was accused of 
striking off Roman Catholic jurors. In 
each case, as we said before, it was com 
pelled to strike off twelve. To try it by 
Catholics the Crown must have struck off 
Protestant jurors. As to the question of 
mere prudence, on which after all the 
selection of a special jury as far as there 
could be a selection must have turned, we 
should rather, in cases of the kind, have 
three or four Roman Catholics in the box 
than only one. The chances, if there were 
but one, would be that the opposition of some 



false pride would detach him from his bro 
ther jurors, and that the question of guilt or 
innocence would scarcely be canvassed 
among them that there would be a failure 
of justice because a want of any fair dis 
cussion, and that the result would be a mere 
exhibition of the power of a positive man to 
render ineffective the verdict of the others. 
It is an easy course to ascribe perjury to 
men, but we do not almost in any case re 
gard this as the solution of such a fact as the 
disagreement of a jury. An analysis of the 
respective duties of the juror and the judge 
would make the juror believe that he is to 
receive information from the judge on mat 
ter of law, and communicate it on matters 
of fact ; but to constitute the notion of 
Crime, a consideration of both elements is 
necessary and it may be an actual evasion 
of a difficult duty in a juror one to which 
the law in no case compels him, to find a 
verdict of guilty where he cannot, notwith 
standing a disposition to receive such infor 
mation on the law as it is the judge s duty 
to give believe that the intention which 
constitutes crime exists. The juror s diffi 
culty is not the mere mental process of ana 
lysing the thoughts, but after this analysis 
has been performed for him or by him ; the 
moral one of combining them. In some 
cases that which he has to do is, if he can, 
to call that crime which he has not before 
learned to designate by the name, or a yet 
harder task to overcome the prejudice 
which has hitherto regarded with favour a 
line of conduct which the moral sense does 
not disapprove, but which he is told is a vio 
lation of the law. To protect a man in 
danger to throw your house open as a 
sanctuary of refuge to a person flying from 
pursuit, would seem, so far from being a 
crime, to be rather the subject of natural ap 
probation ; and indefensible as the feeling 
may be, we suspect that were jurors taken 
from the humbler classes of life, it would 
require more reasoning than a prosecuting 
counsel or a directing judge would be at all 
times able to bring to the argument, to per 
suade a juror that a poor man, whose father 
or brother, flying from justice, was protected 
in his house, was punishable as a criminal 
for affording him shelter. We state a case 
in which there can be no doubt that the 
jury should receive, without hesitation, the 
directions of the judge as to the law, but 
where natural feeling will affect each man 
of them with more or less influence, and in 
all probability lead some, if not all of them, 
to look round for excuses to acquit. In po 
litical cases, where the passions become 
strongly inflamed, where words have almost 
a magic power of affecting jhe temper, and 
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reducing the most sober-minded man into a 
state of what is almost like insanity, it is 
certainly going too far to ascribe to wilful 
and deliberate perjury the mind s continu 
ing to move in its accustomed train of 
thought ; and this, after all, is the case of 
the obstinate juror. Their abstract truth 
was not what recommended his religious or 
political dogmas to his mind, and fixed asso 
ciations there which you have no means of 
disturbing or dissolving, so as to form them 
into other combinations of thought, may be 
the standards to which he refers when he 
would determine the innocence or the 
criminality of any particular act- You 
may make crimes by Act of Parliament, 
and you may be right ; but while the ma 
chinery by which you punish them is the 
verdict of a jury, you cannot legislate ef 
fectively by a higher standard of morality 
than the average understanding of the class 
of men from whom jurors are taken can ap 
preciate. If you will punish for treason or 
conspiracy, the traitor or conspirator has 
still the right of saying Be your definitions 
what they may, my protection exists in the 
fact that the class of society from whom my 
judges are taken do not believe your accu 
sation ; or, if you have established the act 
which yqu say proves my guilt, you are 
unable to get them to agree with you in re 
garding it as crime. In prosecutions for 
seditious libel this is more remarkably illus 
trated, as the criminality of the act is much 
more often to be inferred from the state of 
mind of the persons to whom it is addressed 
than from anything in the language itself; 
and in looking over some old volumes of 
State trials, one is frequently at a loss to 
discover why language apparently so inno 
cent was prosecuted at all. In Home 
Tooke s trial, there is no doubt that Lord 
Eldon, who prosecuted, thought the offence 
high treason even after the verdict he 
thought so : suppose, instead of an acquittal, 
that the jury differed that one, for instance, 
agreed with the Attorney General, and was 
for a conviction, would we have a right to 
say that he was a perjured man ? These 
differences of opinion must exist. It is, we 
think, unreasonable in the extreme to as 
sume, without the strongest evidence, that 
there is wilful falsehood in the case ; and 
though it is no doubt attended with some in 
convenience, we think the practical effect of 
requiring unanimity in the jury has been, 
in criminal cases, on the whole beneficial. 
Crime, no doubt, often goes unpunished 
under the present system, but you could 
scarcely change it without introducing the 
worse chance of any examination of the 



conduct of men in power being punished as 
crime. 

We have said that the Government com 
menced prosecutions against three of the Con 
federates for sedition, and that they failed in 
obtaining verdicts against two ; against the 
third, Mr. Mitchel, it was unnecessary to con 
tinue the prosecution, as he was, a few days 
before the trial for sedition was to have 
taken place, convicted of felony under a re 
cent statute, by a common jury. 

The statement of the jury being packed 
is always the cry of the convicted. We 
have shown that in special jury cases it can 
never be true though, in Ireland at least, 
raised in these as in all other cases. The 
fact is, that in all these cases the anxiety of 
the traverser is, that there shall be no ver 
dict, and the case is argued for him as if he 
was in earnest anxious for a fair investiga 
tion and determination of the issue knit be 
tween him and the Crown. His language 
is, "all I want is a fair trial," and the only 
evidence he or his friends will admit of a 
trial having been fair, is that there shall be 
no verdict. In all cases there can be no 
doubt that it is the interest of society that 
there should be a verdict a true verdict, 
and for this purpose that all disturbing ele 
ments should be as far as possible removed. 
The law does not presume such absolute 
impartiality in the sheriff", who selects and 
returns the jury panel, as to deny the par 
ties the opportunity of inquiring into the fact, 
and enabling either of them to have the case 
tried by a jury returned by another officer. 
Where special juries are granted, one of the 
grounds stated bylaw-writers for this devia 
tion from the ordinary course of forming a 
jury is, that " the sheriff might be suspected 
of partiality, though not upon such apparent 
cause as to warrant an exception to him."* 
But while the law guards, as far as it can, 
against any bias in the sheriff s mind, that 
may injuriously affect either party, it is plain 
that to him a large discretion is intrusted, 
and it is his duty to exercise that discretion 
by returning only such jurors as he con 
scientiously thinks will give a true verdict. 
In the year 1833, the act was passed under 
which all juries in Ireland are now formed. 
A list prepared annually by certain tax-col 
lectors unconnected with the sheriff, exhi 
bits the names of all persons entitled by 
property to be on the jurors book for the 
year. In that list must appear the name of 
every man occupying a house worth 20 a 
year. When the law was about being pass- 
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ed, objections were made to a class of per 
sons, subject to every influence calculates 
to warp the judgment, being now for the firs 
time introduced to bear a part in the direc 
administration of justice, any one of whom 
if placed on a jury, would have it in hi; 
power to render abortive law proceeding? 
either civil or criminal. It was said that in 
some parts of the country, numbers must be 
returned in these lists who did not under 
stand one word of English. To this it was 
replied that the sheriff ought not to return 
such persons on any panel that the fac 
of their being eligible by property was no 
enough that he would be subject to being 
fined by the Court, if he placed such pcr~ 
sons on any jury panels. His discretion 
which before was absolute, was now limitec 
to the names he found in the jury book o 
the year. Among these he was to selec 
"good and true men above suspicion." The 
complaint in Mitchel s case is that there was 
any selection. 

At Mitchel s trial there was what is called 
a challenge to the array a statement that 
the jury panel was not impartially formed 
by the sheriff; and it was sought to show 
that it had been formed under the directions 
of the Crown. This allegation was dis 
proved ; but it was established that a more 
respectable jury than is ordinarily returned 
was summoned in this case. In fact, w 
believe the ordinary juries are very care 
lessly formed. There is some distinction 
between the Commission and Quarter Ses 
sions Juries. In the Report of the Commis 
sioners of Judicial Inquiry on the office of 
Sheriff, we are told that " in Dublin with 
respect to petty juries at the Commission and 
Quarter Sessions Courts, panels of those 
descriptions contain about 150 names each. 
A greater degree of attention is paid to the 
formation of Commission petit jury panels 
than of the others, as capital cases are tried 
by them." This Report was drawn up from 
evidence taken in 1828 or 1829, but de 
scribes pretty well a present state of facts. 
Unless the counsel for Mitchel could estab 
lish that a jury was selected for the purpose 
of giving an untrue verdict, it seems to us 
that they would have done absolutely no 
thing. Before the trial the newspapers in 
the interest of the prisoner did all they could 
to influence the jury by arguments address 
ed to their prejudices and their fears. Public 
meetings were held for the purpose. At 
one of them a resolution was passed not un 
likely to be interpreted by the poorer class 
of shop-keepers into a direct threat of the 
consequences to themselves of a finding un 
favourable to the traverser : 



" Resolved That we shall by every means in 
our power, within the law, oppose ourselves to 
this system of jury packing while the protection 
of the law is left us ; and we feel ourselves call 
ed upon to warn the Government not to dare to 
abrogate the Constitution, and drive us beyond 
the limits of endurance. To every inroad on 
our constitutional rights we shall oppose the 
powers of the Constitution, but to manifest and 
avowed tyranny we shall oppose, if necessary, 
our very lives." 

At another meeting the same sentiment 
was expressed in similar language : 

" Resolved That while we are unwilling to 
identify this confederation with all the opinions 
of John Mitchel, we recognise in him a fearless 
and devoted fellow-soldier in the war which we 
are now waging against English oppression. 

" That as such we demand for him a fair trial 
before a fairly selected jury : and if that demand 
be not complied with, and this champion of 
Irish liberty be convicted by a jury selected for 
that purpose, we pledge ourselves to use all 
means, not inconsistent with morality, to bring 
to punishment all parties concerned in the per 
petration of so foul a wrong." 

In such circumstances what was a She 
riff s duty 1 Is it not plain that the class of 
jurors most likely to be injured the poorer 
class of tradesmen and shopkeepers ought 
not to have been summoned 1 Is it not plain 
that it would have been unjust to them to 
place them in the position of being ruined 
by the withdrawal of custom from them; 
for this was among the threats expressed in 
deliberate speeches at these meetings;* and 



* We transcribe the following from a multitude 
of similar threats, issued immediately before 
Mitchel s trial : 

: To the Jurors of Dublin. God s truth has 
been spoken and written by John Mitchel. He has 
proclaimed to the world the labourer s right to live 
in the land of his birth by the sweat of his brow; 
the farmer s right to the fruits of his labour, his 
capital, and his skill. This is God s truth ! 

" Will you, jurors, pronounce, by your verdict, 
God s truth to be a seditious libel a felony ? 

" If you do (which God forbid), then the blood 
of that innocent man of truth, John Mitchel, be on 
you and yours, to all eternity ! 

" The curse of God will fall upon you ! The 
? ate of perjurers and assassins await you ! ! 

" Attend to your oaths, and a true verdict give ! ! 
" ONE OF THE PANEL." 

" We have but one word more to say. If the 
)fficial persons conducting the prosecution do in 
his instance pack a jury of men known to be poli- 
ically opposed to the prisoner, the whole proceed- 
ng is a base and cowardly murder, and shall be 
dearly avenged." United Irishman. 

"John Mitchel shall walk a free man from his 
ail. If by a jury of his countrymen, then so much 
he belter ; he shall have proved the truth on which 
le started that English rule here is an unreality 
vile, horrid dream, a mere goblin of the sense, 
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can there be a doubt with any one, that had 
the Sheriff returned a panel such as is ordi 
narily brought together for the trial of pick 
pockets, the cry would be changed, and were 
Mitchel convicted, that stories of one kind 
or another would be got up, and the Sheriff 
would be described as returning a jury of 
men likely to be bribed by the Government? 
In all criminal trials in all trials, is not 



to which we too long stupidly shrunk submissive, 
thinking it government, and its airy mumblings 
law ; which needed but that one man should spi 
upon and laugh at to exorcise it for ever. And if 
not by a jury, then by the verdict of some thou 
sands of armed citizens, ready to back the defiance 
he will hurl from the felon s dock and by fifties 
of thousands throughout the land, wherever want 
has been and tyranny. Never oh ! never again 
shall the faults of 9S bringdown the just hand of 
an avenging God, in reigns of terror, and tyranny, 
and famines, upon a people ungrateful upon men 
so bewildered or depraved as not to know that to 
be brave is to be truly wise. " Unittd Irishman. 

One of the speakers at a public meeting said 
" He wished to inculcate on them that best of all 
maxims for the love of God to buy rifles (Loud 
cheers.) Lord Clarendon, Her Majesty s chief ex 
ecutioner and jail-keeper in Ireland (a laugh) 
had requested the Orangemen to get guns, to 
slaughter the people of the south ; and when he 
(the speaker) asked them would they turn their 
arms against their neighbours, they told him that 
they would never use them against the people, 
their brothers (Cheers.) [A voice : A cheer for 
the Orangemen of tehanehill Cheers.] At the 
insurrection in Milan one immortal girl had fired 
down eighteen of the soldiers with her rifle 
(Great cheering.) For his part he was determined 
that this struggle should never cease unless with 
his death or the attainment of repeal [A voice: 
So say we all Cheers.] As to himself he 
thought he was nearly a traitor (a laugh) in 
deed, he almost believed he was a felon (renewed 
laughter) but one thing he would say, that if the 
Government attempted to pack a jury against John 
Mitchel they would rue it. (Loud cheers.)" 

Another " He must not be convicted. I shall 
not here insist upon the utter atrocity of any trial 
in Ireland for sedition, or treason, or fe lony, 
to a foreign Government. But it is enough that 
everybody in Ireland knows he cannot be convicted 
in due form of law, or without unprecedented 
roguery in the legal arrangement. No fairly-chosen 
jury of his countrymen can convict him." 

The inference that it was sought to intimidate 
the jury is inevitable; but there are minds to whom 
the admissions of the parties themselves carry more 
conviction than any reasoning, and we therefore 
think it right to quote the acknowledgments of 
The Irish Felon. A principal writer in that pa 
per, in addressing the clubs after the trial, says, 
"Let us not be foolish enough to imagine that we can 
frighten the Government, by pretending to strength 
that we do not really possess. There is no more 
absurd principle than the intimidation principle. 
I felt this in those days when you marched through 
the streets of Dublin", believing that terror could 
do for Mitchel s jury what conscience could not, 
and frighten them into giving that verdict which 
truth, not interest, would dictate." The Irish 
Felon, July 8th. 



the great object to exclude as much as 
possible the element of chance, and to 
consult the peace of society by deter 
mining, with as near an approach to cer 
tainty as possible, the guilt or innocence of 
the party accused ? Is it not suggested by 
those who complain of the constitution of 
the jury panel, that any other verdict was 
possible from a jury, however constituted ? 
Remember his language " Whatever has 
been said or done by the most disaffected per 
son in all Ireland against the existence of the 
party which calls itself the Government, no 
thing can go too far for me. Whatever pub 
lic treasons there are in the land, I have sto 
mach for them all." The wild hope of an 
acquittal does not seem to have entered into 
any one s mind ; such chance, as no doubt 
existed for the prisoner, if some one man 
was found resisting all evidence resisting 
even the statement by Mitchel s own counsel 
of his client s guilt was all that could be 
reckoned on. The complaint in reality re 
solves itself into another, much more intel 
ligible. The grievance is not the being tried 
by a packed jury, but the being tried at all. 
In the course of the very week in which 
Mitchel was tried, the counsel for Mr. 
Meagher, speaking in the Queen s Bench 
for his client, referred to the constitution of 
the juries in Smith O Brien s and Meagher s 
cases, and complained of the fact of no Ro 
man Catholics being left on Meagher s jury, 
while one or two were left on Smith 
O Brien s, and attributed the distinction to 
the fact of Meagher s being a Roman Catho 
lic. " The Attorney-General left Roman 
Catholics on Mr. O Brien s jury because he 
was a Protestant ; but when he came to try 
Mr. Meagher, who was a Roman Catholic, 
eleven jurors of his persuasion were struck 
off."* It is not surprising that in a desperate 
case counsel should snatch at any topics ; but 
the same grievance was urged in a deliberate 
resolution, at a public meeting, with the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin in the chair, two 
days before Mitchel s trial : 

"Resolved That we reprobate in the most 
solemn manner the removal of Catholics from 
:he juries empanelled to try Catholics, and the 
contrary practice pursued when a Protestant is 
on his trial, and that this practice is unconstitu 
tional and unjust, and must result in tyranny." 

This resolution was carried unanimously, 
and yet the very same persons are those who, 
"n a few days after, complain that Mitchel. 



* Butt s Speech in Meagher s Case. 
Evening Mail, May 20. 
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a Protestant, is tried exclusively by Protes 
tants. How long will it be possible, in such 
a country, to preserve even the forms of 
liberty ? Can there be a doubt that, be a 
Sheriff Protestant or Catholic, it would be at 
all events his duty to guard against such 
persons, so utterly incapable of honest rea 
soning, being placed on juries, and that in 
any panel he returned, he should delibe 
rately exclude every member whatever of 
those associations. In Ireland it would seem 
that language has been in some way so 
wholly divorced from thought, that we think 
it probable the obvious contradictions in the 
propositions we have quoted, with the com 
plaint of Mitchel, a Protestant, being tried 
by Protestants, may never have struck the 
speakers in their glaring inconsistency. We 
have ourselves heard declaimers against the 
way in which these Irish trials were con 
ducted say, that they would not take fifty 
pounds to serve on one of the juries nay 
more, we know with an approach to cer 
tainty, that Catholics have avoided serving 
on the very panels from which they com 
plain that Catholics are excluded. We pro 
test that, in a case of which the difficulties 
do not seem to be sufficiently appreciated, 
the Sheriff seems to us to have steered his 
way safely and well ; and that if there were 
cause of complaint, it has been altogether 
owing to the efforts made, previous to the 
trial, to overawe the persons whose duty it 
was to form the panel, and yet more, the 
jurors who might try the cause. A mixed 
jury would, we think, on all accounts, have 
been better nay, we cannot conceive any 
jury, not overawed by the tyranny of the 
clubs and the public meetings under their 
control, hesitating to convict Mitchel ; but to 
try the case at all, preserving even the sha 
dow of constitutional forms, was as far as As 
sociation and Confederation and Corporation 
meetings could effect the mischief they medi 
tated, all but impossible. The Sheriff re 
turned his panel of 150. Eighty persons 
answered as their names were called. Of 
these 20 were struck off by the traverser, 
and 39 by the Attorney-General. The tra- 
verser s right of challenge is this 20 pe 
remptorily, and as many more as he can 
show cause against. He struck off no one 
for cause some evidence, slight, no doubt, 
of the fairness of the jury. The Attorney- 
General is a Catholic, and of the 39 he struck 
off eleven were Catholics. Of the 39 per 
sons removed from the jury we know no 
thing ; it is to be presumed for the Attorney- 
General that he had good cause for their 
removal. The strict legality of the course 
pursued by the Attorney-General is not dis 



puted, and of its prudence he alone could be 
the sufficient judge. 

The Attorney-General s is scarcely the 
same arbitrary right of challenge as the 
prisoner s. The law gives him what would 
seem a far more limited right than that of 
the prisoner, while in actual practice his 
setting aside jurors is scarcely distinguisha 
ble from the arbitrary challenge of the pri 
soner, and from the very large number of 
jurors on modern panels, enables him to try 
a case by whichever among the number he 
likes, when the prisoner s twenty are deduct 
ed from the panel. 

"This privilege of peremptory challenges, 
though granted to the prisoner, is denied to the 
king by the Statute 33 Edward I. sec. 4, which 
enacts that the king shall challenge no jurors 
without assigning a cause certain to be tried and 
approved by the Court; however, it is held that 
the king need not assign his cause of challenge 
till all the panel is gone through, and unless 
there cannot be a full jury without the person so 
challenged; and then, and not sooner, the king s 
counsel must show the cause, otherwise the juror 
shall be sw r orn."* 

If this view of the law be just, it is plain 
that the Attorney-General has no right what 
ever to bid any juror stand by, except he in 
his conscience believes that there is some 
such cause as would be admitted by triers 
as good ground of challenge, should it be 
come necessary for him to state it to the 
Court. No idle conjecture as to the proba 
bility of his finding for the prisoner can have 
place here. If Blackstone s doctrine be 
right, a challenge on the part of the Crown 
can be but for cause, and the Counsel for the 
Crown who bids a juror stand by, without 
himself being convinced that there is ground 
for challenge which he could sustain, is 
violating his trust. We do not believe that 
any juror has, in this trial of Mitchel, been 
put aside on the sole ground of being a Ro 
man Catholic. Such cause could not be 
sustained. And even supposing that the 
Attorney-General has the same capricious 
right of challenge with the prisoner, it is not 
possible to impute to the present Attorney- 
General for Ireland himself a Roman 
Catholic the kind of prejudice against 
Roman Catholics which this charge would 
involve. The Statute of Edward I., entitled 
" He that challengeth a jury or juror for the 
king, shall show his cause," is that on which 
is founded the statement of legal and consti 
tutional writers, that the Crown has no right 
of peremptory challenge. As, however, the 
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Courts have said that the only object of the 
Statute was that trials should not be delayed 
by challenges on the part of the Crown, the 
practice has been to allow the challenge 
wherever delaying the trial is not the conse 
quence of allowing it, so that the advantage 
to the subject of thus limiting the Crown s 
right is of about the same value as the Anti 
quary s proof that the laws of Scotland did 
not admit of imprisonment for debt was to the 
officers of Hector M Intyre s regiment. The 
imprisonment was not for the actual debt, 
but for contumacy, in disobeying the king s 
court, that ordered its payment : the Attor 
ney-General does not challenge the juror, he 
only bids him stand by, which has, now that 
panels consist occasionally of many hundred 
names, precisely the same effect.* The 
right of compelling the Crown to go at once 
into its cause of challenge, as each juror was 
objected to, was pressed with great strength 
in Home Tooke s trial ; the exceeding dis 
advantage to the prisoner of the large jury 
panel in Tooke s case 228 were summoned 
was felt by the Court, and the Attorney- 
General (Sir John Scott, afterwards Lord 
Eldon) withdrew all his challenges. It is 
too late to dispute the Attorney-General s 
right of bidding jurors stand by. The same 
arguments that had been adduced in Tooke s 
case were again urged in Quigley s, and 
afterwards in Frost s. The matter indeed is 
so settled, that it is probable the Court in 
Frost s case would not have heard it re- 
argued, but that the statute of Edward had 
been repealed and re-enacted, and this gave 
the opportunity of reconsidering the matter 
with reference to the latter statute. f The 



* " LORD CHIEF-JUSTICE EYRE The Crown 
has no peremptory challenge; but the course is 
that, the Crown may challenge as the names are 
called over, and is not bound to show the cause 
of the challenge till the panel is gone through ; 
that is the course of proceeding which is now so 
established, that we must take it to be the law of 
the land ; at the same time I feel, that the circum 
stance which is become absolutely necessary, of 
making the panels vastly more numerous than they 
were in ancient times might give to the Crown on 
improper advantage arising out of that rule ; and 
whenever we shall see that improper advantage at 
tempted to be taken, it will be for the serious con- 
sideration of the Court whether they will not put 
it into some course to prevent that advantage being 
taken. I do not perceive at present that there is 
any complaint that an ill use has been made of this 
power in this instance. How many have been 
challenged on the part of the Crown ? Seven. 

" LORD CHIEF JUSTICE EYRE. Therefore, I say, 
it does not appear to me that any improper advan 
tage has been taken." State Trials, Vol. 26. 

f In Ireland the matter is perhaps open to argu 
ment, as the language re-enacting the statute of 
Edward I. is different in England and Ireland. 



state of .society in Ireland renders it neces 
sary for the Crown to exert this prerogative 
more extensively than, if it could be avoided, 
can be at all prudent. In political trials, 
where the positions of the prosecutor and 
traverser are in truth often reversed, and 
where the Government of the day may be 
regarded as itself on its trial, the effect of the 
verdict on the public mind is of much more 
moment than any other consideration ; and 
the notion that by any arrangement the tra 
verser is deprived of any advantage that he 
ought to have, or might reasonably reckon 
on having, is calculated to deprive a verdict, 
however just, of any great value, further 
than as it exhibits the power of dealing with 
an individual case. 

We think, with Judge Perrin, that the 
j present practice presses unreasonably on 
traversers, and wish that his suggestion on 
the subject could be adopted : 

I "I think," says he, "the principle on which 
| special juries are struck might be beneficially 
| extended to criminal cases. I think there ought 
I to be a right of peremptory challenge to the same 

extent twenty both in the Crown and the 
i accused in all cases, the names upon the panel 

being drawn from a box, as in the civil court."* 

In Ireland the seeming injustice of the 
| present rule was very much felt more 
j especially in misdemeanour cases, where 
the prisoner has no right to challenge, and 
J where the prosecutor, being allowed to set 
| jurors by, has all the advantages of a chal- 
| lenge without being obliged to state the 
grounds on which his challenge rests. He 
can, in fact, try his case by any jury he 
pleases. In prosecutions by private indi 
viduals, the rights of the Crown are exer 
cised by the individuals prosecuting, and 
in this class of cases there was no limit to 
the abuse which this privilege gave. When 
Judge Perrin practised in the north-east 
circuit, he was very much employed in the 
! defence of prisoners, and he tells us that at 
I that time, and for twenty years afterwards, 
j there was no such thing as a public prose- 
; cution in Ireland in which there was not 
j also a private prosecutor with an agent, and 
| often counsel, engaged to act with the 
! Attorney-General and the counsel employed 
I by him. " In party cases prosecuted by 
the Crown, it was a constant practice to 



Lords Reports. Crime in Ireland, 1S39, page 
1059. In Frost s case (1840) the Sheriff returned 
the panel alphabetically. The names were, by 
consent of the Crown and the prisoner, called, not 
according to the order in the list, but by ballot,and 
the challenger then taken. 
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have a private agent and counsel ; coun 
sel, as the phrase was, to watch the 
counsel for the Crown. " So late as 1839, 
Mr. Justice Perrin could not say whether 
the custom did not still continue. The 
Crown-Solicitor for the circuit had not of 
course the local knowledge of the private 
tigent, and though he was the official person 
through whom objections to jurors were 
made, he yielded, as a matter of course, to 
such suggestions as were given him by 
persons always more interested in the re 
sults of particular prosecutions than in the 
purity of the general administration of jus 
tice. The effect of arbitrarily setting aside 
jurors was not so much that unfair verdicts 
were given, as that it could not be said that 
there was a satisfactory trial. 

" As to the jurors," says Judge Perrin, " it 
must be disagreeable to a man to be set aside. 
He must feel it as a kind of stigma ; but that is 
a trivial matter compared with the general im 
pression it creates as to the administration of 
justice, where it is injurious as tending to create 
a feeling that the verdict is not the result of a 
cool, deliberate, and impartial trial, but may have 
been affected by the opinions of particular indi 
viduals designedly put on the jury. But the 
most important point of view is the real effect 
which it is calculated to have on the administra 
tion of justice, tt enables the prosecutor, espe 
cially in misdemeanour cases, to set aside any 
jurors that he pleases to avoid, and prevent a 
vigilant, searching, impartial, penetrating inquiry 
by persons whom he thinks able and likely to 
institute it, if he considers his case an infirm one ; 
besides, that it gives him this advantage where 
there is a fixed panel, that he can set aside ad 
libitum, in order to arrive at and obtain indi 
viduals whom he may wish to put on persons 
having a known bias or prejudice injurious to 
the accused. In misdemeanour cases, where 
the accused has no peremptory challenge, it 
amounts to packing a jury." 

In one case, where O Connell as counsel 
for a private prosecutor had an opportunity 
of exercising the rights of the Crown, he set 
aside the fifty-two first jurors who answered 
to their names. " It was," said he in the 
House of Commons (August 2, 1833), " an 
issue on which no man would think of chal 
lenging a juror in England, but unhappily 
in Ireland the case was widely different. 
Such was the state of the panel for the 
county of Cork, that I was obliged to set 
aside iifty-two jurors before there was to be 
found a juror impartial enough to try the 
issue." This was a case of misdemeanour 
in which the traverser had no right of chal 
lenge, and where O Connell selected his 
jury from a panel of 800 persons. In this 
case, on his own showing, the law was 
practically different from what its adminis 



tration would have been in England. Under 
the letter of the law or its interpretation 
the same incident might have occurred in 
either country ; but till very lately, a more 
serious grievance was peculiar to Ireland. 
The old law-books, in speaking of the 
prisoner s right of peremptory challenge, 
describe it as given in favorem vita, and 
this led the Irish Courts to the inference 
that it was only to be allowed in capital 
cases. The privilege was by them confined 
to capital cases, till a case arose which Mr. 
Whiteside and Mr. Napier insisted on being 
brought before the House of Lords, which 
decided against the Irish practice. This 
was so late as 1844. Till then, therefore, 
any plea of the Crown, not capital, was 
tried by a jury in the formation of which 
the accused had no voice whatever, and 
where the power of the Crown had scarcely 
any limit. Mr. O Connell has told us that 
when he practised on the Munster Circuit, 
the interference of magistrates for the pur 
pose of forming juries likely to be unfavour 
able to prisoners, was such that he com 
plained of it to the counsel for the Crown, 
and that it then ceased, or at least was not 
exercised to the same extent. When Mr. 
Perrin was Attorney-General, he directed 
that no person should be set aside unless 
there was a substantive objection to him ; 
that the Crown-Solicitors should not dele 
gate their power, and that they should at 
the end of the circuit communicate to him 
the names of all persons set aside, and the 
causes. Sir Michael O Loghlen, when 
Attorney-General, went even further. He 
held that the Crown had no right of peremp 
tory challenge, and his opinion was that the 
construction of the statute of Edward I. 
which construction allows the Crown the 
power to order jurors to stand by, without 
assigning any cause of challenge till the 
panel is exhausted was not a sound one, 
and he gave directions to the Crown-Soli 
citors in accordance with these views. We 
transcribe his letter to the Crown-Solici 
tors : 

" It is not my wish that you should exercise 
the privilege of setting aside a juror, except in 
cases in which a juror is connected with the 
parties in the case. You will not set aside any 
juror on account of his political or religious 
opinions, and you will be pleased in every case 
in which you may consider it necessary to set 
aside a juror to make a note of the objection." 

Nothing could have been more calcu 
lated to confirm hirn in the prudence of the 
course he adopted than its effects. 

"While Attorney-General for Ireland," he 
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tells us, " I tried many persons of notoriou 
political opinions by persons connected with the 
Associations to which they belonged, and in 
most instances I got verdicts. I tried several 
persons for processions against the provisions ol 
the Procession Act by persons known to belong 
to the Society of Orangemen, and I got several 
convictions, and scarcely ever had an instance 
of a just complaint of a verdict: I tried several 
persons for riots, connected with the opposition 
to tithes, by jurors who were notoriously opposed 
to the payment of tithes themselves, and I got 
convictions."* 

This result we should have anticipated ; 
and we even agree with Sir Michael in the 
feeling that dictated his reply to what was 
meant to be a test question. 

"Suppose an attack by the members of one 
sect of religion on the members of another, or 
by the members of one political party on an 
other, do you think that the administration of 
justice would be aided by allowing those per 
sons to try the cause whose opinions on either 
side, religious or political, were strongly excit 
ed?" "I think there is a choice of difficulties. 
I think the moral effect of allowing the jurors to 
be sworn as they are returned by the sheriff , and 
as they come to the book, unless there is good 
cause of challenge, would be better thun the ex 
ercise of a right of challenge without assigning 
any cause." 

A letter from Mr. Tickell, Crown-counsel 
on the Home-Circuit, is quoted by Sir M. 
O Loghlen as confirming his impression: 
" The jurors, in what might be called party 
cases, honestly discharged tlieir duty." He 
states the number of trials for three assizes 
after Sir Michael s rule had been acted on, 
and says, " Out of the whole of these cases 
I could not fix on a dozen in which I should 
have differed from the jurors, nor do I recol 
lect half a dozen in which I thought the 
Crown had any reason to complain." The 
fierce agitation, however, of our day had not 
then commenced. The thought of living as 
a distinct nation, governed by different laws, 
was not then the doctrine of the press. 
O Loghlen s rule was certainly of more easy 
application in all cases where there was a 
distinct breach of a positive law than if he 
had to deal with " seditious libel," where the 
very essence of the offence is the effect 
which the prosecuted matter has a tendency 
to produce on other minds, and where what 
is innocent in one state of public feeling may 
in another be the deepest guilt. Of this class 
of questions Sir Michael was fortunate enough 
to have no experience at least we do not 
remember during his time any prosecution 



* Lords Report. State of Crime in Ireland, 
1839, p. 1162. 



for libel. Our own impression is very strong 
that a mixed jury would be far safer for the 
Crown than any other. In the jury-box, as 
elsewhere, there is no duty of citizenship 
that Roman Catholics will not honestly and 
fearlessly discharge; but Roman Catholics 
or Protestants, members of the clubs and as 
sociations, the legality of which is involved 
in the very questions knit between the Crown 
and the traverser, we think should be ex 
cluded. In such cases the challenge might 
with great advantage to society be at once 
made " for cause," and openly gone into. 
The result of a few such challenges might 
show that there is something to be said for 
the forbearance of the Attorney-General, in 
not communicating his grounds of objection, 
and prove that his instructions to the persons 
acting for the Crown, not to set any man 
aside on the single ground of his religion, 
had been strictly complied with. The plan, 
however, suggested by Judge Perrin of the 
names of the panel being drawn from a box 
as in the civil court, and a peremptory right 
of challenging the same fixed number given 
to the Crown and to the traverser, would go 
further to removing all real objections to the 
constitution of a jury than any other that has 
been proposed. 

The enormity of the offences in Mitchel s 
and such cases, has been so great as to pro 
voke sober men into calling for martial law 
a course not unreasonable when the object 
of Government is to interrupt avowed prepa 
rations for civil war, and in all respects bet 
ter than any violation of the existing forms 
of the administration of justice any manage 
ment in the selection of juries further than 
guarding against accused men being tried 
by accomplices or any overstraining the 
ordinary law for the purpose of punishing 
particular delinquents. For martial law 
there is as yet no necessity. With respect 
to juries there can be little doubt of their 
doing their duty when a clear case of crime 
is established of any warping of the law 
for the purpose of making cases of construc 
tive crime, there can be no fear whatever. 
3ur apprehension is in the other way. Our 
fear is that men guilty of felony under the 
ate Act may be indicted but for sedition 
as to proceed under the late Act for felony, 
committed by spoken words, requires in 
formations to be sworn within a certain time 
six days after such speech ; and that 
&gt;ersons guilty of actual treason may be but 
ndicted for felony. In cases where the in- 
Jictment is for sedition, and where the evi 
dence establishes the higher crime of felony 
&gt;r treason, in which the lesser one, accord- 
ng to the principles of the law of England 
merges, the grand jury may throw out the 
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bills, or the petit jury be instructed to ac 
quit.* We cannot but remember Lord El- 
don s vindication of his own course, in in 
dicting the members of political societies in 
1794 for High Treason : 

" As Attorney-General and public prosecutor, 
I did not think myself at liberty to let down the 
character of the offence. The mass of evidence, 
in my judgment, was such as ought to go to the 
jury for their opinion, whether they were guilty 
or not guilty of TREASON. Unless the whole 
evidence was laid before the jury, it would have 
been impossible that the country could ever have 
been made fully acquainted with the danger to 
which it was exposed, if these persons and the 
societies to which they belonged, had actually 
met in that national convention, which the pa 
pers seized proved that they were about to hold, 
and which was to have superseded parliament it 
self; and it appeared to me more essential to 
securing the public safety that the whole of 
these transactions should be published than that 
any of these individuals should be convicted. 
They too, who were lawyers and judges, having 
stated their opinion that these were cases of 
High Treason, I could not but be aware what 
blame would have been thrown on the law offi 
cers of the Crown, if they had been indicted for 
misdemeanour, and the evidence had proved a 
case of High Treason, which, proved, would have 
entitled them to an acquittal for the misdemea 
nour. ! 

The inconvenience of this principle of 
law is so great that we doubt whether legis 
lation should not be directed against the 



actual war against the very thought of so 
ciety itself. The theory of the present 
agitators is this, that no existing laws are 
binding on Ireland. Repeal of the Union 
is not what is now wanted that is described 
to have been a mere humbug a trick 
worthy of O Connell and the moral-force 
impostors of days that are with the years 
before the flood. English dominion was at 
all times an usurpation. No laws that it 
has enacted, or could enact, had any bind 
ing force on conscience. The Irish parlia 
ment of 1782, or any other period, was no 
better than it ought to be : 

" Repeal in its vulgar meaning," says one of 
these gentlemen, " I look upon as impracticable . 
by any mode of action whatever, and the con 
stitution of 82 as absurd, worthless, and worse 
than worthless. The English Government will 
lever concede or surrender it to any species of 
moral force whatever, and the country peasantry 
will never arm and fight for it, neither will I." 

In language of great power the writer de- 
cribes his purpose to be to unite with the 
question of Repeal, which he admits to have 
some interest for the town population, an 
other which is likely to act on the rural pea 
santry : 

" I want to ally the town and country. Re 
peal is the question of the town population ; 
the land-tenure question is that of the country 
peasantry. Both combined, taking each in its 



sist in the furtherance of justice rather | 
than against its application in a particular j 
case. In an able work of Mr. Hudson s^: it 
is strongly urged on the Legislature to get 
rid of some of the old maxims which aris 
ing in a different state of society, are now 
often only known by consequences which 
can never be perfectly avoided, so long as 
the maxim is recognised as law. At present 
it would appear that a seditious disturber of 
the peace has no bad chance of escape, if 
he can prove that his offence amounts to 
treason " and then," in Lord Eldon s 
words, " the country would not tolerate, and 
ought not to tolerate, that their lives should 
be put in jeopardy by another indictment for 
High Treason." " 

Ireland to judge of it by some of its 
newspapers, and to exclude all other evi 
dence presents the most daring determina 
tion that has ever been expressed to declare 



"The Act guards against the danger of such 
Felony, as is created by the Act merging in Trea 
son, but makes no provision as to Sedition. 

t Twiss s " Life of Lord Eldon," vol. i., p. 2S4. 

j Hudson s " Landlord and Tenant" Preface. 

VOL. IX. 21 



You may think it a pity to crush and abolish the 
present noble race of landowners. * * * 
What ! is your sympathy for a class so great 
and your sympathy for a whole people so small ? 
* * It is a mere question between a people 
and a class between a people of eight millions 
and a class of eight thousand. * * The 
rights of property may be pleaded. No one has 
a higher respect for the rights of property than 
I have, but I do not class among them the rob 
ber s right, by which the lands of this country 
are holden in fee of the British Crown."* 

In another Number of the same journal 
from which our quotation is made, the same 
writer says 

" We hold the present existing Government 
of this Island, and all existing rights of proper 
ty in our soil, to be mere usurpation and tyran 
ny, and to be null and void as of moral effect, 
and our purpose is to abolish them utterly, or 
lose our lives in the attempt. The right found 
ed on conquest, and affirmed by laws made by 
the conquerors themselves, we regard as no 
other than the right of the robber on a larger 
scale." 
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And in a paper 



entitled the " Faith of a 



Felon," by the same writer, there is a fur 
ther development of the plan by which he 
would carry his theories into practical ef 
fect : 

"Here," says he, "is the Confession and Faith 
of a Felon. 

" Years ago I perceived that the English con 
quest consisted of two parts combined into one 
whole : the conquest of our liberties the con 
quest of our lands. 

"I saw clearly that the reeonquest of our 
liberties would "be incomplete and worthless 
without the reconquest of our lands would not 
necessarily involve or produce that of our lands, 
and could not, on its own means, be possibly 
achieved; while the reconquest of our lands 
would involve the other would at least be com 
plete in itself, and adequate to its own purposes, 
and could possibly, if not easily, be achieved. 

" The lands were owned by the conquering race, 



ther harvest had found its way into the light. * * 
Upon the appropriation of this first part there 
could be no quibble, and should be tolerated no ar 
gument. If any man say nay, and put forth his 
hand upon the people s food, their answer should 
j be the pike-point or the bullet. The uses of the 
1 surplus is a legitimate subject for deliberation. 
To direct the expenditure of 40,000,000 of 
money to an Irish Government just come to 
power must be a task of great complexity and 
anxiety. England, Italy, France, and Prussia, 
have had their peasant-insurrections, their wars 
for the possession of the soil. Ireland s is at 
last at hand." 

In another paragraph of tho same date, 
the Nation, speaking of the " Protestant 
Repeal Association," says 

" Let them calculate for their fellow-Protestants 
the value and uses of one Irish harvest, and place 
against it all the miserable subsidies and stipends 
England gives or can give the wealth this soil 



or by traitors of the conquered race, hey were gro tvs, and the resources hidden under it; let 
occupied by the native people, or by settlers who , hem co!kte for them the ]awg of the , and and the 
had mingled and merged j f nature and ask them to decide whether 

"I selected as the mode of reconquest to re- th fer retaining a tithe of the produce for 

fuse payment of rent and resist process of eject- the J/ Chnrch or th * whole O f it for themselves, 



ment. 

"In that mode I determined to effect the re- 
conquest, and staked on it all my hopes here and 
hereafter my hopes of an effective life and an 
eternal epitaph. * * The opinions then 
stated, and which 1 yet stand firm to, are these, 
that the occupying tenants of the soil of Ire 
land ought, on principle, to refuse all rent to the 
present usurping proprietors, until the people, 
the true proprietors (or lords paramount in legal 
parlance), have, in National Congress or Conven 
tion, decided what rents they are to pay, and to 
whom they are to pay them. 

" And that the people, on grounds of policy 
and economy, ought to decide (as a general rule 
admitting of reservations) that those rents shall 
" to themselves the people, for public pur- 
3, and for the behoof of them, the entire 
general people."* 

In the Nation of July 1, 1848, is a paper 
entitled " The Value of an Irish Harvest," 
fr om which we quote a few sentences : 

" There is growing to-day on Irish soil 
80,000,000 worth of produce, by the reckoning 
of the best accountants. * * To our minds if 
these 80,000,000 were boldly taken advantage 
of, a new foundation for life might be laid in 
Ireland. Let us suppose the thing to be tried 
let us suppose a thousand clubs of 300 men spread 
over Ireland ; their club-rooms over against every 
barrack in town and country their scouts spy 
ing through every pass their thousands batta- 
lioned through every city their Irish League a 
Council of 300 honest men clear-headed and 
brave, what great purposes might not a regene 
ration-fund of 80,000,000 be turned to ? Less 
than one-half of it would feed the people till ano- 



The Irish Felon, July 8, 184S. 



their Church, their children, and their neigh 
bours." 

In the Tribune (another Dublin paper), of 
the same date, the same doctrine is advo 
cated. A writer of considerable talent, and 
zeal worthy of a better cause than that to 
which he has given himself, complains of 
the apathy of the members of the Clubs : 

" Why is it that you are idle when industry 
would be most effective ? " [Industry ! But the 
next sentence exhibits what " industry " means.] 
" The long talked-of harvest is approaching, 
and I ask you, are you preparing to reap it ? * * 
In summer we say. wait for autumn ; take heed 
lest in autumn we say, wait for spring when is 
an opportunity of use ? when you are prepared 
to avail yourselves of it. You, or at all events 
your leaders, calls this coming harvest an op 
portunity are they prepared to lead, and are 
you prepared to follow ? Let them think well on 
it, for the sin of murder will be on their souls if 
they shrink ; let you think of it, for if you falter, 
the Lord, in his justice, will appoint you the 
suicide s hell. Better to die on your foemen s 
bayonets in the cause of freedom, than to live 
another year like the last in a rotting Province. 
* * What we want most in Ireland is WILL. * * 
The people wish but they do not will. The men 
who go to a public meeting, and cheer every sen 
timent which pleases them, may continue their 
attendance at meetings until their hair is grizzled, 
and no good come of it. But the men who go 
out on a hill-side, or get behind a strong barri 
cade, and remain in silent determination to take 
that which would not be given, must find that 
their will is synonymous with triumph. * * 
When this much-talked-of harvest is come, are 
you prepared to reap it ? " " Repeal," we quote 
from another article in the same paper, " Repeal 
is useless, unless it be preceded by a great social 
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revolution. If the landlord class has been pre 
viously routed, and if the land returns into the 
hands of the rightful owners, then repeal may 
possibly be of some advantage. It may be the 
first step towards complete independence." 

We think there is more to alarm those 
who are anxious for the preservation of 
society in this plot of seizing the crops than 
in any other, or in all the others suggested, 
because that something of the kind is prac 
ticable has been already experienced in 
Ireland in the tithe-disputes some fifteen or 
sixteen years ago. The possession of the 
land and the property in the existing crops 
is, of course, the farmer s, and that he^should 
retain both without paying anything till ex 
torted by legal process, is no doubt easily 
possible that the country may be kept in 
such a state as to render the execution of 
any legal process dangerous to the subordi 
nate ministers of the law, and to the agents 
and stewards of the landed proprietors, is 
too certainly feasible. The Dublin agita 
tors are little likely to get one shilling of 
what the close-fisted farmer may withhold 
from his landlord, either on the pretence of 
a payment into the national treasury or any 



other ; but we have some fear of their would effect is now acknowledged bv the 



playing some such game on their own ac 
count, and impossible as is its ultimate suc 
cess, yet if a sturdy resistance to rent were 
continued even for a few months, the inte 
rest on the debts of the landed proprietors 
being unpaid, there would be immediate 
law-proceedings for the sale of the lands, 
and in this way an extensive change of pro 
perty would be accomplished. We fear not 
for the success of any contemplated plan of 
revolution ; but for what seems to us a very 
probable consequence, not distinctly con 
templated by these workers of mischief, and 
which, if we know anything of the relations 
of Irish society, must be ruinous to all. 



we have given, though selected for a differ 
ent purpose, prove that the journals are 
written with a degree of power that cannot 
but work on the minds of their readers. 
The earlier volumes of the Nation, and 
indeed all but the very latest, were 
comparatively free from the faults which 
now taint it, in common with the other jour 
nals from which our extracts are taken. 
These writings are likely to debase the ima 
gination, by bringing before it for ever 
scenes of ferocity, familiarizing it with evil, 
and thus depriving us of the best if not 
the only means of educating a people 
into a sense of their proper humanity. In 
some countries every word of the language 
is degraded by some vile association of 
ideas, so that truth cannot be communicated 
without the suggestion of falsehood, and thus 
the most efficient instrument of civilization 
is a weapon in the hands of its most danger 
ous enemies. 

: You taught me language," says Caliban, " and, 

my profit on t 
Is, I know how to curse." 

A more extensive change then Repeal 



leaders of the agitation, and the leaning of 
most seems to be for a Republic. We be 
lieve that a dream of actual occupation in 
the business of a Provisional Government has 
seized on the minds of some of these men ; 
that with a view of hurrying things to some 
such issue was the organization of the coun 
try by means of local clubs devised, and 
with this view does it appear to us that the 
purpose of seizing on property has been re 
cently announced. A repeal of the Union, 
such as was preached for a few years, met 
with many advocates ; and their number 
was not diminished among men of property, 
from the notion that the relations of Irish 



We disregard what the Republican jour- | society were not understood in England, and 
nals call their war department directions j that property would be better preserved by 
for street-warfare, raising barricades, mak 
ing gunpowder, spiking cannon, &c. These 
things cannot be safely despised, nor will 
they of course by those whose duty it is to 
watch for the peace of society ; but even 
suppose some outbreak and an effort to re 
act the scenes of Paris, we do not think the 
actual evil of this so great as the pollution 
of the public mind by familiarizing it with 
the atrocities dwelt on with insane delight 
in these publications. A street-riot, an hour 
of pillage and of massacre, is as nothing com 
pared to the evil done in a different way. 
These newspapers are the chief literature, 
we fear, that circulates among a large 
class of society, and even the extracts 



the Irish gentry managing their own affairs. 
This class has been now taught that the vio 
lent seizure of property is among the ob 
jects of the revolutionists. To the revo 
lutionists it would not answer to have in the 
new Irish Parliament the same order of 
men that formed the Irish Parliaments of the 
days of old. " A mighter passion nerves 
Ireland to-day than that of merely repealing 
the Act of Union. Not the constitution that 
Tone died to abolish, but the constitution 



that Tone died to obtain, 



the soil of 



Ireland for the people of Ireland." We do 
not think it fair to argue from the language 
of any one of the agitators as to the opinions 
of the others still less as to the existence of 
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any consistent plan of the constitution of the 
future Government of Ireland but that all 
landed property shall be taken from the pre 
sent proprietors has for the last month past 
not before been preached in every one of 
the revolutionary journals ; and this must 
have the effect of separating from the cause 
of Repeal that section of land-owners who 
every now and then, when provoked by the 
course of legislation on the Poor Laws, ex 
pressed an opinion that a Parliament in Dub 
lin would have saved the country from mea 
sures which they in vain deprecated. 

The organization of Clubs through the 
country is one which at the moment creates 
great alarm. It will not, however, succeed. 
We do not so much rely on the power of the 
legislature to put down these mischievous 
assemblies as a common nuisance, or on the 
clergy effectually discouraging them for it 
will not be easy for legislation to draw a 
line of distinction between assemblies that 
ought not to be interfered with and these 
clubs, and there is a jealous spirit of resist 
ance often in the Roman Catholic laity to 
the clergy s intermeddling in business purely 
secular as on the fact that they must be 
soon felt to be for the most part assemblies 
of blackguards, with whom no decent per 
son would associate. The strongest lempta- 
tion to these places is vanity ; and when the 
first excitement is over, vanity will lead 
persons to stay from them. Motley will for a 
while be the only wear. There will be field- 
days and exhibition displays. The Presi 
dent will wear his Tara-cap and dress of 
green and gold, but they will fade away and 
not be renewed. The whole thing will seem 
as foolish as his freemasonry does to a man 
of fifty. No enthusiasm will keep the fever 
alive, if the people have anything to do. In 
O Connell s time great part of the country 
was organized in much the same manner as 
is now proposed. Each parish was then 
placed under Inspectors, Repeal-Wardens, 
and Collectors. The duties of these officers 
were defined, and one of them was to take 
care that newspapers were bought in every 
locality. This was a principle, or the prin 
cipal object of the arrangement, and when 
the newspaper-people found other means of 
creating and supplying a demand for their 
ware, the machinery of repeal-wardens and 
collectors was discontinued, and the Dublin 
Association, the staff of which was sup 
ported by what remained after paying for 
the newspapers, was closed for want of 
funds. The clubs are no doubt mischievous, 
but we cannot attach any great importance to 
them in their present state. So far from 
uniting the persons who lead the agitation, 
we have no doubt they will lead to discord 



and dissension. Wolfe Tone tells the history 
of one of his political clubs. He attributes 
to its members agreement in political opi 
nions on essential points, information, talents, 
and integrity. " Yet, I know not how it 
was, we did not draw well together ; our 
meetings degenerated into downright oyster- 
suppers; we became a mere oyster-club." 
Then came misunderstanding or rather 
rooted dislike between the men of more 
ambitious talent " the Caesar and Pompey" 
of their little empire. Members dropped off 
one by one, and " after three or four months 
of sickly existence, our club departed this 
life." Mr. Mitchel, the victim of this in 
sane agitation, describes himself as com 
pelled to act for himself alone, not being 
able to find any of his associates to agree 
with him. From this has arisen the num 
ber of journals, and from this the phantom 
of a treason larger than any corresponding 
reality for as the sale of these journals is 
an object, each seeks to outvie the other. 
The scene in Limerick, where a mob sought 
to burn the house in which some of the pa 
triots were assembled at a soiree, is not more 
remarkable for the fact of the whole set be 
ing assailed by the Limerick populace, than 
for the other more significant one of the dis 
sension between the invited guests. 

" We went," says a writer in Mr. Mitchells 
paper, " to rouse the national spirit of our coun 
trymen against an alien Government, and while 
we did so, had to be protected by the soldiers of 
that alien Government against our countrymen."* 

In the same paper is printed a letter from 
Mitchel to the Committee of the Irish Con 
federation : 

" Differences * * between Mr. Smith 
O Brien and myself have at length come to that 
point which makes it necessary in Mr. O Brien s 
opinion, that one or other of us should leave the 
Irish Confederation." 

We do not think that concord will reign 
long among these clubs, however constituted, 
and we cannot feel all the alarm on the sub 
ject that is expressed. Where drilling or 
training in military exercises is used in any 
club, it might be well to have the locality in 
which it occurs proclaimed under the late 
Act,f and to allow no person to have arms 
unless licensed. Some summary jurisdic- 

* United Irishman, May 6, 1848. " I came to 
emancipate you," said Major Brian, at a Catholic 
dinner in Kilkenny, " and _yow stole my hat." 

f Since the above was written, and while we are 
transcribing this for the press, a proclamation has 
been issued, proclaiming Dublin, Waterford, 
Drogheda, and Cork localities in which a good 
many of these clubs were planted. 
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tion should be given to the police magistrates 
to punish by fine or imprisonment all per 
sons guilty of drilling or training without 
authority. There are old acts of parliament 
punishing such offences, not too severely ; 
but the delay often many months which 
must intervene between the offence and the 
trial, is fatal to the best effects of penal jus 
tice, and plainly insufficient where the crime 
is directed against the very being of society 
itself. The captains and colonels may be 
allowed to " wear laurel crowns, and take 
what names they please," so that proper 
care is taken to keep dangerous weapons out 
of their hands. Some earnest young men, 
connected with the newspapers, are the 
planners of this organization, and while they 
tell of numbers everywhere enrolling them 
selves, they acknowledge in the same breath 
that all the stimulants they can apply to 
rouse the universal country are in vain, ad 
dressed to any particular part of it: 

" The clubs," it is said, "would rejoice if liberty 
were won for them by others, but they have no 
intention of risking their safety to obtain it them 
selves, and each locality strives to palliate its 
inactivity by declaring, that though it be apathetic, 
the rest of the country is up and stirring, and on 
that account there is less necessity for its own 
immediate action. If men are unarmed, they satisfy 
themselves by thinking that there is elsewhere 
more exertion. Distance lends enchantment. 
Cork looks to Dublin, and Dublin to Cork. The 
Limerick man points to Belfast, and the Belfast 
man to Limerick. Everybody thinks everybody 
but himself is doing wonders, and the result is 
that nothing is done."* 

If this be a true account of the state of 
the clubs, it is plain that as yet they present 
nothing very formidable. 

We have avoided, as far as we could, 
saying one word calculated to affect in any 
way the trials of the persons who have yet 
to answer to their country for what its laws 
call a crime. We have avoided, as far as 
we could, even in our mind, forming an 
opinion of the guilt or innocence of indivi 
duals. Indeed, the greater part of what we 
have said has been written before the late 
movements of the Irish Government. In 
selecting our extracts from the Nation and 
Felon papers, we have been in part influenced 
by our admiration of the talents of, we be 
lieve, very young writers, whom we would 
sacrifice much to be able to recall from what 
we regard as a course utterly hopeless, and 
which, if they so regard it, would, we have 
no doubt, be felt as criminal. We have not 
said one word of the state of the country, as 
we feel that its miseries, whatever excuse 



* Irish Felon, July 8th. 



they may furnish for distress making itseli 
felt in the form of crimes against property, 
are no justification in the case we are ex 
amining, and are in truth wholly uncon 
nected with the influencing motives of the 
agitation. We in truth feel more than we 
can express for many of the young persons 
who write in these journals, and who, as far 
as we can judge by their writings, seem to 
us to have been deluded by no ungenerous 
ambition. Many of them are mere boys 
some absolute children. 1 Would that there 
could be any mode of saving them ! The 
people will be taken out of their hands in 
deed, we believe they are not in them. The 
rural population in the north have no sym 
pathies with them, and they find no access 
whatever to the minds of the peasantry in 
the south. " As the present Chief Baron ot 
England said, when he saw his children 
patting a tortoise, you might as well pat the 
dome of St. Paul s to please the Dean and 
Chapter." 

We would be inclined to address some of 
these men as the author of the " Claims of 
Labour" would have the Chartist addressed. 
i Tell him, and you will not be exaggerat 
ing, that there are people in the higher 
classes whom he curses as aristocrats, the 
best energies of whose minds have been 
given for many a year to thought and en 
deavour for him. If he begin with his li 
berty, equality, and fraternity, tell him that 
there is here neither time nor space for such 
things. * * * If time and space were unli 
mited we might say to him, be directed by 
no one, do not suffer yourself to work in the 
grooves of any state of society or under any 
constitution. There is no such thing as 
hoarded wisdom, there shall be no such 
thing as hoarded labour. You shall knock 
at famine s door yourself, and get your own 
answer. * * And had we all to begin in 
this way, and each generation to reconsti 
tute society, and were there space and time 
for so doing, it might be an admirable mode 
of education. It certainly would be a most 
severe one." 

" Then as to equality, what does it mean ? 
Civil equality ! we have got it. Social equality ! 
which of us ever met his equal? Indeed, to 
the same man in the same day I am lord and 
servant; now instructor, now pupil. Life is an 
interchange of dependencies. Folly, which lives 
in crude abstractions, never found such a home 
as in this word equality. 1 "f 

In the reconstruction of society in Ireland 



* One of the articles prosecuted as felony is said 
in the paper to be by a child of nine years old. 

t Letter from a London Special Constable (p. 
14). London, 1848. 
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we anticipate more from the effects of edu- written in no unkindly or uncandid spirit to 
cation than from any other cause. There j the Church of England. With it, as more 
is no uneducated or half-educated man who | likely to have effect with the class of readers 
is not the slave of some theory or prejudice, whom we have been last addressing, we 
Let a man but learn anything thoroughly ; conclude : 



" setting himself to wrestle with nature, trying 
to master some one branch of art, he may learn 
a humility which he will never acquire while he 
is fabricating fancy constitutions."* 

Through the country efforts have been 
made to instruct the people in practical agri- 1 
culture. This wise measure Lord Cla 
rendon s own we believe has done much. 
In most educational establishments of a pub 
lic kind agricultural instruction is now gi 
ven. Model farms are about to be attached 
to the poor-houses, and thus some compen 
sation given for whatever may be reasonably | 
complained of in the principle of these laws. [ 
From the provincial colleges, which must , 
soon come into operation, much may be ex 
pected. The history of the past, too, will j 
be read in a different spirit from that in | 
which it is now studied, and men will find ; 
that it has another value than furnishing j 
weapons of party aggression. It delights us j 
to be able to quote from the pages of Mitchel 
a man who, though deeply criminal, 
seems, towards the close of his career, to have 
been almost insane with enthusiasm, and to 
have proceeded to lengths which he could 
not have originally contemplated a passage 



21. 



Letter from a London Special Constable, p. 



" Among the national institutions, among the 
existing forces, that make up what we call an 
Irish nation, the Church, so far as it is a spiritual 
teacher, must be reckoned. Its altars, for gene 
rations, have been served by a devoted body of 
clergy : its sanctuaries thronged by our country 
men : its prelates have been among the most 
learned and pious ornaments of the Christian 
Church. Their stories are twined with our his 
tory : their dust is Irish earth : and their memo 
ries are Ireland s for ever. In the little church 
of Dromore, hard by the murmuring Lagan, lie 
buried the bones of Jeremy Taylor : Would 
Ireland be richer without that grave ? In any 
gallery of illustrious Irishmen, Ussher and Swift 
shall not be forgotten ; Deny and Cloyne will 
not soon let the name of Berkely die ; and the 
lonely tower of Clough Oughter is hardly more 
interesting to an Irishman as the place where 
Owen Roe breathed his last sigh, than by the 
imprisonment within its walls of the mild and 
excellent Bishop Kilmorc. Sit mea anirna cum 
Bedello ! 

" When Irishmen consent to let the past be 
come indeed history, not party politics, and begin 
to learn from it the lessons of mutual respect 
and tolerance, instead of endless bitterness and 
enmity, then, at last, this distracted land shall 
see the dawn of hope and peace, and begin to 
renew her youth and rear her head among the 
proudest of the nations."* 



* Life and Times of Aodh O JVeil. By John 
Mitchel, Preface, pp. xi., xii. 
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UNTIL a recent day there lived a popula 
tion in the great cities of our empire, of 
whom the general world knew little, and 
cared less. In walking along the streets of 
these proud cities, there comes ever and 
anon between us and the evidence of 
abounding wealth, some miserable spe 
cimen of juvenile humanity, doling out in 
a whining tone his tale of sorrow. Clothed 
in rags, which are simply a parcel of holes 
sewed together, or in garments never made 
for him, limping along, with pale, emaciated 
face, he often extorts by importunity what 
would have been denied to his real or appa 
rent woes. The benefaction given to abate 
a nuisance, or at best from feelings of 
general humanity, is received with a pass 
ing lip-gratitude, and the boy returns to 
commence whining at the heels of the suc 
ceeding straggler. 

Such creatures were not until a recent 
day regarded as any other than a few mi 
serable strays from the herd of mankind, 
destined through inscrutable providential 
arrangements, to wander here in misery. 
They were unfortunate and forlorn, and 
must bear the sharpness of their misfor 
tunes, of which it was clear their birth was 
the first. Thus the people in purple and 
fine linen passed by, and left them with 
a general benediction in the hands of God. 
A few of the benevolent of this world, struck 
with cases of individual sorrow, dived be- 
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neath the surface, into mysterious haunts 
where civilization had scarce penetrated, 
and where were discovered an innumerable 
hive of beings similarly wretched, ove 
whom the summer of life had passed, and 
who had become prematurely old under the 
agony of a winter which appeared to be 
ever theirs. Uncared for, unknown, they 
had grown up to a wretchedness of which 
there was little parallel even in the pages 
of Eastern story. Children of the State, 
inheritors of its privileges in name, they 
found that it had neither a parent s nor a 
child s affection ; that, like the eagle, it had 
dismissed its young, and known them no 
more. When living they were disregarded, 
and were unmourned when covered by 
some frail memorial under which they had 
crept to sleep. 

They have recently been the subject of 
an animated practical philanthropy. How 
ards, actuated with the humanity of the 
great prison-reformer, have excavated from 
the obscure depths of London poverty, 
hordes who were growing up to prey upon 
a society that heeded them not. In those 
narrow streets off the Strand, the courts 
and alleys in the back settlements of West 
minster, the regions of Saffron Hill, you will 
find a people of whom the elders are pale, 
languid, unhappy even when sober the 
juniors equally wretched, crouching into 
corners, or at distant intervals emitting a 
yell as some object excites their curiosity 
or their apprehensions, and rendering you 
happy for a moment by the evidence, that 
the sad depressions of the scene are unavail 
ing to destroy entirely the buoyancy of 
young existence. 

From such haunts it is that our juvenile 
criminal population is replenished. The 
circumstances and the place should be 
noted, that we may the more effectually 
trace the pollution which is threatening to 
submerge society. 

In Westminster, where sits the legisla 
tive assembly that gives law to a great 
empire the residence of royalty the home 
of nobles within the sound of the abbey 
chimes there exists a portion of humanity 
who have no higher ideas than those con 
nected with their animal desires, or their 
servile occupations. Extend the range to 
Field Lane or Saffron Hill, and a more 
deplorable scene awaits you. A wilderness 
of brick fatigues the eye with its look of 
monotonous desolation. The pure air of 
heaven itself is made heavy and offensive 
by putrid exhalations. Lounging about in 
the wildness of savage freedom, bareheaded, 
and without coats, are the male inhabitants. 
Generally smoking, often drunk, always 



ragged, rough, and filthy, their wan faces 
are in accordance with the general misery, 
and the languor of their movements be 
speaks the potency of the atmosphere. But 
the filth without is as nothing to that 
within ; the general desolation of the place 
cedes to the particular horrors of each 
abode. 

The pestiferous atmosphere which pro 
duces even on the temporary visitor the 
depression of mind under which his energy 
sinks, has done its work with the inhabit 
ants. The buoyancy of feeling, the deli 
cious sensation of healthy action is never 
there, , 

" seel crudelis ubique 
Luctus ; ubique pavor et plurima mortis imago." 

If too young to be of service to them 
selves, the children in these alleys are 
made available to older beggars. How in 
teresting it is to see the meek look of re 
signed poverty in that gentle mother s face, 
and how touching is the reference to her 
sorrows and those of the sleeping infant at 
her back ! It is all a sham and a delusion. 
The woman is the fiercest blasphemer of 
the alley ; the babe is hired at so much 
a day, and drugged to sleep to create an 
interest in its helplessness. As it grows 
up, it crouches beside its protector, and 
emits the usual beggar s whine, to excite at 
once our notice and compassion. More es 
pecially in the evenings, as persons emerge 
from the comforts of a dinner party, with 
blood warm, and feelings of charity strong, 
their steps are dogged by these miserable 
creatures with their inarticulate moans. 
If they return without their average earn 
ings, they are welcomed with the ferocious 
beatings of a fury disappointed of her 
liquor ; arid unless fortunate in some scrap 
of food, picked up in their wanderings, they 
must retire supperless as well as bruised, 
to bed. 

Nature holds on the uniformity of her 
plan even with these children of misfor 
tune. In a year or two their frames get 
stronger in spite of cold and wet, penury and 
bard usage ; and they emancipate them 
selves from the thraldom that oppressed 
them. Established on their own account, 
they may be seen wandering through the 
streets of the great cities, lurking about the 
stairs, or sitting on the steps of doors, or 
creeping barefooted along the edge of the 
savement on a cold winter s day, sometimes 
n company with others, but oftentimes 
alone. When the produce of the day has 
not produced a meal, they will be found 
ranging about the provision-stores, or low 
ating-houses, feasting in fancy on delica- 
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cics they shall never taste. Dressed in 
trowsers cut for a child, they are in all 
likelihood enveloped in a long coat which 
had erst adorned the bulky consistence ot 
a man of mature years. With keen and 
eager look they prowl about, and only fall 
into the attitude of begging misery when 
any one approaches. Their gains arc 
sometimes sufficient for the gratification ot 
their small extravagance, the purchase of 
sweetmeats, and the attendance at penny- 
theatres ; in which enjoyments they find 
themselves happy. Any one who has 
watched them there, covered with filth, but 
delighted and uproarious like their betters, 
would be apt to come to the disheartening 
conclusion that pain and sorrow are equally 
distributed through all the ranks of life ; 
that all happiness is relative ; that if poverty 
is a struggle how to live, riches are an oc 
cupation how to spend ; and with these 
comforting consolations to leave them to 
their destiny. 

In one ragged school of 50 boys (a fair 
sample of them all), 16 were professed 
thieves, and 27 beggars and hawkers. The 
rest of them were engaged in the various 
shifts by which, in consistency with the 
laws, life is supported ; crossing-sweepers, 
donkey-drivers, ostler-boys ; dodgers about 
omnibuses or cabs, to gain a penny by 
shutting the door, or helping "the gentle 
man in," and at the same time "helping" 
him of his watch if they can " find" it 
safely ; holders of horses in the streets, 
casual errand boys, costermonger-boys, 
sellers of oranges, street-singers, flower- 
girls, water-cress sellers, and sellers of 
lucifer-matches, hunting you with boxes at 
two a penny ; a party-coloured group, wild 
as birds of prey, ignorant of the duties of 
civilized life, and indifferent to its comforts, 
which they have never known ; without 
moral culture or domestic training, without 
knowledge of good and evil, of heaven or 
hell, they are scattered units on the great 
ocean of life, apparently only existing to 
trouble it and themselves. Many of them 
are without relations or friends ; others 
with profligate parents, who neglect them ; 
others with stepfathers or mothers, who 
ill-treat them ; and all of them in a state of 
almost incredible ignorance of the very ele 
ments of human knowledge, they find no 
occupation too disgusting. On the banks of 
the Thames at low-water, puddling amid 
the slime, they will be seen scrambling for 
pieces of coal ; and the " mud-larks" are 
thus distinguished from the prevailing 
squalor of the other children, by the su 
per-addition of the foul deposits of the river. 

Accustomed to the freedom of their wild 



existence, they look at first with scorn upon 
the restraints which the Ragged Schools im 
pose. They come as for a lark ; shout, 
sing, and blaspheme ; and are all in a state 
of frantic fun at the idea of any one school 
ing them. But they are susceptible of im 
pression, and the sweetness of human sym 
pathy is triumphant in the end. The 
novelty of disturbance wears away, and a 
better novelty comes in its room. The in 
struction offered them is seized with avidity, 
and comprehended with a quickness beyond 
their years. The impressions thus made 
on the minds of a migratory, restless race, 
may not be lasting ; but experience has 
proved that much has been done, for which 
the world should be thankful. Ignorance 
has been supplanted by a little knowledge ; 
some idle have been made industrious ; the 
virtues of filth have been rendered doubt 
ful ; the wild freaks of mud-larks even have 
been exchanged for the orderly deportment 
of our common schools ; and, amid the 
screams and yells of their out-door recre 
ations there will be heard the humming of 
the hymns that they have learnt. They 
get up concerts in the courts ; and some 
times on the holidays, raise their voices 
high and gloriously, above the ribaldry and 
blasphemy there. When we find such ef 
fects from such small beginnings, and when 
in the improved morale of society we per 
ceive its results in the diminution of crime,* 
is there not in it all something more than a 
sentimental sympathy with a new specimen 
of humanity, and merits that will sustain 
the noble scheme long after its romance has 
yielded to more startling things ! 

But how small are the number that can 
be reached ! Only 4000 attend the whole 
Ragged Schools of London ; and yet, in 
two parishes, Bethnal Green and Spitalfields, 
there were, in 1843, 16,726 children with 
out the advantage of any instruction. f In 
another district in the western part of the 
metropolis, visited by the agents of the Lon 
don City Mission, they found 312 houses, 
621 families, and 612 children under 12 
years of age, only 65 of whom were re 
ceiving any kind of education. These chil 
dren thus neglected, are left early to their 
own discretion. It is not in their case a 
sudden lapse into crime ; they have been 
educated to systematic deceit from early 
years ; their assumed sores and agonies are 
all impostures. To cheat the compassion of 
a stranger is to rob him as effectually as is 



* See the statements of the Governor of the 
Edinburgh Prison cited by Lord Ashley. 

f City Mission Magazine, Nov., 1313, pp. 173-7. 
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done on the highway, without the preced 
ing trouble. The distinction, too evanes 
cent even in the keenest view of the theory 
of moral proportions, is completely disre 
garded in practice. As the boy grows up 
he loses the means of exciting our sympa 
thies, and takes to thieving as a trade. Ex 
perience enables him to put in practice the 
precepts which arc readily given him ; and 
which he obtains in abundance in those dens 
to which in large towns he must resort for a 
home. 

The march of modern improvement, and 
the exigencies of our advanced civilization, 
requiring in the hearts of our great cities 
large spaces for manufactories and railway 
stations, have swept away many of those 
obscure streets which, while they were nur 
series of disease, were still habitations for 
the poor. What was thus taken from them 
has not been otherwise supplied. Few new 
streets fitted for their abode have been 
erected in the cities where so many houses 
have been destroyed ; and the masses thus 
bereft of their miserable dwellings, have 
been driven upon the scanty accommoda 
tions of their poorer neighbours ; crowding 
to suffocation dens already filled. How 
often in these filthy tenements, swarming 
with human beings, does the missionary find 
twelve men, women, and children, mingled 
together in one room, in all the squalor of 
promiscuous wretchedness ! Take for in 
stance Glasgow, the second city of the em 
pire ; in the alleys of which leading out of 
the High Street, the houses of the Calton, 
the closes and wynds which lie between 
Trongate and Bridgegate, and the Saltmar- 
ket, there will be found a motley popula 
tion, which derives its entire subsistence 
from plunder or prostitution. In every 
variety of form, misery, crime, disease, 
and filth exist there. In the houses, dirt, 
damp, and decay reign triumphant. 

Is it better in the great city of Liverpool, 
the emporium of a commerce that has em 
braced the world ? Here there are hun 
dreds of inhabited cellars, in which there 
are estimated to be 40,000 occupants. There 
are no windows in them, no communication 
with external air other than the door at the 
top. The flooring is the bare earth, and is 
often the depository of all the filth of the 
swarms who inhabit these receptacles of 
misery. Much certainly has been done in 
the way of improvement within the last two 
years ; but Liverpool still continues one oi 
the most unhealthy of cities. Birmingham, 
the blackest and most desolate looking city 
that the sun ever shone upon everywhere 
appearing in dishabille, everywhere offend 
ing the eye with gaunt black erections, anc 



he smell, with the intolerable combinations 
f its manufacturing processes, is not much 
jetter. In this city no less than 49,016 per- 
ons reside in courts as badly ventilated and 
drained as those of Saffron Hill. The Police- 
returns state, that there are 122 beggars 
odging-houses, 252 Irish lodging-houses, 81 
reputed to be used as houses for the rccep- 
ion of stolen goods, and 228 described as 
he resort of thieves. 

But let us not bear too hard upon the 
;reat cities, in which we must necessarily 
ook for some of the inconveniences attend- 
ng a crowded population. The evil is 
universal. Amid the bracing breezes of the 
Par north, we have the capital of the High 
lands thus described by its worthy provost, 
whose sense of duty and whose patriotism 
md some difficulty in not running into con- 
;radiction. " Inverness," said he, " is a 
nice town, situated in a most beautiful coun- 
ry. The people are, generally speaking, 
a nice people : but their sufferance of nasti- 

is is past endurance." It is the worst 
symptom of the disease, because it shows that 
the surrounding physical wretchedness has 
destroyed the mind. " The wretchedness," 
says Dr. Southwood Smith, " being greater 
;han humanity can bear, annihilates tho 
nental feelings, the faculties distinctive of 
the human being." 

To give the poor man a home is the sure 
means not only to his physical comfort but 
to his moral regeneration. He has some 
thing to look forward to in the evening of 
his day of labour, in a fireside unbeset by 
miseries which nature loathes miseries 
which prevent the expansion of the social 
feelings the expression of that tenderness 
and humanify which bind mankind together, 
and which are never so beautiful as in the 
gentle eloquence of domestic affection. Give 
the father a comfortable and cleanly house, 
and he can then, if he has any tendency to 
good, develope it in the seclusion which sur 
rounds him ; without that, he seeks to gra 
tify the cravings of his nature in some place 
where he can taste a little of home s com 
forts. He finds in the public-house a fire, 
brilliant gas-light, attendance ; and in the 
debasing excitement of drink he attempts to 
drown the consciousness of the sleeping place 
to which he must return. What must the 
wife of such a man be but the reflex of him 
self ! Dirty and slattern forgetful of the 
delicacies of her sex, brawling and intem 
perate, she shows how unhappy circum 
stances may have changed a tidy girl. The 
children, too, with keener sensibilities, have 
as keen a sense of discomforts. Driven to 
the streets, they linger there as long as the 
weather will permit them, and fill up their 
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idle time in thieving. Parents and children 
alike fall. The same scythe that cuts down 
the flower already fully blown, cuts away 
the hud still unfolded in its calyx. 

No speculator ever dreams of erecting 
streets for the accommodation of these 
classes ; yet no speculation would be more 
successful. Look at some of the cellars in 
our great cities, let at high rents to wretches 
who scrimp their earnings to meet them ; 
and can it be supposed that human nature 
would endure such unwholesome cells if 
well-ventilated accommodations were placed 
within its reach ? 

The following extracts from the adver 
tising columns of the London newspapers 
prove, that although there might be some 
trouble in gathering the rents, yet that when 
got an excellent per centage would be ob 
tained for outlay : 

" For sale, for 250 guineas, five small houses, 
bringing in a clear income of above 70 a year." 
Morning Advertiser. 

u A lot of houses to be sold for 250, produc 
ing 76 a year above the ground rent." Ibid. 

" Twelve houses to be sold for the small sura 
of 260, to pay neady 25 per cent." IhicL 

" 150 a year to be sold for 700 guineas, aris 
ing from houses eligibly situated near the city." 
Times, 

But the -class of juveniles to whom we 
must particularly return, cannot set up an 
independent manage, even in the range of 
houses sold at such a sacrifice. Boys and 
girls under 14, whose parents are dead, or 
have deserted them, or driven them from a 
home where their maintenance was a bur 
den, must obtain some lodging-place other 
than the stairs of houses, or the arches of a 
bridge. Such lodgings have been provided, 
and have formed the most efficient instru 
ment, in skilful hands, for eradicating the 
last shreds of a lingering virtue. They are 
frequented by both sexes, and more espe 
cially by boys and girls of tender years. 
They are distinct from the beer-shop, the 
public-house, or any of the other places of 
accommodation known to respectable life. 
All who have no character, or whose rags 
and filth would exclude them from cleanly 
habitations even though they had money, 
are welcome. The beggar and the thief 
meet here when the day s work is done. It 
is the " flash house" "of the district, the 
receiving-house for stolen goods, the school 
where aged ruffians ruin all that is left of 
juvenile virtue, wind up the labours of the 
day by the scenes of the brothel, and in the 
total corruption of all morals, commit name 
less horrors, which shock the feelings and 
stagger belief. 



" In the lodging-houses in the country," saya a 
convicted thief, "I have met with all" sorts of 
characters burglars, thieves, pickpockets, beg 
gars, and receivers ; and have frequently seen 
property of all sorts sold for half its value, which 
I have no doubt was stolen." Constabulary Re 
port, p. 67. 

An orphan boy, ultimately convicted, 
gives this sketch : 

" When lads run away from home they go to 
a lodging-house, and if they (the parents) look 
for them the lodging-house keeper hides them. 
If a lad once gets into one of them it s all up 
with him *, for he sees them drinking and card- 
playing, and hears them talking of the places 
they have been in. Young girls are enticed to 
the houses ; many hundred lads would not go if 
it was not for them. I have seen nine beds in a 
room, and two persons in each. I was once in a 
lodging-house at Warwick where there were 130 
men, women, and children, all loose characters." 
Constabulary Report, p. 68. 

Thieves have their gradations of rank 
according to their skill. The more profi 
cient are admired and worshipped in these 
houses by those who have yet to learn ; and 
the youth at threepence a night is excited 
to imitation by the stories that he hears. 
We have all around us sad evidence of the 
skill with which the instruction is given and 
acquired, and of the power with which the 
plastic elements of humanity are moulded 
into perfection by accomplished masters. 
Physically and intellectually young crimi 
nals are, in one sense, in a high state of 
education, though unable to form a single 
letter, or toss up the first problem in simple 
addition. People talk of the influence of 
public opinion ; but public opinion is nothing 
more than the judgment of the circle of 20 
or 100 individuals with whom we associate, 
or among whom we move. Duties derive 
their obligations from the opinions of that 
limited number; and to the scorn, as to the 
approbation of the rest of mankind, there is 
the most profound indifference. Hence the 
more proficient adepts in thieving are looked 
upon as illustrious chiefs of a body adorned 
by their talents ; they keep up its spirit 
amid the persecution of cruel policemen, 
and have the sympathy of hundreds when 
denied in jails and penitentiaries the freedom 
they love. The means are dwelt on by 
which they have become great and unfor 
tunate ; and when at last they wind up their 
brilliant career by the gallows, or by a 
compulsory travel in a distant land, they 
bequeathe to their companions the benefit of 
their example. The evils that such men do 
are thus not limited to the particular outrage 
for which they suffer. In their ruin they 
drag down not merely themselves, but the 
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weaker instruments whom they have made 
their tools. Alceste, after reading Orontes 
sonnet, announced the judgment of every 
reader of their confessions 

"Qu un homme est pendable apres lea avoir 
fails." 

The removal of such evils has been at 
tempted by the erection of houses regulated 
upon better principles, directed by humane 
and enlightened men. In Edinburgh, Glas 
gow, Birmingham, and London, we have 
seen these establishments in operation, and 
nothing can be more pleasing than the con 
trast. Cleanliness, order, quiet are there ; 
and in some a collection of books. It is 
gratifying also to know, that, unlike other 
charitable schemes, they have turned out 
profitable speculations. Yet, after all, the 
accommodation so given must be limited in its 
operation to those houseless isolated strag 
glers who have no family, and no abiding 
resting-place. A man with a wife and 
children, of course, cannot enter a large 
public lodging-house ; for his case separate 
dwellings must be provided, if we wish to 
preserve him as a self-sustaining member of 
society. 

The orphans and deserted children of de 
graded parents seldom come with a good 
recommendation to a tradesman wanting an 
apprentice. When he can get the children 
of the middle classes, he will seldom drag 
from the pollution of the London streets the 
wild creatures who infest them. Without 
a trade, or an honest means of livelihood, 
they have thus the sad dilemma offered to 
them to thieve or die. In that case (and 
it is of professional thieves that we are now 
speaking), undoubtedly want originally gave 
a direction to their life. Many respect 
able men have no doubt given it as the 
result of their experience, that such is not 
the cause of the vast majority of crimes.* 
They assert what is true, that a skilful thief 
will be able to acquire a far larger income 
than the best employed workman can ever 
make, and can riot it in a style of sensual 
gratification which no workman s income 
could ever meet. This may be the reason 
which induces the convicted thief when he 
grows in years to continue his predatory 
life ; but, at first, the sole consideration is to 
get immediate subsistence. If work could 
have been got they might have been skilful 
operatives, raising still higher our manufac- 



* See the evidence of Mr. Hill, Recorder of 
Birmingham, First Report, Lords, p. 20; Survey 
or-General s Report, p. 41 ; and evidence digested 
in Constabulary Report, p. 129. 



turing renown ; but excluded from this out 
let to their energies, they only serve to raise 
the prison and the poor rates. 

Nothing can be more curious than the 
revelations which these children make of 
the practice of their art. The " Memoirs 
of Vidocq" disclosed a history which, in 
point of interest, yielded to none of the 
master-pieces of imaginative fiction. The 
confessions of our own juvenile thieves, if 
they do not hurry us so often to the brink 
of improbability and melo-dramatic exagge 
ration, yet disclose pictures of human life 
which must be new to many. At one time 
we find them possessed of large sums of 
money, which would have maintained a 
family for years ; and in the following week 
it is gone. Each has got a " sister," who 
generally aids in spending the ill-gotten 
produce, and who is often the best witness 
for a conviction. Eager for novelty, un 
scrupulous in the mode of gratifying it, im 
patient at the quiet monotony of sober life, 
the thief is soon inured to the roving spirit 
of his profession, and would feel it as the 
greatest misery to forsake it. 

Most of them begin at the age of seven or 
eight, which must leave them two years of 
impunity, as we cannot find from the evi 
dence of any of the witnesses examined 
before the House of Lords in 1847, that 
magistrates have ever tried children under 
nine. They begin their life first by petty 
thefts of loose articles from the market- 
stands and shop-doors ; they next proceed to 
pocket-picking, stealing from the shop-till, 
cheating shopmen, extracting valuable arti 
cles from shop-windows by taking out a 
pane. If what is obtained be money, it is 
immediately divided ; if it be anything else, 
it is taken to the " fences," or receivers of 
stolen property, who, for the most part, are 
Jews, and who, to conceal the nature of their 
trade, carry on ostensibly the business of 
furniture-brokers, gold-refiners, and keepers 
of marine-stores. No one acquainted with 
the history of a thief s progress will doubt 
the assertion, that if there were no " fences" 
there would be fewer thieves. These, in 
truth, are among the greatest pests of socie 
ty ; they encourage the thief by finding him 
a market ; and many robberies are effected 
upon their suggestion. 

The first serious check the thief receives 
after the usual short imprisonments of his 
early youth, generally takes place in his 
third or fourth year. In pursuing his usual 
art, he may not have used his usual cau 
tion ; or, in attempting something new. he 
may not have displayed sufficient skill. A 
long imprisonment, or perhaps transporta 
tion, relieves society from the agent that had 
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troubled it. Of the results of Prison-disci 
pline, we shall have occasion before con 
cluding to speak. But in the meantime we 
will, from the confessions of one of these 
juvenile thieves, prove that their profits are 
far beyond what they ever could have ob 
tained by honest living. 

One of them states* that he was the son 
of respectable parents, and left them ex 
pressly to live by robbing. He and another 
young man on the first day of their expedi 
tion from Manchester made about 4 by 
picking pockets at Chorley. They then 
went to Preston, and in a fortnight "got a 
decent sum about 30." Thence they 
went to Garstang, where they took 12 from 
a drunken man. In the ensuing week, at 
Lancaster and Carlisle, they did " very 
fair." In a short time they went to Hex- 
ham, where, in about three minutes, they 
" flattened the nose " of a flour-dealer, and 
relieved him of 25. They left for New 
castle that night, and got into a warehouse, 
from which they took goods to the value of 
15. To Durham they next proceeded "to 
look at the Cathedral, but did nothing there," 
and were equally unsuccessful at Darling 
ton ; but at Stockton, in the following week, 
they made about 12, for which they were 
apprehended, and had a month of solitude in 
Durham jail. On their emancipation from 
this duresse, they went to Sunderland for a 
week, where the party making the confes 
sion could find no other book but the Bible, 
in which he read a passage that troubled 
him for some weeks. On the road between 
Sunderland and Shields they made 8. 
" and determined to work back to Manches 
ter." Before they arrived at York they 
" were low," and had only made 14 10s. 
At Leeds they " got some little about 
10 ;" at Bra dford, 3 ; and arrived in 
Manchester on the 25th of May, from which 
they went to Ashton and Huddersfield, and 
obtained 10 by picking pockets, but " had 
to fly very quick." Wakefield "stood" 
25s. ; and Selby and Hull, " some few 
pounds." At Beverly and Scarboro , they 
made " 30 at two hauls ;" and at Hartle- 
pool, "we lit on an old sailor just landed, 
who had got 25 (his wages just received), 
and picked his pocket." On they drove to 
Edinburgh, where we "drawed" a grocer s 
till, which yielded 30. At Glasgow they 
were a fortnight, " got about 20 the day 
before we went out, to help us on the road." 
Thence to Greenock, which is described as 
" a pretty town, but we did not choose to do 
much." Ayr, however, yielded a more 



liberal return in 40, which was taken from 
the pocket of a female, but which roused 
the hue and cry after them. They escaped, 
however. One left Scotland, crossed to Ire 
land, where, at various places enumerated, 

I he made 77 10s. ; his companion having 
parted from him at Ayr. 

Here is an amount of robberies which 
may be taken as a sample of hundreds con 
tained in these confessions. The misery to 
the victims such as the poor sailor, who, 
after perhaps a long year of dangerous ser 
vice, had returned with his hard-earned 

I wage can scarcely be estimated ; and yet 
all this vast amount of monev, obtained 



^"Constabulary Report, p. 



within a period of one single year, was just 
as recklessly squandered as it was obtained. 
i When apprehended at Manchester, on his 
I return from Ireland, the improvident thief 
| had only 25 remaining. Another of the 
| tribe, who makes a similar confession, adds 
: these significant words : " Separate confme- 
\ mcnt for a month or two, and as little meat 
j as would sustain health, might have altoge- 
i ther stopped me." Constabulary Report, p. 
49. 

The Prison-discipline now to be adopted 
; has become of pressing interest. For the last 
j forty years it has been made the subject of a 
long series of experiments, each thrust for- 
ward as an improvement on its predecessor. 
I The damp dungeons which engendered the 
i jail-fevers of former days, at last yielded to 
i the reclamations of humanity, startled by 
i the disclosures of Howard. A feeling of 
, strong commiseration for the victims directed 
. attention to schemes of improvement ; one 
i of which was that upon which we have settled. 
! So early as 1775, the Separate-system was 
established by the Duke of Richmond, in 
the county of Sussex. The suggestion came 
from Howard ; but it never appears to have 
been generally adopted, and passed away 
: for many years from the public attention. A 
; system of classification, about thirty years 
ago, was resorted to. To give it effect, 
; many new prisons were erected, which have 
since required expensive alterations. The 
j object was to put into various divisions of 
; the prison criminals in the same stage of 
| crime, in order that thereby the more har 
dened might not influence the penitent. It 
i was a total blunder. It was found impossi- 
\ ble to effect any proper classification. For 
| how is it possible to gauge the exact amount 
of individual corruption, or to require from 
! turnkeys that psychological knowledge 
; which can fathom the consciences of men ? 
[ It is a dream to expect so nicely to appre 
ciate moral guilt as to assign to each prison 
er his place in a graduated scale. It was 
fallacious, too, upon another ground ; for an 
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old offender, who might have escaped for 
many a year, was perhaps caught for a 
petty larceny. If judged according to this 
last crime, and so classified, it is obvious 
that a great mistake would be committed. 
The system, besides, partook of the evil of 
association, the effects of which cannot be 
exaggerated. To put down this, every mo 
tive of humanity, as regarded the indi 
vidual prisoners, and of policy, as regard 
ed the good of society, induced inquiring 
men to resort to some other system which 
should save prisoners from the fearful con 
tamination resulting from unrestricted inter 
course. It was found that every association 
of criminals perverted, and never reformed ; 
and that, although classification might be 
useful, it was only in an inverse proportion 
to the numbers of which each class was 
composed, and was only perfect when it 
came to the point at which it lost its name 
and nature, in complete separation. 

What was then fallen upon is what has 
since gone by the name of the silent-system ; 
of which the best examples are at the 
Maison de Force at Ghent, and the Auburn 
Penitentiary of New York. The prisoners 
during the day, are all in each other s pre 
sence. They are compelled to work, and 
under the pain of immediate flagellation, 
they are forced to be absolutely silent. It is 
a modification of this system which does not 
give the prisoners useful labour, but puts 
them upon the tread-wheel under the same 
rigorous silence. 

The discipline here is of a physical na 
ture. It is enforced by the terrors of the 
lash. It degrades and humiliates, stimulat 
ing vindictive feelings, by hardening the 
heart against so apparently arbitrary a re 
striction. But rigidly as the discipline was 
enforced, it altogether failed. On the tread- 
wheel, with the keeper watching ; in the 
workshops, under the same vigilant superin 
tendence, they communicated with each 
other. The superintendence could not be 
always equally vigilant. When it relaxed, 
the keeper, who was watched, gave an op 
portunity which was never missed. He 
could not prevent conversation by the eye. 
A look, a wink, expressed a feeling ; a 
movement answered it, and the very re 
straint imposed, gave a zest to the imperfect 
means resorted to. Dum taccnt clamant. 
" I have been," says a prisoner, " on the 
wheel ; and they talk frequently in a low 
voice there, but they are seldom found out 
if they don t turn their heads. They can 
watch the turnkey as much as he can watch 
them." 1 Field, p. 42. The silent indus 
try, in other cases, of a crowded workshop 
in prison, is imposing ; but it is a mistake to 



hold that you thereby prevent the evils of 
unrestricted communication. It was what 
an eminent Scottish Judge declares to be a 
kind of " Sisyphian torment, to keep men for 
months and years in company, and yet pre 
vent all communication by the lash." Ap 
pendix to Lords Report, p. 83. 

But the great objection to it is, that along 
with the undoubted evils of bad communica 
tion, it completes effectually the ruin of 
every prisoner, by exposing his presence to 
his companions. If they cannot speak to 
him, they at least see and will remember 
him again. Thus entangled into thieves so 
ciety, he finds himself in a net, from which 
no virtuous resolution can relieve him. 
Mr. Baron Alderson gives a striking ex 
emplification of the inutility of compulsory 
silence. He states that he knew an instance 
in which a regular plan for a robbery, after 
wards accomplished, " was laid, in one of 
what is called our best regulated jails, and 
on the tread-mill. The instrument there 
was a boy, and the principals were adult 
thieves." Appendix to Lords Report, p. 
42. Thus the system failed, if prevention 
of crime, along with the punishment of the 
offender, constituted any part of the theory 
of punishment. Old associations were kept 
up in active and daily exercise ; and new 
associations were formed which were never, 
j through the whole of a guilty life, allowed 
I to drop. The obedience, too, which was ex- 
I torted by the lash, not being the act of a 
free moral agent, was no virtue at all. It 
was in itself rather a weakness, preparing 
for evil influence much more than for sound 
direction. 

In a separate cell a prisoner is in many 
respects free. He has himself to himself. 
But in the workroom he is a slave the slave 
of his companions. If in their presence he 
give way to any outward sign of penitence, 
he is jeered and laughed at. The neutrali 
ty of the weak and the resistance of the 
brave are alike swept away. In the cell he 
could have relief to a mind not hardened, in 
his Bible, his prayer-book, and his tears. 
But with his bad companions he loses all the 
good he ever had ; and enriches himself at 
the expense of society, with a knowledge 
from which it will ultimately suffer. This 
is in truth only a modification of that old 
system of unrestricted intercourse which 
characterized our prisons in former days, 
when the prison was the vestibule of a life 
transportation, or of the scaffold. No de 
terring effect can ever flow from a system 
in which the only punishment is that of 
silence imperfectly enforced. The criminal 
is not thrown back upon his own reflections 
in the stern solitude of compulsory separa- 
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tion. lie has none of that feeling of desola 
tion which want of companions and the 
grave-like stillness of a solitary cell neces 
sarily create. To make punishment dread 
ful, we have only to resort to an isolation 
which nature loathes to leave the objects 
of it 



Que de leur malheureuse ombre." 

The faces of as few human beings as is 
necessary to preserve from madness, should 
alone be seen between the time when the 
gloomy portals close upon the condemned, 
until the hour when it is declared the ex 
piation is accomplished. 

The system which has received in mo 
dern days the almost universal approbation 
of the most philanthropic men of all coun 
tries, is that known as the separate. The 
silent-system of the workhouse, the tread- 
wheel, and all the other optimist specula 
tions which have each had their day and 
disappeared, have given place to a system 
to which our humanity is reconciled, at the 
same time that it effects the object of pu 
nishment. As to its operation much igno 
rance exists. Part of this is owing to those 
tales of horror which, a number of years 
ago, were sent over Europe, relative to the 
system of separation and of silence adopted 
in the cells of Virginia and New York. 
There, human beings were irnmured in 
dungeons dark and damp. No intercourse 
with mankind was allowed from the com 
mencement of the punishment to its close. 
None of the physical comforts necessary 
for the support of life were given the un 
happy condemned. The ventilation was 
bad, in pits, entered from the top by a 
ladder, the orifice of which was secured 
with a trap. The consequences of such 
treatment might easily be anticipated. Hu 
man nature could not endure the infliction 
of such horrors. An uninterrupted solitude 
in dark pits produced its natural fruits in 
death and madness. The system was aban 
doned, both in Virginia where it had its 
birth, and in New York where it grew into 
vigour ; and is now only useful as showing 
that even the best principles will fail when 
pushed to license. 

A true idea, however, once uttered is 
immortal. It makes its way more rapidly, 
or the reverse, according to the accidental 
circumstances which influence the oscilla 
tions of public opinion. Though humanity 
was shocked at the imprisonments of the 
New World held up as the results of a 
fair experiment there were men who saw 
the cause of the failure, and hastened to 



recall public opinion to its senses. It is 
strange, after our long experience, that 
there should be found a London magistrate 
so ignorant of its working as to represent it 
still, as bearing the fruits of the Virginian 
cells. Yet Sir Peter Laurie, at a meeting 
of the London Aldermen, no later than the 
13th of September last, is reported in the 
Times to have said, that " its effects were 
indescribably horrible. Such was found to 
be the effect of the atrocious system, that no 
prisoners were now sent to the Penton- 
ville Penitentiary who were not in vigorous 
health and strength ; and he was glad to 
have the opportunity of expressing his ab 
horrence of a plan which was calculated to 
add madness to the other penalties of 
crime." Such a statement, even by Sir 
Peter Laurie, uttered in an influential as 
sembly, renders it necessary to pause, since 
it has received the sanction of the prison 
authorities in Scotland, so far as regards 
juvenile offenders that class to which of 
all others it would be most beneficial. 

Separate confinement is effected by plac 
ing the criminal in a cell tenanted only by 
himself, in which he never sees a fellow- 
prisoner, but where he is often visited by 
the officers of the prison. At Perth, the 
minimum number of visits which must bo 
paid to every prisoner during a day is ten. 
Some of these are by the jailors, others by 
the chaplain, and others by the teachers. 
He is seized upon by the teacher, who in 
culcates a knowledge of the first branches 
of education. The chaplain directs himself 
to his moral and religious training ; and, 
along with these, he receives from others 
instruction in some useful employment. 
This is a very different picture from the 
gloomy solitude that characterized the ex 
periment in America; and the misfortune 
is, that it is too beautiful a picture to be 
useful. In our abhorrence of American 
cruelty, we are in danger of ruining a good 
system by pushing it in a different direction. 
There it failed because it was carried into 
operation through the instrumentality of 
measures beneath which human nature 
sank. Here it is gilded over with plea 
sures, that must often make the prisoners 
doubt the nature of the establishment, and 
their own identity. 

The first effect of a thief s sudden disap 
pearance from active labour is to astonish 
himself with the unusual circumstance of 
solitude. Taken abruptly from his com 
panions out of a turbulent and exciting life, 
he is plunged at once into the deepest silence. 
His mind receives a shock which startles it. 
If he has got the slightest power of resusci 
tation, he has an opportunity for reflection, 
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undeterred by false shame, by the fear of 
his companions scorn, or by the constant re 
collection in their society of the pleasures 
of the life that reformation would for ever 
lose to him. The more grievous may have 
been his outrages upon society, the more 
painful \vill be the blow. If remorse does 
not accumulate upon his conscience, it does 
upon his memory. There is here a refuge 
to astonished and affrighted virtue. To those 
who are desirous of another chance, no sys 
tem is more calculated to give protection 
against the ruffianly society, and the still 
more ruffianly conduct of associates. Its 
more terrible effects are at the first ; the 
prisoner proceeding in a regular circle of 
feeling, from dismal to sorrowful, from sor 
rowful to sad, from sad to serious, from seri 
ous to serenity : 

" Through (he first week it was lonely," says 
a penitential felon ; " but when I took to read 
ing. I did not so much mind being by myself. I 
am quite sure it is a good deal better for me; I 
do learn something good now ; but when we 
were all together in jail, I learned more wicked 
ness in those three months than in all my life 
besides." 2 Field, -p. 138. 

The great mass think this discipline the 
severest of all. " Their own thoughts," 
says Mr. Tray,* " distress and pain them 
beyond measure. When alone, they re 
quire excitement ; and when they are so 
placed apart and must necessarily reflect on 
and review their position, they feel it in 
tensely." They implore the authorities to 
send them to the wheel, where they will at 
least have the consolation of human fellow 
ship. A punishment so dreadful comes re 
commended by the strongest of all argu 
ments success. The dread of it implies 
the necessity for its exercise, and establishes 
the wisdom of enforcing it. And in the 
total failure of one of the greatest of modern 
experiments the Perth Penitentiary will 
be seen the ruinous consequences of diluting 
the wholesome severity of a system which 
trusts to conscience as the main instrument 
of punishment and reformation. 

"Pcena autem vehemens, ac multo saevior illis 
Quas et cacditius gravis invenit, aut Rhada- 

manthus 

Nocte dieque suum gestare in pectore tes- 
tem." Juv. 

It speaks with a solemn effect, especially 
to the young ; and if any scheme for the 
regeneration of fallen humanity can be suc- 



* Governor of House of Correction, Tothillfields, 
Evidence, House of Lords. 



cessful, it must be one which takes care lo 
prevent its good effects from being frittered 
away by the distractions of social activity, 
or the laborious bustle of useless (or useful) 
occupation. Shut out from the numberless 
things in life which distract attention and 
divert the thoughts, the prisoner is left to 
revolve in the quiet monotony of his prison - 
life the same ideas which in honest days (if 
he ever knew them) sometimes followed 
him, and thus permanence and effect are 
given to what had never been more than oc 
casional meditations. 

The assertion that the Separate System is 
inconsistent with health, has been often 
made, and as often disproved. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie declared, in his evidence before the 
House of Lords, that it was " as little un 
favourable as any imprisonment, and less 
unfavourable than most." First Report, 
p. 390. lie denies that it has the slightest 
tendency to promote insanity. If further 
evidence were needed, we would point to 
those elaborate statistical tables, in criminal 
returns, which give one so lively an idea of 
human patience. The chaplain of the Pen- 
tonville Prison, in his Report to the Commis 
sioners, has a disiinct section upon the ques 
tion as to the effect of separate confinement 
on the mind. He states that out of 1000 
prisoners under consideration, the greater 
part were to his knowledge considerably im 
proved. Four hundred and two were total 
ly unable to read with any understanding 
on their admission ; and there were only 
forty-eight who left in that condition. One 
hundred and two were in the higher rules 
of arithmetic on entrance ; but there were 
713 on leaving ; and the conclusion from 
these and similar data is, that the system has 
not any injurious effects upon the mind. 
Survey or -Gen. Report, p. 49. 

The groundless assertions on this subject 
have had the good of arousing attention. 
They have produced evidence of a kind the 
most direct and satisfactory. In 1844, the 
inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary in 
Philadelphia thus report : 

" The hazard of stultifying the mind has 
been regarded as a possible concomitant of con 
finement with labour; the inspectors desire tore- 
cord their conviction, in regard thereto, that no 
case has occurred within their knowledge where 
such effects have ever been produced." 

These considerations are applicable to 
separate confinement, however applied. In 
regard to juvenile delinquents, however, a 
controversy has arisen of an important cha 
racter. Indeed, it has passed the stage of 
controversy since an alteration of the syste 
matic plan upon which Prison-discipline is 
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now based has been effected. The old sys 
tem of association, after it had been aban 
doned even by speculative men, has been 
again thrust before the public as alone suited 
for juvenile frames. If this be the case it 
is to be lamented ; because it destroys all 
hope of that effectual reformation which, in 
their case, the least sanguine might expect. 
The country must have proof that this back 
ward march is not the result of a too hasty 
generalization, as it is unquestionably op 
posed to the whole torrent of authoritative 
opinions. 

The young will learn," says a writer of 



great candour and of great accuracy, who 
has published the best book on Prison-disci- 



trates, and judges, we shall give in the Ian 
guage of the Lord-Justice Clerk of Scot 
land. "Every imprisonment," he says, 
" particularly those of juvenile offenders, and 

lessons of demoralization as effectually and for first offences, ought to be on the separate- 
more eagerly than they would receive the system, yW/j/ and consistently acted upon."- 
vicious instruction of older and more hard- Appendix to First Report, Lords, p ^ 
ened companions. The ward for juvenile 



plino that has appeared for many years 
" The young will learn from each other the 



and holds particularly true of Jail society. 
Can anything be more striking than the evi 
dence of Mr. Sergeant Adams, who declares, 
that he has often seen little boys, when first 
brought into jail, overwhelmed with alarm, 
and clinging with anxiety to the very police 
man who brought them there ; yet in three 
days he has seen these children, under the 
electrical contamination of Jail association, 
dancing in the yards in joyful glee, with 
those reprobate companions among whom 
compassion or ignorance has thrust them. 
First Report, Lords, p. 12. The conclusion 
derived from such facts by lawyers, magis- 



73. 



offenders in every Prison I believe to be the 



And Mr. Clay, the chaplain of Preston jail, 
thus states his experience in England : 



tl e 



most corrupting and pernicious." 2 Field, 
p. 376. They have greater pleasure than 
their elders in communicating their know 
ledge. The young heart, too, is quickly j I I show it in opposition to 
hardened by contact with the other " braves" i f rmer m " de - I take, for 

, ., c 11 i i r i f boys about and under the a^-e of 17 in the 

of the profession, and when the period of j is40; T tllink u was j t f aced t]l(JSC b 

imprisonment expires, they renew an^ac- f or two years and 



[ cannot fully impress upon the Committee 
value of a system of separate confinement 
the ill effect of the 
tance, the committal 



a half, and I found, that of 

rhe j those who had come in for the first time in that 
year, before that year and another year and a 



ration for all criminals, specially declares, | P er . cent - 
that 
are 

especially true." 2 Ibid. 377. Captain 
Hansbrow, the Governor of Lancaster Cas 
tle, was asked before the committee of the 



came in at the rate of 56 
have told the Committee, 
half we have been 



f about 110. First 



quaintanceship begun in misfortune. 

Reverend R. Burnett, chaplain of Lewes 

jail, in insisting upon the necessity of sepa- half had elapsed, the 
n for all criminals, specially declares, P er cent - Now as 
"of juvenile prisoners, whose sentences I d"g the two years and a h 

s ra ; L^ y? ^^lar-iS!=KX3S^ 

Report, Lords, p. 139. 

In his recent report Mr. Perry, one of the 

House of Lords, if" boys go out worse than j Inspectors of Prisons, states 
they come in ?" He answered " Unless 
they are kept separate. I think that an 
impression may be made upon them if they 
are kept separate ; but so long as they are 
associated together, they go out as bad as 



they went in, OR GENERALLY WORSE." 

In truth, a youth so treated passes his life 
alternately in plundering the public out of 
prison, and in burdening the Prison-rates 
within it. He runs through the whole circle 
of convictions, from the petty theft to the 
highway robbery and assault ; instructing 
others, as he ascends in the profession, in 
that ingenuity which has made himself fa 
mous, and that daring which has defied all 
the terrors of punishment, and all the cor 
rectives of instruction. He is elated with 
the thought of having left the ordinary 
crowd of evil-doers and surpassed them all 
Rien ne fait dire rien ne fait faire 
aulant de sollises, que le dtsir de montrer de 
F esprit, was a remark of the Abbe du Bos, 



" That the places of confinement in the south 
ern and western districts are 80 in number, of 
which seven are conducted on the separate sys 
tem. In the year from 29th September, 1844, to 
26th September, 1845, the daily average of prison 
ers in the whole 80 places was 4361. In the 
seven on the separate system it was 644 ; 37 
prisoners were affected with insanity, in nine of 
whom the symptoms first showed themselves dur 



ing the 



e sympton 
period of 



their imprisonment; but of 



these nine not one occurred in the seven prisons 
on the separate-system." 

With such evidence, the eminent persons 
to whom have been intrusted the direction 
of the great national establishment at Perth, 
have thought it their duty to return to the 
old system of association. They announce 
their resolution in their Ninth Report in the 
following terms : 

"The results of much personal observation, as 
well as the reports relative to this subject, which 
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we received from time to time from the chief 
officers of the Prison, were such as to lead us 
gradually to entertain great doubts whether the 
system could in all its rigour be applied with ad 
vantage, or even with safety, to prisoners of very 
tender years, and sentenced to long periods of 
confinement, such as constitute a large propor 
tion of the juvenile prisoners sent to the General 
Prison. As our experience extended our doubts 
increased, and we were ultimately impressed with 
a strong apprehension that however beneficial the 
operation of the system might be. in the case of 
adult prisoners of both sexes, its strict enforce 
ment could scarcely fail to have an injurious ten 
dency in relation to a considerable number of the 
very young prisoners, particularly males. "-P. 10. 

Reference is then made to a Report by 
Captain Kincaid, one of the Scotch Inspec 
tors of Prisons, wherein he recommends the 
change which his superiors adopted, and to 
which Sir George Grey gave his sanction. 
All juvenile male prisoners, therefore, to 
whom the Governor and Surgeon think the 
indulgence should be extended, are to be 
assembled together each morning for prayers, 
and are then to be exercised for half an hour 
in gangs of eight or ten ; and, further, they 
are to be taught in classes by the Prison 
teachers. In other words, the system is 
practically abandoned with reference to 
juvenile male criminals; for we hold the 
discretionary power given to the Governor 
to mean nothing but a pardonable means to 
reconcile the public mind gradually to the 
change. 

If this were a matter to be settled by 
authority the question would be at rest. 
The Report boars the sanction of a crowd 
of honourable and right honourable names, 
which almost awes remonstrance into si 
lence. But when we remember the still 
more numerous host of honourable men who 
have erred upon a subject upon which man 
kind has so often changed its opinions, it 
will be no disrespect to examine the grounds 
upon which this startling conclusion rests. 
The Directors have assigned no reason for 
their opinion. They leave it upon its naked 
merits, which, standing opposed to so many 
other authorities, is a great omission. It 
stands opposed, moreover, to the following 
dissent of one of their own number. The 
Lord-Justice Clerk declares that he signs 
the Report " under a dissent from the opinion 
that the separate-system is not beneficially 
applicable in its rigour to juvenile offenders, 
for whom I am of opinion that it is in an 
especial manner most appropriate and servi 
ceable, being convinced that imprisonment, 
accompanied with any kind of companion 
ship, whether in work, or instruction, or exer 
cise, will have no deterring effect on that 
class, and be attended with all the bad 



results of contamination and evil influence." 
The grounds upon which the Report pro 
ceeds cannot consist in any injury to the 
physical constitution, because mules arc the 
parties who are said to suffer ; and they 
ought to be more calculated, from their 
robuster frame, to endure restraints than 
females. On turning to Captain Kincaid s 
Report (to which we are indebted for this 
retrograde movement), we cannot find any 
more specific enumeration of the grounds 
upon which it was made. All that he says, 
is, " that the separate-system, as carried out 
at the General Prison, though in strict con 
formity with the rules provided, has an 
injurious tendency, mentally as well as 
bodily, on many of the very young pri 
soners." Thirteenth Report, p. 10. He 
admits, however, that the Prison-authorities 
of Dundee and Cupar " expressed some 
astonishment at the idea;" and in the con 
flict between the two, we have no parti 
culars upon which a judgment could be 
founded. There is nothing but an unrea 
soned opinion, the value of which we can 
only appreciate after its author has told us 
of the grounds on which it rests. How 
many of the prisoners were shamming when 
under examination ? What care was taken 
to ascertain the true cause of suspicious 
symptoms? How often were they examined 
either by Directors or Inspectors ? Were 
the visits (other than those of Mr. Whigham) 
more than once or twice a year ? Was the 
apparent insanity not the exhibition of a fit 
of sullenness the physical decay the result 
of pre-existing disease ? It is common, as 
Field tells us, to try the "mad trick" upon 
the sympathies of casual visitors who enter 
the cells with a stamp of authority, amid the 
cringing politeness of the keepers, and whom 
the prisoner s instinct tells him are the great 
men upon whose nod his destiny depends, 
and whose sympathies he must endeavour 
to awaken. 

We doubt the correctness of Captain Kin 
caid s generalizing, when we find him, in 
the first page of his Report, declaring that 
the Scotch prisons " are in the present day 
considered to be in a very satisfactory slate ;" 
at the same time that the pages which im 
mediately follow, prove that they are ex 
actly the reverse. The Prison of Ayr, for 
example, " was dangerously overcrowded ; 
three, four, or five persons in every cell, the 
dimensions of which are not usually consi 
dered fit for a single prisoner." It had, 
moreover, no chaplain, and 140 prisoners. 
P. 1. The Prison of Dundee was in a 
similar condition in regard to accommoda 
tion. P. 4. That of Falkirk " is a damp 
dilapidated place, incapable of improvement, 
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and totally unfit to be used as a Prison ; and 
yet its two miserable cells are sometimes 
required to accommodate seven males and 
three females." The keeper of the Irvine 
Prison states, that " he has only one pair of 
blankets, though the number of prisoners 
sometimes amounts to seven at a time ; and 
that the bed-ticks have not been washed, nor 
the straw within them changed, for the last 



five years." P. 6. In the 
sometimes nine prisoners 



Forfar Prison, 
are obliged to 



occupy an apartment ten feet three and a 
half inches long, by five feet ten and a half 
inches in breadth, with the door opening 
inwards, and in which there is only room 
for two beds." P. 8. And in the Prison 
even of Edinburgh, "there were only 127 
out of 555 prisoners in confinement, to whom 
the separate-system could be applied, for 
want of room." P. 15. 

With such facts recorded by himself, we 



Whether or not this was intended to apply 
to the prison at Perth it certainly hits off 
that great renovating shop for the enfeebled 
constitutions of exhausted criminals. The 
system there is, a literal reduction to prac 
tice of the precept, that when a man strikes 
you upon the one cheek, you are to turn to 
him the other also. The comforts of existence 
are liberally supplied by an injured com 
munity, to the ruffians who have wronged 
them. We take them from the streets 
corrupted and corrupting, place them in 
the bath, cleanse them from outward pollu 
tion, clothe them in warm and comfortable 
garments, and locate them in an apartment, 
the possession of which they never antici 
pated even in their dreams. It is well 
lighted, ventilated, and warmed. They 
have employment given them to occupy 
attention and pass the time. They are ad 
dressed in the language of kindness; educat- 



can scarcely understand the rash statement I ed men interest themselves in their welfare, 
as to the " satisfactory " condition of the j From a state of humiliation they are raised 
Scottish prisons. If it were intended as a J to a position of self-esteem. They have the 
compliment, in the mac-sycophant style of privilege of converse with books. Food of 
" makin everybody pleased wi himsel," or a healthy kind, sufficient exercise, in- 
as a rolling quantity of words to turn a struction in many useful branches of educa- 
sentence, it might be dismissed as harmless, tion, and in a trade. This is solitary impri- 
But it shakes one s confidence in the other sonment at Perth. A cheerful gaiety is 
generalizations to which this gentleman has diffused over the severe brow of penal disci- 



come, and which have led to results so im 
portant and alarming. 

The prison at Perth is one of the most ex- 



pline. The suffering of the past is forgotten 
in the hilarious glow of present enjoyment. 
All goes merry as a marriage-bell. If this 



pensive model-prisons in the world. Though be punishment, what is pleasure? What 
supported by large funds, and under the have the best of us different from this, except 
direction of men distinguished for their rank, i the freedom useless without leisure to 
their humanity, and their knowledge, it has \ take a longer stroll than a comfortable air- 
failed to accomplish one single object of its j ing-yard permits ? What depressing con- 
institution ; and the appalling fact has been trasts these things create ! Compare them 
admitted by one of its Directors, that no less with the living in the noisome garret, or still 
than SIXTY-SEVEN PER CENT, of the prisoners more noisome cellar of the honest poor, who 



who endure its discipline are recommitted. 
The reason may be traced to a system at 



have never qualified themselves by a life of 
crime for the service of skilful teachers 



r ariance with the character of punishment, during life, and who have not as good a 
and which has been treated by Lord Denman j funeral when life shall be no more ! 



thus, in speaking of juvenile offenders : 
" I greatly dread the effect of giving them 



In reading the various reports of the in 
spectors, one loses patience at the extreme 
minuteness with which these gentlemen de- 



benefits and privileges which they never could I scribe their anxiety to have everything clean 
have hoped for, but from the commission of and tidyt j f a m i sera bl e spider has been 
crimes. I own myself extremely jealous ot the ] P A ,, ni ; 10 i 



gratuitous instruction of the young felon in a 
trade, merely because he is a felon, and of the 
displacement of the honest from employment, by 
his success in thus obtaining it. Perhaps this 
is the most important branch of criminal law; 
for the age inquired of is that at which the 
habits are formed, and the path of life is chosen. 
I hold the only legitimate end of punishment to 
be. to deter from crime ; but I think I perceive 
in some of the theories of benevolent men such 
a mode of administering the criminal law as to 
encourage instead of deterring." Appendix to 
First Report, Lords, p. 3. 



left unmolested in a corner of a cell, or 
bluebottle is found buzzing about the ears of 
a prisoner, these circumstances will be duly 
chronicled. The prisoners would be the 
most ungrateful of mankind if they did not 
consider themselves contented ; accordingly, 
the chaplains and the inspectors of the pri 
sons duly record as a great fact, that John 
Thomson, or Michael O Grady, or Betty 
Mulligan, " expressed themselves happy and 
satisfied ;" as if it was for their satisfaction 
they are kept in such comfortable quarters. 
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The directors, however, wit!) that candour 
which is due to themselves and their office, 
have arrived at a different conclusion, and 
entertain apprehensions that the murrnurings 
which are heard in Scotland are justified. 
The Lord-Justice Clerk has truly said that 
this circumstance has produced much dis 
content here. Appendix, p. 70. But Mr. 
Whigham, Sheriff of Perthshire, clenches 
the matter by stating the results of his more 
varied and more frequent observations. 

" In periods of difficulty in getting work, when 
those parties know how comfortable the prisons 
are, they are less unwilling to commit an offence 
because they may be sent there." First Report, 
p. 349. 

Nay, according to the system upon which 
they began, prisoners were allowed the value 
of any overwork that their industry might 
get through ; but this most pernicious course 
was properly given up, though contrary to 
the opinion of the inspectors. 

Lord Brougham asks the question 

" What part of the reformatory system is it 
which you think makes the expectation of the 
prison less hateful to those people who are to 
be reformed? because our general experience 
shows us that these people very much dislike 
that which is reformatory." 

Ans. "The feeling seems to be that when 
they get useful and profitable labour, books to 
read, and the instruction of the teachers, and 
society for the time, the mind is relieved of the 
tedium of imprisonment." He adds that all 
these things "go to diminish the deterring effect. 
/ do not think that our system has worked well 
with reference to prisoners generally, in so far as 
that combination of reformation and deterring has 
hitherto gone." He describes the prisons in 
Scotland formerly as being " very bad." " No:o 
they are -perhaps more comfortable than the houses 
the same classes of persons hate to reside in u-hile 
out of prison ; there is not the slightest doubt of it 
as regards accommodation, fi&gt;od, and clothing." 
Minutes of Evidence before Lords Committee, p. 
350. 

Lord Brougham also puts this question to 
the learned sheriff: 

"You say that the attempt to combine those 
two results the reformation of the criminal and 
the deterring of evil disposed persons has 
hitherto failed; do you think your experience of 
it has gone so far as to enable you to give that 
opinion generally ?" 

Ans. " I would speak with the caution which 
I feel to be proper in such a case, because we 
have not had very long experience ; but looking 
to the experience of h ve years, and the result, 
which shows that sixty-seven per cent, of those 
who have passed through the Ueneral Prison have 
been ascertained to haie been recommitted, it does 
not seem to me that the combined system is pro 



ducing such good effects as could be wished." 
First Report, Lords, p. 350. 

This is a very cautious answer ; but when 
divested of the hesitation which might na 
turally be looked for from a gentleman 
speaking with such authority, we find it to 
be the deliberate opinion of the Director best 
acquainted with the working of the institu 
tion, that it is nothing more than a large 
manufactory, in which criminals recover 
health and spirits, and are turned out again 
with renewed energies upon the world. 

The whole scheme, in truth, is an auda 
cious paradox. We give the dues of labour 
without the counterpart, and allow fraud to 
extract from us what we refuse to poverty 
and misfortune. It is a resuscitation of 
those schemes of benevolent visionaries with 
which the world has often been made merry. 
Men will never be deterred from the grati 
fication of their passions by holding out to 
them the reward of a comfortable subsistence 
as the consequence of their gratification. It 
reverses all our notions of good government 
to find the industrious poor feeding upon 
husks, and those of them who have com 
mitted crimes, carefully tended. Is this 
consistent with any correct notion of retri 
butive justice ? Is it not, on the contrary, 
an anomaly in the world of morals holding 
up law and order to contempt, by presenting 
a caricature in place of a resemblance ? It 
is certainly the introduction of a new code, 
when its practice is to find the road to know 
ledge and virtue through the gate of sin. In 
a frantic impatience to remove the stigma of 
injustice to the condemned, we have "leapt 
on the other side," and trampled down all 
justice to the public. 

" Inani sapiens nomen ferat, aequus iniqui, 
Ultra quarn satis est, virtutem qui petat ipsam." 

Institutions divine and human corrupt by 
their nature or by ours ; but even where 
they contain a principle of inherent rotten 
ness, the evolution of it is seldom so rapid 
as in the case of this unfortunate establish 
ment. In the public estimation its empire 
has perished almost ere it began ; and it now 
exists only from an anxious wish that an ex- 
periment, devised from motives both of en 
lightened philanthropy and civil polity, should 
not be endangered by a too hasty impatience 
of apparent errors. 

The country would willingly subscribe to 
any scheme for the reduction of criminal 
gangs. In this, our duty runs in unison 
with our interest. But it rouses the gorge 
of a people not altogether impatient of bur 
dens to find their substance wasted their 
sympathies misapplied their best efforts 
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turned against themselves. A heavy debt 
of just expectation remains undischarged. 
The object of punishment appears to be for 
gotten. We have proceeded from the cru 
elty of former days to all the liberalities of 
a well-meant, but foolish generosity. Ex 
perience has only illuminated the track we 
have passed ; and nothing can more illus 
trate the failure which has overtaken our 
experiments both in England and here, than 
the aimlessness and contradictory character 
of measures for the future. There is no 
unity of purpose, no confidence in any one 
principle no perseverance in a plan. Every 
year brings its vernal promise, and its au 
tumnal disappointment. All is a chaos of 
inconsistencies a medley of contradictions 
a series of experiments, in which none is 
pursued far enough to give much prospect 
of success, although for the time, the prison 
ers are kept labouring away with much 
energy on the edifice of their own social and 
moral regeneration, and compelled to take it 
all down again when they have got it half 
erected. There is no simple and consistent 
code of regulations. This, with the eminent 
authorities that direct our institutions, must 
arise from that philosophical doubt conse 
quent on enlargement of understanding ; 
though the disgrace which has overtaken in 
Scotland the Separate System of Prison-dis 
cipline is attributable greatly to allowing the 
judgment to be dragged headlong by gene 
rous and amiable sensibilities which have no 
jurisdiction here. 

Amid the controversial speculations which 
penal justice has evoked, there is none more 
important than the dispute as to its object. 
It is undoubtedly twofold ; the first, and most 
important, being the prevention of crime ; 
the second, subsidiary and subordinate the 
reformation of the criminal. In endeavour 
ing to effect the subordinate object by in 
struction, kindness, and the display of all the 
tender charities and sympathies of life, the 
first principle has been forgotten. It is no 
longer a punishment, when everything cal 
culated to excite remorse, or to inflict bodily 
pain, is carefully removed. We make the 
punishment a premium by our visits, our 
anxieties, and our benefits. In the wildest 
audacity of speculation, who would ever 
maintain that such a system would operate 
to deter ? 

The character of Scotsmen shines parti 
cularly out in the Prison Reports. There is 
nothing upon which inspectors, jailors, and 
chaplains speak with more complacency than 
the quantity of work they have got out of the 
prisoners, and no complaints are more griev 
ous than those made as to a small demand 
for the produce. There are three evils 



which this generates. First, It depresses 
the profits of honest tradesmen out of prison, 
who cannot sell so cheaply. Secondly, It 
prevents the prison effecting the object for 
which it was established. It ceases to be a 
penul institution, becomes a place of amuse 
ment, or a bad manufactory. Thirdly, It 
may be a question whether any permanent 
habit is ever acquired by all this compulsory 
industry. With regard to old offenders es 
pecially, we believe the whole system to bs 
based upon a delusion. A thoroughly rege 
nerated man, who has run the gauntlet of 
two or three convictions, is a phenomenon 
about whom all Prison-authorities have ex 
pressed themselves curious. Few, if any, of 
the older criminals are ever reformed. Often 
" they ridicule what the parson says directly 
after he turns his back, but cry before him." 
1 Field, p. 47. They display penitence 
in prison, and their history constitutes a con 
siderable portion of the Chaplain s Report. 
But this penitence is only a mere negation 
of virtue, consequent upon the impossibility 
of doing otherwise. Freedom is no sooner 
acquired, than the mind returns by an in 
stantaneous impulse to obedience to its old 
and familiar instincts. The good resolutions 
which had excited the clergyman s thank 
fulness under the influence of low diet, melt 
away like frost-work before the first appear 
ance of temptation. The religious conver 
sion through which they passed, in its turn 
passes off with the regular life, the solitude, 
and necessity by which it was evoked. 
Naturam expellasfurca, tamen usque recurrel. 
In consequence, the sad conclusion is re 
corded in every form of varied and emphatic 
expression by judges and by magistrates, 
that there is small hope for the reformation 
of adult criminals.* Their habits, long in 
dulged, assume a despotic, though it be a 
prescriptive empire. Nature herself is not 
more elastic in her rebound against restraint. 
The Separate System is only useful when 
applied to those of whom we have hopes of 
reformation. Had it been intimated that the 
adults should be exercised in gangs, and 
taught in classes, we believe that few would 
have uttered a remonstrance. But when the 
Directors resign the ductile and plastic mind 
of youth, without taking advantage of the 
effects of that solitude which is at their com- 
mand, they resign all chance of making their 
system effective. The establishment, while 
it instructs, must also alarm. It may be, that 
in carrying out the great scheme, some of 



* See 13th Report of Inspectors, p. 36, per Lord 
Mackenzie, App. to Lords Report, p. 89, Lord 
Denman, ibid. p. 5, Lord-Justice Clerk, ibid. pp. 
70-3-6, Lord Cockburn, ibid. pp. 93-6. 
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the unhappy objects of the discipline may 
sink beneath it. These are the accidents to 
which we must look, in all general systems 
intended to regulate the masses of mankind. 
Perhaps some such instance has occurred ; 
and the authorities, proceeding from a par 
ticular instance to general principles, have 
pushed their conclusions to principles more 
general. Tested by such a rule, all sys 
tems, principles, and institutions would fail. 
AVe should in vain legislate, if our legislation 
must be adapted to the particular character 
of every unit. If death or madness has been 
the result of a strict enforcement of solitary 
confinement in a few cases, these are mis 
fortunes which must be endured. They are 
counterbalanced by the benefits resulting to 
the general herd ; and the question is resolv 
able into the simple rule of proportion, whe 
ther it is better that society should be for 
ever tortured by the evils arising from a uni 
versal contamination, or whether by the 
sacrifice of a few, the rest should be restored 
to the world they had wronged ? 

" I select a jail," says Mr. Field, " in w r hieh 
this industrial training lias been attempted under 
circumstances the most favourable. In the Ge 
neral Prison at Perth the officers are exemplary; 
the order maintained is excellent; all the prisoners 
are in separate confinement, and none for less 
than twelve months. But there the fatal plan 
which has been referred to is followed, and the 
effects are disastrous both to the culprits and 
their country. The Inspector s Reports, and the 
evidence quoted (vol. ii.), show us that not less 
than eighty (sixty-seven ?) per cent, of the crimi 
nals discharged from this prison are recommitted! 
How, then, shall we account for the fact, that of 
criminals of the same class, released from the 
jail at Reading, &lt;he proportion recommitted does 
not amount to one-tenth of that number ? The 
cause is easily described ; because at Reading, 
whilst industrial training is not disregarded, it is 
subordinate to, and not suffered to interfere with, 
corrective instruction." 1 Field, pp. 173-4. 

Additional energy ought to be given t 
the system of Prison-discipline, by sentencing 
juvenile delinquents to a moderate whipping. 
This indeed has become part of the English 
Juvenile Offenders Act ; and it is the only 
point on which we differ from " a country 
magistrate," who has published a racy 
pamphlet, containing more good sense and 
vigorous writing than we have seen within 
the same compass for many a day. 

" It is," says Lord Mackenzie, " the only thing 
we are sure they all understand, and are afraid 
of. Imprisonment, and even transportation, do 
not seem to be known to them by anticipation, 
or to impress their imagination with terror be 
forehand, however great may be the evil these 
punishments are actually to cause them. If 



whipping be moderate, so as to separate the pain 
from danger to health, or life, or permanent bo 
dily injury, and prirate,so as to separate it from 
deep ignominy or the boast of profligate hardi 
hood, I rather imagine it would be useful in the 
case of young criminals. Bodily pain being the 
great means by which nature deters man from 
what is n t to be avoided, I doubt whether we can 
abandon it entirely in criminal justice, without a 
sacrifice of expediency." Appendix to First Re 
port, p. 86. 

How much better would it be to adminis 
ter a punishment of this description to those 
boys who are found in almost every prison 
for stealing apples from a garden, or peas 
from a field as they pass by.* In truth, to 
put these children in jail is the greatest of 
all perversions of justice ; and yet the ma 
gistrate has not in this country, as he has in 
England, the power to dismiss with a re 
buke. (See 10 and 11 Viet., cap. 82.) Our 
space forbids us to dwell upon a subject of 
such anxious consideration as short impri 
sonments which serve no purpose but to 
habituate the youthful thief to the prison 
which he shall afterwards have occasion so 
much to use. The suggestion made by the 
Lord-Justice Clerk, is, however, amply sup 
ported by experience, when he recommends 
that these imprisonments should be of unva 
ried gloom, without communication with 
friends, without the distraction of labour, 
without the exhilaration of exercise. Until 
some such principle as this be adopted, we 
may resign all hope of success for reforma 
tory experiments, and we shall learn when 
too late that the greatest mercy is that dis 
cipline which is the severest in its applica 
tion. 

To men of amiable dispositions, who are 
accustomed to look upon human nature in 
its revolting moods only in those pictures of 
imaginative fiction which extract from them 
such floods of tears, and agonies of admira 
tion, this may seem a cruel system. It is 
one, however, which cannot be set aside by 
the sound of obnoxious epithets, or charges 
of inhumanity. It is forced upon us by the 
most unbending of teachers. Experience 
has proclaimed the necessity for a change. 
It sets itself against the clamours of an ar 
dent, but weak humanity, and pleads the 
cause of reason against the vagaries of sen 
timent the illusions of imagination. The 
visionary dreams of romantic emotion can 
not stand in the presence of the increasing 
Prison-rates. Common sense must triumph 
over a more common but foolish sensibility; 
and humanity has other objects for its sen- 



* See 13th Report of Inspectors of Scottish 
Prisons, pp. 7, 13. 
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timent than what Canning happily termed, 
" poor suffering guilt." 

To check the appalling horrors conse 
quent upon its increase, all systems of Pri 
son-discipline will, however, themselves be 
unavailing. They can only reach detected 
crimes, which constitute hut a small minor 
ity of the great aggregate. It is a fatal 
mistake to suppose that because there are 
few convictions there is little crime. The 
delivery of the white gloves to the judges at 
the assizes is no warrant for the conclusion 
that the district is a paradise. A slight in 
quiry into its morals pushed somewhat be 
yond the surface, resolves the hasty logic 
into air. The very virtuous district that 
this year may have gone the whole circle of 
newspaper notoriety will next year appear, 
under the influence of a more vigorous po 
lice, side by side with its guilty neighbours. 
Indeed, the chances of conviction bear a 
small proportion to the chances of escape. 
Years, marked in every stage by thn com 
mission of crimes, may have passed away 
without an unlucky condemnation. Con 
victs, when interrogated upon the subject of 
other crimes than those for which they were 
convicled, often answered that it was " im 
possible to state the number," " could not 

remember a tenth of them," "many hun- flict us, and which in the bosom of civili- 
dreds," sometimes more, sometimes lessjjzation displays the habits and many of the 
"if I was to recollect I could not tell them ! instincts of savage life. Masses have been 
all between now and to-morrow." Con- I left to grow up like the forest trees, taking 
slabulary Report, p. 6. Nothing can more ; their chance of storm and sunshine. But 
clearly prove this than the fact, that to ren- j this, though conducive to the stability of the 
dec a pickpocket s earnings remunerative, i oak, is not so for man. Unless carefully 
he would require to steal six pocket hand- tended he sinks beneath the exposure, and 
kerchiefs a day; but all the uncounted j in his fall drags down his more favoured 
thousands of the crimes committed by him j neighbours. It is the noblest charity there- 
during the average period which he has of j fore at the same time that it is the clearest 
his exciting life, are never heard of, except j prudence, for society to take the infant man 
by a few private friends in the querulous j in its arms, watch over his progress through 
complainings of the victim. The only item life, and only leave him when laid in tho 
contributed by him to our criminal statistics dust. But this of course must be confined 
is that when the trap catches him at last. more to advice, protection, and superin- 
It is obvious, therefore, that whatever tendence, than to a positive adoption of 



them of the obligations imposed upon them 
by God and nature. In all schemes for the 
amelioration of the swarming masses from 
whom our criminal ranks are fed, there is 
danger of pushing measures of relief so far 
as to destroy that independence and self- 
respect which nourish manly endurance and 
exertion the foundation of many social vir 
tues. One unhappy circumstance peculiar 
to ourselves, adds an artificial to all the 
natural difficulties that beset the question. 
In no other country is there such a differ 
ence between the rich and poor. Though 
separated from each other by a single street, 
they are often as ignorant of the condition 
of each other as if the waves of the Atlantic 
rolled between them. A more generous 
sympathy, shown by words even, would go 
further than the most liberal benefactions 
doled out through the conduit-pipe of a 
Mendicity Society. But no fibrous inter- 
twinings of feelings ever join them together. 
The one gives because it is painful to hear 
of human sorrow. the other receives with 
out gratitude and as a right. A squalid 
and wretched population is every year add 
ing to our dangers and responsibilities a 
population amid which is fostered those gi 
gantic political and social maladies that af- 



system be adopted with reference to de 
tected criminals, you only thereby purify a 
drop in the ocean. To get at the bottom of 
the evil it is necessary to pass beyond the 
prison-walls and extend our labours to the 
world. We must have inspectors to ex 
amine the condition of those who are free ; 
and may the time be hastened when they 
shall have it in their power to print, as they 
have printed about criminals, that the poor 
are " happy and contented !" The great 
problem which has been placed before the 
minds of the generation in which we live, 
is as to the best means by which the State 
may discharge its duty, without infringing 
on the province of parents, by relieving 



every unit that can claim with us a kindred 
country. The greater part must be left to 
individual exertion and to the development 
of particular character. This will often 
prove pernicious to the parties so left to tho 
guidance of their own ignorance ; but we 
must submit with resignation to the incon 
veniences of individual management, unless 
we wish to make monasteries of entire sociu.1 
communities. 

Each new theorist upon this "great ar 
gument" has his own particular scheme of 
remedy. Each, cum magno boalu el conatu, 
asserts for his own thunder, unqualified 
merit, and denies it to that of other people. 
Many of the suggestions are sanctioned by 
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successful experiment, while the rest have 
scarcely ingenuity to recommend them, and 
have been indignantly hurried to the ple 
thoric lomh of impracticable institutions. 
Let us sum up our observations by a refer 
ence to the most important. 

1. The first and most obvious is one upon 
which all are agreed. The prisons as now 
constituted, and especially those conducted 
upon the principles of the one at Perth, con 
stitute a premium to the poor to make their 
children thieves. Their subsistence, how 
ever mean, is still a burden upon the stinted 
resources of the parents. To get rid of 
children in any way consistent with safety 
is one of the most important objects of a 
wretched father s solicitude. To compel 
the child to steal and be put in prison is to 
get an immediate relief to himself. a bur 
sary to his offspring. All the lower and 
more sordid feelings, therefore, of human 
nature are embarked against the efficacy of 
penal justice ; and the simple remedy which 
is proposed is to compel the parent to pay 
for the child in prison. No impolicy and 
no injustice could be pleaded against such a 
law. which would only declare those legal 
liabilities which now exist. It would ren 
der, however, that practical, which is now 
too often theoretical, and stimulate parents 
to the performance of duties which, if better 
performed, would have prevented such an 
assessment. It would take away from them 
the dangers of the temptation with which 
they are now beset, and establish securely 
that great rule in morals the only one of 
use in practice to prevent situations in 
which our duties are in opposition to our 
interests. 

2. Another practical measure is one like 
ly to be speedily carried into effect. Who 
can doubt the influence of sanitary improve 
ment upon the moral nature of man ? 

From the body s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid. 

Is it possible that in the cellars of which we 
have given a description, humanity could 
be otherwise than physically deteriorated 
and morally debased? The Sanitary Act 
of England will be immediately followed 
by one with a similar object relative to the 
two wings of the Empire. The clearin^ 
away of dunghills, the driving pigs from 
the habitations of men, the supplying suf 
ficient wholesome water, and all the other 
accessories of that process of sanitary im 
provement upon which we have entered 
will create as great a revolution in the 
habits as it will change to the better the 
health of the poor. If, along with this 
more buildings were erected, if properly 



conducted lodging-houses were in every 
treet, the most sanguine anticipations might 
&gt;e entertained, of a favourable change in 
he whole aspect of the society from which 
uvenile delinquents come. " Is it your 
&gt;pinion," Lord Brougham asked Mr. Ser- 
eant Adams, " that whatever increases the 
self-respect of persons, such as cleanly ha 
bits, is wholesome as a moral discipline 
ilso ?" " I have not the slightest doubt of 
t," said the learned Sergeant ; and every 
&gt;ne who has studied the effects of the in 
scrutable relation that subsists between the 
physical and mental economy of man, will 
jive a cordial assent to the reply. 

3. The third and most effectual prcven- 
ive is, that which is the strongest barrier 
igainst idleness the certain cause of crimi- 
lal indulgence. To the want of education 
must be attributed much of the deplorable 
condition to which the poorer classes are re- 
luced. The time is not far distant when it 
was an open question whether education 
was a blessing to the poor ? But now we 
ave been taught by experience, that the 
only question is to what extent shall the 
education be carried? This question would 
&gt;e easily resolved, were it not for the un- 
lappy difference of creeds that has distracted 
:he religious world. All divisions of Chris 
tianity should learn from the past unless 
they have lost their understanding that to 
do good they must lose their animosity, 
though they retain their distinctions. Though 
the physical wants of men be supplied 
though relieved from the pressure of hunger 
though by sanitary improvements their 
health is preserved, and by a generous be 
nevolence a home is supplied, yet they never 
will attain moral and intellectual excellence 
simply as a consequence of that physical 
amelioration. The physical comfort once 
supplied, progress in civilization terminates 
there, and the propelling energy wastes 
itself, as in Eastern countries, in a grovelling 
selfishness. 

Add, however, education, and you place 
within the reach of childhood the experience 
of age, increase individual power, teach how 
to lessen the evils incident to humanity, and 
render tributary to the humblest, both the 
moral and the material world. In spite of all 
the statists that ever trembled at their own 
conclusions, we hold education rightly con 
ducted to be the most important check upon 
criminal desires. That which refines and 
purifies, which creates prudence and sobri 
ety, teaches the duties of good citizenship, in 
culcates obedience to the law, strengthens 
the intellect, stimulates the moral affections, 
and points out man s responsibilities, cannot 
be other than the most important agent of 
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which is only another name for law and 

morals. 

The influence of education in early life in 
training children to habits that would fit them 
fora virtuous existence, cannot be too strong 
ly impressed upon those who wish to create 
a check to juvenile delinquency. At pre 
sent, however, in many portions of the em- 



It is the introduction to civilization, J imparted, is a knowledge that must teach 

not only the relations to man, but the rela 
tions to God. Though it is power, it is no 
where identified with virtue. The supre 
macy of conscience must be asserted at the 
same time that we teach geography and 
arithmetic. Religious training and moral 
culture must go hand in hand with the most 
scientific training in secular knowledge. 



pire, and especially in England, there is 
nothing of education but the name. Teach 
ers and scholars are much in the same con 
dition. One master being asked by the 
Commissioners if he taught morals, observed, 
" That question does not belong to my school; 
it belongs more to girls schools." Another, 
an Irishman, being asked if he taught gram 
mar, very candidly answered, "Faith, and 
it is I that don t ; if I did I must tache that 
thing I don t know sinyself." Another had 
conscientious scruples about counting her 
scholars " It would be a flat flying in the 
face of Providence ; no, no, you sha n t catch 
me counting. See what a pretty mess David 
made of it when he counted the children of 
Israel !" 

A duty incumbent on the State has been 
left to the irregular and convulsive efforts of 
private benevolence. These, as might be 
expected, have failed to meet the require 
ments of so gigantic an enterprise ; and un 
til some national scheme has been devised, 
which shall reconcile all our scruples, or 
crush them down upon the plea of an inevi 
table necessity, it will bo worse than idle to 
flagellate the victims of our neglect. If 
there were no other motive than that which 
appeals to our pocket, the lowest but not 
the least powerful that can influence man 
kind, it is all sufficient to encourage an 
effort in this direction. What we now pay 
as Prison and as Poor-rates, exceeds the en 
tire revenue of the nation at no distant date. 
Let these be increased for a little, with a 
view of their being ultimately reduced to a 
point that we can contemplate them without 
alarm. Our benevolence alone would not 
be gratified by an educational crusade. Our 
safety and our interest depend upon it. " Of 
all the men we meet," said Locke, " nine 
parts in ten are what they are, good or evil, 
useful or not, by their education." Keep this 
in remembrance, along with the undoubted 
truth, that men are never in a state of inde 
pendence of each other. This mutual in 
terest this dependence of man upon man 
of all parts of society upon each other is 
the chain which cements it into that compact 
and living mass, to whose combined action 
alone we are indebted for the blessings of 
civilization. 

The knowledge, however, which must be 



The ragged schools can serve little purpose 
if the children return to homes where all the 
lessons they receive will be effaced by paren 
tal ribaldry. Conscious of this, the minister 
is established in many cities to bring the pa 
rents within the range of the same instruc 
tion with their children a scheme which 
occupied many of the thoughts of Dr. Chal 
mers in his later years, and which he so 
well developed in the West-Port of Edin 
burgh. 

4. It has been urged with great energy by 
a number of philanthropic men, that all im 
prisonment will be unavailing, if, when it is 
ended, the delinquent be sent back among 
the guilty companions of his early years. 
He must starve or rob ; he cannot emerge 
from a long confinement without wasted 
strength and a ruined character. Necessity 
urges him, therefore, to take refuge amongst 
the hordes of thieves who receive his return 
with open arms, give him a joyful wel 
come, laugh away his scruples, and hur 
ry him again into the same vortex of infamv. 
There is no doubt a literal and gloomy 
truth in these statements, which do not ex 
aggerate the unhappy condition of the libe 
rated convict. But the remedy adopted is 
worse than the disease. In various cities 
houses of refuge have been established for 
their reception, which confer greater com 
forts, and bestow more advantages even than 
our prisons. They will consequently be ob 
jects of interest to the poor man ; and here 
again he will be tempted to teach his son the 
violation of the moral law, as the best means 
of commending him to the charity of man 
kind. It was this that startled Lord Den- 
man, and extorted from him the emphatic 
condemnation of the system we have cited. 
It was this that induced the Middlesex ma 
gistrates, at a meeting reported in the Times 
of the 12th September last, to refuse their 
concurrence to the erection of such an estab 
lishment. That their fears were not vision 
ary, is amply established by a Police Report 
in the same paper in the following week, 
from which it appeared that a society existed 
for promoting the emigration of parties to 
New York, whose qualification for the free 
passage was their having been convicted fe 
lons. The complainants in the case were 
the wives of two men, who had been left des- 
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titute through their husbands having been 
shipped away by the Association. It was 
stated by Mr. Jackson of the City Mission, 
that he had for months been engaged in 
throwing all these noxious weeds upon the soil 
of our transatlantic neighbours; that he felt 
satisfied he had accomplished a great deal of 
good ; and that the two men in question 
came peculiarly within the view of desira 
ble emigrants for the Society, inasmuch as 
they assured him they had been thieves of 
seven, eight, or ten years standing, and had 
been repeatedly convicted, and were not only 
known to be the companions of thieves and 
felons, but were also plainly conversant with 
their haunts and slang. It turned out that 
Mr. Jackson had been imposed upon, and 
that, so far from the satisfactory statements 
made to him having been correct, one of his 
proteges had never committed any other 
offence than that of being out of work, while 
the whole extent of the other s crimes con 
sisted in an infringement (he being a cab- 
driver) of the Hackney Carriage Act. It 
was mentioned to the magistrate, that the 
positive belief that the parties shipped had 
led the life of often-convicted criminals, was 
essential to their applications being enter 
tained. In this case the parties told a lie to 
get the benefit. In other cases this might 
not prove effectual, and candidates would re 
quire to qualify by the actual commission of 
a crime. These facts show the danger of 
such institutions, and lead us to another, 
about whose expediency experience and 
theory are not at issue. 

5. This is emigration. The children of 
the Ragged and Industrial Schools cannot 
remain there for ever; criminals emancipated 
from prison must have some employment; 
and thus people have been driven to look be- 
vond the crowded occupations of our little 
islands, to the uncultivated wastes in the 
colonial dependencies of the British Crown. 
An evil may be improved into a good. The 
swarms that are an evil here might supply 
in another hemisphere the labour necessary 
to evoke the latent energies of its virgin soil. 
Lord Ashley, the untiring advocate of every 
scheme of human amelioration, moved in 
vain in the House of Commons in June last, 
* That it is expedient that means be annual 
ly provided for the voluntary emigration to 
some of her Majesty s colonies of a certain 
number of young persons, of both sexes, who 
have been educated in the schools ordinarily 
called Ragged Schools, in and about the me 
tropolis." He proposed to carry 1000 each 
year (above fourteen years of age), 500 
boys, and the same number of girls, to the 
colonies in South Australia, in which, at the 
present moment, the greatest demand for 



labour existed. Their removal was to be the 
reward only of good conduct, and after a 
certain amount of education had been re 
ceived. 

This is a scheme, without which all insti 
tutions like Ragged and Industrial Schools 
must fail, because their effect is only tem 
porary, and they do not remove the object of 
their solicitude from the vice by which he is 
surrounded. Service is sometimes obtained 
for girls, and boys who have displayed ac 
tivity in the Industrial Schools are taken as 
apprentices to trades. But the number thus 
provided for is small, and the greater part 
must return to their own shifts when ihey 
have grown too old for the school which has 
given them a temporary shelter. For their 
case emigration is the cure. That it would 
be advantageous to the colonies, we have 
evidence the most decisive. 

"Mr. Cuninghame of Port Philip says, in his 
evidence before the Lords Committee on Emi 
gration, that the want of labour is by far the 
greatest impediment to the colony, either social 
or pecuniary. It is almost impossible to be got 
at all. The wool is worse got up; and every 
thing but wool-growing is at a perfect stand-still 
from want of labour. The colony will absorb 
many more than we could count upon for future 

I years. We can employ any species of labour, 
because sheep is not an exhausting or fatiguing 
operation. This would just be the labour for 

! emancipated juvenile criminals, or those who 
emerge from the Ragged Schools. In the Times 
of 20th May, 1848, a letter appeared with the 
following passage : You must strain every 
nerve to send us relief, for fully three-fourths of 
the 5000 emigrants now coming out will be in 
stantly absorbed on landing for domestic ser 
vants in Sydney, Melbourne, &c. For every 
1000 sheep three persons at least are required, 
with wages of 20 a year, and weekly rations 
of 10 Ib. beef, 12 Ib. of flour, 2 Ib. sugar, quar 
ter of a pound of tea, and a house. Thus, at a 
station of 5000 sheep, fifteen men and boys 
would be required. Taking the number of farms 
and stations at 4000, and the number of servants 
in the bush at 12,000, this would make at each 
station but three, not one-half of what is neces 
sary. Three, then, to each station, would take 
at once 12,000; if, then, 1000 were sent annu 
ally, it would be to each station only one every 
four years. " 

With reference to the females, there would 
be no difficulty at all. The demand for 
domestic servants is so great that often five 
or six gentlemen will be squabbling at the 
shore to secure any that land. The males 
in Port Philip are to the females in a fright 
fully large proportion ; and it would cer 
tainly be a heaven upon earth to many of 
the distressed girls who are wearing their 
lives away in selling oranges, matches, and 
flowers at the corners of the streets, to end 
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finally in making shirts at sixpence a piece, 
or in something worse, were they transplant 
ed to a settlement where they would receive 
at once all the comforts, and many of the 
rude luxuries of colonial life. 

The Emigration Commissioners see no 
difficulty in the plan ; and assuredly there 
would be little difficulty in it, if we had 
only some stern convulsion to sweep away 
the inanity of official indolence. It ought 
to be kept steadily, however, before the pub 
lic mind, as the most practical remedy for 
our evils. We could send out, for example, 
at a cost of 30, a young couple about to 
become paupers, who could not have been 
supported as paupers or criminals in this 
country at a less expense than 40 a year. 
A like sum for many succeeding years 
might, moreover, be demanded, besides the 
ultimate support of some six or ten children. 
And thus, before they die, they may cost 
many hundred pounds. Some of the thieves 
who are now prowling about our streets 
have had expended upon them a sum, from 
first to last, that might have set them up as 
sheep-farmers with a stock in Australia. 
Let it be remembered, too, that the 30 
paid for the passage of a boy and girl, is the 
only outlay necessary to convert two starv 
ing wretches into a thriving pair, who would 
return to this country in a short time, in the 
purchase of manufactures, some 15 or 
20 per annum ; and it may be fairly 
reckoned that they would send 5 additional 
for the support of aged relations. To carry 
out the scheme, it would be necessary to 
have an efficient equipment of officers. An 
Emigration Board, with an agent in each 
colony, would soon, however, lessen the 
evils under which we groan, at the same 
time that they would reanimate the strug 
gling colonies by their labours. 

We leave these suggestions with but a 
slight hope that they can be forced upon 
Government. The dread of exciting public 
indignation at new taxes, and the conse 
quence thereof in loss of place, seem ever 
to haunt the minds of all official men. 
Things cannot be worse, it is argued, than 
they have hitherto been, and so long as we 
can jog on, there is no necessity to tempt 
untried experiments. The public, however, 
has been startled from its long indifference 
by the truth, that it is cheaper in the end to 
prevent, than to catch and cure. A few 
years ago, the thieves literature that then 
existed directed public attention to the 
practices of thieves. It has now also been 
aroused, not from the same morbid appetite 
for the horrible, but in order to ascertain the 
criminal organizations that paralyse all our 
efforts. Crime has been studied in the most 



philosophical spirit. Even the tendency to 
commit it the most difficult question in 
moral statistics has been reduced to ascer- 
tainuble ratios. Given as postulates the 
numbers of the population, their education 
and their comforts, and the whole is settled 
by a simple arithmetical operation. Philan 
thropy stands aghast in the presence of these 
immutable laws. It perceives that the 
causes which make the law must be de 
stroyed. It is seen to be inhuman to do no 
thing more than hurry unhappy wretches to 
the prison and the scaffold, year after year, 
in the same proportions as to their number, 
and to the description of their crimes. From 
age to age, onward till the end of all things, 
there will be the annual recurrence of these 
gloomy memorials of our fallen nature, un 
less we eradicate the source from which 
crime must necessarily flow. It is some 
times, no doubt, the product of a sudden 
mastery of a fierce passion over a mind 
which had prided itself in its strength or its 
philosophy. But the great mass of crime is 
traceable to surrounding circumstances, 
within the range of remedial agency. 
Selfishness and humanity combined, call 
upon us to rouse that agency into life on be 
half of the millions not born to the purple ; 
and remembering the fallibility of our na 
ture, the best must stand in awe when they 
think what they might themselves have been 
under the pressure of similar temptations. 



AET. II. The Question: Was St. Peter 
ever at Rome ? Historically considered. 
By AUGUSTUS SCHELER, Doctor in Philoso 
phy. Translated from the French, by a 
Clergyman; with a short Preface by the 
Translator. London: 1846. 

THE spirit of Popery is abroad. Calculating 
upon our forbearance, and relying on the 
conciliatory character of the times, it has in 
vaded, when we least expected it, our coun 
try and our homes, alighting on the lowest 
cottage, and penetrating to our highest seats 
of learning. It has come, not as the messen 
ger of charity, in the consciousness of honest 
though mistaken truth ; but as a crafty foe, 
with a sneaking step and a hidden counte 
nance, to destroy the peace and happiness of 
families ; to rend the bonds of love and kin 
dred asunder ; to seduce the child away from 
the parent s heart, and to beguile the unwary 
into ruin. 

To remain passive spectators of such an 
aggression, would be mistaking indifference 
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for toleration, and culpable laxity for Chris 
tian forbearance. It is true, Rome believes, 
or feigns to believe, in the existence of that 
laxity and indifference among us ;* and it is 
equally true, that, in this point, we may, 
with a smile, leave her to her deception ; 
but however trifling we may deem the actual 
danger by which we are threatened ; how 
ever strong, in our reliance upon God, we 
may feel ourselves to resist every temptation 
with which our wily enemy may beset our 
path, the startling success which has crown 
ed her first efforts, and the increased vigour 
with which, elated by triumphant hope, we 
may be certain she will follow up those 
efforts, render it, nevertheless, an object of 
sacred duty for every true Catholic to protect 
from her encroaching designs, what he holds 
dearest and holiest in heaven and on earth. 
That a strong sense of such a duty is not 
lacking among us, is proved by the nume 
rous articles which have lately issued from 
the periodical press, intended to awaken the 
country at large to the real importance of 
the Popish movement; and distinguished 
among them, more than one, if we are not 
mistaken, from the eloquent and impressive 
pen of the reverend gentleman to whom the 
public is indebted for the translation of the 
essay before us. This essay was originally 
written by Professor Ellendorff, a Roman 
Catholic savant of Germany, and subsequently 



* A confirmation of this we find in the observa 
tion of one of her most zealous partisans, Profes 
sor Malon of Louvain, who in the Preface to his 
recently published work, " La Lecture de la 
Sainte Bible en langue vulgaire, jugee d apres 
rEcriture, la tradition et lasaine raison," writes 
thus, " Ce devoir (de conserver a la verite Catho- 
lique tous ses droits) est d autant plus imperieuse, 
que 1 oeuvre des Societes bibliques a rendu aupro- 
testantisme mourant une etincellc de vie, en con- 
oentrant ses forces et son action dans Vent reprise 
chimerique de fournir de Bibles la race humaine 
tout entiere, et de convertir les paiens a la foi par 
une simple lecture des Livres Saints." (Tom. i. p. 
fi.) But the same learned professor, a few pages 
further on, states these remarkable words, " Le 
mot d ordre etant donne, les versions de la Sainte 
Bible se multiplieretit a 1 envie.et tinrcnt lieu 
presque partout d avant-coureur et de drapeau a 
la Reforme. Lee/air n annonce pas plus fid ele 
ment la foiidre, que ces versions rtpanducs dans 
lepeuple rfannoncaient le protestantisme." (Tom. 
i. p. 12.) Never has, in fewer words, a stronger 
testimony been given to the usefulness of Bible 
Societies. Never has the true distinction between 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant religion 
more forcibly been characterized ; the one is igno 
rance, the other knowledge of Holy Scripture. 
True, most true. Those words of Professor Ma 
lon deserve, in our opinion, to be repeated from 
one end of the Roman Catholic world to the other; 
for, though he follows them up by a different pro 
cess of reasoning from what we would do, yet all 
the most subtle arguments cannot efface or con 
ceal his acknowledgment of the fact. 



published in French, with material additions, 
by Dr. Scheler, assistant librarian to the 
King of the Belgians. Neither of these 
gentlemen, however, has really grappled 
with the question at issue the sojourn of St. 
Peter at Rome ; but, stopping short of it, they 
have rather confined themselves to an exa 
mination into his Roman Episcopacy. We 
shall endeavour to carry out their design, in 
laying before our readers a succinct but 
comprehensive view of the historical founda 
tion of the Church of Rome, referring to the 
work of Dr. Scheler, not the least valuable 
portion of which is the translator s preface, 
for such information of a detailed and illus 
trative character as is necessarily excluded 
from the limits of an article, and the compass 
of our design. 

The mysterious power which has been one 
chief agent in drawing the weak idealizing 
minds of some of our Protestant brethren to 
the Church of Rome, is her Siren song of 
unify that song of delusion so fatal to those 
allured by its deceitful harmonies. Is it 
surprising that with unbounded liberty of 
thought and expression, there should be dis 
sension among us, when by the unbounded 
exercise of spiritual bondage, Rome herself 
is unable 1o preserve unity in the Church ? 
We do not allude to the past, nor to the great 
dissenting movement in Germany, to which 
the exhibition of the " Holy Coat" at Treves 
has lately given rise; nor to the religious 
factions which, in more or less developed 
forms, divide the whole Roman Catholic 
world of the present day ; we speak of the 
collective herd of the "faithful," who, in 
regard to their opinions on the most impor 
tant fundamental principle of their Church, 
are distinguished by the great party denomi 
nations of Episcopalians and Ultramonta- 
nists ; the latter asserting, the former denying, 
the Pope to le tJte infallible Head of the 
Church, the only true Vicar of Christ on earth. 
We will not judge the Romish Church 
any more than we would the Church of 
England, by, or hold her responsible for the 
individual opinions of her members, except 
so far as they are openly supported and 
countenanced by the Church. We will 
judge her by her own statutes and ordinan 
ces. The principal sources whence the doc 
trines of modern Roman Catholicism must 
be derived, are, we need not say, the " Ca- 
nones et Decreta" of the Council of Trent ; 
the " Forma prof essionis fidei Catholica" pro 
mulgated by the Bull of Pius IV., dated 13th 
November, 1564 ; the Bulls generally ; the 
" Catechismus Romanus," and the Missals, 
principally the " Missate Romanum," and 
Breviarium Romanum." In addition to 
these, the " Confutatio Confessionis Aiigusti- 
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7z&lt;z," and the works of Bellarmin (J* 1621), 
chiefly his " Disputaliones de controversies 
Christiancc fidei adversus hujus temporis here- 
ticos," and those of Costerus, Becanus, Bos- 
suet, and others, may be regarded as author 
ized expositions of the Romish faith. 

We may as well here remind our readers, 
that the Decrees of the Council of Trent were 
solemnly confirmed by the Bull " Bencdictus 
Deus of Pius IV., dated 26th January, 1564. 
But this " confirmation" was one of a pecu 
liar character. In his truly fatherly solici 
tude for the proper guidance of his flock, 



The " Calecldsmus Romanus" is still more 
explicit. It says, " The Catholic Church has 
ever venerated the Roman Bishop (ponlificein 
maxtmtan), whom Cyrillus Alex., at Ike synod 
of Ephesus [431], slyled the Archbishop of 
the whole earth, and the Father and Patriarch 
of the world. For, occupying as he does the 
chair of St. Peter, the prince of the apostles, 

WHO MOST ASSUREDLY HIMSELF OCCUPIED IT TO 

THE TIME OF HIS DEATH, he is, in it, entitled to 
the highest honours, and the most unbounded 
jurisdiction, as having been conferred on him, 
not by the decrees of any Council or other HU- 



Pius IV., whilst expressing his full approba- MAN authority, BUT BY GOD HIMSELF. For 
tion of those decrees, at the same time inter- which reason lie presides, as the father and 



dieted, upon pain of the severest punishments 
any person, whether clerical or layman, from 
publishing remarks, annotations, or com 
ments upon them, reserving their interpreta 
tion and definition exclusively to himself and 
his successors. Sixtus V. so fully compre 
hended the importance of these "definitions" 
that, in 1588, he charged a special commis 
sion with their execution. 



ruler of all bishops and other ecclesiastics 
(although to them also power and office he giv 
en), over the universal Church, as the succes 
sor of Peter, and the true and lawful Vicar of 
Christ on earth. * 

The same " Catechismus Romanus" dis 
tinctly asserts the infallibility of the Roman 
Church, when it says, This only Church, 
cannot err ;j which sentence is in various 



The Council of Trent has not, like that of j passages amplified by Bellarmin ; but in 
Florence, devoted a separate paragraph to none more characteristically than in the fol- 
the confirmation of the Pope s primacy; but { lowing : He writes thus, " The language of 
it has virtually expressed that confirmation j the Church, i. e. of the Council, or of the 
in scattered sentences, when for instance it I Pope, when speaking from his chair, is not the 
speaks of him as " Summo," or " Sanctissimo ! language of man, i. e. language liable to error, 
Romano Pontifice," and " Dei in tern s vica- \ BUT RATHER THE LANGUAGE OF GOD. " if Here, 
rio ;" or of a " Maximis Pontificibus, Cliristi then, we have in a few words the awful but 
Redemptoris nostri in terra Vicariis debita j true language of the Romish Church ; a 
obedientia ;" or when in direct words it doctrine she openly professes and maintains 
assigns to him " Siipremam in ecclesia uni- up to the present day : God speaks by the 
rersa potestatem." Yet the fact was, the pre- i Church ; the Church speaks by the Pope ; the 
kites disagreed among themselves as to whether . word of the Pope is the word of God. 
obedience be due to the Holy Father or not. 
Who a more proper person to decide the 



veram obedientiam deo , c juro . . . sic m&lt; 



question than the infallible Pope himself? 

In the "Professio Fidei," therefore, we ; DCUS adjuvat et haec sancta Dei"evan?elia ! 
find the omission of the " Decret. Condi. Tri- * Catholica ecclesia Romanum pontificein maxi- 
dent." supplied. It is there said : " I firmly mum &gt; q*m .in Ephesina synodo Cyrillus Alexan- 
admil and embrace the apostolical AND ECCLE- llnnus * ^tms orbis terrarum pa- 



SIASTICAL TRADITIONS, as well as all other ob 
servances and ordinances of the same Church 



pa- 

trem et patriarcham appellat, semper venerata 
ei t. Cum enitn in Petri apostolorum principis 
cathedra sedeat, in qua usque ad finem sedisse coa- 



[of Rome]. . . . I acknowledge the holy Catho- \ stat, summum in eo digaitatia gradum et jurisdic- 
/ , A T n m ? i 7 tionis amplitudmem, non quidem ullis syncdicis aut 

he and Apostolic Roman Church to be the mo- uliis hun ^ nis constit lltion l bus , scd divinitus datam 



ther and mistress of all Churches, AND PRO- 

3IISE ON MY OATH TRUE OBEDIENCE TO THE 

ROMAN POPE, the successor of the blessed 
Peter, the prince of the Apostles, and the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ. . . So help me God, and 
these holy Gospels of God. !; * 



agnoscit. Quamobrem omnium ndelium et episco- 
porum ceterorumque antistitum, quocunque illi 
munere et potestate praediti sint, pater ac modera 
tor universal! ecclesiue ut Petri successor Chris- 
tique verus et legitimus vicarius in terris praesi- 



det. Cat. Rom. 11. vii. xvm. 

f The passage runs thus, " Quemadmodum haec 
una ecclesia errare non potest. . . . ita ceteras 
omnes, quae sibi ecclesiae nomen arrogant, ut 
diaboli spiritu ducantur, in doctrinae et mo- 
* Apostolicas et ecclesiasticas traditiones rcli- i rum perniciosissimis erroribus versari necesse 
quas-jue ejusdem ecclesiae observationes et consti- e.st." Cat. Rom. i. x. xviii. 

tutiones firmissime admitto et amplector t" Verbum ecclesiae, i.e. concilii vel pontificis 

Sanctim Catholicam et apostolicam Romanam ec- I docentis ex cathedra non est verbum hominis, i. e. 
clesiam omnium ecclesiarum matrem et magistram 
agnosco, Romanoque pontifici, beati Petri aposto 
lorum priacipis successor! ac Jesu Christ! vicario, 



verbum error! obnoxium, sed aliquo modo verbum 
Dei, i. e. prolatum assistente etgubernante Spiritu 
Sancto." T&gt;e verbo Dei, iii. x. 
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From the passages quoted, we learn that 
Rome rests her pretensions to divine and uni 
versal authority on a threefold assertion ; 
firstly, that Christ appointed St. Peter to be 
his vicar-general on earth, with power to 
transfer his charge to whomsoever he might 
judge proper ; secondly, that St. Peter found 
ed and occupied to the time of his death the 
Episcopal chair of Rome ; and, thirdly, that 
the Popes are the duly appointed successors 
of St. Peter, both to his chair and to his vi 
carial power. Before we proceed, however, 
to consider the proofs alleged by the Church 
of Rome in support of her pretensions, we 
may be permitted to point out to our readers 
the leading, and it would appear to us deci 
sive, feature of the question, which, notwith 
standing its prominent character, has yet, as 
far as we know, remained altogether un 
noticed by preceding writers. 

Were the pretended divine authority of the 
Popes lodged in an office instituted by Christ, 
or had it ever been looked upon as such by 
the Church of Rome, it would be a matter 
of utter indifference to her whether St. Peter 
himself, or any one else held it : the office 
conferring divine authority on the occupant, 
instead of the occupant bringing divine au 
thority into the office possession would be 
incontrovertible right. In such a case, the 
Romish Church, as a matter of course, 
would claim for her Popes, and ever have 
claimed, that divine authority by virtue of 
their office. But she claims it by virtue of 
being the successors of St. Peter, in whose 
person Christ is asserted to have vested the 
alleged authority. This authority is conse 
quently insisted on to be of a personal cha- 
racter ; and through the persons of the Popes 
to have descended to the present occupant of 
St. Peter s chair. The circumstance of the 
apostle having founded and occupied this 
chair, is only so far of importance, as the ap 
pointed Vicar of Christ, as it were, identified 
with its office the far higher charge intrusted 
to him by his divine master. 

Here we have the real point of the ques 
tion before us. By an " as it mere Rome 
would indeed, if she could, convert a ground 
less assumption into an indubitable fact ; but 
it is in vain. The vicarage of Christ and 
the bishopric of Rome remain two distinct 
charges, though they had been, or still be, 
united in one person. Or will Rome main 
tain, that, because St. Peter, the vicar of 
Christ, and the prince of the Apostles, found 
ed and occupied her Episcopal chair, every 
one of his successors to that chair must of 
necessity be also the vicar of Christ and the 
prince of the Apostles? We will not ask 
]&gt;rr why she has never claimed for her Popes 
the title of aa " Apostle" of Christ ; but we 



will remind her that, according to her own 
tradition, St. Peter founded yet another Epis 
copal chair the chair of Antioch. aye, and 
that he occupied it seven years before he 
ever set his foot in Rome. Surely, then, the 
Bishops of Antiochf who were as much the 
successors of St. Peter to his Episcopal Chair 
as those of Rome were, would have had the 
first right to the vicarage, claimed by the 
latter ; and if between the two chairs it had 
not at once fallen to the ground, it would 
have been a miracle indeed. For this 
reason, too, the Church of Rome is yet, for 
her own sake, compelled to urge her preten 
sions to divine power, by virtue of this pow 
er having descended from St. Peter, through 
the persons of her Popes. In fact, had St. 
Peter never been Bishop of Rome, yet the 
Bishops of Rome being his appointed success 
ors to the vicarage of Christ, would be enti 
tled to divine authority all the same. But 
Rome having no means whatever of proving 
this, her only resource is to insist on the Ro 
man Episcopacy of St. Peter, as a kind of 
historical testimony to his vicarial power hav 
ing descended from him to his successors ; 
not because they are Bishops of Rome, but 
because St. Peter, who was Bishop of Rome, 
appointed them to the vicarage of Christ. 

We need not direct the attention of our 
readers to the utter flagrancy of such a 
proof; yet, for argument s sake, we will, 
fur one moment, here admit it admit that 

! every assertion of the Church of Rome is 
true that Christ named St. Peter to be his 

j Vicar-General on earth that St. Peter was 
Bishop of Rome that he appointed (for we 
will even overlook the embarrassing contra 
dictions of the Romish tradition) St. Linus 
to bo his successor, both to his Episcopal 
Chair and to his vicarial authority that the 
latter appointed, in the same quality, St. 
Anacletus, and St. Anacletus again St. 
Clement. But here we must pause. It is 
a fact of history, which admits of no contra 
diction, that, already in the very earliest 
times of the Church, the Popes of Rome 
were elected, AFTER THE DEATH OF THE PRE- 
CEDIXG POPE,* by the provincial lishops and 



* The meaning of "Pope" is identical with that 
of our papa," used by children, and as a term of 
endearment for " father." This is testified by 
Hesychius, who says, sub voce, iraxatctv: ird-rrna rov 
vaTp s t -ovopioyia rerroi ijrat ii n Xt |(j and rfv Trailiuy, 
a \iyti ro~s TrarpSai, Trurnra. All bishops were origi 
nally styled by the common title of " Pope." Most 
of the letters addressed to Cyprian, Bishop of Car 
thage, bear the superscription " Cypriano Papae," 
and by the Roman clergy (Ep. x xx.) he is saluted 
" Beatissimus ac Gioriosissimus Papa. The 
Alexandrian Presbyter Dionysius calls his bishop 

TOV jiaKufiov -^nrav (Euseb. II. E. vii. 7). St. Au- 

gustine and others are so styled by Hieronymus 
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the tvhole community. In all probability, the 
immediate successor of Clement was so 
elected ; of one of his next successors we 
know it for certain. Under any circum 
stances, the incontrovertible conclusion to be 
drawn from the fact is this : The Bishops of 
Rome, if ever they were, ceased again to be 
the Vicars of Christ on earth, when the last 
bishop, in whose PERSON that authority was 
vested, died without having appointed his suc 
cessor ; for the next bishop being elected by 
the provincial bishops and the community at 
large, who had only the power to elect a 
Bishop of Rome, but could not possibly en 
dow him with the divine authority of a Vicar 
of Christ, thereby became a simple bishop of 
Christendom. 

In whatever way the Church of Rome 
may turn the question, in whatever manner 
she may shift her ground, she will, on all 
sides, encounter the same insurmountable 
difficulty ; and with the benefit of all her 
fundamental assertions, and the fullest lati 
tude of her tradition granted to her, she will 
yet be unable, by a consistent argument, to 
show that the divine authority of Christ con 
tinued to descend by the Popes beyond the 
commencement of the second century of our 
era. 

We will now proceed to examine the real 
claims to universal authority advanced by 
the Church of Rome. For the first part of j 
her assertion she points to the testimony of | 
Holy Scripture, St. Matthew xvi. 18, 19, and 
St. John xxi. 13. The latter passage has 
the words addressed by our Lord to St. 
Peter: " Feed my lambs ;" (fSdffxs &lt;rcc clpv/o. 
(i.o\j ; pasce agnos meos ;) which Rome con 
strues into Christ having appointed St. Peter 
to be his Vicar-General on earth, contending 
that the meaning of /SoVxjiv, pascere, is " to 
rule," " imperium aut dominatum exercere." 
We need not say that she is unable to refer 
to one single passage, from either profane or 
sacred writers, in which the word has been 
used in that sense ; and the utter inadmissi- 
bility of her interpretation is therefore can 
didly admitted, even by some of her most 
zealous adherents (Steph. Babuzius in notis 
ad Servalum Lupum, p. 425, seq.) ; nay, it 
is acknowledged by the enlightened Pope, 
Silvester II., that the charge of feeding the 
flock of Christ was not given to St. Peter 
alone, but to all other bishops of the Church 
(De Episcoporum et Sacerdolum officiis in Jo. 
Mabillan. Analectorum, torn, ii., p. 217). 
But, above all, we have St. Peter s own 



(Ep. xxxix. OS, 7*2, 75, &c.). It was not till the 
days of Gregory VII. that the title became the ex 
clusive property of the Bishops of Rome (Th. 
Ruinart. not. ad Gregor. Turon. Hist. iv. 26). 



comment upon the words of his Divine Mas 
ter, when he thus exhorts the elders of the 
Churches of Asia Minor : " Feed the flock of 
God which is among you, taking the over 
sight thereof, . . . not as ruling over God s 
heritage, but being ensampJes to the flock." 
(1 Pet. v. 3.) 

In the second passage quoted, St. Matthew 
xvi. 18, 19, the words occur: "And I say 
also unto thee, that thou art Peter [a rock], 
and upon this rock I will build my Church." 
It is our Lord again who thus speaks to his 
disciple. Among the old fathers there is a 
great diversity of opinion as to the interpre 
tation of" rock" (-rsVpa, petra) in this place. 
For our own part, we as freely admit its 
reference to St. Peter,* as the learned Ro 
man Catholic Du Pin admits that the prima 
cy of the Popes cannot be proved by the 
sentence (De antiq. cedes, discipl. diss. iv. 
cap. i. i. p. 305). Indeed, all it shows is, 
that Christ called his first-chosen disciple the 
foundation of his Church ; certainly not, 
however, to the exclusion of his other disci 
ples, as clearly appears from St. Matthew 
xviii. 18; St. Paul s Epistle to the Ephes. ii. 
20; and Rev. xxi. 14. But what does the 
whole passage, in reference to the preten 
sions of Rome, really prove ? The words of 
our Lord are truth : will she deny it ? Or 
will she assert that the history of the last 
sixteen centuries is but a tissue of fictions 
and of lies ? If not, let her read that histo 
ry ; and on every page she will find it in 
scribed in indelible characters of pride and 
ostentation of hatred and malice of super 
stition and idolatry of crimes of every kind 
and every hue the Church of Rome is not 
the Church of Christ, and the tottering chair 
of the Popes not the rock on which it was built. 

That St. Peter, owing to his individual 
character, and to the distinction shown to 
him on more than one occasion by his Di 
vine Master, was possessed of high authority 
among the other Apostles, no one will deny ; 



* It is more than probable that the language in 
which our Lord habitually conversed with his 
disciples was the Svro-Chaldaic. The meaning 
of the Syriac word" Keepho, as well as of the 
Chaldaic 5^51^ (Kepha), is "rock," equivalent 
to the Hebrew p, which latter is so trans 
lated in our version of the Old Testament (Jere 
miah iv. 29; Job xxx. 6). Thence the Greek 
Ki/0i7j, corresponding to the sound, and Tlirpof, 
corresponding to the sense, of the original. Had 
our first translators herein followed the example of 
the Evangelists, and of the Latin translators, the 
Latin word Pctrus would be unknown in our lan 
guage as the surname given by Christ to the Apostle 
Simon (St. John i. 42) and the English Rock " 
as familiar to us as now Petrus is, however strange 
this may appear. K&gt;/&lt;p:7s cannot correctly be ren 
dered " a stone, as has been done in our version of 
the passage just alluded to. 
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but it is equally undeniable that such author 
ity rested only on a voluntary deference 
yielded to him by his fellow-apostles, and not 
on a constituted power conferred on him by 
Christ. lie exercised it by virtue of his 
personal influence, not by virtue of any office. 
In his character as one of the chosen disci 
ples of Christ, he was superior to no other 
disciple. He calls himself (fv^rtpstffitTepog, 
co-elder (1 Pet. v. 1) ; and surely, if he had 
been what the Church of Rome asserts, the 
very representative of Christ on earth nay, 
if he had even held a higher authority of 
any kind than the other Apostles it would 
have been his duty to claim, instead of si 
lently disclaiming it, when he writes thus to 
the Churches of Asia Minor : " This se 
cond epistle, beloved, I now write unto you, 
in which I stir up your pure minds by way 
of remembrance : that ye may be mindful 
of the words which were spoken by the holy 
prophets, and of the commandment of us, the 
Apostles of the Lord and Saviour." We 
have, therefore, St. Peter s own words for it, 
that the first part of the assertion of the Ro 
mish Church is utterly groundless; and this 
is moreover attested by the whole of the New 
Testament. The reason is simple : Rome 
did not derive her power from Christ ; she 
usurped it by fraud and deception, and then 
turned to Holy Scripture for support but In 
vain : the Word of God bears witness to no 
lie. 

For the second the strictly historical 
part of the assertion of Rome regarding the 
Antiochian and Roman Episcopacy of St. 
Peter, she refers exclusively to the testi 
mony of her tradition ; although numerous 
and most important data bearing upon the 
question may be collected from the gospel 
of St. John, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Epistles of St. Paul and of St. Peter 
himself. We will, therefore, first, and dis 
tinctly from the tradition, examine the 
sacred text. 

From St. John xxi. 17-19, we have reason 
to infer that St. Peter died a martyr for the 
sake of Christ, but where and when, it is not 
stated. It must have been, however, before 
St. John added the last chapter to his gospel. 
This was written certainly after the de 
struction of Jerusalem, and in all probability 
between the years 80 and 90. In the early 
part of St. Luke s account, the apostolic 
labours of St. Peter form the prominent 
feature ; and it is undeniable, that, having 
his fixed residence at Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18 ; 
ii. 9) he had not left Judea previously to his 
imprisonment by order of Agrippa the Great, 
shortly before the death of the latter, and 
after the martyrdom of St. James. This 
was at Easter (Acts xii. 3), undoubtedly in 



the year 44 (Joseph. Antiq. xix. c. 8, sect. 
2; compare xviii. c. 6, sect. 10).* God 
having delivered St. Peter from the hands 
of the king, he thereupon " departed and 
went into another place" (Acts xii. 17). 
From this time to the holding of the Council 
of the Apostles, St. Luke makes no mention 
of his name ; but we know, from Gal. ii. 11, 
that he was at Anlioch, in all probability at 
the beginning of the year 4G.f At the 
Council of the Apostles, which was held at 
the commencement of 49,:]: St. Peter is again 
at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 7). After this his 
name appears no further in the Acts. 

St. Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, i. 
11, writes thus : "I long to see you, that I 
may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to 
the end that ye may be established," and i. 15, 
16, " / am ready to preach the gospel to you 
also, for I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ." He further says, xv. 20, scq. : 
" Yea, so have I strived to preach the gospel, 
not where Christ was named, lest I should build 
upon another man s foundation : but . . . ; 
and having a great desire these many years 
to come to you, whenever I take rny journey 
into Spain, I will come to you . . . ; and 
I am sure, when I come unto you, I shall 
come in the fulness of the gospel of Christ." 
To every Christian who believes in the truth 
of the Apostle s words : nay, to every unpre- 



* Dr. Schcler (p. 33, seq.) erroneously places 
these events in the year 45. 

f With the majority of expositors, Dr Scheler 
(p. 52) assumes this visit of St. Peter to Antioch 
to have taken place subsequently to the Council 
of the Apostles ; but the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Galatians appears to us to bear such positive 
marks of having been written before the period 
mentioned, that nothing but blind attachment to 
a theory intended to remove the difficulties in 
which the chronology of this portion of the Holy 
Scriptures is enveloped, can, in our judgment, 
cause their testimony to be overlooked. A neces 
sary consequence of that assumption is the even 
still more untenable supposition (Dr. Scheler, p. 
51) of the voyage of St. Paul to Jerusalem, to 
which he alludes, Gal. ii. 1, being identical with 
the voyage related by St. Luke, Acts xv. 2 ; for 
there can be no reasonable doubt but that the jour 
ney mentioned Acts xi. 30 (comp. xii. 25), is 
meant ; and without the difficulty attaching to the 
" fourteen years" (Gal ii. 1) there would proba 
bly not be a dissenting voice on the subject. 

f According to Dr. Scheler (p. 52), the Council 
was not held till the year 52 or 53 ; and he is sup 
ported in this opinion by Ussher, Spanheim, and 
others. But as it is certain that the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Romans was written towards or at 
the beginning of .09, consequently only from five 
to six years afterwards; and as his second and 
third missionary journeys, during which he made 
a stay of upwards of four years at Corinth and 
Ephesus alone, full in the interval, the incorrect 
ness of the above date will, from a perusal of the 
Acts, become evident. In favour of the year 49 
are also Pearson, Petavius, Baronius, and others 
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judiced and well-constituted mind, it must 
appear indubitable, that, when St. Paul 
addressed those passages to the adherents of 
the Christian faith at Rome, there had not 
then as yet been an Apostle among the 
latter to receive them as living members 
into the congregation of Christ s Hock, or, to 
use the expression of St. Paul, " to establish 
them." The epistle was doubtless written 
towards the latter end of 58, or at the be 
ginning of 59. At this period, consequently. 
St. Peter had not as yet been in Rome ; nor 
was he, nor had he been there on the arrival 
of St. Paul in the spring of 62, as is clearly 
proved by the account of St. Luke, Acts 
xxviii. 24; for when the Apostle of the Gen 
tiles called the chief of the Jews together 
(ver. 17), they knew no more of " that sect" 
(the Christian), except " that it was every 
where spoken against" (ver. 22). 

The first epistle of St. Peter was written 
from Babylon (v. 13). During the early 
period of our era, the Asiatic province of 
Babylon, with its capital of the same name, 
belonged to the extensive and powerful king 
dom of the Parthians, comprising the whole 
of the Persian empire. The river Euphrates 
divided it from the Roman territory. Fre 
quent wars were .the consequence ; but alter 
nately victorious and defeated, the Parthians 
were yet never subdued by the arms of con 
quering Rome (Strabo xvi. ; Pliny vi. 29, 
30 ; compare 1 Maccab. xiv. 2). The city 
of Babylon contained a very large popula 
tion, and an extensive colony of Jews (Joseph. 
Antiq. xv. c. 2, sect. 2 : xv. 3, 1 ; xviii. 9, 1 ; 
Philo. op. ii. pp. 578, 587). It was, there 
fore, in every respect, a fit place for St. 
Peter to select as the centre of his later 
apostolical activity, Babylon being, so to 
speak, the capital of the East, as Rome, the 
seat of St. Paul s activity, was that of the 
West ; and it would seem that the plans of 
the two Apostles had been concerted by a 
mutual understanding.* 

* This is confirmed by the following passage 
from the Libr. de non iterand. bapt. (Cypr. op. ed. 
Rigalt. app. p. 139 :) " Liber qui inscnbitur Pauli 
praedicatio, in quo libro . . . invenies, post tanta 
tempora Petrum et Paulum, post conlationem evan- 
gelii in Hierusalem, et mutuam altercationem et 
rerum agendarum dispositionem, postremo in urbe, 
quasi tune primum, invicem sibi esse cognitos." 
That mutual explanation and agreement must con 
sequently have taken place during St. Paul s pre 
sence at Jerusalem at the time of the Council of 
the Apostles, and to which the text seems distinct 
ly to refer; for had St. Peter visited or resided in 
the Jewish capital during St. Paul s captivity, St. 
Luke would assuredly have mentioned it. The 

Rretended "Praedicatio Pauli" appears to have 
mned the conclusion of the " Praedicatio Petri," 
and dates probably from about the middle of the 
second century, which explains the latter part of 
the sentence quoted. 



The First Epistle of St. Peter, like all the 
other Epistles, bears no date, but contains 
sufficient internal evidence to enable us to 
arrive at the approximate time at which it 
was written. It is addressed by the Apostle 
of the Circumcision to the Christian Churches 
of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia (i. 1), consisting principally of Gen 
tiles (i. 14, 18 ; ii. 9, seq. ; iii. 6 ; iv. 3), and, 
at least for the greater part, founded by St. 
Paul and his companions. The first infer 
ence to be drawn from this striking fact is, 
that the epistle must have been written afler 
St. Paul s death. It is in vain to attempt any 
other explanation : the unbiassed judgment 
will ever return to that one unvarying con 
clusion. It has been contended, that the 
fact is satisfactorily accounted for by the 
supposition of the epistle having been com 
posed during St. Paul s captivity at Cesarea ; 
but have not numerous epistles been written 
in the course of the very same period by 
St. Paul himself? Nothing, we repeat it, 
but the death of St. Paul could have neces 
sitated or warranted St. Peter in interfering 
with the special duties of the former. In 
this conclusion we arc fully borne out by 
the passage, v. 12 ; and by the frequent 
allusions in the epistle to the Neronian per 
secution (i. G, 7 ; iii. 13-10 ; iv. 12-19 ; v. 
10). That there can be no question of any 
other suffering endured by the early Chris 
tian Church, is evident from the simple cir 
cumstance of its being the first of so general 
and terrible a character, as described by St. 
Peter, which that Church had to undergo. 
The expressions, i. 7, " Though your faith 
be tried with Jire," and iv. 12, "Beloved, 
think it not strange concerning the fiery 
trial which is to try you, as though some 
strange thing happened unto you," compared 
with Tacitus, Annals xv. 44,* can, in our 
opinion, leave no doubt on the subject. 



* As we shall have further occasion to refer to 
this passage, we will quote it here : " Ergo, abo- 
lendo rumori (that the conflagration of Rome owed 
its origin to Nero s orders *, Nero subdidit reos, 
et quaesitissimis poenis affecit quos, per flagitia 
invisos, vulgus Christianos appellabat. Auctor 
nominis ejus Christus, Tiberio imperitante, per 
procuratorem Pentium Pilatum, supplicio affectus 
erat. Repressaque in pracsens exitiabilis super- 
stitio rursus erumpebat, non modo per Judaeam, 
originem ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam, quo 
cuncta undique atrocia aut pudendaconfluunt cele- 
branturque. Igitur primum correpti qui fateban- 
tur, deinde indicio eorum multitude ingens, haud 
perinde in crimine incendii, quam odio humani 
generis convicti sunt. Et pereuntibus addita ludi- 
bria, ut, ferarum tergis contecti, laniatu canum 
interirent, aut crucibus affixi, aut Jlammandi, 
atque ubi defecisset dies, in uaum noctvrni lu- 
minis urerentur. Hortos suos ei spectaculo Nero 
obtulerat, et circense ludicrum edebat, habitu 
aurigae permixtus plebi, vel curriculo insistens. 
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We have, therefore, every reason to con 
clude that the first epistle of St. Peter was 
written, al /.he earliest, towards the end of 
64, or the beginning of 05. That it cannot 
have been written any considerable time 
before that period, is proved by a comparison 
of i. 3 with Ephes. i. 3 ; of ii. 1 with Col. 
iii. 8; of ii. 13 with Rom. xiii. 1-4; ofiv. 9 
with Phi!, ii. 14, &c. &c. ; showing that St. 
Peter, when he wrote it, was already ac 
quainted with the epistles of St. Paul to the 
Romans, Colossians, Ephesians, and Philip- 
pians. A further support for our opinion 
we have in the passage iv. 17, which con 
tains an evident allusion to St. Luke xxi. 12, 
and, as such, would again point to the time 
of the Neronian persecution ; and lastly, it 
is confirmed by the second epistle of St. 
Peter, inasmuch as it is addressed to the 
same Churches (iii. 1), and plainly refers 
to the death of St. Paul. 

It is there said : "Wherefore, beloved . . . 
account that the long-suffering of our Lord 
is salvation, even as our beloved brother 
Paul also, according to the wisdom given 
unto him, hath written (c /pct^sv) unto you ; 
as also, in all his epistles (sv farfats &lt;ra7$ 
gVjoVoXaKr) speaking in them of these things ; 
in which are some things hard to be under 
stood, which they that are unlearned and 
unstable, wrest, as they do also the other 
Scriptures, unto their own destruction." 
Would St. Peter have thus written to " the 
children" of St. Paul (Gal. iv. 19) during 
the lifetime of their instructor, who, in case 
of any doubt as to the meaning of his words, 
had only to be referred to ? Besides, the 
grammatical construction of the sentence 
fully bears us out in our conclusion. In the 
first place, the Greek Aorist, for which we 
have no corresponding tense in our lan 
guage, representing in the narrative the 
pluperfect, and probably nowhere in the 
New Testament the perfect form of the verb, 
the meaning of lypa^sv may either be ren 
dered by " he (once) wrote," or " he used 
to write ;" for, though we admit that the 
Aorist is rarely employed in the latter sense 
by the apostolical writers, yet, in the passage 
before us, it would seem to us certainly to 
warrant, if not to demand, this construction ; 
more particularly as, in the second place, 
the article joined toitatja~$ #Kf&lt;roXMi denotes 
the epistles of St. Paul as a definitely closed 
series, but which they could only become 
by his death. In some editions of the New 
Testament, therefore, the article is omitted, 



Unde,qnanqnam advcrsus sontes et novissima exem- 
plu meritos, miseratio oriebatur, tanquam non uti- 
litate publica, sed in saevitiam unius absumeren- 
tur." 



but without sufficient critical authority. 
The epistle was composed when St. Peter 
expected his approaching death (2 Pet. i. 
14), after the first (iii. 1), as well after the 
epistle of Jude, to confirm which would 
appear to have been one of its objects (comp. 
2 Pet. i. 2 with Jude 2 j 2 Pet. i. 5, 12, 13, 
15 with Jude 3 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1-3 with Jude 4 ; 
2 Pet. ii. 4 with Jude 6 ; 2 Pet. ii. 6, 10 with 
Jude 7, 8, &c. &c. ; and at the time when 
the Christians had already commenced to 
feel disappointed of the promise of our 
Lord s return (2 Pet. iii. 4). For this 
reason, it has been the opinion of many that 
the epistle was not written till after the de 
struction of Jerusalem ; but the epistle of 
Jude having doubtless been composed pre 
viously to that event, we do not think there 
is sufficient ground for such a supposition, 
and would, therefore, rather assign to it a 
date between the years 63 and 67. 

Having thus stated what we know, or are 
able to infer from the sacred text, in regard 
to the later history of St. Peter, we will 
proceed to examine the accounts of the 
early Fathers, upon whose testimony the 
Church of Rome rests her actual power, 
not less than her pretensions. According 
to them St. Peter twice visited Rome, the 
first time in the second year of Claudius, 
A.D. 42, after having previously founded the 
Episcopal Chair of Antioch. This tradition 
dates from Eusebius (*%t 340 in Chronic, ad 
ann. ii. Claudii). It is confirmed and em 
bellished by Jerome (J 420), who adds to 
it, that the immediate object of St. Peter s 
journey was to combat Simon the Magician, 
and that he held the Episcopal Chair of 
Rome for five and twenty years, till the last 
year of Nero, 68 (in CataL c. i. comp. 
Scaliger. not. ad Euseb. chron. p. 189). 
St. Leo (! 461) subsequently fixed the 
duration of his Antiochian Episcopacy at 
seven years (Serm. Ixxx. 5). But we 
have no sooner set our foot on the field of 
the Romish tradition, than we find our 
selves surrounded by inextricable contra 
dictions. Lactantius (&gt;| 325), who lived 
before Eusebius, states that St. Peter did 
not arrive in Rome till the reign of Nero 
(cumque jam Nero imperaret, De mort. 
persecut. c. 2) ; and Origen (%* 253), who 
lived before either, assures us that he only 
went there to die (stfi &lt;rkei, ap. Euseb. 
Hist. EccL iii. 1). What admits of no 
doubt is, that, as we have already seen 
from the Acts, St. Peter had not left Jeru 
salem at the beginning of 44. It is, there 
fore, generally acknowledged, by Roman 
~atholic as well as by Protestant writers, 
that the above tradition, at least as far as 
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the second vear of Claudius is concerned, is 
false* 

The origin of the error of Eusebius is 
easily traced, through Clement Alex. (*J 
220), (Euseb. Hist. EccL ii. 15), to a mis 
understanding of Justin Martyr (%&lt; 168), 
\vho, interpreting the inscription of a statue 
of the Sabian-Roman deity Semo of Sirnon 
the Magician, and bearing in mind, no dotibt, 
the relation of St. Luke (Acts viii. I8,seq.), 
accused the Romans of making a god of 
him, and thereby laid the foundation of the 
fabulous tradition of St. Peter s sojourn at 
Rome in the reign of Claudius, and the still 
more fabulous history of his combat with 
Simon the Magician a combat and a so 
journ, however, of which he himself knows 
nothing.f 

The Church of Antioch was, according to 
St. Luke, Acts xi. 10-26, founded by^St. 
Paul and Barnabas, in all probability in the 
year 39. Yet, if we were to believe the 
Roman tradition, St. Peter was Bishop of 
Antioch from the 22d February, 36, to 16th 
January, 43. (St. Jerome, St. Leo, St. Gre- 
gor. ep. 37 ; Martyrol. Rom.} , We should 
not even have further alluded to an assertion, 
which has already been proved to be false, 
were it not to give an illustration of the 
manner in which the sacred text is treated 
by the tradition, and the tradition, in its 
turn, occasionally by the Church of Rome. 
Jerome (in Comm. ad Gal. cap. 2) tells us 
that we ought not to wonder at St. Luke s 
passing over in silence the Antiochian epis 
copacy of St. Peter, because, by virtue of a 
historian s license, he also omits much con 
cerning St. Paul ; and that we may, there- 



* Even l r atesius says: " Quum anno quarto 
Claudii mortuus sit Agrippa, ut infer omnes con- 
venit, Petrus ante hunc annum Romam prc/ficisci 
non potuit." (In Not. ad EUSF.B. Hist. Eccl. ii. 
16.) 

t The words of Justin are, " S//i&&amp;gt;va itlv n-. a S- 
paica TI,V a-no KcTyijjj Xryn^tVjj; Ti rr&j|&gt;, oj t-i KXai^iov 
Kctioapos {Jci rJjj TUV It epyo wrwv Sat/iaiuv TE^VI; &lt;5vi&gt;u- 
ficis Troii,&lt;ras paytiscs Iv rjj nd)et {puv 0aai\iii Paipy 
Oc,*s iropiaQr), Kai avSpiavri Trap vp&v wj 6tdf reri jiijrar 
s di/Spias liieynycprat iv r&lt;7&gt; "Tifitpi Trora^-p, ptra\v rSv 
&lt;5to ycipvpuv, c%uv ixiypafnv Pa&gt;/iaui&gt; TUVTW SI&gt;OM 
tiif adyxrw." His error was confirmed and adorned 
by lrenaeus,Tertullian, Epiphanius, Eusebius, Cy- 
rilltis HierosoL, Theodoret, Augustine, and others. 
The statue to which Justin Martyr refers, was in 
1571 excavated from the bed of the Tiber. .It 
bears the following inscription t 
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fore, feel quite assured, St. Peter, although 
St. Luke ornils to mention the fact, was the 
first Bishop of Antioch, and that he proceeded 
tlicnce to Rome in the second year of Clau 
dius.* 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Onuphrius Panvenius, in his work, " Epi 
tome Pontific. Roman, a S. Petro usque ad 
Paulurn IV.," stated, it was clear, that if 
St. Peter had been twenty-five years Bishop 
of Rome, and suffered martyrdom in the 
reign of Nero, he could not have held the 
chair of Antioch seven years previous to his 
j Roman episcopacy. It was his opinion, 
therefore, that St. Peter, on leaving Judea, 
had first gone to Rome ; had here esta 
blished his chair; had in the fourth year of 
his episcopacy, by the edict of Claudius 
against the Jews, been expelled from Italy ; 
had proceeded to Antioch ; had here founded 
his second chair ; had held it up to the 
time of the emperor s death (13th October, 
54) ; and had then returned to Rome, not 
being permitted so to do during the lifetime 
of Claudius. Among the zealous Romanists 
of the period, this sentence caused much 
dissatisfaction and uneasiness ; but Sixtus V., 
perceiving its evident advantages in every 
respect (what an example, fur instance, of 
a plurality of benefices!), commanded it, in 
1586, to be confirmed by Latinus Latinius, 
who consequently expressed his full approval 
of the opinion of Panvinius, " because it 
would be no easy matter for any one to 
prove that the chair of Antioch had been 
founded by St. Peter previously to the 
second year of Claudius ; before which time, 
it is clear from the Ads of St. Li/fte, that he 
had scarcely set his fool out of Judea ; but 
surely such a fact, which it would seem 
St. Luke ought to have commemorated, above 
all others, was not to be passed over in 
silence," 4*c.f 



* " Nee mirum csse," are his words, " si Lucas 
hanc rein tacuerit, cum et nlia multa, qusc Paulus, 
sustinuisse se replicat, Historiograph! licentia 
praetermiserit, et non statim esse contrarium, si 
quod alius ob causam diginun putavit relatu, alius 
nter caetera dereliqvtit, Denique primurn Epis- 
cppum Antiochenae Ecclesiae Petrum fuisse ac- 
cipimus, et Romam exinde (anno II. Claudii), 
trani-latum, quod Lucas penitus omisit." 

t In this semi-official document : " Latini Lati- 
nii Responsio de sententia Honufrii Panvini.quam 
probat jussu Sixti V., in quaestione Cathedrae S. 
Petri Antiochenae et Romanae," the writer says 
among other things : " Ex historia Act. Apost. 
de Petri apud Antiochiain Cathedram simulque de 
adventu ad urbem nihil colligi posse videtur, quod 
in utramque partem trahi commodo disputando 
non possit. Nihil enim aliud ex historia de Petro 
(quod ad hanc quaestionern attinet) certum habe- 
mvis.quam postcarccris liberationem concilia apos- 
tolorumjnterfuisse. _Conjecturis igitur Honufrius 
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Here then we have the interesting fact 
before us, that, on the one side, a Father of 
the Church maintains, in opposition to the 
Sacred text, a fiction to be a truth, accusing 
St. Luke of having, by virtue of a historian s 
license, wilfully suppressed that truth ; and 
that, on the other side, an infallible Pope, 
out of his chair, commands a tradition of the 
Church (not because it is in contradiction 
with Holy Scripture, but because men will 
no longer believe that thirty-two are equal 
to twenty-five) 1o be declared a falsehood ; 
and yet in his chair, continues to demand of 
every functionary of the Church to swear to 
thai, falsehood as a holy truth. 

In immediate connexion with the tradition 
of St. Peter s sojourn at Rome in the reign 
of Claudius, stands that of St. Mark having 
written his Gospel in the Roman capital, 



consequence of the former, and has no other 
foundation. Chrysostom (Homil. 1 in Mail.) 
mentions the Go.spel to have been written in 
Egypt, to which country St. Mark is said 
to have proceeded from Rome, and there to 
have founded several churches (Epiph. li. 
6 ; Euseb. Hist. EccL ii. 16 ; Niceph. ii. 
15, 43 ; Jerome, de vir. illust. c. viii.). The 
latter Father adds that he died in the eighth 
year of Nero; but which is in contradiction 
with Irenaeus (adv. Hacr.iii. 1), and proved 
to be erroneous by 1 Peter v. 13. 

On the authority of the concluding note 
to the Gospel of St. Mark in the Peschito, 
confirmed by marginal notes of the Phi- 
loxeniana, of the Codex Cantab, (but here 
from a later hand), and some other manu 
scripts, Baronius was the first to assert 
(Annul. EccL ad an. 45) that it had origi- 



accprding to Clement Alex. (ap. Euseb. nally been written in Latin. This, how- 

Hist. EccL ii. 15, and vi. 14), and Jerome ever, is positively contradicted by Jerome 

(CataL c. 8), during the lifetime of St. (ad Damasc.}, and Augustin (de cons. cv. i. 

Peter ; according to Irenaeus (adv. Haer. 4), as well as by the notes of other manu- 

iii. 1), after his death. St. Mark being the scripts (Wetsten. N. T. I., 642). The 

companion of St. Peter at Babylon (1 Pet. note of the Peschito may possibly owe its 



v. 13), and his interpreter 
writing down from memory what he had 
heard St. Peter verbally relate of the acts 
of our Lord (Papias ap. Euseb. Hist. EccL 
3, 39), the latter tradition was the necessary 



earn rationnm secutus videtur, qua, nisi fallor, 
ctiam si nulhm cum haereticis contentionem sus- 
cepisset, expe.ditior exitus ab obscura et involuta 
quaestione patent. Si cnim Petrtis annos xxv. 
Roime cathedram termit, quod omnes fere scrip- 
tores fat-entur, initiumque ejus anno secundo 
Claudii Imperatoris fuit, id est anno post Christ! 
adscensum \ . aut etiam xi., qui simul collect! 
sumraam faciuat saltern ann. xxv. manifesto constat 
id temporis intervallutn ad ultimum Neronis Im- 
peratoris annum extend!, ideoque ad septem annos 
Antiochenae Cathedrae tribuendos ex praedicto 
numero nihil posse decidi ; superaddi vero quic- 



quim non posse 



Haec Honufrii con- 



jectura, si quis, ut ego sentio,diligenter considerct 
rem, de qua agitur, non absurda, non levis, sed 
maxime consentanea atque probabilis censeatur 
necesse est. Antiochiae enim cathedram fundatam 
a Petro intra id temporis spatium, quod usque ad 
secundum Claudii annum fluxit, quo tempore ex 
Judaea Petrum vix pedem extulisse ex Lucae his- 
toria aperte constat, non facile quisquam probabit. 
Ea vero res ut maxim! alicujus moment! a Luca 
commemoranda esse videbatur, non silentio prae- 
termittenda. Quare in aliud tempus, quam in 
ipsum xxv. annorum curriculum septennium An 
tiochenae cathedrae incidere commode non posse 
Honufrius st;ituit. Neque id solus vel primus 
ausus est affirmare. Si enim, quae scripsit Bedas 
Venerabilis in cap. xiii. Act. Apost. vera sunt, 
necesse est, credamus Apostolos ex Christi prae- 
cepto annos xii. in Judaea evangelium praedicasse, 
ut refert ipse ex Ecclesiastica histona constare. 
Quare non video cur hanc Honufrii opinionem aut 
absurdam aut a Sacra Scriptura alienam accusare 
vere quisquam possit .... Ex aedibus 4 Idu3 
Maii 15SG. (Latinii Epist. p. 307-9. Romae, 1059, 
4 to.) 



origin, as De Wette thinks (Introd. 99) to 
Clement Alex. (ap. Euseb. Hist. EccL ii. 
15), but we hold it sufficiently accounted 
for by the circumstance of that translation 
dating certainly not beyond the latter end of 
the second century, when the tradition of St. 
Peter s sojourn at Rome had already com 
menced very much to spread. We have 
every reason to believe, as will appear from 
the sequel, that St. Mark wrote his Gospel 
at Babylon, after the martyrdom of St. 
Paul, and consequently designed it for the 
use of the Latin as well as the Asiatic, 
mostly Gentile churches, whose care had 
then altogether devolved on St. Peter. This 
appears to us to explain in a most satisfac 
tory manner, the occurrence in it of a few 
Latin words and Latinized expressions,* 
upon which the supposition of its having 
been written at Rome, after all, chiefly 
rests. 

From what precedes, we have seen that 
St. Peter, as acknowledged by papal author 
ity, cannot, previously to the year 55, have 
sojourned at Rome, except between the 
latter end of 44 and the year 47. There is 



* In the 12th chapter, v. 42, Xtrrra ivo is explain 
ed by xolp iv TTJ;, the Roman coin Quadrans ; chap. 
vi. 27, the Latin word aneKov\iiriap is used; and 
chap. xv. 39, 44, 45, that of Kturvpiuv, centurio, 
instead of K-arojrap^ijj. Chap. vi. 37, and xiv. 5, 
we find Sevapiov (denarius)] chap. xii. 14, K^vtot 
(census) ; chap. v. 9, 15, \syeuv (legio) ; chap. vii. 
4, 8, &lt;j&gt;f&gt;ayt\\6u (flagcllo) ; chap. xv. 10, wpaiTwpiw 
(practorium); chap. xv. 15, ro&gt; 5^Xw TO lita . ov roiijooj 
(populo satisfacere) ; and chap. v. 23, ia^arus 
v (in extremis essc). 
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ample and incontrovertible testimony to 
prove that the epistle of St. Paul to the 
Galatians was written previous to the Coun 
cil of the Apostles. The passages ii. 2, and 
9 alone, would appear to us to place tin s 
heyond a doubt. It is equally certain that 
St. Paul s journey to Jerusalem, alluded to 
chap. ii. 1, is identical with the journey, 
mentioned by St. Luke, Acts xi. 30 ; xii. 
25. The famine, which chiefly occasioned 
it, we know from Josephus (Antiq. xx. c. 5, 
sect. 6), to have taken place in the years 45 
and 46 ; and which is in perfect accordance 
with other parts of Holy Scripture. In all 
probability, therefore, St. Paul arrived at 
Jerusalem towards the latter end of 45. At 
that time St. Peter was present in the Jew 
ish capital (Gal. ii. 8, 9), to which he had 
most likely returned immediately after the 
death of Agrippa, and somewhat later we 
find him at Antioch (Gal. ii. 11) as we have 
before remarked, in 40 ; St. Paul having 
started on his first missionary journey to 
wards the latter end of that year. If at any 
time, therefore, St. Peter visited some of the 
provinces of Asia Minor, as Origen (ap. 
Euscb. H. E. ii. 15), Jerome, and others, 
inform us he did previously to his going to 
Rome and his presence at Antioch would 
seem scarcely to leave a doubt on this point 
he must have visited them in the years 46 
and 47 ; for at the beginning of 49, we 
know him to have been again at Jerusalem 
(Acts xv. 7). 

Scripture and tradition thus unite to show 
that St. Peter, during the years 44-47, was 
preaching the Gospel in Palestine and Asia 
Minor, instead of sojourning at Rome ; at 
which capital, therefore, he cannot, accord 
ing to the sentence of Panvinius, have ar 
rived till the year 55. St. Paul s epistle to 
the Romans, and St. Luke s account, Acts 
xxviii. 1524, prove that seven years later, 
the scattered adherents of the Christian faith 
at Rome, had till then continued without an 
apostolical teacher, and that the Jews al 
though, according to the Romish tradition, 
the apostle of the circumcision had for the last 
twenty years held his episcopal chair in the 
capital yet looked to the apostle of the Gen 
tiles for \hefirst authoritative information re 
garding " the sect that everywhere was 
spoken against." 

Let us now examine the unanimous tra 
dition of St. Peter having suffered martyr 
dom at Rome a tradition, the truth of 
which is admitted even by the far greater 
majority of Protestant writers. The ear 
liest testimony which is generally alleged 
in support of it is that of Clement, third 
Bishop of Rome, who in his first epistle to 
the Corinthians (p. 5), exhorts the latter to 



look for courage and perseverance to the 
examples set by the apostles ; and then 
draws a parallel between St. Peter and St. 
Paul, both having suffered martyrdom for 
the sake of Christ. But ho does not add one 
syllable as to where and when they suffered ; 
and the inference, drawn from his words, is 
therefore wholly gratuitous ; the more so, 
as he nowhere else mentions that St. Peter 
ever set his foot in Rome. A similar inter 
pretation is forced upon an expression of 
Ignatius, in whose epistle to the Romans the 
words occur : "7 command you not like 
Peter and Paul (w~/_ u; IIsVpoj xa.l ITauXoj 
$ia&lt;rarf&lt;Jopai fyuv) ; but, surely, if such ex 
pressions be proof, what is there that may 
not be proved ?" 

Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth (J 176), 
writes in an epistle to the Romans (ap. 
Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ii. 25), that both St. 
Peter and St. Paul, having together in 
structed the Corinthians, had at the same time 
left Corinth for Italy, and after also together 
instructing the Romans, suffered martyrdom 
in the same manner.* It is this Father who 
bears the earliest witness f to the martyrdom 
of St. Peter at Rome, provided the epistle 
attributed to him by Euscbius was a genuine 
document. Its authenticity is, however, 
much doubted. At all events, the last part 
of the sentence of Dionysius is in direct con 
tradiction of Eusebius, Hist. Ecd. ii. 25, 
and iii. 1 ; Tertullian, contr. Marc. iv. 5 ; 
and Lactantius, de mort. pcrsecut. c. ii. ; 
the former with St. Paul s first epistle to the 
Corinthians, iv. 15: compare iii. G, 10; ix. 
1,2; and, lastly, the remaining assertion 
of St. Peter having accompanied St. Paul on 
his journey to Rome, with the account of 
St. Luke, Acts xxviii. 

There is, certainly, another tradition, 
which states St. Paul to have been liberated 
from his Roman captivity (Euseb. Hist. 



* The words of Eusebius are : " flf &lt;5; &lt;carj 

rov afi ^:i) Kaipov l^apri-priaai ^ . . . Atonj^of . 
i arij-i . . . fat j &lt;a&gt; &lt;ca&lt; t ; r,ficrepav K.div 



IraXi av fy/uVe 



s, IftapTvp^yav *ara TJV airo 



t Dr. Scheler, p. 87, states, that the tradition of 
St. Peter s (second) voyage to, and his martyrdom 
at Rome, rests on the earliest testimony of Papias 
(&gt;J 1G4). This is an error. The first of the two 
passages which he quotes (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ii. 
15), belongs partly to Clement Alex, and partly to 
Eusebius himself, who refers to the testimony of 
Papias only as far as concerns the approval of St. 
Mark s Gospel by St Peter, bearing, no doubt, tha 
very passage from Papias in mind, which Dr. Sche 
ler further quotes (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 39). 
With the sentence : " Porro Marci mentionem fieri 
aiunt a Petro in priore epistola, quam Romae scrip- 
tarn contendunt," &c., Papias has evidently nothing 
to do. 
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EccZ. ii. 22), and subsequently to have tra 
velled over nearly the whole known world 
(Nicoph. ii. 34; Cyrillus, Mctaphr., &c.), 
but Eusebius himself says, " it is said" 
(Xo yob *X )&gt; an( ^ ne seems, otherwise, to 
rest his own belief in the probability of the 
report exclusively on 2 Timothy iv. 17 ; 
assuming this epistle to have been written 
subsequently to St. Paul s (first) stay at 
Home. A journey of St. Paul to Spain has, 
in connexion with his intentions to that 
effect, as expressed in his epistle to the Ro 
mans (xv. 24, 28), been also inferred from 
a passage of Clement of Rome in his first 
epistle to the Corinthians, c. v., where, in 
speaking of the apostles, he says, "and when 
he had come to the boundary of the west," 
(xa/ ti?i TO TsV/xa T^f dltftus sX$wv) an in 
ference, however, which in itself is perfectly 
unwarrantable.* Origcn (ap. Euseb. Hist. 
Eccl. iii. 1) evidently knows nothing of St. 
Paul s journey. This tradition appears, 
therefore, to be as void of all historical truth 
as is the doubtful assertion of Dionysius, 
which has probably no other foundation than 
the passage, 1 Cor. i. 12. 

We know for certain that St. Paul arrived 
in the Roman capital in the spring of 62, and 
that " he dwelt two years in his own hired 
house, preaching the kingdom of God." At 
first, lie had been placed in separate con 
finement under the guard of a soldier (Acts 
xxv iii. 16). The conflagration of Rome 
commenced on the 19th July, 64 (Tacit. 
Ann. xv. 41). At this period, therefore, we 



* Clement immediately adds : xal jtapTvp^aas em 
T-2 nyovptvuv, oircoj dn-ijXXanj TOV K-Jafiov. The com 
mon translation of this passage, and which also Dr. 
Sender has followed, is (and when he had come to 
the boundary of the west), " he suffered martyrdom 
under those" in authority, and so he quitted this 
world." But such a construction, besides its being 
ungrammatical, connected with a journey to Spain 
would evidently imply that St. Paul had also died 
in Spain. Clement has just been alluding to the 
extensive travels of St. Paul in the east and in the 
west: Adi OXoi/ b flaSXoj v^nftovT,! atic%tv ixraKts 
&LO^L Qoptoa;, {apStzOc.s, Xi0aae f, Kf.pvf ycvtpevos tv 
rt TJJ dvar^y Ka\ Iv rij tlvci, TO ytvva .ov rf,s vlvTltaf 
airou xXtoj tin/lev, ivaiooimriv Si&d^ai o\ov TUV K&trpov, 
&gt;a\ *; ro ripjta rfc &lt;5t &lt;r&&amp;gt;j l\0iov, K. r. X. We there 
fore take the meaning of Clement s words to be, 
and when he (St. Paul) had come to the end of his 
travels in the west (namely to Rome), and testified 
Christ before the rulers and the mighty, lie, &c. 
There is no reason whatever to refer kyopei ot, as 
has been done, exclusively to Helios and Polykle- 
tos, the actual regents of the Roman empire during 
Nero s absence from the capital. On the other 
hand, the translation of the word by " the mighty 
of the earth " which De Wette approves of (Introd. 
122), would again imply a journey to Spain, in 
asmuch as it would disconnect " the boundary of 
the west " from the place of St. Paul s martyrdom. 
We therefore prefer interpreting the expression of 
the chief authorities of Rome generally. 



jhave the strongest reason to believe he was 
still in that capital. The Neronian persecu 
tion broke out immediately afterwards. Let 
us, from the description of Tacitus (see p. 

27), picture to our mind s eye the terrible 
scenes which followed, and ask ourselves, 
can the idea that St. Paul, the head of " the 
hated for their vilencss and their crimes," 
should have escaped the loosened fury of 
the Roman populace, excited to madness by 
the sight of the burning ruins of their city, 
and led on by the monster Nero in person, 
for one moment be reasonably entertained ? 
But if there were still room left for the least 
doubt, it would be dispersed by the testimony 
of the two epistles of St. Peter ; and to the 
unbiassed judgment the death of St. Paul at 
Rome, at the very commencement of the 
Neronian persecution, cannot, therefore, but 
appear an indubitable fact. 

With the testimony of Dionysius of Cor 
inth for the martyrdom of St. Peter at Rome, 
Eusebius combines also that of the Roman 
presbyter Gains (J 215), from whose work, 
" Adv. Proculum," he quotes the following 
passage : " But I can show the trophies of 
the apostles. Whether you turn to the Vati 
can or to the Via Ostia, you meet, with the 
trophies of those ^vho are the founders of the 
Church."* Jerome, who, as a matter of 
course, confirms this tradition, translates 
" trophies (TO. Tpd^otia) by " sepultus," 
"sepulchre," and says, " Sepullus [Petri] 
Romce in Vatica.no, juxta viam triumphalcm ;" 

} in which sense the above passage has gene- 

1 rally been looked upon as one of the strong 
est proofs in favour of the assertion in ques- 
tion. But, in the first place, it has not been 
considered that the words of Gaius are only 
by Eusebius referred, and, evidently con- 
trary to their sense, exclusively referred to 
St. Peter and St. Paul ; and, in the second 
place, the supposition of public monuments 
having been erected to the apostles, in the 
second century, at Rome, and in the imme 
diate vicinity of the Vatican, is so prepos- 

i terous, that it is surprising how it could, at 
any time, have gained even momentary cre 
dence. Moreover, the Neronian persecu 
tion, at its first outbreak, was of a most over 
whelming character, and the assumption of 
any Christian having been permitted to wit 
ness the sufferings of his fellow-believers, 
much less to pay the last honours to their 
earthly remains, without being made to 
share their fate, is wholly inadmissible. 
What became of the mutilated bodies and 



* " Eyo, ii 
idv yp OcXfjo^j 
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scattered ashes of the innocent victims to a 
national calamity, ami a tyrant s reckless 
ness, God only knows, and no Christian pro 
bably ever knew ; and as the principal scene 
of their sufferings was the very locality named 
by Gains (Tacit, he. cit.), it appears to us 
scarcely to admit of a doubt, but that all 
the Roman presbyter meant to say, when he 
wrote the words quoted, and used the word 
" apostle" in its more extended sense, was, 
whether you turn to the Vatican or to the Via 
Ostia, the whole presents but one scene of suf 
fering ; every spot reminds you of a Chris 
tian dying for his faith ; every stone is a 
trophy of the martyrdom of those who consti 
tuted the earliest Church. 

Thus we find that even the testimony of 
Gaius in regard to the Roman tradition is, 
to say the least, of a very doubtful charac 
ter. For our argument, however, this fact 
is so far of little moment, as the senior of 
Gaius, Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons (J218), 
affirms the martyrdom of St. Peter at Rome 
in positive terms (adv. H&r. iii. 1) ; and 
henceforth it is as positively confirmed by 
Tertullian, Origen, Lactantius, Eusebius, 
Jerome, and others, with more or less varia 
tion. In reference to the latter, we will 
only remark, that Tertullian ({245) still 
has it, that St. Peter died the same death as 
our Saviour; whilst Origen (%&gt;. 253) is the 
first to assert that, at his own request, he 
was crucified with his head downwards in 
order, as Rufinus adds, that he might not 
seem to suffer the same death as Christ.* 

From the epistles of St. Peter, and the ac 
count of St. Luke, reaching to the precise 
time when the conflagration of Rome hap 
pened, and, perhaps, owing its somewhat 
abrupt conclusion to this very event, we have 
already shown, that St. Peter wrote not long 
afterwards his first epistle from Babylon, 
and his second one, in all probability, be 
tween the years 65 and 67, from the same 
capital. This was, supposing the forebod 
ing of the apostle to have proved true (2 
Pet. i. 14, 15), shortly before his death. It 
is possible, therefore, that he may have gone 
to Rome, sti rsXei, as Origen has it ; but 
there is not the very remotest reason for such 
a supposition. The latter Father informs 
us, that it was generally contended, St. 
Peter had written his first epistle, not from 
Babylon in Persia, but from Rome in Italy, 



* Tertull. de Prescript. Hseret. c. xxxvi. ; Ori 
gen ap. Eusebius Hist. Eccl. iii. 1 : ILVpof 

ai &lt;rKO\om c9r] narU &lt;rt0a\i;j, oCrtoj atu&lt;ra{ naOeTv, 
which Rufinus translates : Crucifixus est deorsum 
capite demerso, quod ipse ita fieri deprecatus est, 
ne exaequari Domino videretur. 

VOL. X. 3 



under the symbolical name of Babylon.* 
Here we have the key to the whole tradition 
of St. Peter s sojourn and death at Rome. 
It rests solely on that positive error. 

We say the symbolical interpretation of 
the date of St. Peter s first epistle is a posi 
tive error. Yet, though an anomaly in it 
self, it has been defended, and defended by 
Protestant writers too. But there are two 
generally acknowledged facts, which baffle 
all the most subtle arguments, and will irre 
sistibly bear us out in our assertion : The 
symbolical allusion to Rome by the name of 
Babylon was not known before the Revela 
tion was written. The first epistle of St. 
Peter was written before the Apocalypse. 
On the other hand, the symbolical allusion 
to Rome in the Revelation having become 
generally known, probably a long lime be 
fore the presence of St. Peter at Rome is 
ever mentioned by the tradition, which we 
have seen was not the case till towards the 
third century ; we have the strongest possi 
ble reason to conclude, that the tradition de 
rived its origin from that allusion, and from 
it alone. Thus we can in the most satis 
factory manner account for what is other 
wise altogether unaccountable : the contra 
dictory reports of the tradition in regard to 
the time of St. Peter s arrival at Rome, and 
to the simple fact of his death, at a period, 
moreover, at evident variance with his own 
epistles; the fabulous history of his combat 
with Simon the Magician, and other absurdi 
ties ; and, above all, the absence of every 
authentic information as to his apostolic 
labours for a space of time of nearly twenty 
years (for of the events in Persia, how lit 
tle comes even now to our knowledge !) and 
the utter ignorance of the. whole Christian 
Church, during at least the first one hundred 
years after St. Peter s death, as to his ever 
having set his foot in Rome. It appears to 
us, therefore, all but certain that St. Peter, 
as he chiefly, since the lime of the Council 
of the Aposlles, lived and taught, so a 
martyr to his faith in Christ he died at 
Babylon. 

Thus the result of our inquiry shows, that 
of all the assertions on which the Church of 
Rome rests her claim to universal authority, 
not one will bear the least scrutiny ; and that 
they are without any real foundation what 
ever. As to the Roman Episcopacy of St. 



* His words are (Hist. Eccl. ii. 15) : Toi &lt;$: 

.Spico: p-rinoveieii T JV H-rpo-. iv Tr&gt; irporcpa t-taro^ij, 

KOI (rvir.ifn &lt;f&gt;a&lt;r\v * alrr.s P&lt;o/ 1 ffj^a.Wi; r; 

oCr avrov rijv iro&gt;n&gt; rpo-tKUTtpov Ba rA&lt;~&gt;c rpoarcr- i ra 

ii rov TtOK- ao-TT^trai fyuf !, h B*$tA&lt;M ewrv.V.rr, 

ai M i(j*oj o vlff l&gt;ov. 
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Peter, it is a tradition which, in its character 
of a pure fiction, is recognised by every en 
lightened member even of the very Church 
which still upholds it as a sacred truth. 

It then only remains for us to trace the 
origin of that tradition. It is well known 
that, in the second century, Rome was the 
arena of all those sectarian disputes which 
divided the early Church. Both the Gnos 
tics and the Montanists vied with each other 
to gain over to their own peculiar views so 
important a body of the Christian communi 
ty. Then it was that a philosopher, a mem 
ber of that community, conceived the idea 
of putting an end to so deplorable a state of 
schism and incertitude. Expecting to find 
the Christian doctrine preserved in its primi 
tive purity among the earliest Jewish Church 
es, he probably sought them out in their 
retirement, and among the Elkrites met with 
a speculative, well-developed religious sys 
tem, which he judged highly qualified at 
once to be opposed to Paganism, and to unite 
the various sects of the Christians by one 
common lie. On his return to Rome he 
composed his work TO, xXvjfie vna, which con 
sisted of three prologues and twenty homi 
lies, pretending to contain the long-hidden 
apostolical truths. With a view to meet any 
doubts of the authenticity of the work, which 
he considered likely its late appearance 
would raise in the minds of those for whom 
it was intended, he introduced it by a letter, 
purporting to have been written by St. Peter 
to St. James, and in which the latter is re 
quested by the former to communicate his 
sermons exclusively to trustworthy brethren, 
and under the seal of secresy upon oath. 
(Horn. ii. 17.) 

The historical apparatus of the work is 
otherwise simple. The author evidently 
mistaking Clement, third Bishop of Rome, 
whose memory was held in great esteem by 
the Roman community, for Flavius Clemens, 
a nephew of the Emperor Domitian, de 
scribes him as a highly educated Roman of 
rank, who, in search after knowledge and 
truth, travels into the East, and there meets 
with St. Peter. But so far from representing 
the latter as the Prince of the Apostles, unto 
whom Christ himself had consigned the keys 
of Heaven, he altogether subordinates him 
St. James, to whom St. Peter is accountable 
for every one of his actions ; and it is St. 
James, who is both to him and to Clement 
the lord" and " the bishop of bishops."* 

* St. Peter writes to St. James as r&lt;p Kvpiy, xai 
ET(ff.(5rr.-.i TI .J oyi af EficXij(7a?, and Clement, lavaJ/Sw, 
rJi Kvpii.t, noi E-ian6i:uii Ej7i&lt;nrojrw, iicroi Tl ii rilf 
Itf&gt;v&lt;raA ;/i ay/ai/ E/?paia&gt;v iKK^rjalav, KOI rij wai ra^ii 
8eov irporo-a. ifyvOiivaf naAuj. 



I For the rest, the author represents St. Peter 
in opposition to Sf. Paul (who, not being an 
immediate disciple of Christ, cannot, in his 
opinion, be a true ;ipostle), as the true apos 
tle of the Gentiles, and the founder and first 
bishop of the Church of Rome : thus by a 

pure fiction, in itself altogether subversive of 
the subsequent pretensions of the Romisk 
Church, laying the first foundation of those 
very pretensions. The work gained much 
credence at Rome, and towards the year 
230, was shaped into the well known "Jie- 
cognitioncs Clementis, which we still possess 
in the Latin translation of Rufinus. 

The principal inconvenience of the " Re- 

jcognitiones" is, their having created a plu 
rality of first Roman Bishops ; St. Peter, 
St. Linus, and St. Clement, either of the 
two latter, as the case may be, preceded by 
Claudetus. The author of the " Recogni- 
tiones," in conferring the dignity of first 
bishop on St. Peter, is supported by Eusebius, 
(in Chron.), and Jerome (De Vir. lllust. c. 
xv.); but the former Father (in Hist. Ec.cl. 
i\\. 2. 4) confers it also on Linus. Herein 
he follows the testimony of Irenaeus (adv. 
Hcer. ii\. 3), who states that Linus was or 
dained first bishop both by St. Peter and St. 
Paul; and by the " Constit. Apostol." vii. 

i46 (written towards the latter end of the 
third century), which have it, that he was 
ordained by St. Paul alone. Terlullian, on 

| the other hand (De Script, Hcrr. c. xxxii.) 

I gives his suffrage in favour of Clement, or 
dained, according to him, by St. Peter. 
Which of these contradictory traditions are 
we to believe ? It would probably be as 
difficult a matter for the Church of Rome to 
return a consistent answer to this question, 
as it would be a thankless office for us, 
were we to allude to all the various and 
mostly absurd conjectures by which, from 
the earliest times of Popery, it has been at 
tempted to reconcile, or rather to explain 
those contradictions. The most plausible, 
but to the episcopal dignity of St. Peter, 
most detrimental construction put upon them, 
is that of Rufinus.* But the important fact 
we learn from the above is, that up to the 
latter part of the third century of our era, the 
Roman episcopacy of St. Peter was exclusive 
ly asserted by the author of the, acknowledged 
fiction of the " Recognition s . " It was not 



* He says in his Preface to [the / Recogn. de 
mentis :" " Linus et Cletus fuerunt quidem ante 
Clementem episoopi in urbe Roma, sed supcrstite 
Petro, videlicet ut illi episcopatus cvtram gererent, 
ipse vero apostolatus impleret officium." Here 
we have full confirmation of the basis of our gene 
ral argument, but without the slightest concession 
made to the pretensions of Iho Romish Church. 
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till the commencement of the jifth century 
his assertion gained general credence in the 
Latin Churches. 

Cyprianus is the first Father who desig 
nates the Roman chair as " locum Petri" 
(Ep. 52), and " Petri cathcdram " (Ep. 55); 
but, at the same time, he firmly maintains 
all Bishops to be the successors of St. Peter, 
and probably agreed with Rufinus as to the 
nature of the authority said to be exercised 
by St. Peter during his pretended sojourn at 
Rome, the tradition of which had been gra 
dually spreading since the latter end of the 
second century. Subsequently the works 
of Cyprian have been interpolated by the 
Romish Church in a shameful manner.* 
The first Pope who claimed the distinction of 
being the successor of St. Peter, was Stephen 
(253 256, Epist. Cypr. 75). During the 
second century, there was a general tenden 
cy observable in the Christian Churches to 
assimilate their institutions as much as pos 
sible to the Mosaic law. One of the effects 
of that tendency was, that the expression of 
xXvjpoi (the flock of God), by which St. Peter 



* In illustration of this, we will here quote the 
following passage from his work, De Unit. Eccl., 
placing the interpolated words and sentences be 
tween brackets. He writes thus: " Loquitur Do- 
minus ad Petrum : Ego tibi dico, inqnit, "quia 
tu es Petrus," &c. (Matt. xvi. IS, 19.) [Et iterum 
eidem post resurrectionem suam dicit : " Pasce 
oves meas." (Job. xxi. 15 ) Super ilium unum 
aedificat ecclesiam suam, et illi pascendas mandat 
ovessuas.] et quanyfis apostolis omnibus post re 
surrectionem suam parem potestatem tribuat et 
dicat : " sicut mistt me pater," &.C. (Job. xx. 21 , 
2. 5) " tainen ut unitatem manifestaret, [unam Ca- 
tbedram constituit et] unitatis ejusdem originem 
ab uno incipientem suaauctoritatedisposuit. Hoc 
erant utique et caeteri apostoli, quod fuit Petrus, 
pari consortio praediti et honoris et potestatis: sed 
exordium ab imitate proficiscitur, [et pvimatus 
Petro datur, ut una Christi ecclesia et cathedra una 
monstretur. Et pastores sunt omnes et grex unus 
ostenditur, qui ab apostolis omnibus unanimi con- 
sensione pascatur] ut ecclesia Christi una monstre- 
tur. Hanc ecclesise unitatem qui non tenet.tenare se 
fidem credit ? Qui ecclesiaBrenititur et resistit, [qui 
cathedram Petri, super quern fundata est ecclesia, 
deserit] in ecclesia se esse confidit? (see Rigaltii 
Observ. ad Cypr. p. 102, seq ; Baluzzii, notae, 
11-15, ad Lib. de Unit Eccl., and Richerii Defensio 
Lib. de Eccl. et Polit. Potest. i. p. 1 15. Dr. Scheler 
does not appear to have been aware that the words 
quoted by him, p. 13S, " Primatus Petro datur," 
&c., are an interpolation. Bat supposing even 
they were not, yet from the mouth of Cyprian 
they would convey a meaning very different from 
what the interpolators intended, as is proved by 
his Ixxi. Ep., in which he writes thus : " Nam 
nee Petrus, quern primitm Dominus elegit, et super 
quern sedificavit ecclesiam suam, cum secum 
Paulus de circumcisione postmodum disceptaret, 
vindicavit sibi aliquid insolenter aut arroganter 
assumsit, ut diceret se primatum tenere, et ob- 
temperari a novellis et posteris sibi potius opor- 
tere." 



(1, v. 37) designates the Christians gene 
rally, became soon the exclusive property of 
the clergy ; and the spirit of the Jewish law 
having once been admitted into the Chris 
tian constitution, we find the xX9jpo, namely 
(rou 6sou), at an early period, to form a dis 
tinct and superior caste, mediating between 
God and man ; and, in this character to be 
esteemed higher than father and mother, 
higher than kings and princes (Cypr. Ep. 
55, 69, &c., Const. Apost. ii. 28, 33, 34). 
The needy and oppressed, widows, orphans, 
and virgins, were dependent for assistance 
and protection on the bishop (Papa, Tertull. 
de Pud. 13 ; teaita Ispurarog, Gregor. Thaum. 
[-&gt; 270] Ep. Cani Prapositus, Cypr. Ep. 55), 
to whose care, and that of the deacons, the 
whole property of the Church in their diocese 
was confined (Const. Apost. ii. 44). He 
was also, in accordance with 1 Cor. vi. 1, 
seq. and the Jewish custom (Joseph. Anliq. 
xiv. 10, 7, and xvi. 6), the arbitrator in all 
public and private differences and quarrels 
in his district (Const. Apost. ii. 45-53). 

In proportion as the number of Christians 
increased in the provinces, their communi 
ties, presided over by deacons, presbyters, 
or provincial bishops (xwpSffiVxotfoi), who 
were more or less dependent on the bishops 
of their capital (,as : rpo#oXiVi ], metropolita- 
nus~), raised the power and influence of the 
latter, partly by increasing his income, but 
chiefly by means of the provincial synods,* 
hich sprang up in consequence, and since 
the commencement of the third century be 
gan to be held more frequently, in some 
provinces every year, or even twice in the 
year. The Council of Nice, Can. v., made 
them a general rule. They assembled most- 
y in the capital of the province, and were 
presided over by the metropolitan bishop, 
whose authority over the other bishops of his 
district thereby gained a still firmer ground, 
and finally was established as a principle by 
he Council of Antioch, Can. ix. Still their 
wwer continued much circumscribed. The 
choice of the provincial bishop chiefly rested 
with the community (Clem. Rom. Ep. i. 
44 ; Cypr. Ep. Hi." 68 ; Origen in Levit. 
Horn. vi. c. iii.), and the community had 
ikewise to approve of the presbyters pro- 



* Their natural type was the KoiVox, Commune, 
i. e. the assembly of the Civitates of a province, 
epresented by delegates in the metropolis, for the 
purpose of deliberating on the common interests. 
Thus we frequently find inscribed on ancient coins, 
Koivof Aat aj, Koivov BvOuvias, &C. (Eckhel, Doctr. 
Num.). These assemblies, or meetings, were sub 
sequently also called concilium, provinciate con 
cilium (Codex Theod. lib. xii. tit. 12), in contra 
distinction of the Ecclesiastical Synod, Cone. Nic. 
T., rd icoivdir ru&gt; ITICK&TWV. 
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posed by the bishop, before they could be 
ordained. Of the inferior clergy alone, had 
the latter the exclusive appointment. In the 
discharge of his duties, he had to consult 
not only the presbyters (Cone. Cartli. Gen. 
iv. Can. xxiii. ; Cyprian, in many places), 
but in certain cases the whole community 
(Cypr. Ep. v. xi. xiii. xvii. xxviii. xxxi.). 
At the same time the bishops had already 
acquired too much influence to steer free of 
Ihe lust of power, of covetousness, and 
pride (Origen in Exod. Homil. xi. 6). 
Even exceeding ostentation had, at so early 
a period, crept into the Church. Paul of 
Samosata, elected bishop of Antioch in 260, 
was accused by the Antiochian synod, as 
sembled against him, of drawing illegal ad 
vantages from his episcopal jurisdiction, and 
of imitating the civil magistracy, in having a 
/37Jfjux xai dpovov v-^rj\ov erected for himself; 
and of courting applause in the churches by 
waving of handkerchiefs, and clapping of 
hands, a custom which in the fourth century 
became very general (Euseb. Hist EccL 
vii. 30). 

As regards the origin of the Christian 
community at Rome, there is a great variety 
of opinion. It has already been mentioned 
that, in the reign of Claudius, the Jews were, 
by a public decree, expelled from the capi 
tal, according to Orosius (Hist. EccL vii. 6), 
in the ninth year of Claudius 49, A. D. ; and 
as Suetonius (Claud, c. 25*) states, that the 
measure was taken against them because 
they were continually creating disturbances 
at the instigation, or as the original may also 
be rendered, on account of one Chrestus, into 
which name the Greek XpioVoV is said to have 
been converted by the Romans (Tertull. 
Lactant.); it has been inferred that Suetonius, 
in the passage quoted, speaks of actual dif 
ferences between Christians and Jews. But 
the name "Chrestus" appearing also fre 
quently on Roman monuments (Comp. Ileu- 
mann, Syttage, diss. i. p. 568), and consi 
dering above all what St. Luke relates, Acts 
xxviii. 17-21 : we cannot share in that opi 
nion, nor can we agree with most Biblical 
expositors, who assume that Aquila and Pris 
cilla, on their arrival at Corinth from Rome 
(Acts xviii. 2), were already Christians. 
The words of St. Luke appear to us posi 
tively to express the contrary. But St. Paul, 
taking up his abode with them, not because 
they were his fellow-believers, but " because 
they were of the same craft," they, no doubt, 
soon embraced Christianity, and, in all pro 
bability, became instrumental in sowing the 



* His words are, Judaeos, impulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultuantcs, Roma expulit. 



first seed of their new faith in the Roman 
capital. When St. Paul, after a prolonged 
i stay, left Corinth, Aquila and Priscilla ac 
companied him as far as Ephesus, where 
[they remained (Acts xviii. 19, comp. 26). 
j This was, according to our computation, in 
the early part of 53. About six years later 
I we find them again settled at Rome, for St. 
j Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 3-5), 
.says, " Greet Aquila and Priscilla, my helpers 
\ in Christ Jesus ; who have for my life laid 
f down their own necks ; unto whom not only 
I give thanks, but also all the churches of 
the Gentiles. Likewise greet the church 
that is in their house," &c. Who, in read 
ing these words of St. Paul, can doubt but 
that the Christian community at Rome, then 
already numerous, was planted by Aquila 
! and Priscilla ? At the earnest entreaty of 
St. Paul, it would appear they had returned 
to Rome, to spread and confirm the truths of 
the Gospel of Christ among its adherents in 
that capital, until such time as he himself 
should be able to visit Rome, to the end that 
the faithful might " be established." Hence 
he calls Aquila and Priscilla "his helpers in 
Christ Jesus;" hence he says, " they have 
for his life laid down their own neck," which 
is evidently to be taken in a proverbial sense, 
meaning that for " his life," the promotion of 
the Gospel of Christ, they have made every 
sacrifice, and perhaps even incurred personal 
danger ; hence he states them to be deserv 
ing not only of his individual gratitude, but 
of the thanks of every Gentile church. 
Aquila and Priscilla, as private members of 
the Christian community, teaching also in 
private, and most likely only among their 
immediate friends and acquaintances, the 
otherwise unexplainable circumstance re 
lated in Acts xxviii. 21, 22, as well as other 
difficulties connected with the subject, would 
thus be most satisfactorily accounted for. St. 
Paul, on his arrival in Rome, therefore, found 
a fruitful soil prepared for his labours, and 
the Church, established and edified by him, 
had, on the outbreak of the Neronian perse 
cution, grown into a large and prosperous 
community. Nor had that persecution, fear- 
ful and almost annihilating as it was at its 
commencement, the effect of at all retarding 
the progress of the Christian doctrine. On 
the contrary, the number of the faithful con 
tinued rapidly to increase, and the power 
and influence of the clergy increasing in 
proportion, the bishops of the three capitals 
of the Roman empire, Rome, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, holding, as they did, the most 
extensive aparchies, were looked upon as the 
greatest bishops in Christendom ; and to the 
former a certain honorary distinction, but no 
real superiority, was yielded (Cypr. p. 79). 
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The first instance of an undue interference , 
on the part of the Bishops of Rome occurred 
in 254, in the case of the Spanish bishops, 
Basilidcs and Martialis, who, on account of 
the most grave offences, had been formally 
deposed ; but on applying to Stephen, then 
Bishop of Rome, were by him reinstated in 
their office. Cyprian, however, on being 
hereupon requested to interfere, and although 
lie believed Stephen to have been deceived 
by the false representations of Basilides, 
highly disapproved of his conduct, and 
firmly vindicated the independence of the 
Church (Ep. 68). 

A still more serious difference arose be 
tween the two bishops, two years later. In 
Africa, Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, here 
tics, who wished to be received into the Ca 
tholic Church, were then looked upon as 
unbaptized, and consequently on their ad 
mission the sacrament of baptism was admi 
nistered to them in the regular form ; whilst 
it was the custom of the Romish Church to 
qualify them for admission by the gradus 
poenitentiae. At that time the sect of the 
Novatians also had commenced to rebaptize 
their converts, and doubts as to the propriety 
of the usage began, in consequence thereof, 
to be felt even by some of the African bi 
shops. A synod was convoked in 255 at 
Carthage, for the purpose of deliberating on 
the question ; and a second one was held in 
the following year. Both, presided over by 
Cyprian, confirmed the traditional custom 
of the Africans, and by a synodical letter 
(Cypr. Ep. 72), this decision was commu 
nicated to the Bishop of Rome. Stephen 
returned an imperious, disapproving answer. 
Angry letters were exchanged. The Bishop 
of Rome dissolved the ecclesiastical com 
munion with the African Churches. Little 
heeding this measure, they convoked a third 
synod at Cartilage (1st September, 256), and 
which positively confirmed their former de 
cisions. 

Firmilian, Bishop of Ccsarea in Cappa- 
docia, in an energetical letter (Cypr, Ep. 75), 



filled with bitter remarks on the foolishness 
and arrogance of Stephen, expressed the 
fullest approbation of those decisions by all 
the churchesof his province ; and Dionysius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, also conveyed to Cy 
prian his public and decided blame of Ste 
phen s conduct. It is from the above letter 
of Firmilian, whose existence (cod. 26) is in 
every respect so highly vexatious and em 
barrassing to the Romish Church, that we 
learn the fact of Stephen s boasting himself 
to be the successor of St. Peter. 

And here let us pause. To trace the 
further development of that idea into the 
conception of a primacy of the bishops of 
Rome ; to sketch the various causes which, 
assisted by fraud and artifice, united to re 
alize that gigantic scheme in the eleventh 
century, when Gregory VII., as " the infal 
lible vicar of God on earth," raised the papal 
chair above all the thrones of Christendom,* 
and finally turned the Church of Christ into 
a Roman institution, is foreign to our pur 
pose. On the other hand, with a view to 
enable our readers to overlook at one glance 
the result of our present inquiry, we will 
condense it in the following table : 



* Popery, some persons say, is no longer what it 
was or has been ; no Pope, in our enlightened ago 
would ever again attempt or think of excommuni 
cating a sovereign prince, and of releasing his sub 
jects from their oath of allegiance, even though 
he had the power so to do.. To such a mistaken 
notion of Popery we have a single answer. Let 
who entertains it, look into the " Itreviarium Ro- 
manum" and in the lesson for the 23th of May, 
the saint s day of the seventh. Gregory, he will 
find the following passage: Contra Henrici 1m- 
};eratoris impios conatus fortis per omnia athlet.i 
impavidus permansit, seque pro muro domui Israel 
ponere non timuit, ac eundem Henricum, in pro- 
fundum malorum prolap9om^/!&lt;2e/tfli communione 
regnoque privavit, atqne siihditas fide ei data libe- 
ravit ; and immediately after this passage the 
following prayer to God : Deus, qui b. Gregorium 
confessorem Uium atque pontificem/7ro tuenJa ec- 
elesiae libertatc virtute constantiae roborasti, da 
nobis, ejus exemplo ct intercessione omnia adver- 
santia fortiter superare. 
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Aquila and Priscilla plant the Chris 
tian faith in Rome about . 

St. Paul writes his epistle to the Ro 
mans towards or in the beginning 
of 

St. Paul establishes the Christian 
Church of Rome, 

St. Luke writes the Acts of the Apos 
tles, 

St. Paul suffers martyrdom at Rome, 
at the commencement of the Nero- 
nian persecution, 

The Gentile Churches in the 
West fall to the care of St. 
Peter. 

St. Peter writes his 1st epistle from 

Babylon, 

id. his 2d epistle about . 

St. Peter suffers martyrdom at Baby 
lon, ...... 

St. John writes the Revelation, in 
which he alludes to Rome by the 
symbolical name of Babylon, 

Clement of Rome, . 

Ignatius, .... 

Papias, 

Justin Martyr, 
Dionysius of Corinth, 



The fiction of TJ KAi^icna is compos 
ed, 

Irenaeus, 

Gaius, ...... 

Clement of Alexandria, . 

The fiction of ri KXu/Va is rewritten 
and shaped into the " Reeognitio- 
nes dementis," .... 

Tertullian, 

Origen, 

Cyprian 



Stephen, 22d Bishop of Rome, 



A. D. 
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is the first Roman bishop 
be the successor of St. Peter. 

The tradition of St. Peter s Roman Episcopacy is now beginning to gain ground. 
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Thus have we shown the hollowness of j ART. III. Life. Letters, and Literary Re- 
the historical foundation of the Papacy. But \ mains of John Keats. Edited by RICHARD 
this is not the only result of our investigation. MONCKTON MILNES. London: 1848. 



It leaves another, not less incontrovertible, 
and at the same time far more awful truth 
to be told. It is this : Up to the present day 
the Church of Rome, by her " Professio Fidei," 
demands of every one of her ministers to firmly 
admit and embrace upon a solemn oath on the 
Holy Gospel, and upon that solemn oath every 



IN order to secure ourselves against being 
prejudged of injustice to the subject of this 
notice, we may at once state our opinion, 
that as surprising powers of merely sensual 
perception and expression are to be detected 
in the poems of Keats as in any others 



one of her ministers firmly does admit and \ within the range of English literature. 

embrace AN ACKNOWLEDGED FALSEHOOD. j Herrick surpassed Keats, in his own way, 

j by fits, and in a few single passages ; and 
Chaucer has pieces of brilliant and unmixed 
word-painting which have no equals in our 
language ; but the power that these great 
poets attained, or at least exerted, only in 
moments, was the common manner and easy 
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habit of the wonderful man, who may claim 
the honour of having assisted more than any 
other writer, except Mr. Wordsworth, in 
the origination of tlie remarkable school of 
poetry which is yet in its vigorous youth, 
and exhibits indications of capabilities of 
unlimited expansion. We also anticipate 
objections that might be urged, with appa 
rent reason, against the following remarks, 
by stating our conviction, that the short 
comings of which we shall complain, could 
not have existed in the mature productions 
of Keats, had he lived to produce them. 
Indeed, as we shall presently take occasion j 
to show, his rnind, which was endowed with 
a power of growth almost unprecedentedly 
rapid, was on the eve of passing beyond the j 
terrestrial sphere in which he had as yet] 
moved, when death cut short his marvellous, 
and only just commenced, career. 

To Keats, more deeply perhaps than to 
any poet born in Christian times, 

" Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 
Stained the white radiance of eternity." 

His mind, like Goethe s, was "lighted from 
below." Not a ray of the wisdom that is 
from above had, as yet, illumined it. 

The character of the poet, in as far as it 
differs from that of other men, is indeed a 
subject of too much importance to allow of 
our sacrificing this admirable occasion for 
extending our knowledge concerning it, to 
our tenderness, or to that of our readers, 
for the young writer of whom Mr. Monekton 
Milnes is at once the faithful biographer j 
and the eloquent apologist. Mr. Milnes! 
will pardon us if our deductions from the 
data with which lie lias supplied us, do not! 
wholly coincide with his own inferences. 
We confess that we arc unable to detect, j 
even in Keats latest letters and composi- j 
t ions, anything more than a strong promise! 
of, and aspiration towards many qualities of! 
character and genius, which Mr. Milnes 
regards as already numbered among the 
constituents of the young poet s life and 
power. 

Extraordinary poetical genius, notwith 
standing its resemblance to exuberant health, 
has not (infrequently been found to be con 
nected with deeply seated disease. In most 
cases, the poetical power seems to have 
been the result of an abnormal habit of sen 
sation. 

" We arc men of ruined blood 
Thereby comes it we ;ire \vise." 

For that the consumption and insanity 
which have often terminated the careers of 



men of genius, have been not so much the 
consequences as the causes of their superi 
ority, is sufficiently attested by the fact, that 
those diseases have been, in such cases, 
as in common ones, most frequently heredi 
tary. 

It is a curious medical fact, which we 
have heard stated by first-rate authorities, 
that instances are not extraordinary of fami 
lies, in which, while one member has been 
afllicted with consumption, a second with 
scrofula, and a third with insanity, the fourth 
has been endowed with brilliant genius. 

In making these remarks, we no more 
impugn the transcendent value which the 
productions of genius usually bear, than the 
naturalist questions the value of a precious 
gum, in describing it as the result of vegeta 
ble malformations or disease. Nor would 
we be supposed to imply an ordinary ab 
sence in the man of genius of a great 
general superiority of moral character, 
when compared with the common rank of 
men. Genius, however fantastical may be 
the form which it assumes, is, in essence, 
an extraordinary honesty ; an honesty which 
too often refuses to exert itself beyond the 
sphere of the senses and the intellect, and 
which, then, in its highest, energy, produces 
a Raphael or a Coleridge ; but which, 
sometimes, while it purifies the senses, and 
perfects their expression, prevents also every 
incontinence of character, and carries man 
hood to its height in a Milton or a Michael 
Angelo ? Minds belonging to this latter 
category, the aloe-blossoms of humanity, 
appear less than others to have been indebted 
to disease for their pre-eminence. 

In almost every page of the work before 
us, the close connexion between the genius 
of Keats and his constitutional malady pro 
nounces itself. No comment of ours could 
deepen the emphasis of the following pas 
sages, taken nearly at random from the 
mass of similar passages, of which the letters 
of the young poet in great part consist. 

" I have this morning such a lethargy that I 
cannot write. Tlie reason of my delaying is 
oftentimes from this feeling: I wait for a proper 
temper. I am now so depressed that I have 
not an idea to put to paper; my hand feels like 
lead, and yet it is an unpleasant numbness; it 
does not take away the pain of existence ; I 
don t know what to write. Monday. You see 
how I have delayed and even now I have but 
a confused idea of what I should be about. My 
intellect must be in a degenerating state; it 
must be, for when I should be writing about, 
God knows what, I am troubling you \riih the 
moods of my own mind or rather body for 
mind there is none. I am in that temper, that if 
1 w.ere under water, I would scarcely kick to 
come to the top. I know very well "this is all 
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nonsense. In a short time, I hope I shall he in 
a temper to feel sensibly your mention of my 
book. In vain have I waited till Monday, to 
have any interest in that or in anything else. I 
feel no spur at my brother s going to America ; 
and am almost stony-hearted about his wed 
ding." 

" I am this morning in a sort of temper, in 
dolent, and supremely careless ; I long after a 
stanza or two of Thomson s Castle of Indolence; 
my passions are all asleep from rny having slum 
bered till nearly eleven, and weakened the ani 
mal fibre all over me to a delightful sensation, 
about three degrees on this side of faintness. 
If I had teeth of pearl, and the breath of lilies, I 
should call it languor ; but as I am, I must call 
it laziness. The fibres of the brain are relaxed 
in common with the rest of the body, and to 
such a happy degree, that pleasure has no show 
of enticement, and pain no unbearable frown. 
Neither poetry, nor ambition, nor love, have any 
show of alertness of countenance as they pass 
by; they seem rather three figures on a Greek 
vase ; a man and two women, whom no one but 
myself would distinguish in their disguisement. 
This is the only happiness; and is n rare in 
stance of advantage in th body overpowering 
the mind." 

"I feel I must again begin with my poetry, 
for if I am not in action I am in pain. * * * 
I live under an everlasting restraint, never re 
lieved unless I am composing, so I will write 
away." 

"The relief, the feverish relief of poetry. 
= * * This morning poetry has conquered. 
I have relapsed into those abstractions which 
are my only life. I feel escaped from a new 
and threatening sorrow ; and I am thankful for 
it. There is an awful warmth about my heart, 
like a load of immortality." 

" I carry all matters to an extreme so when 
I have any little cause of vexation, it grows in 
five minutes into a theme for Sophocles. Then, 
and in that temper, if I write to any friend, I 
have so little self-possession, that I give him 
lime for grieving at the very time, perhaps, when 
I am laughing at a pun." 

"We are still here enveloped in clouds. I 
lay awake last night listening to the rain, with 
ft sense of being drowned and rotted like a grain 
of wheat." 



All the above passages were written long 
before the appearance of the acknowledged 
symptoms of consumption, and to us they 
seem to have shown forth the end as infalli 
bly as did the nerveless clasp of the hand, 
from which Coleridge predicted the early 
death of Keats, at an equal distance of time 
from its occurrence. 

To theorize justly upon character is the 
more difficult for the extreme ease with 
which mere plausibilities may be put forth 
on the subject ; and the common difficulty 
is greatly increased, in the present case, by 
the necessity of constantly distinguishing 
between signs of character and the products 



of a very peculiar physical temperament, 
always subject to the influence of a malady, 
which, in its earliest stages, is frequently 
so subtle as to defy detection, and to cause 
its identification for a long period, with the 
constitution that it is destroying. The case 
becomes still further complicated, when we 
take into account the periods of prostration 
and lethargy, which are the re-action that 
follows inevitably from the prodigious ac 
tivity of poetical production. To give any 
thing like a systematic view of the mind 
and character of Keats, is therefore more 
than we dare to undertake ; all we can 
attempt is, to select the salient points of the 
work before us, and to present them to our 
readers in such juxtaposition and contrast 
as may seem to be best adapted to the elimi- 
! nation of their significance. 

A contemporary journal of respectable 
i authority, pronounces the writings of Keats 
I to be distinguished by two of the Miltonic 
I characteristics of poetry, sensuousness and 
I passion, and to be wanting in the third, sim- 
I plicity. We do not think that Keats verses 
are characterized remarkably by either of 
these qualities, in the sense in which Milton 
1 understood them, when he proclaimed his 
famous rule. That Keats poems, if we ex 
cept certain parts of the fragment of Hy 
perion, want simplicity, is loo obvious to 
require proof or illustration. His verses 
constitute a region of eye-wearying splen 
dour, from which all who can July appre 
ciate them, must feel glad to escape, after 
the astonishment and rapture caused by a 
j short sojourn among them. As for sensu- 
} ousness, it is an excellence which cannot 
| thrive in the presence of sensuality; and it 
I is by sensuality, in the broader, and not in 
the vulgar and degrading sense of the term, 
| that Keats poems are most obviously cha 
racterized. This charge, for such we admit 
that it is, must be substantiated ; and to this 
object wo devote our second batch of ex- 
I tracts. They will be, not from Keats poems, 
I but from his letters; since the shortest way 
of establishing the general prevalence of a 
j quality in a man s writings is to show it to 
j have been constantly present in his personal 
j character. 

The first quotation we make is a very im 
portant one. It contains Keats explicit 
testimony against himself, with regard to the 
quality in point. Notwithstanding the young 
poet s unusual honesty of character, he 
would probably not have made the following 
confession and complaint, had he not se 
cretly, though certainly very erroneously, 
believed them to be a revelation of traits of 
: which he was possessed in common with 
Shakspeare. 
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"As to the poetical character itself (I mean 
that sort of which, if I am anything, I am a mem 
ber, that sort distinguished from the Words- 
worthian, or egotistical sublime, which is a thing 
per fe, and stands alone), it is not itself it lias 
no self it is everything and nothing. It has no 
character; it enjoys light and shade ; it lives in 
a gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, ricli or 
poor, mean or elevated. It has as much delight 
in conceiving an lago as an Imogens. What 
shocks the virtuous philosopher delights the 
carneleon poet. It does no harm from its relish 
of the dark side of things, any more than from 
its taste of the bright one, because they both end 
in speculation. A poet is the most unpoetical of 
anything in existence, because he has no identity!; ! 
he is continually in for and filling some other 
body. The sun, the moon, the sea, and men and 
women, who are creatures of an impulse, are I 
poetical, and have about them an unchangeable j 
attribute; the poet has none, no identity; he is 
certainly the most unpoetical of all God s crea 
tures. If, then, he has no self; and if I am a 
poet, where is the wonder that I should say, I 
would write no more ? Might I not at that very 
instant have been cogitating on the characters of 
Saturn and Ops ? It is a wretched thing to con 
fess ; but it is a very fact, that not one word 1 
ever utter can be taken for granted as an opinion 
growing out of my identical nature. How can 
it, when I have no nature ? When I am in a 
room with people, if I am free from speculat 
ing on creations of my own brain, then, not my 
self goes home to myself; but the identity of 
every one in the room begins to press upon me, 
so that I am in a very little time annihilated ; 
not only among men, but in a nursery of children 
it would be the same. I know not whether I 
make myself wholly understood ; I hope enough 
to make you see that no dependence is to be 
placed on what I said that day." 

Now this want of identity, as Keats calls , 
it, has been more or less the characteristic of I 
artists of all kinds, who have been endowed | 
only with the first, or sensual degree of! 
genius. In Keats, the preponderance of this ! 
nature was, however, overwhelming, espe- 1 
cially in the earlier portion of his career. 
A great revolution must have occurred in 
his views, if not in his character, had he lived 
a year or two longer than he did ; but, as it 
happened, it was impossible that his poetry, 
as a general thing, should be otlier than sen 
sual or literal, and for the most part, opposed 
in quality to the sensuous or interpretative. 
We hold it to be out of the question, that 
Keats, with such a physical organization as 
his, could have ever entirely escaped from 
the preponderance of sense in his character 
and writings ; but a year or two more of 
reflection and emotion must have led him to 
the determinate and deliberate adoption of a 
creed of some sort or other, if it had been 
no other than the wretched one, that all 
creeds arc worthless ; and this would have 
been an immense accession to his mental 



power. A man without a belief is like a 
man without a back-bone. Keats made the 
very common mistake of preferring the true 
to the good ; for his rejection of all opinions 
was nothing more than his refusal to accept 
of any but such as seemed demonstrably 
true. Had he lived to think and feel more 
deeply than he did ; had his thoughts and 
feelings been more ordinarily occupied than 
they were, about the interests and mysteries 
of the immortal spirit, despair must have 
chased him from the regions of indifference ; 
Goodness would probably have asserted her 
superiority over formal Truth, to which she 
is the only guide ; and, finally, commanded 
by her, he would have chosen some star to 
steer by, although compelled to do so in the 
full assurance that it was, at best, but an 
approximation to the perhaps undiscover- 
able pole of absolute verity. 

Our next extract shall be one in which 
mere onesidedness of vision and defect of 
human love demand to be regarded as more 
than ordinary universality of mind and 
elevation of feeling. The letter is to his 
brother in America, who had recently been 
married : 

"Notwithstanding your happiness and your 
recommendations, I hope I shall never marry ; 
though the most beautiful creature were waiting 
for me at the end of a journey or a walk, though 
the carpet were made of silk, and the curtain 
of the morning clouds, the chairs and sofas stuffed 
with cygnet s down, the food manna, the wine 
beyond claret, the window opening on Winder- 
mere, I should not feel, or rather my happiness 
should not be so fine ; and my solitude is sub 
lime. Then, instead of what I have described, 
there is a sublimity to welcome me home, the 
roaring of the wind is my wife, and the stars 
through my window panes are my children. The 
mighty abstract idea of beauty in all things I 
have, stifles the more divided and minute domes 
tic happiness. An amiable wife and sweet chil 
dren, I contemplate as parts of that beauty, but 
I must have a thousand of those beautiful parti 
cles to fill up my heart. I feel more and more 
every day, as my imagination strengthens, that I 
do not live in this world alone, but in a thousand 
worlds. No sooner am I alone, than the shapes 
of Ethic greatness are stationed around me, and 
serve my spirit the office which is equivalent to a 
king s bodyguard. Then tragedy, with sceptred 
pall, comes sweeping by. According to my 
state of mind I am with Achilles shouting in the 
trenches, or with Theocritus in the vales of 
Sicily, or throw my whole being intoTeiolus, and 
repeating those lines, I wander like a lost soul 
along the Stygian bank, staying for waftage. I 
melt into the air with a voluptuousness so delicate 
that I am content to be alone. Those things, 
combined with the opinion I have formed of the 
quality of women, who appear to me as children, 
to whom I would rather give a sugar-plum than 
my time, form a barrier against matrimony which 
I rejoice in." 
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Let our readers judge whether this letter 
indicates a mind above or below the enjoy 
ment of domestic relationships. The most 
excellent notion that Keats can form to him 
self of a wife is "a beautiful creature," 
who is capable of being rendered more 
tempting to sense, by silken carpets, feather- 
st lifted sofas, Burgundy, and a lodging at 
Ambleside. With such views, the young 
poet did very well to remain contented with 
the roaring of the wind for his wife but he 
ought not to have held up his power of being 
so easily satisfied, as a mark of distinction be 
yond those who, while they are awake to all 
the wonder and beauty of material nature, are 
cognisant likewise of the deeper and more 
religious worth of humanity, and alive to the 
" ever new delight" which arises out of wo 
man s harmonizing contrasts with man, and 
out of her delicate and love-producing subor 
dination to him. 

A short period before his death, Keats fell 
violently in love. In his letters we have a 
few vivid glimpses of the young lady. Here 
are two which show that the lover was faith 
ful to what seems to have been his ideal, at 
the time when he was " fancy free." 

" She is not a Cleopatra, but at least a Char- 
mian ; she has a rich eastern look, she has line 
eyes and manners, when she comes into the room 
she makes the same impression as the beauty of a 
leopardess ; she is too fine and conscious of her 
self to repulse any man that may address her, 
from habit she thinks that nothing particular ; I 
always find myself more at ease with such a wo 
man." 

" She is a fine tiling, speaking in a worldly 
way, for there are two distinct tempers of mind 
in which we judge of things the worldly, thea 
trical, and pantomimical, and the unearthly, spi 
ritual, and ethereal. In the former, Buonaparte, 
Lord Byron, and the Charmian, hold the first 
place in our minds. In the latter, John Howard, 
Bishop Hooker rocking his child s cradle, and you, 
my dear sister, are the conquering feelings. As 
a man of the world, I love the rich talk of a 
Charmian ; as an eternal being, I love the thought 
of you. I should like her to ruin me, and I 
should like you to save me." 

This last sentence, though it sounds very 
like nonsense, is, nevertheless, an important 
one. It is obvious that when Keats wrote 
it, the first alternative would have seemed 
preferable to the second. Indeed his subse 
quent story shows beyond doubt that " the 
worldly, theatrical, and pantomimical, 13 
vastly outweighed in the poet s practical es 
timation, the " unearthly, spiritual, and 
ethereal." " This Charmian," whatever 
the fair qualities of mind and heart of which 
she may have been possessed, soon en 
grossed the whole of Keats being, simply 



by the peculiar character of her personal 
attractions. 

Mr. Milnes has perceived the liability of 
Keats nature to the charge that we are now 
making against it, and he defends him upon 
the plea of youth, and an ardent tempera 
ment. Could we have convinced ourselves 
of the validity of this plea, our readers 
should have heard nothing of the present 
complaint ; but we are persuaded that the 
quality under discussion was vitally inhe 
rent in the nature of Keats ; that is to say, 
that it not only affected his life and writings, 
but entered into his ideal of what was de 
sirable. A man is to be judged not so much 
by what he outwardly is, as by what he 
wishes to become. Let Keats be judged 
out of his own mouth : " I have been hover 
ing for some time between an exquisite sense 
of the luxurious and a love for philosophy. 
Were I calculated for the former, 1 should be 
glad ; but as I am not" (his health was then 
breaking down) 1 shall turn all my soul to 
the latter." 

Mr. Milnes tells us that 

" Keats health does not seem to have pre 
vented him from indulging somewhat in that dis 
sipation which is the natural outlet for the young 
energies of ardent temperaments, unconscious of 
how scanty a portion of vital strength had been 
allotted to him ; but a strictly regulated and ab 
stinent life would have appeared to him pedantic 
and sentimental, lie did not, however, to any 
serious extent, allow wine to usurp on his Intel- 
lent, or games of chance to impair his means, 
for in his letters to his brothers he speaks of having 
drunk too much as of a piece of rare jovially ,"&c. 

We repeat, that we do not believe Keats 
dissipation, such as it was, to have been the 
spontaneous outbreak of tho " young ener 
gies of an ardent temperament." To us, 
Keats seems to have pursued the pleasures 
and temptations of sense, rather than to 
have been pursued by them. \Ve often find 
him feasting coolly over the imagination of 
sensual enjoyment. " Talking of pleasure, 
this moment I was writing with one hand, 
and witii the other holding to my mouth a 
nectarine. Good God ! how fine ! it went 
down soft, pulpy, slushy, oozy all its de 
licious embonpoint melted down my throat 
like a large beautified strawberry." lie 
sometimes aspires to be thought a tippler, 
gamester, &c., but it is with the air of an 
unripe boy, awkwardly feigning the irregu 
larities of a man. 

We have not noticed one-fourth of the 
passages which we had marked for quota 
tion, as corroborating our views upon this 
point ; but one proof is as good as a thou 
sand, and we are glad to tarn from this 
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part of our task to the more agreeable duty 
of showing the truth of our assertion that 
the mind of Keats, before its withdrawal 
from the world, was upon the eve of a great 
intellectual and moral alteration. 

It must be remembered that our present 
purpose is to examine the character of 
Keats, solely in order to the illustration of 
his poetry, and of the species of poetry to 
which it belongs. Otherwise we should 
have gone more fully into the circumstances 
whereby the moral agency of young Keats 
is partly unburdened of the respon 
sibility of much temporarily defective feel 
ing, and erroneous thought. As it is, 
we can only take a hasty glance at two or 
three of those circumstances. " His mo 
ther, a lively and intelligent woman, was 
supposed to have prematurely hastened the 
birth of John ly her passionate Jove of amuse 
ment, though his constitution at first gave no 
signs of the peculiar debility of a seventh 
month s child." Keats was, moreover, un 
fortunate, we venture to think, in some of 
the friends, who by their powers and their 
reputations were calculated to exert the 
greatest influence upon him, at the most 
susceptible period of his life. Extremely 
clever, "self-educated" men are not often 
otherwise than very ill adapted to form the 
standard of moral taste in a young man-, 
unless, indeed, it be by antagonism. We 
fancy that we hear the voice of some ol 
Keats distinguished preceptors, in sucli 
sentences as the following, " Failings I am 
always rather rejoiced to find in a man 
than sorry for it, they bring us to a level." 
John Keats was, however, so vastly supe 
rior to even the most gifted of his really 
intimate friends, that their influence, as far 
as it was undesirable, could not have en 
dured. It was, in fact, rapidly waning, 
when he was removed from its sphere 
by his visit to Italy. Here are a few- 
glimpses of an emphatically transitional 
state : 



; I have, of late, been moulting, not for fresh 
feathers and wings ; they are gone ; and in 
their stead I hope to have a pair of sublunary 
legs. I have altered not from a chrysalis into a 
butterfly, but the contrary." 

; The most unhappy hours in our lives are 
those in which we recollect times passed to our 
own blushing. If we arc immortal, that must 
be the hell. If I must be immortal, I hope it 
will be after taking a little of that watery la 
byrinth, in order to forget some of my school 
boy days, and others since then." 

" A year ago I could not understand in the 
slightest degree Raphael s cartoons ; now I begin 
to read them a little." 



" From the time you left us our friends say 
I have altered so completely I am not like the 
same person. * * Some think I have 

lost that poetic fire and ardour they say I once 
had ; the fact is, I perhaps have, but instead of 
that I hope I shall substitute a. more thoughtful 
and quiet power. I am more contented to read 
and think, but am seldom haunted with ambi 
tious thoughts. I am scarcely contented to 
write the best verses for the lever they leave 
behind. I want to compose this without fever: 
I hope I shall one day." 

The following sentences are addressed to 
his friend, Mr. J. K. Reynolds : 

" One of the first pleasures I look to is your 
happy marriage the more so since I have felt 
the pleasure of loving a sister-in-law. I did 
not think it possible to become so much at 
tached in so short a time : things like these, and 
they are real, have made me resolve to hace a care 
&lt;f my health. * * * ; We can see horribly 
clear, in the works of such a man (Burns), his 
whole life, as if we were God s spies. * * * 
What were his addresses to Jean, in the latter 
part of his life, I should not speak to you yet 
why not? You are not in the same case you 
are in the right path, and you shall not be de 
ceived. I have spoken to you against marriage, 
but it was general. The prospect to me, in 
those matters, has been so blank that I have 
not been unwilling to die." 

These words, it is true, were written 
before the " Charmian " fever overtook 
him, but they arc enough to show that it 
must have been a fever only, and not the 
final decision and devotion of his being. 
The next quotation we make is very cu 
rious, 

" I said if there were three things superior in 
the modern world they were The Excursion, 
Ilaydon s Pictures, and Hazlitt s Depth of 
Taste. Not thus speaking with any poor 
vanity that works of genius were the first things 
in this world. No ! for that sort of probity 
and disinterestedness that such men as Bailey 
possess, does hold and grasp the lip-top of any 
spiritual honours that can be paid to anything 
in this world ; and, moreover, having this feel 
ing at this present corne over me in its full 
force, I sat down to write to you with a grateful 
heart in that I had not a brother who did not 
feel and credit me for a deeper feeling and de 
votion for his uprightness than for any mark of 
genius however splendid." 

This is a peculiarly uncomfortable pas 
sage. It is the phrase of a man who has 
abandoned a lower order of thought and 
feeling without having attained anything 
more than a foretaste of the higher" order 
for which the sacrifice has been made. 
" The Excursion" looks as if it did not 
well know what to do in the novel society 
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of " Ilaydon s Pictures" and " Hazlitt s 
Deptli of Taste," and the morality of the 
passage is uneasily arrayed in the self- 
conscious and somewhat melo-dramatic 
sublimity of the wording; such phrases as. 
" Does hold and grasp the tip-top of any 
spiritual honours," and " in that I had not a 
brother," &c., being assuredly very unusual 
modes of language when employed in the 
enunciation of the ordinary truth, that an 
honest man is the noblest work of God. 

The next, and the longest quotation we 
shall make, is valuable on its own account, 
as well as for the manner in which it illus 
trates the transitional and improving condi 
tion of Keats mind. In it Keats falls into 
the vulgar impiety of juxta-posing our 
Saviour and Socrates, but we fancy that 
there is also in it an earnestness of heart, 
an inquisitiveness of intellect, and a deep 
thirst for, and even foretaste of, a higher 
region of existence than had as yet been 
attained by the writer; all of which, work 
ing together, must ere long have awakened 
him to a perception of the weakness ofj 
much that he was mistaking for strength, j 
to a knowledge of the ruinous falsehood and I 
real narrow-mindedness of views which he 
had as yet maintained with a complacent 
faith in the liberality they conferred upon 
their holders, and to a conviction of the | 
necessity of meekly submitting all his facul 
ties to an external oracle, if it were only in 
order to their complete artistical cultivation. 

" I have this moment received a note from Has- 
lam, in which he^writes that he expects the death 
of his father, who has been for some time in a 
state of insensibility ; I shall go to town to-mor 
row to see him. This is the world thus we 
cannot expect to give away many hours to plea 
sure ; circumstances are like clouds, continually 
gathering and bursting, while we are laughing. 
The seed of trouble is put into the wide arable 
land of events ; while we are laughing at sprouts, 
it grows, and suddenly bears a poisonous fruit 
which we must pluck. Even so we have leisure 
to reason on the misfortunes of our friends; our 
own touch us too nearly for words. Very few 
men have ever arrived at a complete disinterest 
edness of mind very few have been interested 
by a pure desire of the benefit of others. In the 
greater part of the benefactors of humanity some 
meretricious motive has sullied their greatness, 
some melo-dramatic scenery has fascinated them. 
From the manner in which I feel Haslam s mis 
fortune I perceive how far I am from any hum 
ble standard of disinterestedness ; yet this feeling 
ought to be carried to its highest pitch, us there 
is no fear of its ever injuring society. In wild 
nature the hawk would lose his breakfast of ro 
bins, and the robin his of worms ; the lion must 
starve as well as the; swallow. The greater part 
of men make their way with the same instinc- 
tiveness, the same unwandering eye from their 



purposes, the same animal eagerness as the hawk ; 
the hawk wants a mate, so does man : look at 
them both, they set about it and procure one in 
the same manner; they want both a nest they 
both set about one in the same manner. The 
noble animal man for his amusement smokes 
a pipe, the hawk balances about the clouds ; that 
is the only difference of their leisures. This it is 
that makes the amusement of life to a speculative 
mind. I go among the fields and catch a glimpse 
of a stoat or a field-mouse peeping out of the 
withered grass ; the creature hath a purpose, 
and his eyes are bright with it. I go amongst 
the buildings of a city, I see a man hurrying 
along to what? the creature hath a purpose, 
and his eyes are bright with it. But then, as 
Wordsworth says, we have all a human heart. 
There is an electric fire in human nature tending 
to purify, so that among these human creatures 
there is continually some birth of new heroism. 
The pity is that we must wonder at it as we 
should at finding a pearl in rubbish. I have 
no doubt that thousands of people never heard 
of have had hearts completely disinterested. I 
can remember but two: Socrates and Jesus. 
Their histories evince it. What I heard Taylor 
observe with respect to Socrates may be said 
of Jesus That though he transmitted no writing 
of his own to posterity, we have his mind and 
his sayings and his greatness handed to us by 
others. Even here, though I am pursuing the 
same instinctive course as the veriest animal 
you can think of, I am, however, young, and 
writing at random ; straining after particles of 
light in the midst of a great darkness, without 
knowing the bearing of any one assertion, of any 
one opinion. Yet in this may I not be free from 
sin, may there not be superior beings amused 
with any graceful, though instinctive attitude 
my mind may fall into, as I am entertained 
with the alertness of the stoat or the dexterity 
of the deer? Though a quarrel in the streets is 
a thing to be hated, the energies displayed in it 
are fine ; the commonest man shows a grace in 
his quarrel. By a superior being onr reason 
ings may take the same tone ; though errone 
ous, they may be tine. This is the very thing 
in which consists poetry, and if so, it is not so 
fine a thing as philosophy, for the same reason 
as an eagle is not so tine a thing as truth. 
Give me this credit do you not think I strive 
to krow myself? Give rne this credit, and you 
will not think that on my own account I repeat 
the lines of Milton 

How charming is divine philosophy, 
Nor harsh nor crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo s lute. 

" No, not for myself, feeling grateful as I do 
to have got into a state of mind to relish them 
properly. Nothing ever becomes real till it is 
experienced ; even a proverb is no proverb to you 
till life has illustrated it. I am afraid that your 
anxiety for me leads you to fear the violence of 
my temperament, continually smothered down ; 
for tiiiit reason I did not intend to have sent you 
the following sonnet, but look over the two labt 
pages, and see if I have not that in me which 
will bear the buffets of the world. It will be the 
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best comment on my sonnet ; it will show you 
that it was written with no agony, but that of ig 
norance ; with no thirst, but that of knowledge 
when pushed to the point ; though the first steps 
to it were through my human passions, they went 
away, and I wrote with my mind, and perhaps, I 
may confess, a little bit of my heart. 

" Why did I laugh to-night ? no voice will tell, 
No god, no demon of severe response, 
Deigns to reply from heaven or from hell : 
Then to my human heart I turn at once 
Heart ! thou and I are here, sad and alone ; 
1 say, wherefore did I laugh ? Oh ! mortal 

pai n ! 

Oh ! darkness ! darkness, ever must I moan 
To question heaven and hell and heart in vain 
Why did I laugh ? I know this being s lease 
My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads, . 
Yet could I on this very midnight cease, 
And the world s gaudy ensigns see in shreds ; 
Verse, fame, and beauty, are intense indeed, 
But death intenser, death is life s high meed." 

"I went to bed and enjoyed an uninterrupted 



sleep. 

The above sonnet is remarkably fine and 
of extreme interest. " The cloudy porcl 
that opens on the sun " of Christianity is 
often made up of such misgivings as are 
therein expressed. The entire passage is 
valuable, moreover, as an illustration of the 
laborious introspection which must have 
been constantly exercised by the mind o 
Keats. This introspection or self-conscious 
ness is a very important element of the dis 
cipline which every great artist has proba 
bly at some time or other undergone, and i 
is a feature which deserves attentive con 
sideration here, inasmuch as with the pecu 
liar order of poets to which Keats must be 
said to have belonged, at least up to the tim 
of the composition of " Hyperion," sucl 
self-consciousness becomes an integral por 
tion of the effect, instead of remaining in th&lt; 
background as a subordinated mean of ob 
taining it. Concerning this characterist 
of Keats poetry we shall presently speak 
more at large. As a trait of the yo 
poet s personal character, this habitual self 
contemplation accounts for the apparent 
want of heart which sometimes repels us in 
his letters, and which seems to have ren 
dered precarious such of his friendships as j 
were not founded upon one side or the other, 
in hero-worship. Lastly, of this fragment 
of a hasty letter it is to be observed, that 
while for novelty of isolated thoughts and 
picturesqueness of expression it has scarce 
ly an equal among the brilliant and labour 
ed products of the modern negative and 
transcendental Socinian school, it is also 
distinguished from these products by a de 
gree of consecutivencss and integrity which, 



wo or three years later, must have proved 
atal to the maintenance of the philosophy 
therewith those qualities are here associated. 
The following are a few interesting 
glimpses of his feelings with regard to his 
:&gt;wn productions, of his profound sense of 
he importance of his vocation, and the 
nagnitude of his task, and of his ordinary 
babits of composition and preparation for 
composition : 

" I begin to get a little acquainted with my 
own strength and weakness. Praise or blame 
"las but a momentary effect on a man whose love 
of beauty in the abstract makes him a severe 
critic of his own works. My own domestic criti 
cism has given me pain without comparison be 
yond what Blackwood or the Quarterly could 
possibly inflict; and also, when I feel I am right, 
no external praise can give me such a glow as 
my own solitary perception and ratification of 
what is fine. T. S. is perfectly right in regard 
to the slip-shod Endymion. That it is so is no 
fault of mine. No ! though it may seem a little 
paradoxical, it is as good as I had power to make 
it by myself. Had I been nervous about its be 
ing a perfect poem, and with that view asked ad 
vice and trembled over every page, it would not 
have been written, for it is not in my nature to fum 
ble. 1 will write independently. 1 have written 
independently without judgment ; I may write 
independently and with judgment hereafter. 
The genius of poetry must work out its own sal 
vation in a man ; it cannot be matured by law 
and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness 
in itself. That which is creative must create 
itself. In Endymion I leaped headlong into 
the sea, and thereby have become Le .ter acquainfed 
with the soundings, the quicksands, and the rocks, 
than if I had strayed upon the green shore, and 
piped a silly pipe, and took tea and comfortable 
advice. I was never afraid of failure, for I would 
rather fail than not be among the greatest." 

" I have copied my fourth book of Endymion, 
and shall write the preface soon ; I wish it was 
all done, for I want to forget it and be free for 
something new." 

" The little dramatic skill I may as yet have, 
however badly it might show in a drama, would, 
I think, be sufficient for a poem. I want to dif 
fuse the colouring of St. Agnes Eve throughout 
a poem in which character and sentiment would 
be the figures to such drapery. Two or three 
such poems, if God should spare me, written in 
(he course of the next six yearn, would be a famous 
gradus ad Parnassum allissirnum ; I mean they 
would nerve me up to the writing of a few fine 
plays my greatest ambition when I do feel am 
bitious, which, I am sorry to say, is very seldom." 
" I was proposing to travel over the north this 
summer; there is but one thing to prevent me. 
I know nothing, I have read nothing, and I mean 
to follow Solomon s directions of Get learning 
and get understanding. I find earlier days are 
gone by ; I find 1 can have no enjoyment in the 
world but continual drinking of knowledge; I 
find there is no worthy pursuit bnt the idea of 
doing some good for the world ; some do it with 
their society some with their wit some with 
their benevolence some with a sort of power of 
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It would h.vve been dilltcull to hope too 
much of a man who had done so much as 
Keats, and who thought so littlu of it. We 
must distinguish between a man s confidence 
in his powers and his valuation of their pro- 
duels. A confidence in his own power is tho 
half of |K&gt;wer ; whereas an overweening 
admiration of its results is the surest check 
upon its further development and exercise, 
* Kxtol not thy df&ls in the counsel of 
thine own heart (for thus) thou shall eat up 
thv leaves and lose thy fruit, and leave thy 
self as n dry tree," is a precept no less im 
portant to the artist than to the moralist if, 
indeed, in courtesy to an established error, 
we still speak of them as two. Keats con- , 
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Keats, who, wa see, looked upon six years 
practice of expression, after he hud already 
i spent several years at it, and had attained 
i therein to astonishing excellence, as u mode. 
| rate apprenticeship to I ho Muses, and a 
| necessary completion of his poetical mi- 
; noritv. 

" Ilia life is in his writings, and his poems 
are his works indeed," snys Mr. Milnes of 
j the poet ; and with especial truth, of Keats. 
| The external events of his history were not 
remarkable, and may be given in few words. 
Ills father wus a person in the employ of 
Mr. Jennings, the proprietor of large livery 
stables on the Pavement in Moot! 
His mother was the daughter of Mr. Jen. 
nings ; he had two brothers and a sister. 
The three brothers seem, in their boyhood, 
; which was spent at a good second class 
school, to have been chiefly notable for their 
attachment to pugilistic amusements. John s 
indifference to be thought well of as a 
good boy," was as remarkable as his facility 
in getting through the daily tasks of the 
school, which never seemed to occupy his 
attention, but in which he was never behind 
the others. His skill in all manly exercises, 
and the perfect generosity of his disposition, 
made him extremely popular. After re. 
maiuing some time at school, his inu 
ambition suddenly developed itself; he de 
termined to carry oil all the first IM 
literature, and he succeeded." He left 
school, however, with little Latin and less 
Greek." The twelve books of the JBncid 
seem to have constituted the bulk of his 
Latin reading. His acquaintance with the 
Greek Mythology, of which he anVi 
made such abundant use, was derived eluftly 
from "Lempriere s Dictionary." His | 
both died w hile he was young, and lu 
of the property left by them amou. 
about two thousand pounds ; enough - 
kept any one but a poet out of press, 
cuniary difficulty for some time; . 
hear of Keats being obliged to " 
money soon ofter he had attained i. 
jority". 
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age is necessarily subsequent to, and not 
coincident with the age of the emotion, which 
is by art depicted and embalmed. Great 
results of art have always been the product 
of the general movement of a nation or a 
time ; and such a movement could not pos 
sibly co-exist in its integrity with that ad 
vanced stage of the development of con 
sciousness, which is the first requisite of a 
profound criticism. An analytical spirit, 
fatal to the production, though conducive, 
under certain circumstances, to the enjoy 
ment of the highest art, is the life of criti 
cism. Criticism, in modern times, has at 
tained to an unprecedented excellence ; and 
this has been the result of an unprecedented 
development of consciousness. Into the 
question of the general absence of faith, 
which is the cause, and too often the con 
sequence of such consciousness, we must 
not enter, although it is closely allied to our 
subject. The habit of consciousness exists, 
and we should make the best of it. We are 
fully aware of its many evils, and of the 
desirableness of a revolution in the spirit of 
the time : and we are persuaded that that 
spirit is essentially self-destructive ; but it 
must become more conscious before it can 
become less so ; let us not, then, endeavour 
to stifle the critical spirit, which now every 
where prevails ; that would not be the way 
to amend : on ne retrograde point vers le lien : 
the work which is on hand, though, for the 
time, we should have been happier and better 
had it never commenced, must now be 
finished : Nature, man and his works and 
his history are undergoing an examination, 
which is being prosecuted with amazing 
diligence and insight; the heat of the inves 
tigation will not cease while the fuel lasts ; 
but that cannot be for ever; the critical 
spirit must turn at length to self-examina 
tion ; the necessity of doing something more 
than contemplating that which has been 
done will be seen and felt ; and it is confi 
dently to be hoped that the world will then 
advance anew, and with steadier and 
straighter steps, for the long pause which 
will have been taken by it, in order to view 
and understand the direction and validity of 
all its former ways. 

Although the same period cannot be at 
once critical and artistical in the highest 
degree, criticism and true art are, never 
theless, by no means incompatible with 
each other, up to a certain point. Y\ 7 ords- 
worth, Goethe, and Coleridge, have been 
the offspring of our intensely critical era ; 
and there are few, we imagine, who would 
at present venture to deny the claim of 
these poets to a high place among the poets 
who are for all time. Nor have these 



writers, by any accident of retirement or 
peculiar studies, been withdrawn from the 
influence of the prevailing spirit; they 
themselves have performed the part gene 
rally taken by the first poets of the age ; 
they themselves have been the leading in 
struments of the age s tendency ; and, as 
such, they have acquired a peculiarity 
which is worthy of our notice : they seem 
to have attained to the limits of the critical 
region of the mind, to have beheld the pro 
mised land beyond, and to have become in 
spired by the prospect ; so that it is true 
generally of the best poets of later years, 
that their Muse has been the daughter of 
Hope, and not of Memory. The published 
works of Keats seem indeed to constitute an 
exception to this remark : we have, how 
ever, read an interesting fragment of his 
which enables us to deny the exceptional 
nature of this case. The fragment, which 
we regret that Mr. Milnes has not printed, 
consists of a kind of introduction to Hype 
rion, in which Keats, in the name of the 
world, bids farewell to the Grecian Mytho 
logy, and to its spirit. There is no docu 
ment to inform us, and it is difficult to 
judge from the fragment itself, whether it 
was written before or after the publication 
of that part of Hyperion which is in the 
possession of the public. The question of 
time, however, does not affect the interest 
of this production as showing that Keats 
had begun to feel the necessity of looking 
to the future for his subject and inspira 
tion. 

To take up the thread of our subject 
where we dropped it, to run our eye over 
the life of Keats By the word sensual, 
when we apply it to an entire school of 
poetry, we wish to be understood as speak 
ing of a separate activity of sense, whatever 
may be the sphere in which it acts. The 
effect of sensuousness is produced when a 
strong passion of the mind finds its adequate 
expression in strong imagery of the senses. 
Deduct the passion, and you destroy the 
sensuous, and leave the sensual. Sensuous- 
ness, in an entire poem, is rhythm, or har 
mony ; according as the poem is narrative 
and continuous, or picturesque and dra 
matic. Take away the passion, and the 
separate images, constituting, with their 
connexion, the general rhythmus or har 
mony, drop as beads from a string, into an 
inorganic heap, or lie, as beads when the 
string is more carefully withdrawn, in an 
order which seems vital only so long as it 
is unexamined. 

Such a piece of inorganisrn is the follow 
ing " Ode to Apollo," which we extract 
from the " Remains," not because it is the 
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best of them, but because it will best serve 
our purpose : 

" In thy western halls of gold, 

When thou sittest in thy state, 
Bards that erst sublimely told 

Heroic deeds, and sang of fate, 
With fervour seized their adamantine lyres, 
Whose chords are solid rays and twinkle ra 
diant fires. 

Here Homer with his nervous arms 
Strikes the twanging harp of war, 
And even the western splendour warms, 

While the trumpets sound afar. 
But what creates the most intense surprise, 
His soul looks out through renovated eyes. 

" Then through thy temple wide, melodious 

swells 

The sweet majestic tone of Maro s lyre ; 
The soul delighted on each accent dwells, 
Enraptured dwells, not daring to re 
spire, 
The while he tells of grief around a funeral 

pyre. 

" T is awful silence then again, 
Expectant stand the spheres; 
Breathless the laurell d peers, 
Nor move, till ends the lofty strain, 
Nor move till Milton s tuneful thunders cease, 
And leave, once more, the ravished heavens in 

peace. 
" Thou biddest Shakspeare wave his hand, 

And quickly forward spring 
The passions a terrific band 
And each vibrates the string 
That with its tyrant temper best accords, 
While from their master s lips pour forth the 
inspiring words. 

" A silver trumpet Spenser blows, 

And as its martial notes to silence fly, 
From a virgin chorus flows 

A hymn in praise of spotless chastity. 
Tis still! wild warblings from the JEolian 

lyre 

Enchantments sofily breathe, and tremblingly 
expire. 

" Next thy Tasso s ardent numbers 

Float along the pleased air, 
Calling youth from idle slumbers, 

Rousing them from pleasure s lair: 
Then o er the strings his fingers gently move, 
And melts the soul to pity and to love. 

" But when ihou joinest with the nine, 
And all the powers of song combine, 

We listen here on earth ; 
The dying tones that fill the air, 
And charm the ear of evening fair, 
From thee, great god of bards, receive their 
heavenly birth." 

We have chosen the above collocation of 
images for our first illustration, chiefly be 
cause it pairs well, as far as subject and 
mere command of language go, with another 
poem, which we give from an unpublished 
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manuscript of Thomas Taylor, the trans 
lator of Plato, and which, besides being a 
fine example of passionate impetus and ad 
mirable harmony of thought, is very cha 
racteristic of the feelings and opinions of its 
eccentric author: 

TO THE RISING SUN. 

" See ! how with thundering fiery feet 
Sol s ardent steeds the barriers beat, 

That bar their radiant way ; 
Yoked by the circling hours they stand, 
Impatient at the god s command 

To bear the car of day. 

" See ! led by Morn, with dewy feet, 
Apollo mounts his golden seat, 

Replete with sevenfold fire;* 
While, dazzled by his conquering light, 
Heaven s glittering host and awful night 

Submissively retire. 

" See ! clothed with majesty and strength, 
Through sacred light s wide gates, at length 

The god exulting spring : 
While lesser deities around, 
And demon powers his praise resound, 

And hail their matchless king ! 

" Through the dark portals of the deep 
The foaming steeds now furious leap, 

And thunder up the sky. 
The god to strains now tunes his lyre, 
Which nature s harmony inspire, 
And ravish as they fly. 

" Ev n dreadful Hyle s sea profound 
Feels the enchanting conquering sound, 

And boils with rage no more ; 
The World s dark boundary, Tart rus hears, 
And life-inspiring strains reveres, 

And stills its wild uproar. 

" And while through heaven the god sublime 
Triumphant rides, see reverend Time 

Fast by his chariot run : 
Observant of the fiery steeds, 
Silent the hoary king proceeds, 
And hymns his parent Sun. 

" See ! as he comes, with general voice 
All Nature s living tribes rejoice, 

And own him as their king. 
Ev n rugged rocks their heads advance, 
And forests on the mountains dance, 

And hills and valleys sing. 
See ! while his beauteous glittering feet 
In mystic measures ether beat ; 

Enchanting to the sight, 
Paean,f whose genial locks diffuse 
Life-bearing health, ambrosial dews, 

Exulting springs to light. 
Lo ! as he comes, in Heaven s array, 
And scattering wide the blaze of day, 

Lifts high his scourge of fire. 
Fierce demons that in darkness dwell, 
Foes of our race, and dogs of Hell, 

Dread its avenging ire. 



* That is, with his own proper^ fire, and with 
the fire of the other planets, 
t A name of Apollo. 
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" Hail ! crowned with light, creation s king! 
Be mine the task thy praise to sing, 

And vindicate thy might ; 
Thy honours spread through barb rous climes, 
Ages unborn, and impious times, 

And realms involved in night." 

In its phraseology and its separate images, 
this fine poem is about on a level with the 
foregoing " Ode :" but there is a charm in 
Taylor s effusion which is wholly wanting 
in the verses of Keats. Taylor believed 
what he was writing ; he was, as most of 
our readers are aware, a light-worshipper, 
and was in this poem pouring forth real 
idolatry to the sun. His feeling taught him 
secrets of the poet s art, which were not re 
vealed to the lazy labour of Keats, in his 
lines about Apollo. The frequently repeat 
ed and splendidly effective " See !" was the 
true and inimitable suggestion of sincere emo 
tion, as is proved by the otherwise inartificial 
character of the poem ; the alliteration with 
which the poem abounds is evidently the un 
conscious effect of passion ; the music is 
occasionally exquisite ; there are no more 
beautiful eight syllables in this respect in 
English poetry than those which constitute 
the second line of the eighth stanza ; and 
these are all of them excellences which 
have rarely been arrived at by a poet of the 
sensual school, however highly cultivated 
may have been his peculiar faculties. 

The characteristic beauties of the sensual 
school are now so very generally appreci 
ated, that we shall be doing the cause of 
English poetry the best service in our power 
by dwelling here almost exclusively upon its 
less obvious, though still more characteristic 
faults. Among the principal of these are, 
imperfect artistical construction, extreme 
literalness of expression, defective percep 
tion of true harmony, and, as a consequence 
of the last, unskilfulness in the choice and 
management of metres, and incapacity for 
the invention of them. 

We know not of a single fine measure 
that is to be attributed to the poets of this 
order ; on the other hand, they have pro 
duced a multiplicity of metres which are 
wholly wanting in law and meaning, and of 
which the existence can be accounted for 
only by supposing that the arrangement of 
rhymes, and of the varying numbers of feet 
in the lines, arising in the composition of the 
first few verses, became negligently fixed 
upon as the form of stanza for the whole 
poem. The only striking proof of the ex 
istence of true metrical power in Keats, 
seems to us to occur in the measure of a 
little, and almost unknown poem, called "La 
belle Dame sans merci, : which appeared 
first in one of Mr. Leigh Hunt s weekly 



publications, and is reprinted now in the 
" Remains." This poem is, indeed, among 
the most mark-worthy of the productions of 
Keats ; besides being good and original in 
metre, it is simple, passionate, sensuous, and, 
above all, truly musical. 

Concerning the extreme self-consciousness 
which characterized Keats, and showed itself 
in his poems, we have only space to remark, 
that this quality was the chief cause of the 
excess of sense over sentiment, of which we 
have complained, and to adduce the follow 
ing additional documentary proof of the ex- 
: istencc of this self-consciousness in Keats 
| habits of thought : " I think a little change 
I has taken place in my intellect lately. I 
cannot bear to be uninterested or unem 
ployed ; I, who for a long time have been 
addicted to passiveness. Nothing is finer for 
the purposes of great productions than a 
very gradual ripening of the intellectual 
powers. As an instance of this, observe, I 
j sat down yesterday to read King Lear once 
again. The thing appeared to demand the 
prologue of a sonnet; I wrote it. and began 
to read." 

We have already stated our belief that 
this consciousness is a stage through which 
the modern mind must pass on its road to 
excellence ; it is not, therefore, the less a 
defect while it exists. Keats died before he 
had outgrown this stage, as he certainly 
must have done, had he lived a few years 
more. As it was, the best of Keats poetry, 
by reason of the quality in question, falls 
considerably short of the highest beauty, 
which, whether it be sweet or severe, is al 
ways the spontaneous, or unconscious obedi 
ence of spirit to law: when the obedience is 
unopposed, sweetness results, when it meets 
with opposition, severity is expressed : wit 
ness, for example, the " Venus de Medicis," 
and the " Niobe." The highest, the only 
true beauty, is thus the beauty of holiness ; 
and since obedience is essential humility, 
beauty, by becoming proud and self-con 
scious, reverses its own nature, and is not 
the less essential deformity for its assumption 
of the shape of an angel of light. 

It remains for us formally to introduce to 
our readers the " Remains," which occupy 
the bulk of the second of the two little vo 
lumes before us. Altogether they will not 
add to the very high reputation of Keats. 
The tragedy called " Otho the Great," is the 
most important of these productions. It 
contains extremely little that is truly dra 
matic ; and that little wants originality, be 
ing evidently imitated, even to the rhythms 
of the separate lines, from Shakspeare, and 
more often from that bad, but very tempting 
model, Fletcher. There is, however, one 
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passage that strikes us as being finer, in its 
peculiar way. than anything in the hitherto 
published writings of Keats. We quote it 
the more readily, because it stands almost 
nlone, and constitutes the chief right pos 
sessed by the tragedy to the time and atten 
tion of our readers; for, highly interesting 
as the work must be to students of poetry, 
and of the poetical character, we ai e bound 
to confess that, on the whole, it exhibits a 
strange dearth even of the author s common 
excellences. 

The Prince Ludolph, driven mad by the 
sudden discovery of the guilt of his bride, 
enters the banquet- room in which the bridal 
party is assembled : 



" A splendid company. Rare beauties here ; 
I should have Orphean lips and Plato s fancy, 
Amphion s utterance toned wi/h liis lyre, 
Or the deep key of Jove s sonorous mouth, 
To give fit salutation. Methonght I heard, 
As 1 came in, some whispers what of that ! 
Tis natural men should whisper; at the kiss 
Of Psyche given by Love, there was a buzz 
Among the gods! and silence as is natural. 
Theso draperies are fine, and being mortal, 
I should desire no better; yet, in truth, 
There must be some superior costliness, 
Some wider-domed high magnificence ! 
I would hare, as a mortal I may not, 
Hangings of heaven s clouds, purple and gold, 
Slung from the spheres ; gauzes of silver mist, 
Looped up with cords of twisted wreathed light, 
And lasselled round with weeping meteors . 
These pendent lamps and chandeliers are bright 
As earthly fires from dull dross can be cleansed; 
Yet could my eyes drink up inlenser beatns 
Undazzled this is darkness ; when I close 
These lids, I see far fiercer brilliancies, 
Skies full of splendid moons, and shooting stars, 
And spouting exhalations, diamond fires, 
And panting fountains quivering with deep glows. 
Yes this is dark is it not dark ? 
****** 

There should be three more here : 
For two of them, they stay away perhaps, 
Being gloomy minded, haters of fair revels 
They know their own thoughts best. As for 

the third, 

Deep blue eyes semi-shaded in white lids, 
Finished with lashes fine for more soft shade, 
Completed by her twin-arched ebon brows ; 
White temples of exactest elegance, 
Of ecen mould, felicitous and smooth ; 
Cheeks fashioned tenderly on either side, 
So perfect, so divine, that our poor eyes 
Are dazzled with the sweet proportioning, 
And roonder that tis so the magic chance ! 
Her nostrils small, fragrant, fairy, delicate, 
Her lips I swear no human bones e er wore 
So taking a disguise." . 

Next in consideration to "Othothe Great," 
stands an attempt in the comic style, called 
11 The Cap and Bells." _ The humour is of a 



very indifferent vein, depending chiefly upon 
the introduction of slang, or extremely col 
loquial phrases, in immediate connexion with 
more serious expressions. There are, how 
ever, frequent touches of charming poetry ; 
for example 

" Good ! good ! cried Hum, I have known her 

from a child ! 

She is a changeling of my management, 
She was born at midnight, in an Indian wild; 
Her mother s screams with the striped tiger s 

blent, 

While the torch-bearing slaves a halloo sent 
Into the jungles ; and her palanquin 
Rested amid the desert s dreariment, 
Shook with her agony, till fair were seen 
The little Bertha s eyes ope on the stars serene." 

Of the two following stanzas, the first is 
as good an illustration of the mistakes of the 
poem as the second is of its beauties : 

" Why, Hum, you re getting quite poetical; 
Those nows you managed in a special style ! 
If ever you have leisure, sire, you shall 
See scraps of mine will make it worth your 

while ; 

Tit-bits for Phoebus! yes, you well may smile. 
Hark! hark! the bells a little further yet, 
Good Hum, and let me view this mighty coil. 
Then the great emperor full graceful set 
His elbow for a prop, and snuffed his mignonette. 

" The morn is full of holiday ; loud bells 
With rival clamours ring from every spire ; 
Cunningly stationed music dies and swells 
In echoing places, when the winds respire, 
Light flags stream out like gauzy tongues of 

fire; 

A metropolitan murmur, lifeful, warm, 
Comes from the northern suburbs, rich attire 
Freckles with red and gold the moving swarm ; 
While here and there clear trumpets blow a 

keen alarm." 

Of the lesser poems, "The Song of Four 
Fairies," and the fragment called " The 
Eve of St. Mark," deserve especial atten 
tion, but they are too long to quote. We 
must close our extracts with a grand and 
subtle sonnet 

ON THE SEA. 

" It keeps eternal whisperings around 

Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, till the 

spell 
Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy 

sound. 

Often tis in such gentle temper found, 
That scarcely will the very smallest shell 
Be moved for days from where it sometime 

fell, 

When last the winds of heaven were unbound. 

Oh, ye who have your eyeballs vexed and tired, 

Feast them upon the widencss of the sea ; 
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Oh, ye whose ears are dinned with uproar rude, 

Or fed too much with cloying melody, 
Sit ye near some old cavern s mouth, and brood 
Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quired !" 

Ere we conclude, we must again entreat 
that we may not be misunderstood in what 
has been put forth by us concerning the 
short-comings of Keats in his character as 
a poet. Were we to speak at full all the 
praise which we believe his writings merit, 
we should satisfy the blindest of his admir 
ers ; but we have dwelt rather upon the 
faults of Keats, because while they have 
been very much less generally perceived 
than his excellences, the perception of them 
is by no means of less importance to the 
health of English literature. When we 
remember that poets are unconsciously re 
ceived in the world as the highest authorities 
upon matters of feeling, and therefore of 
morals, we cannot think that we have dwelt 
even fully enough upon the deficiencies of 
the last phase which our poetry has assumed. 
We console ourselves with the assurance 
that it is a phase which cannot be an endur 
ing one. Poetry in England has passed 
through three great epochs, and is now in 
the early youth of the fourth, and let us 
hope the noblest. Natural and religious, 
almost by compulsion, nearly till the time oi 
Milton, the muse at last endeavoured to be 
.something other and more than these ; with 
Cowley and his train, she affected elaborate 
artificial, and meretricious ornament; bu 
the re-action appeared in that school of sen 
sibh poets, of which Dryden and Pope wen 
the chief doctors ; we are now returning t&lt; 
the right path ; nothing can be more lauda 
hie than have been the aims of most of ou 
modern poets, and we found our extraordi 
nary hopes of the final success of the school, 
less upon any earnest we have received of 
the harvest than upon the incontrovertible 
truth that "whatsoever we desire m youth, 
in age we shall plentifully obtain." 

It remains for us to assure our readers 
that Mr. Milnes, whose prose style is the 
completest, in its happy way, that we are 
acquainted with, has executed his task with 
accomplished taste. For a poet to have 
conducted the autobiography of a brother 
poet, as Mr. Milnes has done, without having 
once overstepped the modest office of an 
" editor," is an exhibition of self-denial 
which is now as rare as it is worthy of imi 
tation. 
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inscription upon the intellectual mausoleum 
of Junius. Eighty suns have revolved since 
this political Meteor burst upon our horizon. 
Under the censure of Junius the Sovereign 
trembled on his throne; the corrupt states 
man crouched beneath his rod ;- the pliant 
judge smarted under his rebuke ; the 
fawning courtier writhed under the agony 
of his lash ; and the Lords and Commons 
of England were at once the sport of his 
wit, and the victims of his wrath. Regard 
ing as inseparable the private character and 
the political acts of public men, and viewing 
the immorality of the Court as the fountain 
of social corruption, he dragged into public 
view the licentiousness of public men, and 
thus subjected himself to the imputation of 
writing under the excitement of personal 
feeling, and of assuming the mask of a 
political moralist, in order to aim a shaft at 
the heart of an enemy, or strike a blow at 
the character of a friend. 

It is easy to understand how Junius has 
been charged with " falsehood and malice" 
by those whose private character he un 
veiled, or who were stung with the sharp 
ness of his wit, or smarted under the as 
perity of his satire ; but these charges have 
never been substantiated ; and when we 
study the disclosures which time is conti 
nually drawing forth from the epistolary 
stores of the past, we have no hesitation in 
hazarding the opinion, that Junius may yet 
be proved to have neither magnified the cor 
ruptions of the Government which he de 
nounced, nor malignantly calumniated the 
officials who composed it. 

It may be, and has been, a question how 
far, in the discussion of public measures, 
we are entitled to pry into the character, 
and emblazon the vices of public men. In 
seasons of national emergency, the State 
may require for its service the talent and 
practical wisdom of men who may not be 
distinguished for their religious or moral 
qualities; but in the settled and normal 
condition of a Christian land, where the 
rights of the reigning family rest upon a 
religious qualification, and where adhesion 
to a Creed is demanded from the function 
aries of the State, it would be an insult to 
the feelings and to the faith of a nation, to 
place either a sceptic or a profligate in 
power ; and were such a character in 
trusted with high and responsible functions, 
we should hold it to be a public duty to ex 
pose his profanity, or his licentiousness. 
There are infirmities, however, there are 
even vices, which shrink from the public 
gaze, and which neither invite our imitation 
nor demand our rebuke. Charity throws 
her veil over insulated immoralities, into 



which great and good men may be occasion 
ally betrayed, and which accident or ma 
lignity may have placed before the public 
eye. When remorse or shame pursue the 
offender, public censure may well be spared. 
Vice has no attractive phase, when the cul 
prit is seen in sackcloth or in tears. But 
when licentiousness casts its glare from a 
throne, or sparkles in the coronet of rank, 
or slains the ermine of justice, or skulks 
in the cleft of the mitre, or is wrapped up 
in the senatorial robe, or cankers the 
green wreath of genius, when acts of poli 
tical corruption or public immorality are 
mingled with individual, domestic, or social 
vices, courting imitation or applause, and 
offering violence to the feelings and prin 
ciples of the community, it becomes the 
duty of the patriot and the moralist to hold 
up to public shame the enemies of public 
virtue. 

Such a patriot and moralist was Junius. 
The flash of his mental eye scathed as with 
a lightning-stroke the minions of corruption, 
and men paused in their career of political 
mischief in order to avoid the fate of his vic 
tims. Envenomed with wit and winged with 
sarcasm his shafts carried dismay into the 
ranks of his adversaries, and they struck 
deeper into their prey in proportion to the 
polish with which they had been elaborated : 
And when he failed to annoy and dislodge 
his antagonist by the light troops of his wit 
and ridicule, he brought up in reserve the 
heavy artillery of a powerful and command 
ing eloquence. In thus discharging the 
duties of a public censor, and in defending, 
at the risk of his life, the. laws and constitu 
tion of his country, we may admire the 
courage of Junius, and even proffer to him 
our gratitude, though we disown his political 
principles and disapprove of his conduct. As 
the enemy of public corruption and the 
assertor of public rights every succeeding 
age will do homage to his intrepidity and 
success ; and if during the prosecution of a 
lofty purpose he occasionally forgot in the 
heat of controversy the courtesies of polished 
life, the patriot will but shed a tear over 
human frailty, and fix his eye on the great 
truths which may have been established, or 
the important victory which has been achiev 
ed. In the moral and in the physical world 
the forces which are called into action must 
obey the laws from which they originate. 
The solar ray may occasionally consume 
when its purpose is but to illuminate, and the 
tornado which is sent to purify our atmo 
sphere bears in its bosom the elements of 
death and desolation. In social life tne in 
tellectual powers must often perform thoir 
functions under the high pressure of the 
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passions and affections, and even when most 
nobly and generously exercised, they may 
display the temperature of the one and the 
taint of the other. The good done by Junius 
has lived after him, let the evil be interred 
with his bones. 

Although the scenes in which Junius play 
ed so conspicuous a part have been, to a 
certain extent, cast into the shade by the 
wars and revolutions of modern times, yet 
the public anxiety to give life to his shade 
has not abated; and were we to judge by the 
number of the works which have been pub 
lished for the purpose of identifying him 
with some eminent statesman.* we should 
draw the inference that the political changes 
which convulse the age in which we live 
have but created a more ardent desire to dis 
cover the name of a writer who in " thoughts 
that breathed and words that burned" de 
fended the inalienable rights of Englishmen, 
while he warned them against any revolu 
tionary inroads upon the constitution by 
which these rights were secured. 

In attempting to substantiate the charges 
of malignity and personality which have been 
brought against Junius, his accusers have 
availed themselves of most unjust and unpar 
donable assumptions. He is supposed to have 
written a number of other letters bearing 
various signatures, and containing virulent 
attacks upon public men to whom, in his 
acknowledged compositions, he had avowed 
the deepest attachment. He is thus arraign 
ed as the warm friend and the bitter enemy 
of Lord Chatham, and he is made to occupy 
the odious position of the worshipper and the 
slanderer of Lord Shelburne. The accusers 
of Junius, too, presuming that they have 
identified him with some contemporary states 
man, charge him and justly charge him, 
if their hypothesis be true with attacking 
those with whom he lived on the most inti 
mate terms, and to whom he was under the 
greatest obligations.! If Sir Philip Francis 
were the author of these letters, as some of 
Junius accusers believe, we admit at once 
the truth of the charge. He who assails 
with intemperate abuse the Government of 
his country while he is eating its bread and 
doing its work who exposes the immorali 
ties and sullies the honour of a noble family 
while he shares their confidence and enjoys 
their hospitality and he who slanders his 
benefactor, and aims his deadliest shaft at 



* All the works placed at the head of this Arti 
cle, which have for their object the identification 
of Junius with some distinguished character, have 
been published since the peace of 1815. 

f Lord Brougham s Historical Sketches, &c., 
pp. 115, 116. 



the patron who placed him in office deserves 
to be made an outlaw from social life, and 
stigmatized as the basest of mankind. But 
Sir Philip Francis was not guilty of being 
Junius, and Junius was not Sir Philip Fran 
cis not a clerk in the War Office, and the 
slanderer of Lord Barrington, not the pro 
tege and the calumniator of Mr. Welbore 
Ellis (Lord Mendip), not the guest and the 
spy at the Duke of Bedford s table. Junius 
was neither ATTICUS, nor Lucius, nor BRU 
TUS, nor DOMITIAN. These personages must 
occupy their own niche in the temple of 
fame: The reputation of Junius requires no 
supplement from theirs, and the name of 
Junius shall not be sullied either by their 
errors or their crimes. 

Regarding Junius, aloof from his contem 
poraries, and unidentified with any brilliant 
name, let us view him as a shadow hovering 
above the mighty obelisk which has been 
reared to his genius as England s Shak- 
speare in prose and let us consider what 
may have been his probable position in the 
conflict which he waged, and what palliation 
that position may offer for the ardour of his 
temperament and the severity of his judg 
ments. Let us suppose him holding office 
under Lord Shelburne deprived of that 
office by a change of ministry unconnected 
by ties of gratitude or affection with most of 
the public characters of the day prompted 
and aided by the chiefs of his parly obtain 
ing his materials, sometimes correct, some 
times exaggerated, and sometimes false,* 
through the same party channels, and with 
out the power, as an anonymous writer, of 
inquiring into their truth daring through 
the press to stem the tide of political corrup 
tion, to stifle in their birth the schemes of 
ministerial intrigue to protect the public 
journalist from malicious prosecutions to 
expose private vices when united with the 
power of doing mischief to the community, 
and even to remonstrate with the sovereign 
against the folly and treachery of his ser- 
vants.f Supposing this to have been the 



* On the testimony of Dr Musgrave, for exam 
ple, it had been generally believed, and therefore 
asserted by Junius, that the Duke of Bedford and 
the Ewl of Bute had concluded the peace of Paris 
under the influence of a bribe from France. In 
our own day, analogous charges have been made 
against ministers, not anonymously, but even iu 
the House of Commons, and in their o\vn hearing. 
On the other hand, in order to make out a charge 
of falsehood against Junius, it has been alleged 
that Lord Mansfield did not, as alleged by Junius, 
drink the health of the Pretender on his knees. 
But it is positively asserted " that Lord Ravens- 
worth, in 1753, before the Privy Council, convict 
ed Lord Manslield of that offence." 

t In his celebrated expostulation with the King, 
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position which Junius held, and these the i 
functions which he fearlessly, and often sue- | 
cessfully, exercised, his moral portrait dis- 
plays a nobler phase than if it bore the auto- i 
graph of Burke or of Barre, of Francis or | 
of Suckville. But even if Junius were iden 
tified with some contemporaneous politician, 
whether a peer of the realm or a Clerk in | 
the War OHice, we venture to say that we j 
could point out in the speeches and writings j 
of living statesmen, and in the anonymous i 
essays and reviews which have been ascrib- j 
ed to public men, as grave examples ofi 
"virulent abuse," "envious malignity,"; 
" rash accusation," and even " ferocious per- j 
sonality," as are to be found in the genuine, ! 
or even in the spurious pages of that immor- | 
tal author. In an age more religious than I 
his, when the courtesies of society are better I 
known and more widely practised, and under I 
Governments whose functionaries were men j 
of high character, and where corruption was j 
the exception, and not, as it then was, the 
rule, party spirit has borne the samo bitter 
and noxious fruit; and whatever be our pro 
gress in refinement and civilization, we shall i 
have to deplore in the dialectics of political I 
strife all the malice and asperity and per- j 
sonality which have been associated with the ! 
name of Junius. 

Such are the general views under which ! 
we shall now proceed to the subject of the 
identification of Junius ; but as many of our j 
readers are but imperfectly acquainted with j 
the circumstances under which his letters i 
were composed and published, we must, for ; 
their benefit, make a few preliminary obser- j 
rations. The genuine letters of Junius, 
seventy-one in number, including two to Lord j 
Chatham, which have been only recently i 
published,* were written between the 3d 
January, 1768, and the 21st January, 177:2. i 
They first appeared in the Public Advertiser, ". 
conducted by H. S. Woodfall. They were j 
afterwards collected into a volume by their | 
author, and dedicated, in an eloquent address, 
to the English Nation. The Duke of Graf- 
ton was at the head of the Tory administra- i 
tion, which was then in power. Lord North 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Lord 
Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice ; Lord Wey- 
mouth and the Earl of Hillsborough, Secre 
taries of State ; tho Marquis of Granby, Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; and Viscount Townshend, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The letters of 



while Junius expressed it as the first wish of his 
heart, " that the people may be free," he as sin 
cerely avowed it to be the second, that his majesty 
" mi;ht long continue king of a free people." 

* Chatham s Correspondence, vol. iii p. 305, 
and iv. p. 1 JO. 



Junius, when not addressed to the editor of 
the Public Advertiser, were addressed chiefly 
to the three first of these distinguished states 
men ; and as Junius was a moderate Whig, 
with scarcely any leaning to democratic 
principles, he was the admirer and supporter 
of Lord Shelburne and Lord Chatham, while 
he denounced the measures of the Grafton 
administration, and exerted all his influence 
to damage it in public opinion, and restore 
Lord Shelburne to power. At the com 
mencement of these discussions, a contro 
versy arose between Junius and Sir William 
Draper, which occupies six letters; and 
about two and a half years afterwards, ano 
ther controversy sprang up between Junius 
and the Rev. Mr. Home, which occupies 
five letters, all of which are written with a 
spirit and talent which have been universally 
admitted. 

After the publication of his first public 
letter on the 21st of January, 1769, which 
contained a general review of the character 
and conduct of the Ministry, and after tho 
termination of the sharp controversy with Sir 
William Draper, the fame and popularity of 
Junius were established. The poignancy of 
his wit and satire, the splendour of his dic 
tion, the logic of his argument, and the 
power of his eloquence, confounded the mi 
nistry, and inspired the opposition with new 
energy and zeal. The anxiety of tho 
public, the hatred of his enemies, and even 
the admiration of his friends, were combined 
in the attempt to remove his mask, and dis 
cover his retreat. Spies of all shades were 
employed in this secret service, and even 
David Garrick seems to have undertaken 
the task of detecting him. Junius, however, 
obtained intelligence of their schemes, and by 
his own skill and caution, coupled with the 
honesty of Woodfall, he baffled every attempt 
to unveil him. When his Letters to the 
Duke of Grafton and the Duke of Bedford 
were published, new motives for his detec 
tion presented themselves, but when his cele 
brated Letter to the King appeared, bold be 
yond all precedent, and eloquent above all 
eloquence, a new spirit was awakened 
against Junius, which rendered it necessary 
for his personal safety to persist in the con 
cealment of his name. Upon this " mighty 
boar of the forest" Burke, who gave him this 
name, pronounced a splendid eulogy, and 
while he denounced the severity of his cen 
sure, he admitted that in the letter to the 
King, there were " many bold truths by 
which a wise prince might profit." "It was 
the rancour and venom," he continue?, 
" with which I was struck. In these re 
spects the North Briton is as much inferior 
to him as in strength, wit, and judgment. 
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But while I expected in this daring flight his 
final ruin and fall, behold him rising still 
higher, and coming down souse upon both 
houses of Parliament. Yes, he did make 
you his quarry, and you still bleed from the 
wounds of his talons. You crouch, and still 
crouch, beneath his rage, nor has he dreaded 
the terrors of your brow,* Sir. He has at 
tacked even you he has and I believe you 
have no reason to triumph in the encounter. 
In short, after carrying away our Royal 
Eagle in his pounces, and dashing him 
against a rock, he has laid you prostrate. 
King, Lords, and Commons, are but the sport 
of his fury. Were he a member of this 
House, what might no1 be expected from his 
knoicledge, his firmness, and his integrity? 
He would be easily known by his contempt 
of all danger, by his penetration, by his 
vigour. Nothing would escape his vigilance 
and activity. Bad ministers could conceal 
nothing from his sagacity, nor could promises 
or threats induce him to conceal anything 
from the public." Even Lord North, who 
was now Prime Minister, and to whom Ju 
nius had addressed his fortieth letter on the 
appointment of Colonel Luttrel, deplored the 
popularity of Junius, and looked forward to 
his detection and punishment. " Why, 
therefore," says he, " should we wonder that 
the great boar of the wood, this mighty Ju 
nius, has broke through the toils, and foiled 
the hunter? Though there may be at pre 
sent no spear that will reach him, yet lie 
may be some time or other caught. At any 
rate he will be exhausted with fruitless 
efforts ; those tusks which he has been 
whetting to wound and gnaw the constitu 
tion, will be worn out. Truth will at last 
prevail." 

Having abandoned the hope of discovering 
Junius, the Government wreaked their ven 
geance on Wood fall, the printer, by prose 
cuting him for a libel upon the king. The 
jury, however, notwithstanding the uncon 
stitutional charge to them by Lord Chief- 
Justice Mansfield, that they should find a 
verdict of" guilty or not guilty," brought in 
a verdict of " printing and publishing ONLY," 
which defeated the designs of the Govern 
ment, and gave a new triumph to Junius and 
the Opposition. 

The anxiety to discover Junius now be 
came more eager than ever. So high were 
his Letters in public estimation that Burke 
was suspected to be their author. Lord 
Mansfield, Sir William Blackstone, and Sir 



* The Speaker of the House of Commons, Sir 
Fletcher Norton, " was distinguished by a pair of 
large black eyebrows." Prior s Life of llurke, 

vcl. i. 



William Draper, adopted this opinion. Mrs. 
Burke once admitted that her husband knew 
the author, and Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Mr. Malone believed that though Burke did 
not write them, " he polished and finished 
them for the public eye." Dr. Johnson be 
lieved Burke to be Junius, "because he 
knew no man but Burke who was capable of 
writing them," but Burke "spontaneously 
denied it" to Johnson himself. Two pam 
phlets have been written to prove the identi 
ty of Burke and Junius, and Mr. Prior, in 
his recent life of him, has made an elaborate 
attempt to confirm this opinion, but his argu 
ments are utterly futile, and prove only 
what is now almost universally believed, 
that Junius was an Irishman.* 

After Burke s indignant and spontaneous 
denial that he was Junius, Sir William Dra 
per and others expressed their conviction 
that Lord George Sackville was the man, 
and an elaborate work of nearly 400 pages 
has been published by Mr. Coventry, in or 
der to confer upon him this honour. That 
Lord George Sackville had many and pecu 
liar reasons for denouncing, with all the se 
verity of Junius, the administration of the 
Duke of Grafton and its individual members, 
will be readily granted, but no arguments 
have been adduced to prove that he possessed 
those lofty acquirements, and that power of 
composition, j" which must be demanded from 
every competitor. Mr. Coventry hus given 
ice nty-four criteria or testimonials, as he calls 
them, which must be produced in favour of 
the true Junius, and by adopting the spurious 
letters as genuine, he finds no difficulty in 
producing them all on the partof his favour 
ite ; but we have no hesitation in asserting 
now, what we shall bye and bye prove, that 
his book is as devoid of- argument as his 
hypothesis is of probability. 

Many other competitors for the fame of 
Junius have been presented for public ac 
ceptance, and volumes written to establish 
their claims. Some have even grasped at 
the high honour of being Junius, while 
others have imitated his style, and used his 
expressions, and adopted his sentiments, in 
order to have some distant chance of bearing 
his name.:): It would be an unprofitable 

* Prior s Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 1S6. 

t In an address to the public, which Lord George 
Sackville printed previous to his trial in 17GO, he 
savs " I had rather upon this occasion submit 
myself to all the inconveniences that may arise 
from the want of style, than borrow assistance 
from the pen of other*, as I can have no hopes of 
establishing my character but from the force of 
truth." 

| The following is a list of the persons who 
have been named either by themselves or others 
as the authors of Junius Letters. W. II. Caven- 
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task, if not at present an impracticable one, 
to give even the shortest analysis of the argu- 
menfs which have been employed in favour 
of the different candidates for the honour of 
being Junius. Our proper business at pre 
sent is to lay before our readers some ac 
count of Mr. Britton s new work, in which 
he attempts to identify with Junius the cele 
brated Colonel Isaac Barre. After doing 
this, we shall review what have been re 
garded the superior pretensions of Sir Philip 
Francis and Lord George Sackvillc, and also 
those of Colonel Lachlan Macleane, which in 
our opinion have a still stronger claim upon 
public notice. 

The object of Mr. Britton s work is thus 
described by himself : 

" For the last twelve months I have sought 
by extensive reading, inquiry, and correspond 
ence, to obtain authentic satisfactory evidence, 
and the result is that the materials I have accu 
mulated, whilst they serve to elucidate the 
political and private character and talents of the 
anonymous AUTHOR of the LETTERS LIEUTE 
NANT-COLONEL BARRE, also point out and impli 
cate his intimate associates, LORD SHELBURNE 
and MR. DUNMNG. There are likewise some 
extraordinary revelations respecting William 
Greatrakes, whose career in life, and the cir 
cumstances attending his death, with the dis 
posal of his property, abound in mystery, and 
are pregnant with suspicion. The story of this 
gentleman is a romance of real life, "and like 
that of the concealed author is enveloped in a 
cloak of ambiguity and darkness ; yet it is con 
fidently believed that he was the amanuensis to 
Colonel Barre, and also his comidential agent 
and messenger. To identify these persons and 
explain their connexion with the public corres 
pondence referred to, to bring out facts of 
dates and deeds from the dark and intricate 
recesses in which they were studiously and 
cunningly concealed, to reconcile and account 
for contradictions and inconsistencies, have oc 
casioned more anxiety, toil, and scrupulous 
analysis than can possibly be imagined by any 
person who has never attempted a similar" task. 
The issue and effects, however, are now sub 
mitted to that public tribunal which invariably 
awards a proper and a just decision, and which 



dish Bentinck (Duke of Portland), the Earl of 
Chatham, the Earl of Chesterfield, Horace Wai- 
pole (Earl of Orford), Lord George Sackville, Ed 
mund Burke, Dr. Gilbert Stewart, Hugh Macauley 
Boyd, Counsellor Dunning (Lord Ashburtoni, 
Richard Glover (author of Leonidas), W. G Hamil 
ton (Single Speech Hamilton), Sir William Jones, 
General Lee (an American), John Wilkes, John 
Home Tooke, Charles Lloyd, secretary to Mr. 
George Grenville, Henry Flood, M.P., Rev. Philip 
Rosenhagen, William Greatrakes, John Roberts, 
originally a treasury clerk, M. De Lolme, Dr. Wil- 
mot, Samuel Dyer (a literary character, and a friend 
of Dr. Johnson and Edmund Burke), Edward Gib 
bon, Thomas Hollis, Dr. Butler (Bishop of Here 
ford), Sir Philip Francis, Colonel Barri, and 
Colonel Lachlan Macleane. 



I feel assured will ultimately pronounce an im 
partial verdict, whether favourable or adverse to 
the author s hopes and opinions." PREFACE, 
p. vi. 

It has always been believed that Lord 
Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of Lans- 
downe, was somehow or other connected 
with the composition of the letters of Ju 
nius. When he quitted office in 1768, and 
went into opposition to the Government 
which succeeded him, it was highly pro 
bable that some of the distinguished indi 
viduals who sat in parliament for his bo 
roughs of Calne or Wycombe, or who held 
the office of his private secretary, or of 
Under Secretary of State when he was in 
power, would embark in the defence of 
their leaders, and wage war against the 
ministry which displaced them. The Uuke 
of Grafton, and the other members of the 
Cabinet, had by their misconduct and in 
trigues, compelled Lord Chatham and Lord 
Shelburne to resign, and it is among the 
men who suffered by their resignation, who 
had imbibed their principles, and were ac 
tuated by their feelings, that a disinterested 
inquirer would naturally look for the ori 
ginal of Junius. That Lord Shelburne 
knew Junius, and everything connected 
with the writing of his letters, is placed 
beyond a doubt by the evidence of Sir 
Richard Phillips, who had a personal in 
terview with him when Marquis of Lans- 
downe in 1804, and only a week before his 
death. After Sir Richard had stated to his 
lordship, " that many persons had ascribed 
these letters to him, and that the world at 
large conceived that at least he was not 
unacquainted with the author," the Mar 
quis smiled and said, " No, no, I am not 
equal to Junius, I could not be the author ; 
but the grounds of secresy aie now so far 
removed by death and changes of circum 
stances, that it is unnecessary the author of 
Junius should much longer be unknown. 
The world are curious about him. and I 
could make a very interesting publication 
on the subject. I knew Junius, and I knew 
all about the writing and production of these 
letters. But look," said he, " at my condition. 
I don t think I can live a week my legs, 
my strength tell me so ; but the doctors, 
who always flatter sick men, assure me I 
am in no immediate danger. They order 
me into the country, and 1 am going there. 
If I live over the summer, which, however, 
I don t expect, I promise you a very in 
teresting pamphlet about Junius. I will 
put my name to it. I will set that question 
at rest for ever." When still further 
pressed by Sir Richard, his Lordship added, 
" I ll tell you this for your guide generally ; 
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Junius has never yet been publicly named. 
None of the parties ever guessed at as Ju 
nius was the true Junius. Nobody has 
ever suspected him. I knew him and knew 
all about it, and I pledge myself, if these 
legs will permit me, to give you a pam 
phlet on the subject as soon as I feel myself 
equal to the labour."* 

As this remarkable declaration disproved 
every preceding theory of Junius that had 
come under his lordship s notice, some 
attempts were made to discredit the state 
ment of Sir Richard Phillips; but Sir 
Richarl had no motive for practising any 
such deception upon the public ; and even 
if his personal character did not protect him 
from such a charge, it would require evi 
dence of a very peculiar kind lo justify us 
even in doubting the truth of a statement 
so very probable in all its details. As 
Colonel Barre therefore had never been 
publicly named as the author of the letters 
of Junius, and as he was the personal and 
political friend of Lord Shelburne, Mr. 
Britton s theory rests upon a sound and 
rational foundation, and his arguments are 
entitled to a fair and candid examination. 
We regret, however, to find that he has 
taken it for granted that Junius is the 
author of the unacknowledged letters col 
lected by Mr. George Woodfall, and that he 
has drawn many of his arguments from this 
fallacious source. Many years ago, the 
writer of this Article had communicated to 
Mr. Woodfall himself his conviction that 
these letters were not the genuine produc 
tion of Junius, and we are glad to observe 
that the same opinion has been recently 
maintained with much ability in the pages 
of the Athenaeum. By rejecting these 
letters as his, we place the character of 
Junius in a more favourable light, while we 
deprive Mr. Britton of some of the strongest 
arguments in favour of Colonel Barre s 
claim. 

When Mr. Britton was at Hungerford 
about the end of the last century, he be 
came acquainted with the Rev. Dr. Pop- 
ham of Chilton, who had held for more than 
twenty years the vicarage of Lacock, in 
the vicinity of Bovvood, the seat of Lord 
Shelburne. He was an occasional guest of 
that hospitable house during the period from 
1769 to 1772, when the le:ters of Junius 
were publishing. Counsellor Dunning and 
Colonel Barre, for many years, spent the 
parliamentary recess at Bowood, the one 
having long represented the burgh of Calne, 
and the other that of High Wycombe. Dr. 



Monthly Magazine, July, 1513. 



| Popham was therefore often in their society, 
] and among other subjects he heard the 
letters of Junius frequently discussed. He 
was surprised at the " difference of their 
language," when that subject was discussed 
by themselves, and in mixed parties, and 
he came to the conclusion that they were 
either the authors of the letters, or were 
familiar with the writer. On a particular 
day when Dr. Popham and the three poli 
ticians were the whole party at dinner, 
Junius was not onlv the subject of conver 
sation, but a certain attack upon him was 
freely discussed. One of the party re 
marked, that this attack would be shown up 
and confuted in the next day s Advertiser. 
When the paper arrived next day, there 
appeared a note from the printer stating 
j that the letter would appear in the ensuing 
number. Dr. Popham concluded from these 
| facts that one of his three friends was 
j Junius; and Mr. Britton informs us that 
i Mr. BaylifF, and Mr. Ralph Gaby, two 
respectable solicitors of Chippenham, who 
had frequently met with the same parties at 
Bowood, entertained a similar opinion. 

About the same time, Mr. Britton s at 
tention was directed to a tombstone in Hun- 
J gerford churchyard, to the memory of 
William Greatrakes, on which was the 
following inscription : " Here are deposited 
the remains of William Greatrakes, Esq., a 
native of Ireland, who, on his way from 
Bristol to London, died in this town, in the 
52d year of his age, on the "2d day of August, 
1781. STAT NOMINIS TJMBEA." This gen 
tleman was a great friend of Lord Shelburne 
and Colonel Barre, arid was an inmate in 
Lord Shelburne s house during the publi 
cation of the letters of Junius. A Captain 
Stopford, who attended Greatrakes on his 
deathbed, asserted that he had told him that 
he was the author of the letters of Junius, 
and a relation of the family is said to have dis 
covered in his trunk " the letters of Junius 
in the hand-writing of the deceased young 
man, with all the interlineations, correc 
tions, and erasures, which sufficiently esta 
blished them as the original manuscripts !"* 
From these facts, Mr. Britton concludes, 
that Mr. Greatrakes " was intimately con 
cerned in the letters of Junius," " and that 
the task which devolved upon him was to 
copy the letters for the printer, under the im 
mediate superintendence of Colonel Barre." 
The opinion that Colonel Barre alone 
was Junius, was first broached and main 
tained by Captain Henderson, ordnance 
store-keeper at Chester, who in 1837 trans- 



* Cork Mercantile Chronicle, September 7, 1SOG. 
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mitted to the writer of this Article an ac- . head; Monckton, the second in command, 
count of his investigations. Captain Hen- | was disabled ; and hence the honour of 
dersori died in March, 1847, when he was transmitting an account of the victory to 
preparing his remarks on Junius for the England, and the command of the army 
press; but Mr. Britton had access to his devolved, for a short period, on Brigadier- 
papers, and a very good abstract of his in- ! General Townshend. Colonel Hale bore 
quiries is now in our possession. i his despatches to England, an honour which 

Isaac Barre was the son of a foreign would have been conferred on Major Barre 
refugee, "settled by the Bishop of Clogher j had Wolfe recovered, 
in a shop in Dublin, because his wife had j From New York, to which Mr. Barre 



nursed one of the bishop s children," and he 
was born in that city about the end of 1726. 
He was sent to Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1740, and his name was entered in one of 
the Inns of Court in London, with the view 
of studying for the bar. Disliking, how 
ever, the profession which had been im 
posed upon him, he obtained an ensigncy in 



and his wounded comrade Colonel Carleton 
had gone, the former addressed a letter to 
Mr. Pitt (Lord Chatham), dated 28th April, 
1760, detailing the events of his professional 
career, and asking that preferment which 
would have fallen to his share had he borne 
to England the despatches of his General. 
On the ground that " senior officers would 



the 32d Foot, on the 12th ofFebruary, 1746. j be injured by his promotion," his request 
His regiment, which was then in Flanders, was refused. This refusal of promotion, Mr. 
returned to England in 1747 ; and having i Britton justly enough connects with a very 
again gone to the Continent in 1748, it re- remarkable letter, printed and published in 
of Aix la London between June and October, 1760, 
From 1749 inveighing in eloquent, severe, and satirical 



mained there till the peace 
Chapelle in the same year. 



to 1753, Barre was at Gibraltar ; and in periods, against the conduct of General 



the years 1754, 1755 (when he was made 
lieutenant), and 1756, his regiment was 
quartered in Scotland. In 1757, Barre 
left his regiment, and went out as a vo 
lunteer with the celebrated Wolfe, then 
Colonel of the 20th regiment, on the un 
successful expedition to Rochefort. In 
order to make amends for the failure, in 
the same year, of Admiral Holbourne s 
naval expedition, Wolfe was selected by I 



Townshend, as the successor of Wolfe in 
the command of the Quebec expedition. 
This pamphlet, which we have placed in 
the list of works at the head of this Article, 
excited much interest at the time of its pub 
lication, and led to a hostile meeting, pre 
vented by the arrest of the parties, between 
Townshend and the Earl of Albemarle, who 
was suspected of having instigated or cm- 
ployed an anonymous author to traduce the 



Mr. Pitt as brigadier under Sir Jeffery I General.* This letter has a stronger rescm- 
Amhcrst to make a second attack upon! bianco to the letters of Junius than any other 



After 



compositions that have been compared with 



them, and it possesses a double interest as 



Louisburg, and Lieutenant Barn 
again chosen to accompany him. 

the capture of Louisburg, and in conse- new feature in the controversy, because it 
quence of his ill health, Wolfe, accompanied | could not have been written in imitation of 
by Barre, returned to England towards the Junius. A writer in the Gentleman s 
end of 1758. Wolfe, with the rank of Magazine for 1817, who had seen only a 
major-general, and Barre, who had been few extracts from the letter in question, was 
made major of brigade, were appointed to so struck with this similarity of style, that 
the famous expedition against Quebec i he expressed it as his " strong opinion," 
Wolfe to have the special command of it " that if the author of the letter to a Brigadier- 
in co-operation with Sir Jeffery Amherst. ! General should be known, it u-ould le no dijfi- 
The expedition set sail in February, 1759, I cult task to set at rest the inquiry after the 
Monckton, Townshend (afterwards Lord j author of the Letters of Junius." In the year 
Townshend), and Murray being the bri- j 1840, the same letter came under the notice 
gadier-generals, and Major Barre adjutant- j of Mr. N. W. Simons of the British Museum, 

feneral. The last dispatch written by I and so " close was the resemblance " which 
Volfe "was ascribed by the current re- j it bore "to the style and composition of 
port of the army to Major Barre," and part j Junius," that upon referring it as well to 
of it is given by Mr. Britton " as a specimen j some friends as to other gentlemen of im- 
of the style" which, however, docs not i partiality and judgment, the unhesitating 
present the slightest resemblance to that of) opinion of all was, that the pamphlet and the 
Junius. On the 13th of September, Wolfe! Letters of Junius were by the same hand. 

fell on the plains of Abraham ; the French 

General Montcalm shared the same fate ; , Correspondence of Horace Walpole, vol. ii- 
Barre was severely wounded in the eye and p. 202. 
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Mr. Simons little volume contains a well 
written and judicious introduction to the 
pamphlet, and to " a Refutation of it by an 
Officer," and it concludes with an Appendix 
of 30 pages, in which "lie gives the parallel 
passages from the pamphlet and from the 
letters of Junius, with illustrative notes."* 
" This letter," says Mr. Simons, " was 
written, if not by a soldier, at all events by 
a person skilled in military affairs. In 
style, phraseology, and matter ; in sarcastic 
irony, bold interrogation, stinging sarcasm, 
and severe personalities; in frequent tannts 
of treachery, desertion, and cowardice, it so 
closely resembles the compositions of Junius, 
that the identity of their authorship scarcely 
admits of a doubt. * * * Several pas 
sages in it evince also that strong prejudice 
against the Scotch which is another charac 
teristic of Junius. "f 

The identity of the pamphleteer and Ju 
nius being thus almost established, Mr. Brit- 
ton does not hesitate to ascribe the letter to 
Barre, who was the friend of Wolfe, and 
therefore the enemy of General Townshend. 
The only conclusion which we think legiti 
mate is that it was written by some indi 
vidual who accompanied the expedition, and 
this seems to have been the opinion of the 
officer who wrote the " Refutation" when 
he says " But where has this pamphleteer 
been to find himself under the necessity of 
quoting this letter? He must nol have been 
in England surely, or must not have read 
the public papers," &c. If it was written 
by Barre, it must have been written in 
America, as he did not reach England till 
the 5th October, 17GO, when he brought 
home the despatches which gave an account 
of the surrender of Montreal and the sub 
jection of Canada; and if it was written in 
America, and was the production of Junius, 
then it necessarily follows that of all the 
claimants to the name of Junius, Barre and 
Macleane, who alone were at the siege of 
Quebec, are the only individuals entitled to 
that honour. 

We have already alluded to the hostile 
meeting between General Townshend and 
Lord Albemarle, and to the suspicion in 
which it originated, that Lord Albemarle 



* A writer in the Gentleman s .Magazine for 
July, ISi:?, informs us that an individual, then ro 
ccnily d. Teased, who had merely seen extract-; 
from flu: Letter (o (ho I .ri^adier-lJeneral, had not 
only come to tlir lame conclusion with Mr. Simons 
respecting l!;r id.Mitily b. tween its author and ,Iu- 
nius, lint had, previously to (ho illness of which he 
died, !&gt;e_;un to prepare for the press a statement of 
his opinion. 

t The references in Mr. Simons volume, are to 
the second edition of Woodfall s Junius. 



had prompted the composition of the Let 
ters. The officer who writes the " Refuta 
tion," seems to refer to this when he says 
" The sneer at the militia, in whose institu 
tion General Townshend had so principal a 
hand, betrays the .tore part of the writer and 
his PATKON." If Lord Albemarle, there 
fore, was the patron or the person who em 
ployed the pamphleteer, Mr. Britton should 
have tried to point out the connexion be 
tween his Lordship and Colonel Barre. 

On the 8th of October, three days after 
his return from America, Barre expressed 
himself "as bound in the highest gratitude 
to Mr. Pitt for the attention he had re 
ceived," but it was not till the 29th Janu 
ary, 17G1, that he received his commission 
as Lieutenant-colonel of the army. 

It was at this time that Colonel Barre be 
came acquainted with the Earl of Shel- 
burnc, who had succeeded to his father in 
May, 1701. A few months after this Mr. 
Pitt resigned, and Lord Shelburne joined 
the ministry of the Earl of Bute. On the 
17th October, Colonel Barre received a 
" letter of service" to raise, as " Colonel 
proprietor," the 106th regiment of foot, and 
on the 28th of November he was elected 
member of parliament for Chipping Wy- 
combc, in place of Lord Shelburne. He 
had scarcely been three days in the House 
before he made an assault upon Mr. Pitt so 
violent that the Earl of Bath characterized 
it as " a rude and foul-mouthed attack," 
and Sir Andrew Mitchel, in a letter to a 
friend, gives the following account of what 
he calls "Colonel Barre s Philippic." Talk 
ing of the manner of Mr. Pitt s speaking, 
he said " There he would stand turning 
up his eyes to heaven that witnessed his 
perjuries, and laying his hand in a solemn 
manner on the table that sacrilegious hand 
that had been employed in tearing out the 
bowels of his mother country." 

In the reduction of the army, which fol 
lowed the peace of 1762, Barre s regiment 
was disbanded, and on the 8th March, 170:?. 
he received compensation for his loss by the 
lucrative appointment of Adjutant-general 
to the army. When George Grenville be 
came Premier on the retirement of Lord 
Bute, Lord Shelburne came into office as 
First Lord of the Board of Trade, and on 
the 14th May Barre was appointed Go 
vernor of Stirling Castle, which, with his 
other emoluments, yielded him nn ineome 
of 4000 a year. On the resignation &lt;&gt;l 
Lord Shclburnc, the Duke of Bedford en 
tered George Grenville s administration, 
and when Barre joined the opposition along 
with his patron, he was on the 7lh Decem 
ber, 1703, deprived of the lucrative oil 
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of Adjutant-general and Governor of Stir- 
ling Castle, while Lord Shelburne was dis 
missed from the place of Aide-de-camp to 
the king. 

In the summer of 1765 the ministry of 
George Grenville terminated, arid was suc 
ceeded by that of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, which did not last more than a year. 
Mr. Pitt was induced at the earnest solici 
tation of the king to form a ministry, and 
on the 27th of July, 1766, His Majesty 
signed the warrant for creating him Earl of 
Chatham. He accordingly took his seat in 
the House of Lords with the office of Lord 
Privy Seal. The Duke of Grafton was 
first Lord of the Treasury, General Conway 
was continued as Secretary of State, and 
Lord Shelburne as Secretary of State for 
the southern department, his friend Colonel 
Barre being appointed one of the Vice- 
treasurers of Ireland, vacant by the retire 
ment of Mr. Wclbore Ellis, and at the same 
time a Member of the Privy Council ; Lord 
Rockingham was made President of the 
Council ; Lord Camden, Lord Chancellor ; 
and Charles Townshcnd, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. On the 12th of August, 1767, 
on the resignation of the Earl of Bristol, 
Lord George Townshend kissed hands as 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, thus forming a 
part of the administration to which Lord 
Shelburne and Colonel Barre belonged, and 
which continued in power till the 21st of 
October, 1768, when Chatham, Shelburne, 
and Barre retired from office. 

Previous to this date, and between the 
28th April, 1767, and the 19th October, 
1768, there appeared in the Public Adver 
tiser a series of no fewer than forty-eight 
letters, which have been published by Wood- 
fall, under the name of the Miscellaneous 
Letters of Junius, and confidently ascribed 
to the pen of that distinguished writer. 
These letters are rilled with such virulent 
abuse of Lord Chatham and Lord Shel 
burne, individuals to whom the real Junius 
was deeply attached, and whom he invari 
ably praised, that it is impossible to regard 
them as of his composition, without viewing 
him as one of the most degraded of men. 
Mr. Wood fall has adduced no satisfactory 
evidence to prove that they are genuine, 
and even if in point of style they had ap 
proached to that of Junius, the sentiments 
and views which they advocate frequently 
stand in diametrical opposition to his. Be 
lieving, or rather presuming, that the Mis 
cellaneous Letters are genuine, Mr. Britton 
is compelled to regard them as the produc 
tion of Colonel Barre, and to assign a va 
riety of very trivial reasons in favour of 
extraordinary an opinion. That Barre should 



hus attack the Government under which 
le held high and lucrative offices that he 
should vilify his generous friend and patron, 
he Earl of Shelburne that he should abuse 
liord Chatham who appointed him vice- 
reasurer of Ireland, and of whom he pro- 
"essed to entertain the most exalted opi 
nion* that he should abuse Lord Town 
shend 1o whose wife he left the whole of his 
property that he should do all this is ut- 
erly incredible, and what never can com- 
Tiand the assent of any reasonable man. 

At the time when Junius ceased to write, 
Mr. Britton has pointed out no event in 
/olonel Barre s history which can afford 
ny explanation of so remarkable a fact. 
He continued in his career of opposition to 
the Government of Lord North from 1773 
:o 1782, and it is quite unaccountable that 
sucli a man, were he Junius, could have 
^reserved silence as a public censor, during 
hose disastrous events which he reprobated 
with such animation within the walls of St. 
Stephen s. When Lord North s ministry 
was dissolved on the 20th March, 1782, 
Lord Rockingham availed himself of the 
talents of Lord Shelburne as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and of Colonel 
Barre as Treasurer of the Navy. In con- 

quence of the sudden death of the Pre 
mier, in the course of three months, Lord 
Shelburne was appointed his successor, and 
Barre was raised to the lucrative office of 
Paymaster to the Forces. After conclud 
ing peace with America, and recognising 
its independence, events which illustrated 
his short administration, Lord Shelburne 
was forced to resign, in consequence of the 
extraordinary coalition between Mr. Fox 
and Lord North ; and Barre, his faithful 
/Vchates, followed him into private life, with 
a pension of 3200 a year, which had been 
secured to him on his retirement from the 
ministry. The celebrated William Pitt, 
who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Lord Shelburne, held the same office 
under the Coalition Ministry, and in January, 
1784, he wisely relieved the Exchequer of 
Colonel Barre s pension by conferring upon 
him the sinecure office of Clerk of the Pells, 
with a salary of 3000 per annum, which 
had then become vacant by the death of Sir 
Edward Walpole. 

In the new Parliament, which met in 
May, 1784, Colonel Barre sat for Calne. 
He was incapacitated, however, for public 
business by a total loss of sight ; and he 



* See Junius two genuine letters to Lord Chat 
ham, dated January 2, 1768, and January 14, 1772, 
published in Chatham s Correspondence, vol. iii. 
p. 32, and vol. iv. p. 190. 
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finally retired from Parliament at the. ge- ] 
neral election of 1790. He died at his houso 
in Stanhope Street, May Fair, on the 20th 
July, 180 2, in the 76th year of his age, 
leaving a large part, of his fortune to "the 
Marchioness of Townshcnd ! 

We have thus endeavoured to give our 
readers a general view of the life of Colonel 
Barre, and of the grounds upon which Mr. 
Britton believes him to have been the author 
of the unacknowledged Miscellaneous Let 
ters ascribed to Junius, as well as of the 
genuine productions to which he affixed 
the shadow of his name. Had Mr. Britton 
endeavoured to identify Barre with the 
author of the Letters signed Junius and 
Philo-Junius, he might have made out a 
case more rational, and more likely to be 
received than many of those which have 
been submitted to the public ; but when he 
tries to identify him with Lucius, Auicus, 
Poplicola, Domitian, and many others, the 
slanderers of Chatham, and Shelburne, and 
Townshend, with two of whom he lived on 
the most affectionate and friendly terms, 
and to whom he owed all his success in 
life, he fixes the brand of villany upon the 
brow of his hero, and converts the honest 
Junius into a public slanderer, without po 
litical principles, without consistency of 
character, and prepared to reprobate to 
morrow the man who was to-day his idol. I 
We shall relieve Mr. Britton, however, of 
the millstone of the Miscellaneous Letters, [ 
and consider his hypothesis in relation only 
to the genuine Letters of Junius. We thus 
deprive him, no doubt, of some of the points 
of identity which the Miscellaneous Letters 
supply between the Letter to a Brigadier- 
General and the productions of Junius; but 
as we grant him the truth of this hypothe 
sis, and render it unnecessary that Barre 
should have witnessed in Paris the public 
burning of the books of the Jesuits, and that 
he should have been the slanderer of Lord 
Townshend, to " whom he was a frequent 
visitor" in the decline of life, we place him 
in a more favourable position than his own. 

We think it will be admitted by all dis 
interested judges, that independent even of 
the actual declaration of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Junius stood in a peculiar rela 
tion to the person, the politics, and the in 
terests of that distinguished and patriotic 
nobleman. Nothing is more probable than 
that Barre, as his particular friend and con 
stant companion and political supporter, 
should have been Junius ; but it is equally 
probable that the private secretary, or the 
under secretary, or any other political friend 
of his Lordship, should have been Junius. 
With regard to Barr6, Mr. Britton has not 



shown, and cannot show, that he possessed 
the knowledge, the talents, the powers of 
composition, and, above all, the genuine wit 
and sarcastic humour which characterize 
the productions of Junius. There is a spe 
cies of boldness, and vigour, and coarseness 
in his speeches, but they are otherwise 
tame and pointless, and his Letters to Lord 
Chatham have the same character. We 
think it clear that Junius was not a public 
orator, or a person who had the faculty of 
public speaking. To think and speak on 
Iris legs, as Lord Brougham defines the art 
of making an extempore speech, compels 
the orator to seize the slightest associations. 
His sentences are long, involved, and paren 
thetic ; and if he ever had the power of 
sententious and antithetical writing, of con 
structing symmetrical and well-balanced 
periods, and of writing with logical accu 
racy, he necessarily loses it after he has 
acquired a facility of composing upon his 
legs. Had we space we could establish 
this truth by a reference to the productions 
of our most distinguished orators. Barre, 
therefore, though he had the position, and 
the political knowledge, and access to the 
secret information which Junius must have 
possessed, possessed neither his brilliant ta 
lents nor his powers of composition, nor the 
smallest trace of his Attic wit and his sar 
castic humour. We cheerfully concede to 
Mr. Britton that Barre, had he possessed 
the necessary intellectual power, was in a 
position to have written the Letter to a 
Brigadier-General, and therefore to have 
had a high claim to the honours of Junius. 
But he may have been merely the friend 
who communicated to the true author the 
information that was required, or as Lord 
Albemarle was supposed to be, he may 
have been the patron who stimulated or en 
couraged him. But even if all these objec 
tions were groundless, it would be a diffi 
cult task to persuade the public that Junius 
held lucrative offices in the State, while he 
was systematically assailing the King and 
the Government, and that lie who denounced 
the appointment and the pension given to 
Sir W. Draper should have been a sine- 
curist when Junius, and should have spent 
his latest years as a pensioner on the Civil 
List. 

It has been almost universally admitted 
that Junius was, and should have been, an 
Irishman. Barre possessed this title to be 
Junius, but he wanted another still more es 
sential, and without which no candidate, 
however brilliant his talents, and however 
appropriate his position, can be admitted as 
a competitor. Junius hated Scotland and 
the Scotch. He availed himself of every 
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opportunity of abusing them ; and Are must 
therefore discover some solid grounds why! 
the representative of so noble and distin- ! 
guished a writer took such an unfavourable j 
view of a nation which has gained the es- j 
teem of statesmen, and whose people, in j 
point of education and moral and religious 
training, occupy a most exalted place among 
the nations of Europe. Colonel Barre, [ 
certainly in so far as his history can show, 
had no reasons for hating the Scotch and ; 
abusing Scotland, and nothing has surprised : 
us more than the following observations on | 
the subject from the pen of Mr. Britton: 

" His residence in Scotland for three years may 
have induced that prejudice against the Scotch ! 
character which is palpably marked in the Letters i 
of Junius. Johnson was equally inimical to the] 
Scotch after a cursory view of them and their ! 
homos. Barre, as an Irishman of ardent and en- j 
thusiastic temperament, who had mixed in vari 
ous society, and lived an active life, miift hare\ 
fell a great contrast between himself and the cold 
and calculating conduct of Scotchmen." P. 21. 

It will be difficult to explain this remark 
able sentence, and still more to show how a 
patriot and a generous soldier like Bane, 
who had seen much of men and much of the 
world, could observe a " cold and calculat 
ing conduct " in our countrymen. Was it 
at the hospitable board at which he and his j 
brother-officers must have been courteously j 
entertained ? Was it among the sober and | 
religious population of the Lowlands pro 
vident, peaceful, and loyal ? Was it in its 
academic groves, then trodden by so many 
distinguished men ? Was it in the halls of 
its nobles, among the emblems of a glorious 
lineage and the realities of living beauties ? 
Or was it among the green mounds which 
deck the purple heath of Culloden the 
resting-place of warriors, faithful to their 
chieftains and to their Prince that the Eng 
lish soldier discovered those revolting fea 
tures of our national character Avhich dis 
turbed him in his youth, and haunted him 
through life ? Or could it be when Colonel 
Barre was governor of Stirling Castle, and 
gazed over the field of Bannockburn, the 
Marathon of the North, Avhere the flower of 
English chivalry fell, and " the proud usur 
per was laid low ? " No Barre learned 
no such lessons in Scotland. He never 
abused the Scotch, and never Avielded the 
spear of Junius. 

There is one other objection to the hypo 
thesis of Mr. Britton, which it \vill be very 
difficult to remove. Why did Barre, Avere 
he Junius, cease to write in January, 1772 ? 
He was then in perfect health ; he retained 
his seat in the House of Commons ; he was 



then the friend and correspondent of Shel- 
burne and Chatham ; he received no bribe 
from the Government ; lie continued to 
maintain the same principles, and was as 
sociated with the same political friends. In 
his last private letter to Wood fall, dated 
January 19, 1773, Junius assures him that 
he had good reason for discontinuing his 
communications. " In the present state of 
things, if I Avere to Avrite again I must be as 
silly as any of the horned cattle that run 
mad through the city, or as any of your 
Avise aldermen. I meant the cause and the 
public. Both are given up. I feel for the 
honour of this country when I see that there 
are not ten men in it Avho Avill unite and 
stand together upon any one question. But 
it is all alike, vile and contemptible." In his 
Dedication to the English Nation, however, 
Avhich he sent to Wiikes on the 3d Nov., 
1771, he gives utterance to sentiments of a 
very different kind : " You are roused," 
says he, " at least, to a sense of vour danger. 
The remedy Avill soon be in your power. If 
Junius fives you sliaH often be reminded of it." 
Junius, if he has ever been named, did live, 
but did not fulfil his pledge. Barre lived, 
and lived under circumstances Avhich might 
Avell have called him into the field. In a 
letter, Avritten two days after Junius abandons 
" the cause and the public," Barre an 
nounces to Lord Chatham,* that the honours 
of his profession have been Avithheld from 
him, though the Secretary of War had, "in 
a private and unsought for conversation," 
promised him promotion in his turn, and that 
he Avas thus an object of persecution, and 
would quit the army if he Avere " not rein 
stated according to seniority of rank, and 
the rightful pretensions of service." Hav 
ing, in conformity Avith Lord Chatham s ad 
vice, transmitted a memorial to the king, 
his majesty rejected his petition, and gaA e 
him permission to retire from the service.f 
Had Junius been Barre this act of persecu 
tion might have summoned him again into 



* Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 212, dated January 
21, 1773. 

t Lord Shelburne, in a letter to Lord Chatham, 
dated February 27, 1773, thus notices the retire 
ment of Colonel Barre : " Your lordship has 
been informed of what has passed relative to 
Colonel, DOW Mr. Barre. Lord Rarrinsiton, after 
an interval of eight days more, signified the king s 
acceptance of his resignation, since which Lord 
North and the Bedfords have avowed separately 
and without reserve their disapprobation of the 
measure which occasioned the step. This leaver 
no doubt from what quarter the measure comes. 
It is but just to apprise your lordship what pro 
scribed people you hono ur sometimes with your 
correspondence." Chatham g Correspondence, 
vol. iv. p. 253. 
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the field, or he might have listened to the 
importunate call of Sindcrcombc, a writer 
in the Public Advertiser, who, on the 26th 
December, 1770, implored him to fulfil the 
promise in his Dedication, and especially the 
pledge which he had long since given, "that 
the corrupt administration of Lord Tovvns- 
hend in Ireland shall not be lost to the pub 
lic. " Junius remained deaf to these calls. 
He had truly abandoned the " cause and the 
public," and we have no doubt that he was 
influenced by motives which no patriot could 
avow, and which prompted him to preserve 
his name from the reprobation of posterity. 
Although we cannot concur in the hypo 
thesis of Mr. Britton, we are bound to thank 
him for the interesting information which he 
has collected regarding the life and charac 
ter of Colonel Barre. Every attempt to 
identify Junius with one of his contempora 
ries should be received with gratitude, and 
whether it signally fails, or is favourably 
received, it cannot but throw some light 
upon the problem, or remove some difficulty 
from its solution. But independently of its 
intrinsic value, Mr. Britton s work has been 
the cause of placing the controversy upon a 
new foundation. An able writer in the 
Athenaeum,* as we have already seen, has, 
in a notice of that work, assigned the most 
satisfactory reasons for rejecting the great 
mass of the Miscellaneous Letters ascribed 
to Junius, and even the few which he docs 
admit as appearing to be genuine, he admits 
with a caution which will justify the rejec 
tion of them on any question which concerns 
either the personal character or the identity 
of Junius. 

: A letter by Domitian," says the writer in the 
Athenaeum, " is said to be referred to by Junius 
in a private note of the 7th of December, 1770 ; 
and coupled with other circumstances amongst 
these his private note of the 22d February, 1772, 
the evidence appears sufficient. Let Domitian, 
therefore, be received as Junius. Testiculus 
may also be allowed on the inconclusive memoran 
dum, on private note, and date of publication, 
and if so, Testis claims protection. Two short 
notes by Vindex may be received on like author 
ity." P. 7 17. 

After an able exposure of the temerity of 
Dr. Mason Good, the editor of the edition of 
Junius which contains the Miscellaneous 
Letters, the writer in the Athenaeum justly 
and indignantly remarks, 

" We hope, therefore, never again to hear the 
character of Junius traduced and calumniated on 
the strength of the letters which Good has been 



Jlthenaum, July, 1813, pp. 711 and 745. 



pleased to attribute to him. These have been 
added for the most part, as we have shown, with 
out authority and without probability and some 
times in direct defiance of facts, and they have 
left us a Junius who is a moral monster, by whom 
we can prove anything." 

The character of Junius having been 
thus restored, and the field of controversy 
cleared of the gigantic stumbling-blocks 
which covered it, we shall now proceed to 
inquire into the claims of three competitors 
who have very recently been recommended 
to public favour, namely, Sir Philip Francis, 
Lord George Sackville, and Colonel Lach- 
. Ian Macleane. 

There is perhaps no portion of literary 
history more extraordinary than that which 
relates to the identification of Sir Philip 
Francis and Junius. The work in which 
the attempt is made, entitled "Junius Iden 
tified," is one of the most singular examples 
of ingenious and inconclusive reasoning 
which we have ever had occasion to ex 
amine. Circumstances the most trivial, and 
points of resemblance the most general, 
twisted into many different shapes, and 
presented under many different aspects, 
have been accumulated into a mass of 
evidence which,, after deceiving the world 
by its bulk, has broken down under its own 
weight and incoherence. In order to bring 
the question clearly before the minds of our 
readers, we shall state in distinct proposi 
tions the grounds on which we consider it 
demonstrable that Sir Philip Francis was 
not Junius. 

1. Sir Philip Francis has given two 
distinct denials of the charge of his having 
written Junius. To Sir Richard Phillips he 
denounces it in 1813, as a silly and malig 
nant falsehood. He denied it to his bio 
grapher on the 23d December, 1817, a year 
only before his death, and he has left among 
his papers no document connected with the 
subject. 

2. Sir Philip Francis had neither the 
experience, nor the talents, nor the know, 
ledge, nor the wit, that were requisite for 
the productions of Junius. He was only 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of age 
when Junius first letter was published, 
whereas Junius speaks of his long experience 
of the world, and every page of his writings 
displays that knowledge of character, and 
that practical wisdom which could only be 
obtained from an extensive intercourse with 
various classes of society. Sir Philip 
Francis had never even received an Uni 
versity education, and he had never ex 
hibited any taste or turn for composition 
before he entered the War Office. With 
regard to his wit, his published writings 
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prove that lie was destitute of that faculty ; 
and the writer of this Article possesses 
a letter from the late Lord Chief-Commis 
sioner, Sir William Adam, who was in 
timately acquainted with Francis, and was 
in constant intercourse with him, not only in 
society but in business of all kinds in 
which he states that Sir Philip had neither 
wit nor humour ; and that there are many 
coarse passages in Junius which he was 
too fastidious and sensitive to have written. 

3. Sir Philip did not occupy the position 
necessary for obtaining the information 
which Junius had at his command, or pos 
sess the wealth which he had at his disposal. 
He was not connected with Lord Shelburne 
or his friends, and he was only an inferior 
clerk in the War Office, with an income of 
scarcely 450 a year. Junius describes 
himself as a man of fortune, ready to in 
demnify Woodfall against any pecuniary loss. 

4. Sir Philip occupied his position in the 
War Office during the whole period that 
Junius Letters were writing from 1763 
till the 23d March, 1772, when he resigned 
his situation. 

5. To suppose that a clerk holding office 
under Government should have laboured 
systematically for four years to vilify and 
overturn the Government by which he was 
fed, is a supposition too monstrous to be for a 
moment admitted. 

6. Mr. Welbore Ellis (Lord Mendip) 
was the early patron and friend of Francis 
Lord Barrington was the Secretary at War 
under whom he served, and to whom he 
was indebted for the splendid appointment 
which was given him in India ; and yet 
Junius launched against both these noble 
men the fiercest and most galling abuse.* 
Sir William Adam informed the writer of 
this Article, that he constantly met with 
Francis at the Duke of Bedford s table, and 
that he never could believe that any person 
who had so maligned that nobleman s cha- 
racterf could have dared to accept of his 
hospitality. 

7. If the Letter to a Brigadier-General 
was written by Junius, Sir Philip Francis 
could not be Junius, because he was not at 
Quebec, and was only nineteen or twenty 
years of age when it was composed. 

8. No reason can be assigned why Sir 
Philip Francis should have exhibited such 
bitterness and malignity against Scotland 



* Mr. Calcraft, whom Junius abuses, left Fran 
cis a thousand pounds. 

f Sir William Draper characterizes one of the 
Letters to the Duke, " as a most inhuman letter, 
which he had read with astonishment and horror." 
Lett. xxvi. 
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and the Scotch. He never was in Scotland. 
He never had any occasion, in his official 
position, to come into collision with any of 
our countrymen ; and those who identify 
him with Junius have not been able to assign 
a single reason, or to refer to a single fact in 
his life, either public or private, which 
could afford the slightest explanation of so 
remarkable a feature in the character of 
Junius. 

9. It has been universally believed that 
Junius was in the army, and had held some 
official military appointment in actual 
service. Sir Philip Francis never was in 
the army, and never held any such position. 
Lucius* indeed says, " I am not a soldier," 
and supports his opinions on certain military 
matters, by stating what " he had heard 
from military men," but Lucius has been 
found not to be Junius. In the correspond 
ence with Sir William Draper, Junius 
exhibits an extensive and accurate know 
ledge of the state of the army, and denounces 
its mismanagement. Sir William broadly 
insinuates that Junius was acquainted with 
Lord Shelburne, and refers him to that 
nobleman for the truth of one of his state 
ments. Could Sir William have believed, 
or can any person believe, without legal evi 
dence, that an inferior clerk in the War 
Office, who took an official part in all mili 
tary arrangements, was the author of state 
ments affecting the character of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief the Secretary at War, his 
own superior, and the members of the Go 
vernment which he served ? 

10. The speeches and writings of Sir 
Philip Francis, all composed and published 
since the Letters of Junius appeared, dis 
play neither the talent, nor the wit, nor the 
peculiar style of Junius. Butler, in his 
Reminiscences, after a careful comparison 
of the writings of both, declares "that all 
internal evidence is against Sir Philip;" 
and Dr. Parr, a competent judge, lias pro 
nounced the same decision in still more ela 
borate expressions. "Sir Philip Francis," 
says he, " was too proud to tell a lie, and he 
disclaimed the work (the Letters of Junius). 
He was too vain to refuse celebrity which 
he was conscious of deserving. He was 
too intrepid to shrink when danger had 
nearly passed by. He was too irascible to 
keep the secret, by the publication of which 
he at this time of day could injure no party 
with which he was connected, nor any indi- 
vidual for whom he cared. Besides, we 
have many books of his writing upon many 
subjects, and all of them stamped \\ith the 
same character of mind. Their general 

* Miscellaneous Letters, vol. iii. p. 154. 
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7tfz/tf (as we say in Greek) has no resemblance 
to the lexis of Juntas ; and the resemblance 
in particulars can have far less weight than 
the resemblance of which there is no ves 
tige. Francis uniformly writes English. 
There is Gallicism in Junius. Francis is 
furious, but not malevolent. Francis is 
never cool, and Junius is seldom ardent." 
To these excellent observations we may add 
the following remarks of Mr. Butler, on the 
parallel passages from Junius and Francis : 
"If these passages show that Sir Philip 
was no mean writer, they also prove that 
he was not Junius. To bring the question 
to a diredt issue Are the glow and lofti 
ness discernible in every page of Junius 
once visible in any of these extracts ? Where 
do we find in the writings of Sir Philip 
those thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn, which Junius scatters in every page ? 
a single drop of the cobra capella which 
so often falls from Junius?" In one of the 
parallel passages quoted in the Edinburgh 
Review, and in which Sir Philip s attack 
upon Lord Thurlow is compared with Junius 
attack upon Lord Mansfield, the inferiority 
of Sir Philip is so great in the estimation of 
Mr. Butler, and, we believe, of every compe 
tent critic, " as to render it impossible that he 
should have been the author of Junius Let 
ters." But independent of these views, the 
similarity of diction or of sentiment, which 
some have found in the writings of Junius 
and of Francis, wherever it may occur, is 
the similarity of imitation. Every polemical 
writer, whether in politics or in religion, has 
during the last eighty years been, to a greater 
or a less extent, an imitator of Junius. His 
thoughts, his metaphors, and even his words, 
have been stolen, and like Sir Philip Fran 
cis, many of our most noted orators and 
politicians have not scrupled to draw an 
arrow, poisoned though it may have been, 
from the ample quiver of the great intel 
lectual gladiator. 

11. The appointment of Sir Philip Francis 
to the situation of a Judge in India just 
about the time when Junius ceased to write, 
has been regarded as a strong argument in 
favour of his being Junius. We are will 
ing to give it all the force which it would 
have had if there had been any other grounds 
for the same opinion, for we are convinced 
that Junius ceased to write in consequence 
of an arrangement with the Government. 
But the appointment of Francis requires no 
such explanation. Had Lord Barrington or 
the Government known or even believed 
that Francis was Junius, dismissal from his 
place in the War Office would have been 
the smallest portion of his punishment. But 
Francis had served nine years in the War 



Office, and had distinguished himself by his 
talents and habits of business, and it was by 
no means strange that at the a&lt;re of thirty- 
three he should have received that appoint 
ment. The late Shute Barrington, Bishop 
of Durham, informed Mr. Butler, "that Sir 
Philip Francis owed the continuance of his 
seat in the War Office to the kindness of 
Lord Barrington, the prelate s brother, and 
hat Sir Philip s appointment in India was 
chiefly if not wholly owing to his Lordship s 
recommendation of him to Lord North."* 
Had Francis been an enemy of the Go 
vernment, his appointment might have re 
quired some sucb explanation as that which 
las been given of it. He who receives an 
)ffice from his political opponents, and espe 
cially from those whom he has .systemati 
cally abused, must have surrendered some- 

ling in exchange for the generosity of the 

ift. f 

Although we have thus resisted the claims 
of Sir Philip Francis, and given him a lower 
liche than Junius in the Temple of Fame, 
we cannot concur in any attempt to depre 
ciate his talents, or degrade his name. In 
the " History of Junius and his Works" by- 
Mr. Jaques, the latest work on this exciting 
controversy, such an attempt has been 
made. Perplexed with the antagonism of 
the " internal evidence against Sir Philip," 
and the fancied " external evidence in his 
favour," Mr. Butler reduces to zero the pre 
tensions of the distracted knight, and trans 
fers the honour of Junius to Lord George 
Sackville. Anxious, however, to reconcile 



* Reminiscences, p. 97, note. 

{ The following remarks by Mr. Barker express 
so fully our views on the general improbability of 
Sir Philip Francis being Junius, that we cannot 
withhold them from our readers : 

" If the author of Junius should prove to be Sir 
Philip Francis, it will certainly stand out as one 
of the most extraordinary and unaccountable oc 
currences ever known, that he, a mere clerk in the 
War Office, should have commenced his literary 
career by a series of papers perfect in their style of 
composition ; and his political career by professing 
those high public principles which belong only to 
the tongues or the pens of men who have been for 
a series of ye&rs running tbeir course of usefulness 
and of fame ; and that he should have denounced 
the conduct of the ministry in the severest terms, 
with the apparent style of an experienced rheto- 
^ician, the exact knowledge of an able statesman, 

I the lofty tone of an independent spirit, and a De 
mosthenic vehemence of diction unparalleled in 
the history of human eloquence. 

" If Sir Philip Francis did, in such circum 
stances, write the Letters of Junius, then the his 
tory of the world itself has exhibited no similar or 
second instance of this sort; the phenomenon can 
not be explained by all the philosophy of the hu 
man mind, and nothing is too little or too great for 
human credulity." BARKER S f^ive Letters on tfie 
Author of Junius, p. G. 
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the two classes of evidence which he consi- 1 
ders as neutralizing each other, he places 
hoth hypotheses at right angles to each 
other, as in the parallelogram of forces, and 
conducts his reader into a third or diagonal 
hypothesis, in which he expects him com 
placently to rest. He restores, as he ex 
presses it, to each hypothesis its individual j 
activity, by supposing that Sir Philip was 
not Junius, but THE AMANUENSIS of Junius 
that the real Junius was too high to be bought, 
.so that when he made his terms with Go 
vernment he was contented to remain in a 
proud obscurity, but stipulated a boon for his 
scribe ; and was of consequence enough to i 
insist that the boon should be liberal ! ! Mr. i 
Jaques accepts of this hypothesis as the I 
solution of the long agitated problem, and j 
summarily removes every remaining dim*- 
culty by the following oracular decision : 
" It may probably be objected that no per 
sonal intercourse has been traced between 
Lord George and Mr. Francis the answer! 
to tin s is, that it was essential to the pre- j 
servation of the secret that they should keep 
aloof, and appear strangers to each other. \ 
It is evident that Mr. D Oyley was THE CON- ; 
NECTING LINK between the man of high rank, | 
mature age, and independent fortune, having 
a personal hatred against the King and his 
Ministers, whose hand-writing is found to ! 
bear a strong resemblance to some of the | 
short private notes written by Junius to 
Woodfall, AND the clever young inferior j 
clerk who was intrusted with the slavery | 
of writing or copying for the press the 
longer and more elaborate letters."* 

Had Sir Philip Francis lived to witness! 
his ignominious fall from Junius to a copy- 
ing clerk, from the " mighty boar of the | 
forest" to the most harmless of the quadra* 
prds, he would not have expressed his in- ; 
difference, as he did, to the "silliness and | 
malignity of the falsehood." He might have j 
laughed at the insult by a parody upon j 
Johnson s example of the anti-climax : 

" Sir Philip Francis the great god of war, 
And Clerk assistant to the Earl of Mar." 

It is unfortunate for great men to have | 
such commentators as Mr. Jaques, and un- i 
fortunate for truth that a grand question of 
literary criticism should be submitted to a j 
species of logic by which anything may be 
proved. There are many reasons, argues 
the logician, for believing that Sir Philip 
Francis was Junius, and there are more for 
believing that Lord George Sackville was 



* Jaques History of Junius and his Works, p. 
3S2. 



the man ; ergo, Junius was written by their 
joint labours by (he mind of the one and 
the pen of the other. Why not take in a 
third or a fourth writer into the firm ? Co 
lonel Barre or Macleane could be made 
useful by supplying the materials for the 
Letter to a Brigadier-General, Junius ear 
liest production. It is of no importance 
that Barre, and Macleane, and Sackville, 
and Francis, were not known to be acquain 
tances, " for it is essential that they should 
keep aloof and appear strangers to each 
other !" It is of still less importance that 
Lord George is in that letter taken to task 
for his cowardice at Minden, because in one 
of the Miscellaneous Letters of Junius, his 
prototype candidly confesses " that he loves 
to be stationed in the rear !" 

As the claims of Lord George Sackvilh- 
have been again so pertinaciously pressed 
upon the attention of the public, it will b&lt; 
necessary to examine briefly the grounds 
upon which they rest. Lord George Sack 
ville, the third son of the first Duke of Dor 
set, was born in June, 1716, and had reached 
the age of fifty-three when Junius began his 
Letters. Prior to this epoch he was made 
Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance, Lieu- 
tenant-General of his Majesty s Forces, and 
a member of the Privy Council. At tho 
battle of Minden, which was fought on the 
1st August, 1759, Lord George commanded 
the cavalry. During the heat of the action. 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick sent his 
aide-de-camp, Colonel Ligonier, to order 
Lord George to bring up the cavalry. This 
order had scarcely been received when Co 
lonel Fitzroy came up with a modified order, 
that Lord George should march with on/?/ 
the British cavalry, and to the left. Lord 
George received the order with some confu 
sion, and replied, " This cannot be so : 
would he have me break the line ?" Fitz 
roy (to use Horace Wai pole s words), young, 
brave, and impetuous, urged the command. 
Lord George desired that he would not be 
in a hurry. " I am out of breath with gal 
loping," said Fitzroy, "which makes me 
speak quick ; but my orders are positive : 
the French are in disorder; there is a glo 
rious opportunity for the English to distin 
guish themselves." Lord George still hesi 
tated, saying, "it was impossible the Princo 
could mean to break the line." Fitzroy 
stuck to the Prince s order. Lord George 
asked which way the cavalry were to march, 
and who was to be their guide ? "I," said 
Fitzroy, bravely. Lord George, pretending 
the different orders puzzled him, desired to 
be conducted to the Prince for explanation : 
in the meantime he despatched Smith, his 
favourite, with orders to lead on the British 
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cavalry, from which he pleaded no delay 
could happen. Smith whispered to Lord 
George, to convince him of the necessity of 
obeying. Lord George persisted in being 
carried to the Prince, who, at Fitzroy s re 
port, was much astonished. .Even when 
Lord George did march, lie twice sent orders 
to halt to Lord Granby (second in command), 
who was posting on with less attention to the 
rules of a march, but with more ardour for 
engaging. Before they arrived the battle 
was gained.* 

In the beginning of September, 1759, Lord 
Harrington notified to Lord George Sack- 
ville that his Majesty had no further occa 
sion for his services as Lieutenant-General 
and Colonel of Dragoon Guards. Lord 
George demanded a court-martial, but as 
the witnesses were engaged on foreign ser 
vice, it was not held till the 7th March, 
1760, on the return of the English troops 
from Germany. The proceedings closed 
on the 3d April, 1760, when the Court pro 
nounced the following sentence : " This 
Court is of opinion that Lord George Sack- | 
ville is GUILTY of having disobeyed the orders 
of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, whom he 
was by his commission and instructions 
directed to obey as Commander-in-Chief, 
according to the rules of war. And it is 
ihe further opinion of this Court, that the | 
said Lord George Sackville is, and he is 
hereby ADJUDGED, unfa to serve his Majesty 
in any military capacity whatever." His 
Majesty confirmed the sentence, struck Lord 
George s name out of the council-book, and ; 
forbade his appearance at Court. 

We have referred thus fully to this un 
fortunate event in Lord George Sackville s 
life, because upon it, and upon it alone, has 
been founded the hypothesis of his being 
Junius. Regarding his dismissal from the 
urmy as an act of the witnesses at his trial, 
and his prohibition to attend the Court as a 
personal act of the King (George II.), Lord 
George Sackville is supposed tohave cherish 
ed the deadliest hatred against every indi 
vidual who had contributed to his degrada 
tion, and to have assumed the mask of 
Junius in order to expose them to the world. 
The Marquis of Granby is assailed because 
he was a witness, and the Duke of Grafton 
because he was the brother of Colonel Fitz- 
roy ; and the reason assigned for the attack 
upon Lord Mansfield is, that his Lordship 
had erroneously assured Lord George, pre 
vious to his trial, that lie could not be con 
victed ; while Lord George s hatred and 



* Horace Walpole s Memoirs of the Reign of 
Gtorge II., vol. iii. p. 101. 2d Edition. 184G. 



abuse of the Scotch is ascribed to the fact 
that there were ten Scotch officers on the 
court-martial that condemned him ! Such 
are the motives which are supposed to have 
impelled an English nobleman to assail the 
Sovereign, the Government, and the Judges 
of his country, and thus, under the pretence 
of being a patriot, to hazard his property, 
his liberty, and even his life, in the gratifi 
cation of a personal animosity. But ad 
mitting that any honourable mind could 
surrender itself to so ignoble a course, let us 
see how it was pursued by the mortified and 
dishonoured soldier. That the volcano of 
his fury should have broken forth under the 
sting of his degradation might have been ex 
pected ; that it would have scattered its 
ashes indiscriminately around till its fires 
were spent and its missiles exhausted, might 
be readily admitted ; but that it should 
smoulder for nearly ten years, and then 
eject a Junius from its crater, is too ridicu 
lous to be believed. And how did this 
avenging Junius launch his first thunderbolt 
against the supposed enemies of Lord George 
Sackville ? In January, 1768, he addresses 
to Lord Chatham a letter (Private and 
Secret, to be opened by Lord Chatham only), 
giving him information respecting the insin 
cerity and ingratitude of his associates iii 
the Cabinet a letter that could neither 
gratify malignity nor satiate revenge. The 
same Junius, charged with such puny im 
pulses, remains quiet for more than a year ; 
and on the 21st January, 1769, he com 
mences his genuine letters with an argu 
mentative examination of the financial and 
military condition of the country. 

But it is stated that Lord George did, pre 
vious to the appearance of Junius, wreak 
his vengeance against his enemies in writ 
ings both with his name and anonymously; 
and we may therefore suppose that he had 
thus exacted a sufficient penalty from his 
enemies, without making a more severe de 
mand upon them in the person of Junius. 
On the accession of George III., in 1760, 
Lord George appeared at Court with the 
sanction of the Earl of Bute ; and though a 
party prevented a repetition of this informa 
lity, yet so little ground had he for hostility 
against the King, that he was made a mem 
ber of the Privy Council in 1765, and in 
the same year appointed one of the Vice- 
treasurers of Ireland. It is true that, lor 
reasons not known, he resigned this office in 
the following year, when the Duke of Graf- 
ton came into power , but this was a mere 
loss of place, and not an injury sufficient to 
justify the assaults of Junius against the 
Government, and against a King who, in 
stead of having injured him, had, under 
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peculiar circumstances, placed him among 
the number of his Privy Councillors. 

Let us now consider the position and con 
duct of Lord George Sackville during the 
time of Junius. Lord George, like several 
of the leading politicians of the day, held 
many of the opinions of Junius ; but it is 
impossible, for one moment, to believe that 
he could have written the violent attacks 
upon George III., and upon Lord Mansfield, 
against whom he had no ground of offence. 
In supporting Sergeant Glynn s motion for 
a Committee to inquire into the administra 
tion of Criminal Justice, which was made 
in the House of Commons on the 6th Decem 
ber, 1770, Lord George made the following 
observations, in which he clearly alludes to 
Junius, and to the famous letter addressed 
to Lord Mansfield, and published only three 
weeks before : 

" All the records of oar Courts of Law," says 
Lord George, "and all the monuments of our 
lawyers, are ransacked, in order to find sufficient 
ly odious names by which he may be christened. 
The libellous and virulent spirit of the times has 
overleaped all the barriers of law, order, and de 
corum. The Judges are no longer revered, and 
the laws have lost all their salutary terrors. 
Juries will not convict petty delinquents, when 
they suspect grand criminals go unpunished. 
Hence libels and lampoons, audacious beyond 
the example of all other times; libels, in com 
parison of which the North Briton, once 
deemed the ne plus ultra of sedition, is perfect 
innocence and simplicity. The sacred number 
forty-five, formerly the idol of the multitude, is 
eclipsed by the superior venom of every day s 
defamation. All its magical and talismanic 
powers are lost and absorbed in the general 
deluge of scandal which pours from the press. 
When matters are thus circumstanced ; when 
the Judges in general, and Lord Mansfield in 
particular, are there hung out to public scorn 
and detestation, now that libellers receive no 
countenance from men high in power, and in the 
public esteem ; what will be the consequence 
when it is publicly known, that they have been 
arraigned, and that their friends quashed the 
inquiry which it was proposed to make upon 
their conduct ? * * * I cannot help think 
ing that it is the wish of Lord Mansfield himself 
to have his conduct examined, nay, I collect as 
much from the language of a gentleman who 
may be supposed to know his sentiments. What 
foundation, then, is there for obstructing the 
inquiry? None at all. It is a pleasure to me 
to see my noble friend discovering such symp 
toms of conscious innocence. His ideas per 
fectly coincide with my own. I would never 
oppose the minutest scrutiny into my behaviour. 
However much condemned by the envy or malice 
of enemies, I would at least show that I stood 
acquitted in my own mind, and quis fug it judl- 
cium ipso teste, reus est." 

That these observations were not part of 



a vein of satire and invective, as Mr. 
Coventry calls it, running throughout the 
whole speech under the mask of friendship 
for Lord Mansfield, must be obvious to 
every reader ; and in proof of this we have 
only to refer to Lord Sackville s dying 
declaration to Lord Mansfield which he 
made at Tunbridge Wells, in the presence 
of Mr. Cumberland. Lord Sackville sent 
Cumberland for Lord Mansfield, who imme 
diately obeyed the summons of his friend. 
Having just dismounted from his horse, and 
had time to recover his breath, Lord Sack 
ville addressed his visitor in the following 
words : " But, my good Lord, though I 
ought not to have imposed upon you the 
painful ceremony of paying a last visit to a 
dying man, yet so great was my anxiety to 
return you my unfeigned thanks for all your 
goodness to me, all the kind protection you 
have shown me during my unprosperous life, 
that I could not know you were so near me, 
and not write to assure you of the invariable 
respect I have entertained for your character, 
and now in the most serious manner to 
solicit your forgiveness if I have appeared 
in your eyes, at any moment of my life, 
unjust to your great merits, or forgetful of 
your many favours."* Lord Mansfield 
made a reply perfectly becoming, says 
Cumberland, and highly satisfactory. 

Having exhibited in his speech of the 28th 
March, 1776, much knowledge of American 
affairs, Lord George Sackville was publicly 
thanked for his observations, which Lord 
North went so far as to characterize " as 
worthy of so great a mind." He now 
voted with the Government against his 
friends in the opposition ; and so high was 
the value which was put upon his support, 
that Lord North resolved to remove Lord 
Dartmouth, and his Majesty appointed Lord 
George Sackville Secretary of State for the 
American Colonies on the 7th September, 
1775 ! Junius a deserter of the opposition, 
a Secretary of State, the friend of tho 
Sovereign whom he had maligned, asking 
and receiving favours from the Crown, and 
inexorable to the calls of humanity and 
justice, by supporting the king in his deter 
mination to prosecute the American war to 
the uttermost ! This is incredible. Lord 
George occupied this unfortunate position 
till the year 1782. The surrender of the 
British troops at York Town led to the ter 
mination of the American war, and when 



* " When I record this speech," says Cumber- 
1 md, " I give it to the reader as correct : I &lt;1 &gt; not 
trust to memory at this distance : I transcribe it." 

Cumberland s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 250. 
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tlie peace was concluded Lord George 
resign d his office, and in 1782 was created 
a British poor, with the title of Viscount 
Sackville " one of the few peerages," says 
Wraxall, "which, in the course of half a 
century, George III. has been allowed to 
confer wholly independent of ministerial 
intervention, or recommendation, from the 
impulse of his own inclination."* Lord 
Sackville did not long survive this honour. 
His enemies in the House of Lords denounced 
this act of the Sovereign as derogatory to 
the House ; and some of them even pro 
nounced it to be " an insult to their Lord 
ships to see a person created a peer whose 
disgrace was entered in the orderly books 
of every British regiment." Lord Shel- 
burne (the friend of Junius) declared that 
he had suffered many professional injuries 
from the person (Lord Sackville) who ivas 
the subject of debate, and that smarting with 
a sense of those injuries at the time, a sort of 
enmity had taken place between him and the 
person in question ! The attempt, twice 
made, to obtain a decision of the Peers 
against his promotion completely failed, and 
Lord Sackville spent the rest of his days n 
calm resignation to the persecution which 
he had suffered, kind to all around him, and 
regularly and respectfully attentive to his 
religious duties. He died on the 26th 
August, 1785, in the G9th year of his age. 

Such was the Junius of Mr. Coventry, 
Mr. Butler, and Mr. Jaques. Such was 
Lord Sackville a great and good man if 
not Junius ; if Junius a traitor to his king 
and his country, a hypocrite in his life, and 
a liar at his dying hour. The laurels of 
Junius, green and unfading when enwreath- 
ing his own hallowed shade, wither and 
decay by transplantation. The moral life 
that bears them perishes beneath their pres 
sure, and the intellectual glory of which 
they are the badge grows dim without the 
lustre of an honest name. 

After these details we need not say much 
more about the claims of Lord George 
Sackville. His Lordship himself stated to 
a friend that " he should be proud to be 
capable of writing as Junius had done, but 
that there were many passages in his letters 
which he should be very sorry to have 
written ;" and not many days before his 
death he said to Mr. Cumberland, " by way 
of j st," that he was among the suspected 
authors of Junius. Mr. Cumberland adds, 
" I did not want him to disavow it, for there 
could be no occasion to disprove an absolute 



* The Kiru and Lord Mansfield knew who Juni 
us was. This fact we state on the very highest 
authority. 



impossibility ;" and, he might have added, 
that there was less occasion for its disavowal 
after his farewell address to Lord Mansfield. 
To these observations we shall only add, 
that those who give credit to the statement 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne to Sir Richard 
Phillips, or who believe that Junius wrote 
the letter to a Brigadier-General, or the 
famous miscellaneous letter dated 22d Octo 
ber, 1767, in which the cowardice of Lord 
George Sackville is mentioned, will acquit 
this nobleman of any share in the produc 
tions of Junius. 

We now come to call the attention of our 
readers to the claims of a new candidate for 
the honours of Junius Colonel Lauchlin, 
or Laughlin Macleane. This gentleman, 
like many of the other competitors, was 
supposed by several of his private friends to 
be Junius, but his pretensions were never 
brought before the public. His name was 
first mentioned by Almon in the introduc 
tion to his edition of Junius, but it has never 
appeared in any of tho lists of the "false 
Juniuses" which are to be found in every 
work on the subject. Upwards of thirty 
years ago, when Sir David Brewster was 
looking over the papers of the late James 
Macpherson, Esq., M.P., he found several 
letters addressed to him with the signature 
of L. Macleane, and bearing the dates of 
17767, a few years after Junius ceased to 
write. Mr. Macpherson and Colonel Mac 
leane were agents for the Nabob of Arcot, 
and Colonel Macleane was the friend and 
confidential agent of Warren Hastings. 
These letters related to the affairs of India ; 
and though many of them were hurried 
notes, bearing only Macleane s initials, yet 
they were vigorously and elegantly written, 
and contained passages such as might have 
been expected from Junius. One of these 
began with the following sentence : " I 
shall follow your advice, my dear sir. im 
plicitly. The feelings of the man are not 
fine, but he must be chafed into sensation." 
This and other similar passages were shown 
to Mr. Macpherson of Belleville, who recol 
lected that the name of Macleane was men 
tioned in Gait s Life of West in connexion 
with that of Junius. A copy of the book 
was immediately sent for, when to the great 
surprise of the parties the following passage 
was discovered : 

" An incident," says Mr. Gult, " of a curious 
nature has brought him (Mr. West) to be a 
party, in some degree, in the singular question 
respecting the mysterious author of the celebrated 
letters of Junius. On the morning that tiie first 
of these famous invectives appeared, bis friend, 
Governor Hamilton, happened to call; and in 
quiring the news, Mr. West informed him of that 
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bold and daring epistle. Ringing for his servant 
at the same time, he desired the newspaper to be 
brought in. Hamilton read it over with great 
attention ; and when he had done, laid it on his 
knees in a manner that particularly attracted the 
notice of the painter who was standing at his 
ea.-el. This letter, said Hamilton, in a tone of 

vehement feeling, is by that d d scoundrel 

Macleane. What Macleane ? inquired Mr. 
West. " The surgeon of Ot way s regiment ; 
the fellow who attacked me so violently in the 
Philadelphia newspapers, on account of the part 
I felt it my duty to take against one of the offi 
cers. This letter is by him. I know these very 
words. I may well remember them ; and he 
read over several phrases and sentiments which 
Macleane employed against him.* Mr. West 
then informed the Governor that Macleane was 
in the country, and that he was personally 
acquainted with him. He came over," said Mr. 
West, " with Colonel Barn -, by whom he was 
introduced to Lord Shelbtirne (afterwards Mar 
quis of Lansdowne), and is at present private 
secretary to his lordship."f 

This remarkable anecdote, taken in con 
nexion with the casual discovery of Mac- 
leane s letters, induced Sir David Brewster 
to enter upon an inquiry foreign to his own 
studies, but not without an interest to those 
who like himself were admirers of the writ 
ings of Junius. In this inquiry he has been 
engaged for nearly thirty years ; and though 
he does not pretend to have identified Mac 
leane with Junius, he believes that in favour 
of no other candidate can such an amount of 
evidence be produced. 

Lauchlin Macleane was born in the 
county of Antrim in 1727 or 1728. Mis 
father, John Macleane, was a nonjuring 
clergyman, nearly connected with the Mac- 
leanes of Coll, and was driven from Scotland 
in consequence of his attachment to the ex 
iled family, and of his refusal, along with 
many others, to pray for King George the 
First and the Royal family. This must 
have taken place previous to 1726, for he 
married after he arrived in Ireland, and took 
up his residence in the north of Ireland, near 



* All the Colleges and Repositories of newspa 
pers in America have been ransacked in vain fqr 
the paper containing this attack upon Governor 
Hamilton. 

t Prior, in his Life of Goldsmith, makes the fol 
lowing reference to this event : " In 1761, while 
Macleane was surgeon to Otway s regiment, quar 
tered in Philadelphia, a quarrel took place with 
the Governor, against whom Macleane, who was 
a man of superior talents, wrote a paper distin 
guished by ability and severity, which drew gene 
ral attention. Colonel Harre, subsequently so 
well known in political lite, then serving there 
with his regiment, and who was probably involved 
in the quarrel, is said to have formed a "regard tor 
him in consequence of the part he took." Vol. ii 
p. 150. 



Belfast. He was a man robust in stature 
and independent in his principles, and he had 
occasion to exhibit both these qualities du rino- 
his residence in Scotland.* When he was 
one day coming out of church, a quarrel 
arose between him and some officers of the 
army, who had no doubt been chiding him 
for his disloyalty. After some altercation, 
they told him that nothing but his coat pre 
vented them from giving him a good beating-. 
Macleane immediately threw off his coat, 
exclaiming, " Lie you there, Divinity, and 
Macleane will do for himself, " and gave the 
officers a sound drubbing. After the Re 
bellion in 1715, " the criminal records of 
Scotland were for some years engrossed with 
prosecutions against Episcopalian clergy 
men," who refused to pray for the King ; 
and in a prosecution of one of these clergy 
men in Edinburgh, so late as the year 1755, 
it was stated by the Judge on the bench, 
" that non-juring Episcopalian clergymen of 
the prisoner s activity were dangerous to the 
present happy establishment !"" 

Thus driven from the house of his father, 
and forced to seek an asylum in a sister-land, 
an ardent mind like that of John Macleano 
must have cherished strong feelings of dis 
like and even hatred against the dominant 
party by whom he was persecuted ; and in 
the legacy of revenge which he doubtless be 
queathed to his son, we see the origin, if he 
were Junius, of that unconquerable hatred 
of Scotland and the Scotch which rankled in 
his breast. In no other candidate for the 
mask of Junius can we find such powerful 
reasons for his bitter and never-ending ana 
themas against our country. Mr. Macleane 
does not seem to have remained in the 
Church, for we find him characterized as a 
gentleman of small fortune. Lauchlin, his 
second son, was sent, in 1745 or 1746, from 
a school near Belfast to Trinity College, 
Dublin/^ where he became acquainted with 
Burke and Goldsmith. He afterwards went 
to Edinburgh to study Medicine ; and on the 
4th January, 17564 ne was introduced by 
Goldsmith to the Medical Society, of which 
he became a member. Goldsmith having 
become surety for the debts of a fellow-stu 
dent which he was unable to pay, was about 
to be thrown into prison, when the liberality 



* This anecdote was communicated to us by the 
late Alexander Macleane, Esq , of Coll. 

} The following is the entry in the College Re 
gister : " 171.3 (17-IC), Mail 20. Lauchlin Mac- 
Leane Pens : FUius Johanni Generosi ,-lnnu;n 
aspens 18 Yatusin C omit atu Antrim Educntns 
sub Ferula, Mro. Dennison Tutor, Mr. Reid." 

$ It is a curious fact, that Macleane and Barre 
and Goldsmith were all residing in Scotland at the 
ae tim . 
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of Macleane and of another fellow-student, 
Mr. Sleigh, relieved him from this distressing 
embarrassment. After completing his me 
dical course, he obtained the degree of M.D. 
on the 6th August, 1755 ;* and some time 
after this he entered the army as surgeon to 
Otway s regiment (the 35th). 

We have not been able to learn if Mac 
leane was in any of the expeditions to North 
America, which were fitted out in 1757 or 
1758, but we know that he accompanied the 
celebrated expedition in 1759, when Wolfe 
fell on the heights of Abraham, and the com 
mand of the British troops devolved upon 
Brigadier-General Townshend. Major Barre 
and his countryman Macleane shared in the 
dangers and honours of that eventful day, 
and had their illustrious commander sur 
vived the battle, Barre would have been the 
bearer of the despatches, and would have 
received promotion. Barre had, by his con 
duct at the siege of Louisburg, gained the 



he wrote it. But as it is possible, and to a 
certain degree probable, that it may prove 
genuine, we are entitled to add this indeter 
minate quantity to our argument. " I am 
not a stranger to this par nobi/e fralrum 
(Lord Townshend, and his brother Charles, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer). I have 
served under the one, and have been forty 
times promised to be served by tlie otJier."* 
Now, who but Barrc or Macleane are likely 
to have written this sentence ? They both 
served under Lord Townshend ; and though 
it is not probable that Barrc could have been 
promised any situation under the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it is very likely that 



Macleane might have received such a 
mise. 



pro- 



Early in 1761 General Monckton was 
appointed governor of New York, and in 
December of the same year he left that city 
with a strong force for the reduction of 
Martinique. Otway s regiment was part 



approbation of General Sir Jeffery Amherst ; 1 of the eleven battalions which went from 
and upon the surrender of Montreal, on the New York for this purpose, and Macleane 
8th September, 1760, he was made the bearer accompanied the General as his private 
of the despatches to Government. | secretary. The English fleet, rendezvoused 

Brigadier-General Townshend was unpo- I at Barbadoes, came before Martinique on 
pularin the army, and particularly obnoxious | the 7th January, 1762, and obtained posses- 



to Barre and Macleane, and the other friends 
of Wolfe. According to Horace Walpole, 
" he, and his friends for him, attempted to 
ravish the honours of the conquest from 
Wolfe. Townshend s first letter said no 
thing in praise of him. In one to the Speaker 
of the House, he went so far as to assume 
the glory of the last efforts, * * *; and 
in other more private despatches, he was 
still more explicit." f Irritated by this sel 
fish and ungenerous conduct, the friends of 
Wolfe, and who could they be but Barre or 
Macleane, drew up and published, in 1760, 
the celebrated Letter to a Brigadier-General, 
already mentioned, which so clearly resem 
bles in its temper, and style, and sentiments, 
the Letters of Junius. If Junius, therefore, 
wrote this letter, all the arguments of Mr. 
Britton in favour of Barre s being the author 
of it, and therefore Junius, are equally appli 
cable to Macleane ; and if we have proved 
that Barre could not be Junius. it follows 
that, under these assumptions, Macleane is 
entitled to that distinction. This conclusion 
we may fairly corroborate by a reference to 
one of the miscellaneous letters, signed A 
Faithful Monitor, and ascribed to Junius, 
although there is no sufficient evidence that 



* His Thesis, entitled Dissertatio Medico. In- 
auguralis de Erysipclate, was dedicated to the 
Duke of Hamilton. 

t Horace Walpole s .Memoirs of the Reign of 
George II., vol. iii. p. 222, 2d edit. 1840. 



sion of it on the 4th February. After the 
reduction of the French West India islands, 
and the peace of 1762 which followed it, 
the regiments to which Barre and Macleane 
belonged were disbanded. We have not 
been able to obtain much information about 
Macleane after the taking of Martinique. 
He seems to have settled in Philadelphia as 
a physician, and to have remained there for 
some years. A gentleman in Philadelphia 
mentions " Dr. Laughlin Macleane and his 
lady as acquaintances of his grandfather, 
and visitors at his house some time between 
1761 and 1766. "f Mr. Prior informs us, 



* Mr. Jaqnes, in the early part of bis volume, 
interprets this passage as declaring, that Charles 
Townshend had forty times promised to serve under 
the Faithful Monitor, or Junius, without availing 
himself of this perversion of very plain words; 
but he afterwards makes use of ii as an argument 
in favour of Lord George Sackville, under whom 
he thinks Charles Townshend might have promised 
to serve! The passage has no application in fa 
vour of Sir Philip Francis. See Jaques His. of 
Junius, pp 136 and 370. 

t "The latter (Mrs. Macleane) rarely missed a 
day, when the weather was favourable, of calling 
upon her countrywoman, my grandmother ; and I 
well remember she was always attended by a small 
white dog enormously fat, in which quality he even 
exceeded his mistress, who yielded to few of her 
species and sex in the possession of an enviable 
embonpoint. The doctor was considered to have 
great skill in his profession, as well as to be a man 
of wit and general information, but I have never 
known a person who had a more distressing im- 
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that when in Philadelphia Macleane acquired but in consequence of the Duke of Grafton s 
great medical reputation, followed by it 



common attendant, envy, from the less for 
tunate of his brethren, and he gives us the 
following anecdote of him, which Almon 
quotes as an example -of what he terms 
" true magnanimity." " A rival practi 
tioner, extremely jealous of his success, 
who had adopted every means, not excepting 



intrigues in the Cabinet, all his prospects 
were blasted. So early as July, 1768, " the 
Bedfords" had begun to persecute Lord Shel- 
burne. The King, preferring Mr. Lynch, 
refused to confirm his nomination of Lord 
Tankerville to be Resident Minister at 
Turin, and Lord Shelburne was so indig 
nant at his refusal, that he would have 



the most unfair, of injuring his credit, was resigned, had not the Chancellor, Lord 
at length afflicted by the dangerous illness Camden, " persuaded him to the contrary." 
of an only son ; a consultation became neces- In August " the removal of Lord Shelburne 
sary ; and as possessing the first character was proposed in the closet and objected to;" 
for professional skill, Mr. Macleane was \ but his enemies seem to have prevailed, for 
solicited to attend. His zeal proved unremit- j in September Mr. Lynch was appointed 
ting; he sat up with the patient many nights, Envoy Extraordinary "to the King of Sar- 
and chiefly by his sagacity and indefatigable j dinia. Lord Chatham had resolved, under 
efforts, succeeded beyond expectation in res- : these circumstances, to resign, and in 
toring the young man to health; refusing I mentioning his resolution to the Duke of 
all consideration for his labours, and say- j Grafton on the 12th October, he added, 
ing to his friends, now am I amply re- " that he could not enough lament the 



venged. " 



removing of Sir JefFery Amherst (from the 



It appears to have been in 1761, before government of Virginia), and that of Lord 
he accompanied General Monckton to Mar- Shelburne." Lady Chatham had told the 
tinique, that he published the attack upon Duke of Grafton " that Lord Shelburne s 
Governor Hamilton, to which we have al- \ removal would never have Lord Chatham s 
ready referred, and in which he employed consent or approval, as thinking it quite 
the very same words, phrases, and sentiments, | contrary to the King s service. He has a 
which six or seven years afterwards were great regard and friendship for him, and 
used by Junius. It is not easy to forget thinks his abilities make him necessary in 
the very terms of asperity and invective by \ the office he is in, to the carrying on of his 
which we may have been assailed, and as ; Majesty s business. My Lord would think 
Governor Hamilton declares that " he might either (viz. that of Sir JefFery Amherst also) 
well remember them," we cannot refuse to | most unhappy and very unfortunate for his 
give great weight to his testimony that Mac- j Majesty s service."* The Duke of Grafton, 
leane was Junius. j however, was determined that Lord Shel- 

Mr. West states, and we have elsewhere J burne should resign, and accordingly Lord 
met with a similar statement, that Macleane ; Chatham and Lord Sholburne retired from 
came over to England in the same ship with j the Ministry on the 21st October, 1768. 
Colonel Barre, who had formed such a high j Macleane of course followed the fate of his 
opinion of his talents and acquirements, that j chief, and doubtless felt keenly his dismissal 
he introduced him to Lord Shelburne, who from the honours and emoluments of office, 
appointed him his private secretary. In \ In less than three months Junius launched 
1760. Macleane met Barry, the painter,* at i his first formidable philippic against the 
Paris, and had an opportunity of being use- 1 Ministry. f Can it be doubted that this 
ful to him on his way to Italy ; and Burke, ! attack emanated from Lord Shelburne s 
in one of his letters to Barry, written in the j party ? Lord Shelburne, Barre, and Mac- 
beginning of 1767, informs him "that Mac-! leane, were the principal persons aggrieved 
leane is Under Secretary in Lord Shel- 1 by the change in the Ministry, and it is 



burne s office, and that there is no doubt 
but he will be, as he deserves, well patron 
ized there." 

Having been Lord Shelburne s private 
secretary, and afterwards his Under Secre 
tary for the Southern Department, Macleane 
had now embarked on a political career 
which must, have led to wealth and honours ; 



pediment in his speech." Memoirs of a Life 
chiefly passed in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, 181 1. 
Chap. ii. 

* Prior s Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 203. 



among them alone that Junius can be found. 
The whole of Mr. Britton s facts and reason 
ings confirm this opinion, and we are left 
only to choose between Barre and Macleane. 
In these proceedings the King had taken 
an active part, and so early as May, 1767, 
his Majesty speaks of Lord Shelburne s 
party as "a hydra-faction," and Lord Shel- 



* Chatham s Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 337, 
note. 

t Dated January 21, 1769. 
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burne himself as " a secret enemy."* The 
conduct of the King therefore could not but 
irritate the friends of Lord Chatham and 
Lord Shelburno, and it was doubtless to the 
strong feeling which it engendered that we 
owe the celebrated address to the King, 
which forms so conspicuous a feature in the 
history of Junius. From 17G8 to 1771, 
during the greater part of the timo the 
Letters of Junius were publishing, Macleane 
sat in Parliament for the borough of Arundel, 
but owing to an impediment in his speech, 
he was not distinguished as a speaker, and 
his great talents were therefore to a con 
siderable extent concealed from the public. 
He was the friend of Lord Shelburne arid 
Barre, and from the former he could easily 
obtain all that knowledge of what was going 
on at Court which Junius possessed in so 
remarkable a degree. That Macleane had 
this knowledge was believed by his contem 
poraries, for when Major Campbell wished 
to show how Hugh Boyd, whom he believed 
to be Junius, got the necessary information, 
he stated that he got it through his friend 
Macleane, who then moved in the first circles. 
But we have now much clearer evidence of 
the means which were employed to obtain 
this information. Jeremy Bentham informs 
us that Lord Shelburne told him that he 
knew "all that passed" at Court, through 
the two Ladies Waldegrave, the daughters 
of the Duchess of Gloucester, who lived at 
Court as " Ladies of Honour, or some such 
thing," and that " they used to write to the 

Miss V s, who were inmates of Lord 

Shelburne s family, and report what passed 
at Court." Bentham himself experienced 
the effect of the influence of Lord Shelburne. 
He had written in the Public Advertiser for 
1789, some letters signed .An& -Macchiavel. 
On the day, or the day after the publication 
of one of these letters, he called at Lans- 
downe House, where the following incident 
occurred : 

" You arc found out, cried Lord Lansdowne, 
laying hold of me, Lady L. it was that detected 
you, and he told me by what mark. He was in 
a perfect ecstasy. Never shall I forget the rapi 
dity with which we vibrated arm in arm talking 
over the matter, in the great dining-room. A 
day or two after there came out in the same 
paper an answer, under the signature of A 
Partisan. So, says he, here s an antagonist 
you have got! Do you know who he is? Not 
I, indeed. Well, I will tell you, it is THE 
KING. That he had means of knowing this was 
no secret to me. For a considerable length of 



*The Kind s Letter to the Earl of Chatham, 
May 30, 1767, published in Chatham s Correspond 
ence, vol. iii. p. 2UG. 



time, a regular journal of what paused at the 
Queens House had been received by him ; he had 
mentioned to me the persons from whom it came. 
The answer was, of course, a trumpery one. The 
communication produced on me the sort of effect 
that could not but have been intended. JUNIUS 
had set the writings of the day to the tune of 
asperity. 1 fell uj.on THE BEST OF KINGS with 
redoubled vehemence." * 

Not satisfied with these means of informa 
tion, Lord Shelburne had still more active 
agents. Bentham tells us that Captain 
Blanket! and Mr. Jekyll were necessary 
instruments to Lord Shelburne, and that it 
was their business to watch in the quarters of 
the enemy. " His Lordship," continues 
Bentham, "did not care much about Has 
tings ; but knowing the part the King took, 
and having all the King s conversations re 
pealed to him, he professed to take Hastings 
part." And when the conversation turned 
upon Lord Mansfield, Bentham learned 
"that he was the object of undisguised antipa 
thy to Lord Shelburne and Lord Camden," 
the two great friends of Junius. When we 
combine these remarkable disclosures, only 
recently brought before the public eye, with 
the cardinal facts mentioned by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, almost at his dying hour, 
that he knew Junius, that he knew all 
about the writing and production of his 
Letters, that he had not yet been named, 
and that, there was no longer any reason 
for concealing his name, we can scarcely 
refuse our assent to the opinion, that either 
Barre or Macleane was Junius. We have 
already seen that Macleane was the friend, 
the countryman, and the fellow collegian of 
Burke ; and that " it is an undoubted fact," 
according to Prior, " that Burke himself 
indirectly acknowledged to Sir Joshua Rey 
nolds that lie knew the writer of Junius." 
We know also that Mrs. Burke, Sir Joshua, 
and Mr. Malone, all believed that Burke 
polished the compositions of Junius for the 
public eye ; and if we put any faith in these 
statements, it. will bo difficult to find any 
other friend than Macleane for whom Burke 
could have performed this act of kindness. 
It is demonstrable from Junius answer to 
Junta, written by Caleb Whiteford, that ho 
had coadjutors by whom he was often un 
willingly influenced, and it is therefore the 
less improbable that these coadjutors may 
have occasionally given him some assist 
ance. 

The connexion of Wilkes with Junius is 
well known. They were at one time appa 
rently friends, and at another enemies. In 



* Dr. Bowring s Life of Jeremy Bent/tarn, p 
112 : see also p. 1 10. 
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taking Wilkcs part against the King and the j January, 1771, and soon afterwards Lord 
Ministry, Junius says, " I know that man 
much belter than any of you ;* that Nature in 



tended him for a good-humoured fool, but that 
a systematical education, with long practice, 
had made him a consummate hypocrite." ] 
And yet in a month or two we find him 
writing letters to Wilkes as a politico.! friend, 
and assisting and advising him in his pro 
ceedings. Now this was precisely the rela 
tive situation of Macleane and Wilkes. Mac 
leane had not only been his political coadju 



Shelburne left England for the Continent. 
If Macleane had hitherto been private sec 
retary to his Lordship, he must now have 
been thrown out of employment, but whether 
this was the case or not he seems at this 
time to have shown a disposition to favour 
the Ministry. He is said to have written 
early in 1771 a pamphlet in Defence of 
the Ministry on the subject of the Falkland 
Islands,"* and thus to have gained the pa 
tronage of Lord North. On the 8th May, 



tor, but had lent him money. Wilkes, | 1771, he resigned his seat for Arundel by 



however, seems to have taken offence at his 
conduct, and to have been a party to an 
attack upon Macleane in the Public Adver 
tiser, in January, 1771. Having obtained 
what he thought evidence that Wilkes was 
the author of this attack, Macleane sent him 
a challenge through Major Macleane on the 
29th January. Wilkes refused to accept 
it, denied that he was the author of the 
offensive letter, and thus compelled Mac 
leane to publish the correspondence in the 
Public Advertiser.^ It is a curious fact, 
and one of some value in the Junius contro 
versy, that in this attack of Wilkes upon 
Macleane, Wilkes himself " is injuriously 
treated," a circumstance which Wilkes 
pleads as a proof that he did not write the 
letter. To this Macleane replies that " there 
is not a syllable of what Mr. Wilkes calls 
1 injurious to him which does not point to 
the source from which the letter sprang. 
His favourite foibles alone are touched upon, 
and with a very gentle hand. But is it not 
the stale trick of all assassins when they 
stab in the dark to give themselves a slight 
wound that they may escape suspicion ? " 
About this time a remarkable change 
seems to have taken place in the views and 
position of Junius, and an analogous change 
took place in the views and position of Mac 
leane. Lady Shelburne died on the 5th 



* After Wilkes had been in exile, "he ap 
peared," says Prior, " accompanied from Paris by 
Mr. Laugblin Macleane, an old acquaintance of 
Mr. Burke, privately in London, early in May, 
1700, and was determined, as he said, either to 
make his fortune from the fear of the Government, 
or lo annoy it " Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 152. 

} Letter" LIT. ,24th July, 1771. 

j After Junius s friendly correspondence with 
Wilkes from August to November, 1771, two of 
his letters relating to the Bill of Rights Society 
were misrepresented to the public. He suspected 
Wilkes to have done this, and desired Woodfall to 
tell him " that he will not submit to be any longer 
aspersed," and adds, " between ourselves let me 
recommend it to you to be much upon your guard 
with Patriots." 

The writer of this article owes the knowledge 
of these curious letters to the kindness of .\. W. 
Simons, Esq., of the British Museum. 



accepting the Chiltern Hundreds. In the 
same month Lord North appointed him su 
perintendent of Lazarettos, with a salary of 
1000 per annum, and two pounds per day 
of travelling expenses. In January, 1772, 
he received the appointment of Collector of 
Philadelphia, and, what is curious, his ab 
sence from England agrees with the interval 
in the correspondence between Junius and 
Woodfall an interval which continued from 
May 10, 1772, to January 19, 1773. Mac 
leane, too, returned in 1773, to receive a 
new and lucrative appointment from the 
Government ; and Junius reappeared from 
his occupation of eight months, not to expos 
tulate with the Ministry, or fulfil his patri 
otic pledge to the English Nation, but to 
disappear like a meteor from the political 
horizon, and be seen and heard of no more ! 
Even after Macleane received his appoint 
ment to the Collectorship Junius wrote no 
more under his real signature, and in his 
private note, dated January 19, 1777, he 
took a final leave of Woodfall in the follow 
ing expressive strains : 

"I have seen the signals thrown out for your 
old friend and correspondent. Be assured that 
I have good reason for not complying witli them. 
In the present state of things, if I were to write 
again, I must be as silly as any of the horned 
cattle that run mad through the city, or as any 
of your wise aldermen. I meant the cause and 
the public. Both are given up. I feel for the 
honour of this country when I see that there are 
not ten men in it who will unite and stand to 
gether upon any one question. But it is all 
alike, vile and contemptible." 

In the month of April, 1773, Macleane 
was appointed Commissary-General of Mus 
ters, and Auditor-General of Military Ac 
counts, with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
in India, an appointment worth about 5000 



* There is not a copy of this pamphlet in the 
British Museum, nor any other library, public or 
private, where we have made inquiry after it, and 
our inquiries have been very extensive. 
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a year, * and one which " was thought to be 
the reward of some greater service than the 
defence of the Ministry on the affair of the 
Falkland Islands." He went out to India 
in the same ship with Sir Philip Francis, 
discharged with consummate talent and suc 
cess the important duties which were in 
trusted to him by the Company; and re 
signed his office early in 1775. Before he 
left India, he received from Mr. Hastings, 
the Governor-General, authority to act as 
his confidential and political agent; and, 
having stopped at Madras, he was intrusted 
with a similar agency by the Nabob of 
Arcot. After his arrival in England in the 
winter of 1775, he and Mr. Macpherson de 
voted their time to the affairs of the Nabob 
of Arcot and Mr. Hastings, and discharged 



the Cape, he wrote a letter to a friend in 
India, saying that he was about to embark 
for England, " in a crazy vessel, commanded 
by a crazy captain." This vessel was the 
" Swallow" packet, which foundered at sea, 
and Macleane and all on board perished. 
He left a will, by which he bequeath rd a 
variety of " profuse" legacies, without any 
available funds to pay them. He had pur 
chased four estates in Grenada, for which 
he paid 200,000 ;* but strange to say, his 
heirs declined to administer to his will. His 
son-in-law, the late Colonel VVilkes, gover 
nor of St. Helena, informed the writer of 
this article, that application had been made 
to him to give a title to some of these pro 
perties, but that he uniformly declined to 
do this, from a conviction that the estate was 



these duties with an energy and zeal which insolvent, and hence a considerable West 
were deeply appreciated by their employers. India estate became the property of its 
Mr. Gleig, the biographer of Hastings, ex- j steward. 

presses his satisfaction that it has " fallen to Such was the melancholy termination of 
his lot to bear testimony to the noble exer- a life singularly eventful, associated with 
tions and disinterested friendship of Lieu- the early history of Goldsmith, the death of 
tenant-Colonel Macleane ;" and in the same j Wolfe, and the destinies of Warren Has- 
work our readers will find explained, " the tings ; and now closely related to the mys- 
true nature of that series of transactions terious history of Junius. It is with some 
which led first to the tender by Colonel : diffidence that we have ventured to point 
Macleane of Mr. Hastings resignation, and out this relation, but accident placed in our 
subsequently to the refusal of Mr. Hastings hands documents of some weight, and we 
to acknowledge the authority under which ! have felt it a duty to use them in contribut- 
such tender was made. They will find \ ing to gratify, so far as we can, a laudable 
also in the admirable letters of Macleane, | curiosity. The preceding details are suffi- 
which Mr. Gleig has given in full, a satis- cient of themselves to place Macleane on as 
factory explanation of his conduct, and high a level as any of the competitors for 
ample evidence that he had all the know- 1 the laurels of Junius. We humbly think, 
ledge and talents which were necessary for without insisting on others holding the same 
the compositions of Junius. (opinion, that he stands pre-eminent above 

The interests of his friends rendered it j them all, and in order to substantiate this 
necessary that Macleane should again visit I conviction, we shall endeavour to remove 
India, and return with the greatest despatch j some objections which have been urged 
to England. He accordingly set out in against our views, and to illustrate some 
July, 1777, and proceeding through France 



facts 
a ship for port. 



to Marseilles, he embarked m 
Alexandria, and crossing the Desert to 
Suez, then no easy matter, he embarked on 
board the Sea-horse, Captain Parker, for 
Madras, where he arrived in about two 



which may contribute to their sup- 
One of the objections against the pre 
ceding theory is founded upon the second 
letter of eighteen lines, signed Vindex, in 
which Macleane s pamphlet on the Falkland 



months and ten days. After remaining only j Islands is referred to in such terms f as it i 



a few days at Madras to transact business 
with the Nabob of Arcot, he embarked in a 
packet for the Cape of Good Hope, to which 
lie had a speedy passage. Before he left 



* In a letter now before us, to Mr. Macpherson 
from Colonel Dow, who succeeded Colonel Mac 
leane in tlie-se offices, he states, that the new 
Members of Council had proposed to restrict Mac 
leane from continuing to draw 25 per cent, on 
certain military stores with which he supplied the 
army, which Colonel Dow calculates as worth 
5(J,0(JO rupees per annum. Macleane s annual in 
come, therefore, must have greatly exceeded5000. 



supposed Macleane himself could not have 



* Wu h.ive before us a list of these estates with 
their prices, and a memorandum stating that " in 
all these estates, Mrs. Macleane has a clear rizht 
of dower " This paper is docqueted by Mr. Mar- 
pherson as one " relative to Mrs. Macleane," with 
the date, January, 17S1. 

f " Pray tell that ingenious gentleman, Laugblin 
Macleane^ &c " (correcting a trifling mistake about 
the king of Spain s titles). " In spite of Mr. 
Laughlin s disinterested, unbroken, melodious elo 
quence, it is a melancholy truth," &c. Letter xc., 
March f&gt;, 1771. Woodfall s Junius, vol. iii. p. 
343. 
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used. We deny that there is any proof 
that this letter was written by Junius. It 
has no resemblance to his style, and is 
utterly unworthy of him. What motive 
could Junius have, if he was not Macleane, 
to correct a trivial error, and accompany it 
with an ungenerous sneer at Macleane s im 
pediment of speech ? But if Macleane and 
Vindex were Junius, the letter in question 
was an excellent method of misleading his 
enemies, and one particularly appropriate 
when both Macleane and Junius were be 
ginning to desert " the cause and the 
public." Macleane, as we have just seen, 
charges Wilkes with the very same trick 
only Jive weeks before the date of Vindex s 
letter ; and Macleane himself, if Vindex, 
gave himself a slight wound to escape con 
viction* 

2. If we suppose that Junius was Vindex, 
and therefore acquainted with Macleane s 
defence of the Ministry, is it not inexplicable 
that he should have omitted an opportunity 
of denouncing his conduct with all the bit 
terness and eloquence which he generally 
brings to such a task ? 

3. It was the opinion of several of Mac 
leane s personal friends in Scotland, while 
the Letters of Junius were publishing, that 
they were written by Macleane. 

4. Sir William Adam, the personal friend 
of Macleane and Francis, stated in writing 
to the author of this article, that, in his 
opinion, the former possessed the wit and 
talents necessary for the productions of 
Junius. 

5. The Rev. Mr. Parish informed the 
writer of this article that his father, who 
was chaplain to Lord Townshend, when 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, had heard Lord 
Townshend express his belief that Macleane 
was Junius ; and he saw at Dublin Castle a 
print called the Tripartite Junius, in which 
Macleane was represented with other two 
individuals as his coadjutors. 

6. Junius answer to Junta is a very re 
markable production, and one which we 
could prove, were it expedient, to be more 
likely to issue from the pen of Macleane 



than from that of any of the other claim- | conduct of his adversaries. 



vitriol," could scarcely have come from tho 
pen of a writer who had not been familiar 
with medicine or chemistry. It is a curious 
fact that a writer upon this subject actually 
infers from some of these expressions that 
Junius must have been a chemist. 

8. The late Mr. Wood fall, and others, 
have remarked a similarity between the 
hand-writing of Macleane and Junius, and 
there are resemblances also in the spelling 
of particular words, and also in particular 
modes of expression. We place little value 
on any argument derived from the hand 
writing of Junius. It is evident that Junius 
must have either used a feigned hand, or the 
hand of an amanuensis, or a friend. Had 
Junius written his Letters in his usual hand, 
his detection would have been instantaneous. 
There is certainly no resemblance of any 
importance between the hand-writing of 
Junius and that of any of the individuals 
with whom he was identified.* 

In studying the history and character of 
Junius there are important lessons, moral 
and social, to be learnt. We have said 
that Junius was a patriot and a moralist, 
and we have no doubt that many of our 
readers were startled by the statement. We 
spoke of him as the invisible organ of a 
party wielding its weapons, struggling on 
its ramparts, or cheering on its forlorn- 
hope. His patriotism, therefore, becomes 
that of his party, and his morality that of his 
associates. If he has been the advocate of 
great truths we must extend to him our gra 
titude, whatever may have been his motives. 
If he denounced political corruption without 
being himself corrupt, and exposed the vices 
of his opponents without being himself 
vicious, we must hail him as a moralist, 
unless we find him careless about his facts, 
or cognisant of their falsehood. In order to 
form a right estimate of the character of a 
party writer, we must peruse the writings of 
the party to which he is opposed. His per 
sonalities may have been called forth by 
theirs; their ferocity may justify his ; and 
in his exposures even of private failings we 
may discover but a faint reflection of the 
In the times of 



ants 

7. As Macleane was a physician we 
might expect metaphors and expressions 
connected with the medical profession. Ex 
pressions of this kind are extremely com 
mon (about forty in number), and some of 
them, such as " the caput mortuum of 



* See page 73. The writer in the Athenreum, 
already referred to, has wisely stated that Junius 
must often be judged by contraries, of which this 
is a fair xample. 



Junius the personalities and calumnies of 
the supporters of the Ministry, purchased by 



* Mr. Britton has stated, in his work on Junius, 
that George Chalmers, in an appendix to his 
Supplemental Apology to the Believers in the 
Shakspeare Papers, has examined and confuted 
Macleane s pretensions to the authorship of the 
Mystic Letters" pp. 37, 33, note. This assertion 
is an entire mistake, as Mr. Britton himself admits. 
Mr. Chalmers has not eren mentioned Macleane s 
claims in the work referred to, or in any other 
work. 
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the Government and paid for by the nation, 
were such as to justify tho utmost severity 
of retaliation. 

But though the character of Junius, while 
he himself remains in the shade, may be 
pure and noble, it may assume a different 
aspect when he is identified. Were Lord 
Chatham, or Lord Sackville, or Burke, or 
Sir Philip Francis, to stand forth as Junius, 
his morality would disappear, and his patri 
otism sink into disaffection and disloyalty ; 
and were either Barre or Macleane to be 
honoured with his laurels, we must brand 
them as traitors to the cause which they ad 
vocated, and as men who bartered their ob 
ligations to the community for a mess of 
pottage. 

It is always instructive, and now more 
than ever, to beware of Patriots, to scrutinize 
the pretensions of popular leaders, and to 
estimate the value of their labours. Junius 
was a very moderate reformer, liberal in his 
political views, but hostile to innovation. 
His object was to defend constitutional rights, 
and not to create them. It was " the unim 
paired hereditary freehold" which he strove 
to bcqueathe to posterity. It was the " liberty 
of the press, the palladium of all the civil, 
political, and religious rightsof Englishmen," 
and the right of juries to return a general 
verdict, for which he combated. Had he 
lived in the present day he would neither 
have been a Repealer, nor a Confederate, 
nor a Chartist. He would have hesitated 
even to extend the suffrage till the people 
were fit to exercise it, for he declared that 
both liberty and property would be preca 
rious till the people had acquired sense and 
spirit to defend them. Education and reli 
gious knowledge must precede the extension 
of political privileges. No person is entitled 
to a political right till he has learned how to 
use it ; no man is qualified for a trust till 
he knows how to fulfil it. The lights of the 
subject are not the rights of an individual, 
but the rights of the community ; and he 
who either prostitutes or sells such a birth 
right, dishonours and robs every member of 
the community to whom the same inheritance 
has been bequeathed. 
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WE owe an apology to our readers fur hav 
ing delayed so long to offer them any account 
of this remarkable book. A hope that the 
philosophical world might before this time 
have been favoured by the completion of the 
entire design, regarding the works of Reid, 
of the eminent philosopher by whom this 
edition is introduced, has hitherto induced us 
to postpone any critical account of a produc 
tion which, even in its present unfinished 
state, is the most important contribution to 
the metaphysical literature of Great Britain 
that the nineteenth century has yet witnessed. 

The present publication contains the en 
tire text of Reid. Of the Preface, Notes. 
Dissertations, and Indices, promised in the 
title-page by Sir William Hamilton, only the 
notes, with six of the dissertations, and part 
of a seventh, have as yet appeared. The 
publication of the remaining dissertations, 
with the preface and the indices, is, we hope 
not indefinitely, postponed. Even of the 
matter included in the volume before us, 
however, containing as it does nearly a 
thousand closely printed pages, at least a 
third part is contributed by the living philo 
sopher, and this proportion supplies a very 
inadequate idea of his share of the elaborate 
research, and refined and highly abstract 
thinking, which is comprehended in the book. 

Dr. Reid s philosophical works have long 
been recognised in this country as the type 
and standard of the Philosophy of Scotland, 
and they are now regarded by the most 
thoughtful men of Europe and America as 
constituting a conspicuous land-mark on the 
wide sea of modern speculation. Familiar 
to our academic youth at home, as supplying 
(or the most part the text or outline of the 
discussions in intellectual and moral science 
in the Scottish universities, they have re 
cently been translated into French by M. 
Jouffroy, and made the basis of instruction 
in philosophy in the schools of France. 
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The exposition of the doctrines of Reid, 
and the various ingenious applications of 
them to explain and amend the qualities of 
human character and society, which are 
contained in the works of Mr. Stewart of 
which a slight hut graceful specimen appears 
in this volume, in the " Account, of the Life 
and Writings of Reid" if they have added 
little to the speculative intrepidity of the 
Scottish School, have at least given a diffused 
popularity to the more abstract speculations 
of the elder Scottish philosopher. 

In consequence, probably, of his singularly 
high ideal of what is required in philoso 
phical authorship, the metaphysical writings 
of Sir William Hamilton have hitherto been 
less frequent and copious than his extraordi 
nary attainments demand, or than his wide 
spread reputation might seem to presume. 
Until the appearance of these Notes and Dis 
sertations, his metaphysical and logical doc 
trines were communicated to the world al 
most exclusively through the medium of the 
papers contributed by him, within the last 
twenty years, to the Edinburgh Review ; 
and it ought, perhaps, to be noted as a some 
what remarkable circumstance, that a series 
of anonymous articles in that publication 
established for their author a fame which 
renders his name illustrious among European 
thinkers.* 

The appearance of the works of the Father 
of the Scottish School of Philosophy,! ac 
companied by the biographical memoir of 
him and estimate of his doctrines, by one I 
who was the most distinguished of his imme 
diate disciples, all under the auspices of the 
foremost Scottish philosopher of the present 



* A selection from the series of Review articles 
referred to has been translated into French hy M. 
1 eisse of Paris, and has obtained a high reputation 
among his countrymen. It comprises the four dis 
quisitions on the " Philosophy of the. Absolute, * 
the " Thcori/ of Perception," "Logic," and the 
" Study of Mathematics" Paris, 1840. 

t Though not strictly speaking the founder of 
the Scottish School, Dr. Reid may at least be re 
garded as its first very conspicuous type or repre 
sentative. Dr. Hutchinson, who was appointed to 
the Chair of Morals in Glasgow about 1730, has 
been usually regarded as the person who has given 
occasion, by his prelections and writings, to the 
philosophical activity by which Scotland was dis 
tinguished during the past and the earlier part of 
the present century. Sir W. Hamilton is, how 
ever, inclined to regard, as the real founder of the 
Scottish School, Professor Gerschom Cannichael, 
Hutchinson s immediate predecessor in Glasgow, a 
vigorous thitiker on ethical subjects, and editor of 
Puffendorf 9 treatise, " De. Officio Hominis et 
Civis." Previous to Carmichael, there was, we 
believe, little independent Philosophy in Scotland. 
The " Philosophia Moralis Christiana" of Prin 
cipal Colvill of Edinburgh, for instance, published 
in 1670, is based on the revelation of Scripture or 
theological morality. 



age a publication which thus associates the 
names of Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton is 
an event in the history of our national phi- 
losophy so important, that we cannot longer 
delay, even in the circumstances to which 
we have already referred, formally to advert 
to it in the way of offering a brief account 
of the new matter now connected by Sir 
William Hamilton with the text of Reid. 
Anything like a comprehensive or critical 
estimate of the contributions of these three 
Scottish philosophers to the common stock of 
the world s speculative knowledge, must, 
however, be adjourned by us at least until 
the remaining portion of this work shall ap 
pear. With this express understanding, we 
proceed to offer in the following article a few 
somewhat miscellaneous observations, which 
may tend to foster the preparation of a por 
tion of the public for the independent study 
of a book that cannot fail profoundly to inte 
rest every lover of abstract speculation. 

" That," says Lord Bacon, " will indeed 
dignify and exalt knowledge, if contemplation 
and action may be more nearly and strongly 
conjoined together than they have been ; a 
conjunction like unto that of the two highest 
planets, Saturn the planet of rest and con 
templation, and Jupiter the planet of civil 
society and action." This favourite doctrine 
and simile of Bacon, so fitting and urgent in 
an age whose retrospect was the centuries 
of scholastic speculation, is not less fitting 
and urgent, although in an opposite appli 
cation, to the age and country in which we 
live. If the author of the " Advancement, of 
Learning" proclaimed it in order to revive 
and to associate with philosophy external 
activity, philosophers may proclaim it now 
in order to revive and associate with action 
elevated contemplation. Although in these 
Dissertations there is an apparent, there is 
not, we think, a real variance with the doc 
trine of Bacon, for there is probably all that 
the principle of the division of intellectual 
labour will permit a single mind, of exclu 
sive tendencies, to offer towards the creation 
of a spirit of contemplative activity. 

Perhaps the quality of a general kind that 
is most impressive in the aspect of Sir Wil 
liam Hamilton s portion of this volume is the 
singular purity of its speculative character, 
and the exclusively speculative ends which 
the author seems to have aimed at in his 
compositions. The phenomenon here exhi 
bited of an immense mass of wonderfully 
subtile logical distinctions, and profound 
metaphysical principles, produced and col 
lected apparently by means of the energy of 
a love of thinking for its own sake, and a 
love of truth without regard to any of its 
nearer or more remote applications, is one 
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which cannot fail to impress any intelligent 
observer of our British literature, were it 
only in virtue of its present novelty, in this 
age of extraordinary outward bustle, and in 
this island whose inhabitants are noted for 
the extremely palpable and concrete charac 
ter of the objects that induce them to think 
and act. The many natural motives, dis 
tinct from the love of knowledge on its own 
account, that incline men to seek for truth, 
together with the various acquired tendencies 
having the same direction, which are fos 
tered by the complicated social relations of 
this conventional age, and its alleged narrow 
and utilitarian principles of action, have 
failed to conquer, or (we refer to this pub 
lication) even visibly to affect at least one 
mind, by inducing any diversion of its power 
from some of the loftiest regions of human 
speculation. 

It would be difficult to select from the 
whole range of English literature, a work so 
distinguished in respect to these qualities. 
As regards the proportion of abstract specu 
lation, and the rigorous deduction of endless 
syllogisms, perhaps some of the works of 
Hobbes, and the earlier philosophical pro 
ductions of Hume, approach most nearly to 
the dissertations of Sir William Hamilton. 
To these we may add the metaphysico-tbco- 
logical writings of Dr. Samuel Clarke, and 
those of Jonathan Edwards, the great Calvin- 
istic metaphysician of North America. But 
while the thought that is presented to us in 
the works of these philosophers resembles 
that which is contained in the Notes and 
Dissertations in its highly abstract charac 
ter, in the iron logic of its connexions, and in 
the pervading traces of a strongly developed 
scientific faculty, there is evidence that other 
motives to intellectual exertion have united 
with the love of science on its own account 
in fostering the spirit which incited them to 
labour. Political motives influenced Hobbes. 
A love of fame and probably of paradox, not 
to speak of sentiments of frugality, and a 
desire for worldly independence, seem to 
have been considerable incitements of intel 
lect in the case of Hume. A moral regard 
for those truths which are the bulwarks of 
religion and duty, roused the metaphysical 
genius of Clarke in their defence. In Ed 
wards, the gratification of the logical faculty, 
by the attainment of a regularly developed, 
comprehensive, and exhaustive body of sci 
ence, was entirely subordinate to the grati 
fication of the religious principle, through 
means of the conciliation of the theory of 
human activity and responsibility, with the 
more awful and mysterious doctrines of the 
Christian revelation. 

It is desirable for the sake of the common 



good, that society should in each generation 
possess at least a few men in whom the habit 
of speculation, and the love of speculative 
completeness, and order, and consistency 
with the most comprehensive forms of the 
human intellect, have gained, on their own 
account, a very predominant place among 
the motives which keep the mind in a state 
of activity. And although a desire for 
knowledge is a common profession, it cannot 
be doubted that this sort of mental develop 
ment is really of extremely rare occurrence. 
" The abstract love of truth," it has been 
well said, " is a principle with those only 
who have made it their study, who have ap 
plied themselves to the pursuit of some art 
or science in which the intellect is severely 
tasked, and learns by habit to take a pride 
in, and set a just value on its conclusions. 
To have a disinterested regard for truth, the 
mind must have contemplated it in abstract 
and remote questions, whereas the ignorant 
and vulgar are conversant only with those 
tilings in which their own interests are con 
cerned. All their interests are local, per- 
sonal, and consequently gross and selfish." 
In a word, men usually attend to those frag 
ments of truth, or of mingled truth and error, 
which are needed to aid them in the attain 
ment of their own ends, and these ends vary 
with the character or predominant inclina 
tions to action of individual men. Their 
knowledge consequently is artistic rather 
than scientific. The disinterested love of 
science and philosophy is a counterpoise 
upon the tendency of less elevated minds, to 
pervert the very meaning of the word truth, 
and to assume that those opinions which are 
or which seem best adapted to gratify some 
other active principle of the mind, subordi 
nate to, or at least quite distinct from, the 
desire for speculative activity, are to be re 
ceived as a standard of belief. 

As human nature and society are consti 
tuted, it is, however, well that instances of an 
exclusive development of the faculty for 
abstract or highly generalized science are 
few. A rigorous separation of the specula 
tive from the practical, is apt by causing a 
disruption of the complex nature of man,to in 
fuse the spirit of scepticism into the operations 
of the understanding, and to occasion weak 
ness and vacillation in the conduct of life. 
The Creator of the human mind has inserted 
into it numerous and various principles of 
action, which are besides usually fused to 
gether in practice. The search for specula 
tive truth is in all common minds conducted 
in subordination to, and in all minds should 
be conducted in harmony with the law of 
mixed motives. The statesman is impelled 
by political as well as by logical necessity 
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to know and practise the theory of civil if at all, influenced by the operations of the 
or ecclesiastical government. The devout understanding. The moving worl 1 of hu- 
theologian searches inspired books under the man beings often does not coincide with the 
constraint of the Christian motives, and from hypotheses of human reasoning, while there 
a conscientious impulse which attracts him exists in it much that cannot fail to be over- 
with special ardour to that region of know- looked by the man of mere contemplation, 
ledge. The practical man, in the common His dreams are thus broken from time to 
commerce of daily life, over whom a love time, by unexpected collisions with living 
for the scientific kind of knowledge has little society, and by contact with modes of cha- 
if any influence, seeks only for those frag- racter which his speculations had not pre- 
ments of information which may enable him pared him to expect. 

to find his way, through the complicated but It may be added that, except in the high- 
very subordinate details, that are required est order of minds, this excessive develop- 
for his worldly business or pleasure, towards ment of the scientific faculty this truth 
those results which are fitted to gratify his seeking, only for the sake of knowing truth 
love of power, or money, or fame, and to as such, and with little or no extra tendency 
meet the emergencies of his professional to the knowledge of particular departments 
pursuit. For the attainment of most of the of truth is apt to leave uncultivated an 
ends of life, artistic rather than scientific order of sentiments which, "in the best men, 
knowledge is necessary, and no individual is are always mingled with philosophical specu- 
more likely to be subject to irresolution and lation. The motives of religion and duty, 
exposed to illusion than he from whose mind which find their highest appropriate stimulus 
all the blind and irrational principles of in the department of truth which regards 
action, which are meant to supplement rea- God and our relations to him, ought not to be 
son, have been extracted, by the power of separated from a love for abstract truth. But, 
the habit of philosophizing, and who submits on the other hand, it is possible to speculate 
to the influence only of motives which are without any impulse from the conscience, 
regulated by pure intelligence. Without and to find materials of science, among the 
the gravitation of forces such as those we objects of religious faith, which pervade the 
have indicated, the spirit of unmixed specu- whole region of the higher philosophy, with- 
lation would (unless in the case of a genius of out forming the habit of converting the sci- 
extraordinary strength) quit its hold of the entific knowledge into practice. An habitu- 
lower and more palpable departments of uni- al employment, merely as the ministers of 
versal knowledge, and find sufficient occupa- pure speculation, of those objects which, of 
tion among the most abstract and general all others, are most fitted to alter the cha- 
relations of things. Contemplating the frame- racter for good, is appropriately punished in 
work which contains knowledge more than the agonies of religious scepticism, 
the knowledge which the frame-work con- Another general characteristic of these 
tains, the mind is apt to lose a direct notes and dissertations, hardly less remarka- 
acquaintance with the actual and the indi- ble than the one which has supplied a text 
vidual, in the splendid theory of the possible, for the observations contained in the pre- 
The world of speculative reason differs ceding paragraphs, is the enormous accu- 
from the actual world of living men, for man, mulation of the materials of exact learning 
as he is, differs from man as he ought to and historical research which they contain, 
be. Philosophical theories are the nourish- J Sir William Hamilton has long possessed a 
ment of the purely rational principle; but; European reputation for extraordinary eru- 
they tend, unless the influence is counter- dition. The evidences of his varied and ac- 
acted by strength of mind, and an attentive curate reading which this volume contains 
experience of the infinite variety of the_ex- are not confined to one province of litera 
ture, although they are of course especially 
conspicuous in all that is in any way with 
in the margin of the history of philosophy, 
and particularly of the speculations of the 
Peripatetics, the Schoolmen, and the modern 



isting modifications of the instincts, affec 
tions, and other irrational causes of action, 
to deaden, or at least to distort, the keen per 
ception of the common mechanism of man s 
practical nature ; and they may in this way 



expose the retired student of abstract meta- 1 Germans. No preceding British philoso- 
physics, like the astronomer of Rasselas who pher, with whose writings we are at all ac- 
fancied that he ruled the stars, to the influ- j quainted, makes any approach to the extent 
ence of ludicrous, or even of dangerous illu- and minuteness of this sort of knowledge by 
sions, in the conduct of life, and in inter- which these pages are characterized. In- 
course with living men. The machinery of deed, with the exception of Bacon and Cud- 
society is regulated in a great measure by worth, in the seventeenth century, and 
habits and desires, that are only indirectly, Stewart and Sir James Mackintosh, in the 
VOL. i. 6 
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nineteenth, our more distinguished metaphy 
sicians and moralists have been conspicu 
ously deficient in this important accomplish 
ment. Locke, Butler, Hume, and Reid, 
made no pretensions to a complete and exact 
acquaintance with the history of speculation. 

Reading is valuable to the philosopher 
chiefly as one means for exciting his own j 
power of thinking. Only a few minds, how- : 
ever, possess sufficient independent force to 
convert what they read into a source of in 
tellectual nourishment; and even great 
intellects have been averse from an exten 
sive acquaintance with books, from an ap 
prehension of their tendency to fetter the 
independent working of the mental faculties. 
" If I had read as much as other men, I had 
been as ignorant as they," is a well known 
and memorable saying of Hobbes. But in 
these Dissertations the vigour of original i 
speculation is preserved arnid a boundless 
accumulation of materials collected out of 
what is contained in books. Leibnitz and 
Sir William Hamilton are to be noted among 
modern philosophers for the mental strength ! 
which can unite extraordinary reading with , 
a ceaseless energy of thinking. But the 
mind of the German philosopher is perhaps , 
more ready, by a species of mental chemis- j 
try, to fuse among the productions of its 
own intelligence, as the elements of a new j 
and distinctive creation, the materials that I 
are thus presented to it ; while in the writ- 1 
ings of the Scottish philosopher, the trea- 1 
sures of learned research are oftener permit- j 
ted to remain in mechanical juxtaposition with j 
the results of his own intellectual activity, I 
in which they are, as it were, visibly imbed- | 
ded like the fossil remains of a stratum of 
geology. 

In both the qualities to which we have re- j 
ferred, as generally characteristic of this | 
recent contribution to our philosophical lite 
rature, there is a remarkable deficiency in ! 
the current publications in Great Britain, j 
Our literature indicates, for the most part, 
little exact acquaintance with the ancient or : 
contemporary doctrines which it attempts to | 
criticise; and original speculation is almost 
unknown. Vague doctrines, assumed to be 
the productions of recent German thinking, 
supply its nourishment to the greater part of 
the philosophical rnind of this country. 
Glimpses of Germany engaged in specula 
tion are, however, no substitute for original 
thought about matters such as those on 
which the Germans in these times, and Reid, 
Locke, and Bacon in Britain, in other times, 
have displayed the highest qualities of intel 
lect. If these specimens, by Sir William 
Hamilton, of what historical knowledge of 
opinion really is, incite some men to an ex 



act study of the books of foreign countries 
and of former generations, they are also 
fitted to rouse the still more dormant spirit 
that seeks direct and independent intellectu 
al contact with the real problems themselves, 
which have afforded nourishment to the high 
philosophy of the great thinkers of other 
ages. It is not the repetition of a faint echo 
from Germany or France that constitutes 
the substance of what is contained in the im 
mortal works of the British philosophers 
whom we have named, who created for us 
a national philosophy, with certain invalua 
ble characteristics peculiarly its own. But 
a chasm intervenes between their age and 
ours. Notwithstanding symptoms of a re 
vived attention to certain metaphysical ques 
tions, often vaguely enough apprehended, it 
remains true, that during this generation 
there is hardly any trace in this island of 
profound and exact thought respecting those 
abstract topics which are implied in the dis 
cussion of the first principles of knowledge. 
Our repose from effort in the direction of 
philosophy is now interrupted by this vo 
lume, which seasonably presents to us the 
written results of the life-labours of a saga 
cious and truly Scottish mind, in the compa 
ny of fragments which offer a tolerable indi 
cation of the more important principles of 
the Scoto-German philosophy of the great 
living thinker, by whom the doctrines of 
Reid have been rendered more refined and 
definite, and his basis of philosophy made 
more comprehensive. 

There is one other characteristic of these 
Notes and Dissertations to which we can only 
refer, although it deserves a copious discus 
sion, and may, we hope, receive for itself a 
place among the principal objects of the re 
gard of some earnest and thoughtful mind. 
We mean the peculiar nomenclature and 
terminology, and indeed the general texture 
of the language in which Sir William Ham 
ilton s speculations are presented. A de 
fect of precision and permanence in that 
whole portion of language which relates to 
what is not to be classed among the objects 
of our senses, is an old and often repeated 
complaint. Now, in respect of precision, 
and clearness, and adaptation to the peculi 
arities of the manner of thinking which it 
is meant to represent, and especially to the 
exhaustive conveyance of condensed results 
of thought, the style of these Notes and Dis 
sertations appears to us unequalled by that 
of any English treatise in philosophy. It is 
an especial contrast to Locke, whose vague 
ness and variation in the use of scientific 
words has occasioned a large proportion of 
the thought and discussion that have been 
expended on his opinions. Here, on the 
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other hand, the matter to be represented by 
the terms is rigidly appropriated to them ; 
and if the ratiocination in which they are in 
cluded sometimes appears to imply a mere 
involution and evolution of the signification 
of a series of names, it is all the more re 
markable, in such absence of argument 
about things, to observe the accuracy with 
which a precise meaning is preserved in as 
sociation with each name. 

These important ends are no doubt se 
cured only by means of great sacrifices. 
The nicely manufactured terminology and 
sentences, so charged with meaning when 
used by the manufacturer, are treasures for 
the feebler minds who can study that philoso 
phy only which consists in the ability to 
make a noise with uncommon and imposing 
words. It may be doubted, too, whether the 
resources of our good old native English, 
with its agreeable suggestions of common or 
less abstract objects, have been rendered so 
available as they might have been, with a 
view to the more general diffusion of the 
doctrines, and the increase of their influence 
as means for modifying the public mind. 
But on this question we cannot now enter. 
When it is considered that the abuse of 
words has hitherto been among the most pro 
ductive of all the causes that have indirectly 
contributed to the formation of philosophical 
literature in general, and of abstract contro 
versy and discussion in particular, it must be 
evident that the theory and the use of the 
proper signs for the statement and most 
effective circulation of philosophical ideas, is 
the theme for a volume and not for a para 
graph an appropriate task for the labour of 
a life, and not one which can be disposed of 
in an episode to an article of a periodical 
review. 

It may readily be concluded that the 
qualities to which we have referred are on 
the whole unfavourable to the popularity, 
and (in many cases) to the intelligibility of 
these Notes and Dissertations, among ge 
neral readers. Such condensed results of 
the highest generalization, and jets of thought 
cast forth without the amplification and or 
nament of popular eloquence, and with little 
reference to any of their various possible 
applications, are ill-fitted to coalesce with 
the prevailing mental habits. Most men 
are unwilling to consent to grope their way 
in the lowest depths of intellectual abstrac 
tion, where the light of evidence is hardly 
sufficient for steady progress, and where 
they must ever be on their guard against 
the illusion of vague formulas, susceptible 
of almost any meaning, which occasion that 
dangerous collapse of the mind upon itself, 
that is often experienced after an intense 



effort of thinking with scanty materials 
about which to think. There seems to be 
an intellectual necessity that, in the present 
age of unscholastic and ill-disciplined philo 
sophical taste, this remarkable addition to 
our literature shall slowly, if at all, find 
direct admission for its doctrines, possess 
ing, as it does, a selection and arrangement 
of words unsurpassed among the books of 
the English language for precision and con 
sistency a formal clearness and distinct 
ness of method a singular incapacity to 
rest contented with a partial or isolated 
view of any great doctrine a depth of 
thought and a refinement of distinction, the 
very apprehension of which implies the ex 
ercise of mental functions hardly ever in 
these times called into action, and a copi 
ousness of pure argument unrelieved by 
those lighter graces and ornaments of fancy 
which are usually needed to seduce men to 
an exertion of the higher powers of mind. 
Even students of speculative science may 
confess the existence of a wish that, amid 
themes so ennobling and kindred with the 
most suitable objects of imaginative emo 
tion, the metaphysician had given occa 
sional vent, through the mass of subtile dis 
tinctions and profound principles, and the 
accumulation of passages extracted from 
his stores of unequalled reading, to the liv 
ing copious eloquence of which such themes 
are susceptible, and in which the literature 
of philosophy supplies so many illustrious 
examples. The gorgeous imagery of Bacon 
has done much to illuminate the ages that 
followed him with the light of his great doc 
trines, and his exquisite adaptations to phi 
losophical purposes of the " winged words" 
of common language, have helped to waft 
his philosophy down the stream of time. 

We must now, however, refer more par 
ticularly to the materials proper to philoso 
phy itself that are contained in the work 
which has occasioned the preceding re 
marks. 

Though somowhat an excrescence upon 
the discussion of metaphysical topics, we 
cannot dismiss without some notice the 
ninety pages of the " Life and Letters of 
Reid," which occupy the opening part of 
the volume, and which, introducing us as 
they do to the genius and peculiarities of 
an individual man, and associating these 
with the exercises of abstract speculation, 
may prove to many readers not the least 
interesting section of its contents. 

The letters addressed by Reid to several 
of his distinguished contemporaries, form 
the most important supplementary matter 
appended by Sir William Hamilton to the 
biography by Stewart. Nearly all of this 
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correspondence may be included in three 
parcels (1.) Thirteen letters, written by 
Reid during the first six years after his re 
moval from Aberdeen to Glasgow, to Drs. 
A. and D. Skene, physicians in Aberdeen. 
These interesting documents were furnished 
by Mr. Thomson of Banchory, and have 
not before been published. They contain 
some amusing pictures of Glasgow Univer 
sity in the last century, and " afford what 
was perhaps wanting to Mr. Stewart s por 
traiture of Reid they show us the philoso 
pher in all the unaffected simplicity of his 
character, and as he appeared to his friends 
in the familiar intercourse of ordinary life." 
(2.) Nine letters addressed to Lord Kames, 
and already published in Lord Woodhouse- 
lee s memoirs of that philosopher. These 
afford some suggestive thoughts on what we 
may style the metaphysics of physical 
science. This and the former body of let 
ters, also illustrate Reid s intelligent inter 
est in the sciences of external nature, such 
as chemistry and mechanics, on their own 
account. (3.) A selection from upwards 
of twenty of Reid s letters to his kinsman, 
the late Dr. James Gregory, Professor of 
the Practice of Medicine in the University 
of Edinburgh. Of these the most curious 
parts relate to the controversy on free-will, 
and to the theory of causation. 

Stewart s " Account of the Life and Writ 



vale of Dee. As the favourite residen.ce of 
Reid himself, and of his friends Campbell, 
Gerard, and Beattie, the town and neigh 
bourhood of Aberdeen may be regarded as 
classic ground in reference to the philoso 
phy of Scotland. 

The early youth of the philosopher does 
not seem to have given remarkable promise 
of the eminence which he afterwards reach 
ed, but his love for an academic life was 
soon indicated and probably increased by 
his more than usually protracted residence 
at Marischal College, and by his subse 
quent visits to the more splendid academical 
establishments of England. For fifteen 
years he was the pastor of the remote rural 
parish of New Machar, where, according to 
Mr. Stewart, " the greater part of his time 
was spent in the most intense study ; more 
particularly in a careful examination of the 
laws of external perception, and of the other 
principles which form the groundwork of 
human knowledge." Gardening and botany 
were the chief relaxations of the meditative 
country clergyman. In 1752, he was elect 
ed professor of philosophy in King s Col 
lege, Aberdeen, where he found the oppor 
tunity to mature his doctrines, and to test 
them in a course of active public instruc- 
| tion, at the same time that he was one of 
j the founders and leaders of a Literary So- 
i ciety which then rendered Aberdeen a focus 



ings of Reid," is a work so well known to of Scottish intellects. From King s Col- 
most of those in this country who are even lege Reid was, in 1764, removed to the 
moderately versed in the history of recent chair of Morals in Glasgow, which he occu- 
philosophy, that we need hardly occupy our pied actively for nearly twenty years, after 
readers upon anything like an abstract of which, until his death in 1796, he was en- 
its contents. A life of which the greater ; ~ ; ~~ f ~" * u ~ ~~~ ~".&gt; -M-U 

part was passed in the humble but agree 
able seclusion of academical office succes 
sively in two Scottish provincial universi 
ties, cannot be expected to offer incident for 
the gratification of the lovers of brilliant ex 
ternal adventure, and must derive its inter 
est from the peculiarities of the mental phe 
nomena which it manifests, and the circum 
stances by which these were called forth, 
or amid which they struggled into action. 
Himself born in the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, Dr. Reid s ancestors 
by the father s side were for generations 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, in the 
parishes of Banchory Ternan in Aberdeen- 
shire and Strachan in Kincardineshire, and 
some of them were not unknown in the 
world of letters. By his mother he was 
connected with the most illustrious of the 
Scottish hereditary aristocracy of talent 
the renowned family of Gregory. The name 
of Reid, and the associations connected with 
his family, may thus increase the interest 
of the thoughtful traveller in the beautiful now for the first time collected in this edition. 



ged in preparing for the press and pub 
lishing his final and more elaborate trea 
tises, in a serene old age, eminently cha 
racteristic of the long term of cheerful medi 
tative industry, and the habits of integrity 
and self-control which had marked his life.* 

The Scottish Philosophy of Dr. Reid, and 
the Scoto-German Philosophy of Sir Wil 
liam Hamilton, constitute together an im 
portant stage in the great revolution which 
metaphysical science has been undergoing 



* It may be noted that (except the Tract on 
" Quantity" which was published in 174S) Reid s 
first work, " Jin Inquiry into the Human Mind 
on the Principles of Common Sense," appeared 
in 1764, in his fifty-fourth year. It was followed 
in 1774 by a " Brief Account of Aristotle s Logic" 
which originally appeared in the second volume of 
Lord Kames " Sketches of the History of Man." 
Reid s " Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man" were published in 1785, and those on the 
" Moral Powers of Man," in 1788. These trea 
tises, along with a " Statistical Account of the 
University of Glasgow" published in 1799, three 
years after his death, are the " Works of Reid," 
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since the age of Des Cartes, and as such 
they occupy an important historical place in 
modern philosophy. A few sentences of 
explanation may illustrate this. 

Des Cartes is an influential and promi 
nent person in the succession of great think 
ers, chiefly because he was a thorough 
going doubter, who, hy means of his doubts, 
got rid of a huge accumulation of proposi 
tions, assumed on authority to be true, the 
intellectual division, generalization, and ar 
gumentation of the contents of which formed 
the materiel of the preceding or scholastic 
epoch of philosophy. The Cartesian scep 
ticism raked up the foundations of things, 
and during the lifetime of the philosopher 
himself, as well as since, it has commu 
nicated a corresponding impulse to medita 
tive minds by whom his works have been 
studied. Des Cartes doubted in order to 
believe and know. From the foundation 
down to which his doubts conducted him he 
attempted to rear a comprehensive theory 
of knowledge. But the reconstructive has 
exerted small influence compared to the 
destructive part of his teaching, and it is 
mainly through the operation of the latter 
element that a revolution in the manner of 
thinking regarding the first principles of 
every sort of knowledge is the permanent 
result of his labours. 

The period of the history of human thought 
that has intervened since Des Cartes is filled 
by a series of more or less imperfect recon 
structions of philosophy, i. e. of the ulti 
mate theory of knowledge, out of the confu 
sion consequent upon the sceptical method 
of the French philosopher. The attempt of 
Locke, in the " Essay concerning Human 
Understanding" is the first of prominent 
historical importance. That great work is 
still properly an unfinished one. The meta 
physical thinking of the last century and a 
half has been employed in working out the 
problem suggested in it, which the author 
himself had, however, carried a long way 
towards a satisfactory solution. The name 
of Locke, associated with the names of 
Clarke and Butler, distinguishes the close 
of the seventeenth and the commencement 
of the eighteenth century as the Augustan 
era of metaphysical science in the southern 
division of the island. 

The imperfection or one-sidedness of 
Locke s philosophy, as regards the expres 
sion of its fundamental principles, was ex 
hibited, in what is virtually the form of a 
reditctio ad absurdum, by David Hume, in 
his " Treatise, of Human Nature" where, 
on the principles of Locke, all knowledge 
is reduced to a succession of phenomena, 
while permanent existence and philosophy 



are proved to imply a tissue of contradic 
tions. 

The philosophical doubts of Hume occa 
sioned another independent effort to find the 
theory of knowledge. A conservative re 
action, against the universal scepticism 
which he had extracted from the doctrine of 
Locke, was manifested almost contempo 
raneously in Scotland by Thomas Reid, and 
in Germany by Immanuel Kant in Scot 
land with a tendency to what is practical 
and palpable, and in Germany to idealism 
and pantheism. 

The epoch of Reid and Kant is distin 
guished by making the original structure of 
human intelligence a principal object of scien 
tific attention. Each philosopher sought to 
find in that quarter a refuge from scepti 
cism, and the only possible ultimate expla 
nation of knowledge. Reid, on the induc 
tive method of Bacon, systematically col 
lected, under the name of " principles of 
common sense," those inexplicable beliefs, 
or original living faculties, which must be 
assumed in all knowledge. His doctrine is 
formed by means of a reflex attention to 
that common sense which is spontaneously 
exercised by the many. Kant, assuming the 
famous test of necessity as the basis of his 
critical investigation, demonstrated the ori 
ginality of many of those notions which 
Hume had rendered up as the illusions of a 
universe of mere phenomena. He thus ex 
hibited a theory of subjective knowledge, 
seemingly self-consistent and permanent ; 
while Reid exhibited those beliefs which are 
the security, if not the explanation, of all 
knowledge, subjective and objective. Both 
supplemented Locke. The " Essay con 
cerning Human Understanding" had fur 
nished an important analysis of what is con 
tributed to our knowledge by experience, 
marked by the freshness of an independent 
thinker, who subjects old assumptions to a 
renewed act of careful observation. But in 
his desire to find, by means of induction, the 
limits within which the human mind may be 
advantageously occupied, Locke had omit 
ted to examine critically the original struc 
ture of intellect that is implied in the ability 
to gain such experimental knowledge as he 
had noted and analysed in his survey of the 
mind and its stores. The schools of Reid and 
Kant have given the prominence, which 
Locke neglected to assign, to this object of 
investigation in the prosecution of the theory 
of knowledge. The common sense of Reid 
is the object of Scottish inductive investiga 
tion ; the categories of Kant of German for 
mal criticism. 

The philosophy of Sir William Hamil 
ton is to a large extent a fusion of the spirit 
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and doctrines of Reid and Kant, 
an independent arid highly speculative mine 
and adapted to the stage in the progress of 
the theory of knowledge which follows the 
last seventy years of German thinking. 
The philosophy of Reid was pointed against 
a scepticism that, as we shall afterwards 
show, was the result of representationalist 
experimentalism. The philosophy of Sir 
William Hamilton is fitted besides this to 
meet the virtual scepticism of the German 
absolutists, by a demonstration of the neces 
sary limitation of all possible human know 
ledge to what is relative and conditional. 
The old Scottish philosophy maintained, 
against those who deny that science is possi 
ble, the existence of a body of vital beliefs, 
which are sufficient to infuse reality into our 
knowledge. The new Scottish philosophy 
uses the original beliefs and notions of the 
mind, at once against the sceptics, and 
against the philosophers who arrogate to man 
a knowledge of the infinite and the absolute. 
In the eighteenth century the citadel of hu 
man knowledge, and the ultimate founda 
tion of human action, was assailed by Hume, 
on the principles taught by Locke and 
adorned by Berkeley. In the nineteenth cen 
tury the assault is conducted by Schelling, 
Hegel, and the Continental transcendentalists, 
on principles suggested by Kant and Fichte. 
These notes and dissertations are a refine 
ment of our older national philosophy, and 
an expansion of its basis, fitted to adapt its 
doctrines to the rational defence of the know 
ledge that is gained by man, in his progress 
of inductive research along that via media 
between Pyrrhonism and Transcendentalism 
extremes that virtually meet which alone 
is opened to him during his sojourn on this 
"isthmus of a middle state." 

But we must be more defined in our ac 
count of this stage in the Cartesian revolu 
tion. For this purpose three central ideas 
of the new Scottish Philosophy of Sir Wil 
liam Hamilton, selected from a host of 
others, presented in these notes and disser 
tations, which with their text embrace pro 
blems in the whole circle of the sciences of 
metaphysics, logic, and morals, may be em 
ployed as the basis of the remaining part of 
this Article. 

I. The theory of Common Sense, regarded 
as at once supporting and limiting human 
knowledge, which is developed in the first 
and most extended of the dissertations, and 
suggested in various of the footnotes through 
out the work. 

II. The theory of immediate or conscious 
external Perception expounded in the four 
dissertations on " preservative and represen 
tative knowledge ;" on " the various theories 



I of external perception ;" " on the distinction 
of the primary and secondary qualities of 
matter;" and on "perception proper and 
sensation proper." It is also referred to in 
he footnotes, especially those on the " In 
quiry," and the second of the " Essays" on 
the intellectual powers. 

III. The germs or scintillations of a theory 
of Free-will, or responsible agency, which 
are contained in the footnotes on Reid s es 
say on " the Liberty of moral agents. " * 

The characteristic distinction and pro 
fessed aim of the old Scottish philosophy is, 
as we have seen, the refutation of Hume s 
scepticism, and the recovery of the first prin 
ciples of knowledge out of the ruin which it 
had occasioned. Dr. Reid himself, in an 
often quoted passage of one of his letters to 
Dr. Gregory, asserts indeed that his peculiar 
merit lies " in having called in question the 
common theory of ideas or images in the 
mind being the only objects of thought." 
But the two statements are not opposed, and 
it may be interesting to some of our readers 
to have the opportunity of reflecting upon 
their coincidence. The course of thought 
along which we propose to conduct them 
with a view to afford this opportunity, as it 
implies an intelligent apprehension of the 
Scottish refutation of philosophical scepti 
cism, may also suggest in its progress some 
important questions regarding the value of a 
philosophical vindication and explanation of 
human knowledge in general, and the influ 
ence of such treatment of it upon the estab 
lishment and extension of particular depart 
ments of science, and especially of that 






* Materials sufficient to suggest thoughts for a 
separate article may be found in the notes on Reid s 
" Brief Jlccount of Aristotle s Logic," which are 
remarkable for the severe precision and accuracy 
of the notices they contain, of the nature and pro 
vince of the science which may be designated 
Formal Logic, or the theory of the laws of thought 
regarded in abstraction from the things about 
which thought may be exercised. Here Sir W. 
Hamilton differs, in his estimate of the Aristote 
lian doctrine, from the older Scottish school 
especially Campbell, Stewart, and Brown and 
indeed from the general current of opinion in 
Scotland on this subject from the Reformation 
downwards. The Peripatetic doctrines were dis 
lodged in a great measure from their place of au 
thority in our Universities by Andrew Melville, 
and the Ramist logic was in his time introduced 
into Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Edinburgh. Al 
though the popularity of Ramus soon declined, 
Aristotle has never since recovered his former in 
fluence in this country See M Crie s " Life of 
Melvill?" vol. ii. ch". 12. In Germany the for 
tune of Aristotle has been different, and the logic 
al treatises of the Kantian school should be con 
sulted in connexion with the notes on Reid, to as 
sist the apprehension of the limits and develop 
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science which regards man in his most 
sacred relation. 

The philosophical tendency may be po 
pularly described as the question-putting 
tendency. Of every ascertained or alleged 
fact philosophy seeks the explanation. Sci 
ence is a species of knowledge. The scien 
tific kind of knowledge includes the pos 
session of a precise and comprehensive 
acquaintance with its particular objects, and 
their relations. Thus we are said to know 
the solar system scientifically, because we 
can allege the law of gravitation in explana 
tion of the various mechanical phenomena 
which are thereby connected. Other portions 
of our physical knowledge approach more 
or less nearly to the dignity of scientific, in 
proportion as their parts are joined in the tie 
of defined relations which, as the first prin 
ciples of the science, at once unite and ex 
plain them. 

But such explanations as those that are 
supplied even by the most advanced of our 
physical sciences are evidently incomplete, 
and the knowledge which they convey 
can hardly be styled philosophical. The 
last answers they afford to us only suggest 
more questions. Gravitation itself, for in 
stance, or polarity, or electricity, need still 
to bs accounted for, in order to satisfy philo 
sophy, and explanations of them, if obtained, 
are only steps on the road of an infinite re 
gress of analogous questions. But as an 
infinite number of receding explanations is 
in itself an absurdity, and at variance with the 
limitation of the human understanding, there 
must be some point into which the answers 
shall finally converge. That ultimate point 
must be admitted to be the original structure 
of the mind of man. 

What we have illustrated of physical in 
duction holds good also of the results of de 
duction. Every explanation must rest on 
the inexplicable, and every demonstration 
must rest on the indemonstrable, while the 
last alleged inexplicable and indemonstrable 
belief is an instinct of human nature. 

If all the sciences must thus converge in 
first principles of which the only possible 
explanation is a statement of our own ori 
ginal mental structure, that structure itself 
may, it is evident, be made an object of the 
question-putting tendency. Though we can 
not transcend our original notions and be 
liefs we may at least collect or criticise them. 
Those ultimate faiths, which cannot them 
selves be theorized, may be made the ob 
jects of metaphysical contemplation, as the 
mysterious foundation of human knowledge, 
and thus, as Mr. Hume profoundly remarks, 
"the most perfect philosophy of the natural 
kind only staves off our ignorance a little 



longer, as perhaps the most perfect philoso 
phy of the moral or metaphysical kind 
serves only to discover larger portions of it." 

Questions regarding the nature and num 
ber of the ultimate answers that can be 
given to the principle in man which sug 
gests questions, are not likely to be put in 
the infancy of the human understanding, al 
though answers to them are craved by the 
developed faculties of knowledge. The ac 
count of the manner in which these in 
quiries were fairly raised in modern times, 
is a remarkable chapter in the history of the 
mind of man and of philosophy, which we 
now proceed to sketch. 

The modern metaphysical controversy 
with scepticism has turned upon the preva 
lent doctrine with regard to what is the im 
mediate object of knowledge a very curi 
ous part of the general theory of the intel 
lect. An acquaintance even with the works 
of Dr. Reid is sufficient to render the reader 
familiar with the fact of the very general 
reception, previous to the time of that philo 
sopher, of the doctrine of representative 
images or ideas, to account for all know 
ledge, except that which we have of our 
own mental operations, of which last it was 
usually granted that we are directly con 
scious. Mind, it was supposed, can be con 
scious only of itself, and the hypothesis of a 
representative knowledge was invented to 
explain the phenomenon which theorists 
regard as the grand difficulty of intellectual 
psychology of a conscious intelligence, a 
large part of whose knowledge is not exclu 
sively self-contained.* 

The hypothesis of mental representations, 
distinct at once from the percipient mind and 
from the object perceived, seems to have 
been, in some form or other, a very common 
one previous to the publication of Reid s 
philosophical treatises ; although Des Car 
tes, Arnauld, and most of the Cartesians, 
Leibnitz, and probably Locke, understood 
by mental ideas, only modes of the mind it 
self in their representative capacity. The 
ideas assailed by Reid were, however, enti 
ties distinct from the act of perception, and 
they were employed to account for our 
knowledge of the material world, and for 



* We refer the reader to Reid s essay on Exter 
nal Perception, and to Sir W. Hamilton s disser 
tation on the Various Theories of Perception, for 
copious illustrations of the prodigious activity of 
thought and invention in different ages, in creat 
ing varieties of the representative hypothesis, and 
we would especially ask attention to the distinction, 
explained in the dissertation, between the cruder 
or more palpable, and the more refined theory of 
representation between egoistical and non-ego 
istical idealism. 
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the phenomena of memory, imagination, 
and reasoning. These intellectual pheno 
mena were supposed to have become more 
intelligible when on the basis of self-know 
ledge, and without any critical account of 
what other notions and beliefs are implied in 
the ability to observe, experiment, remem 
ber, and compare the existence of such 
representative images was assumed by the 
philosopher, in working his theory of know 
ledge from within the region of the mind 
outwards, to independent and permanent 
realities. 

The inadequacy of this supposed intellec 
tual machinery to afford an ultimate expla 
nation of knowledge is manifest, especially 
in two respects. 1. In its opposition to the 
belief that has been inserted in the structure 
of our mental constitution, that we have a 
direct, knowledge of the qualities of matter 
this hypothesis regarding the understand 
ing as in immediate connexion only with 
what is representative of these qualities. 
2. It is implied that the philosophers who 
maintain this doctrine, thereby overlook the 
need, or at least superficially perform the 
process of a comprehensive inductive exa 
mination of the first principles of knowledge 
and belief, apart from which no real pro 
gress can be made towards the philosophy of 
knowledge. 

The issue of philosophical scepticism is 
the analysis of knowledge into a succession 
of isolated phenomena, or into a series of 
notions, of which no one can be predicated of 
another. The method employed by the 
pyrrhonist is to show that a radical contra 
diction is implied in every attempt to collect 
phenomena into science, or even into frag 
ments of science, thus paralysing the grasp 
of those beliefs and notions which create and 
cement our knowledge. But although David 
Hume worked this sceptical method with 
success against a metaphysical hypothesis 
which resolves all knowledge into experience 
alone, and accounts for its entrance, and its 
various kinds, by means of representations, 
the practical part of our nature always de 
clares, by continuing in a state of activity, 
that human knowledge is in itself suscepti 
ble of a consistent defence, and at all events 
of a relative explanation, for a sane man 
hardly ever acts the sceptic, at least in the 
affairs of this life. It is for the philosopher 
to reconcile the speculative and the practical 
part of human nature, either by giving evi 
dence that all our beliefs and notions are 
explicable, or else by exhibiting those of 
them that are mysterious in contrast to those 
of them which can be explained. 

To do something towards the accomplish 
ment of this task was the aim of Dr. Reid. 



With a view to this, the prevalent doctrine 
of representative perception must be over 
thrown, because it is inconsistent with ex 
perience, and with the fundamental notions 
and beliefs which belong to the original 
structure of the human mind, as an agent 
consciously capable of knowing, and com 
ing into direct and practical contact with, 
objects that are independent of itself. An 
inductive enumeration must, besides, be 
made of those first principles which the older 
philosophy had overlooked and in conse 
quence traversed. And Reid has set him 
self to effect each of these tasks. He has 
exploded the favourite hypothesis of repre 
sentative images or entities, by showing that 
it is destitute of the evidence of internal ex 
perience, irrational, contradictory to the im 
mediate dictates of our faculties, and, there 
fore by vitiating the testimony of our ori 
ginal mental structure in one department of 
its utterances, and thus precluding any de 
cisive appeal to its testimony as the ultimate 
criterion of truth in any other fairly re 
solvable into universal scepticism. He has 
also, both in the " Inquiry" and the "Essays," 
in the course of an analytic examination of 
the phenomena of the external senses, me 
mory, imagination, and reasoning, collected 
many other specimens of judgments of 
which we cannot rid ourselves, while, at the 
same time, we cannot explain their presence 
in the mind by means of any derived origin. 
To a faith in these utterances of our nature 
he had cleared a road by removing the hy 
pothesis of representative perception, and 
thus enabling philosophy to return in that 
particular, to an acknowledgment of the 
credit of the common sense. In a word, 
Reid removed the excrescence of represen 
tations, which, in spite of common sense, the 
philosopher had introduced into the theory 
of perception, and demanded the homage of 
the speculative world to the other judgments 
of the violated principle, which he had noted 
and treasured up in the course of an experi 
mental investigation of his own mind. 

But the powerful tendency of the habit 
of self-observation to lose the way that con 
ducts out of self-consciousness, has, not 
withstanding Reid s protest, retained its 
sway, and led its victims through paths of 
illusive idealism more retired and seductive 
than any of those against which he had 
warned them. The hypothesis of images 
numerically distinct from the percipient mind, 
which constitute the entire material world of 
Berkeley, has indeed been almost banished 
from philosophical literature by Reid, but 
only to leave all the room for a more refined 
hypothesis of representation, which is still 
very generally received by Continental and 
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British metaphysicians. The exposition and 
criticism of this subtle species of the doc 
trine of representative knowledge is one of 
the principal novelties of the philosophical 
works of Sir William Hamilton, and his 
disquisition deserves study, were it only as 
the most elaborate specimen of purely spe 
culative ingenuity that modern British philo 
sophy has yet produced. We can afford 
only a few sentences to this subject, and 
must refer the reader to these Dissertations. 
A quality or phenomenon of mind, e.g. a 
sensation, judgment, or desire, is evidently 



Sir William Hamilton deals by the mental 
modes of this refined or egoistical idealism 
as Dr. Reid had dealt by the representative 
entities, which are not mental modes, of 
non-egoistical idealism. Discarding the in 
terposition of any state of the mind as the 
immediate object of perceptive knowledge, 
or of any reflex act of mind upon its own 
sensations, as a requisite for our first appre 
hension of the outer world, he maintains 
that certain of the qualities of matter are the 
direct objects of a mysterious insight, and 
thus that the mind is conscious of material 



an object of knowledge to the mind itself! as well as of mental qualities. On this 
not less than a quality or phenomenon of theory we become immediately acquainted, 
matter is. On the doctrine of the represen- at least in certain limited relations, with the 
tationalist philosophers to whom we have re- material world that is outside and independ- 
ferred, the observing mind is in fact in closer ent of us, and on the foundation of this direct 
connexion with its own observed quali- j apprehension of a very limited portion of its 
ties than with the observed qualities contents to wit, its Primary Qualities we 
of matter, and, in the opinion of many gradually reach, in the light of our former 
of them, we know the latter through information, by means of abstraction and 
the medium of the sensations which they reasoning aided by habit and association, 
occasion in the former. According to Dr. that growing knowledge of its properties, 
Thomas Brown, for instance, we know im- } which in the earlier stages of its progress 
mediately, i.e. are conscious of, all our j collects some of the secondary qualities of 
mental states, whereas any external object ! matter, obtains the notions of distance and 
is known only by means of certain modes j form by means of sight alone, educates the 
of mind (external states or sensations), which j general senses to an indefinite acuteness, and 
its presence has somehow occasioned. In i rises at last to those varied and recondite 
this view of perception the intercourse of; properties, characteristic of the different ob- 
the mind with the external world is through Meets, by a precise acquaintance with the 
the intermediate sensations which alone are nature and laws of which, the physical 
perceived by it ; but in self-consciousness it , sciences are constituted. An inductive his- 



is in direct intercourse with its objects. As 
in the less refined hypothesis of reprcsenta- 



tory of this whole process is a principal 
part, as it is still a desideratum, in psycho- 



tion, the sphere of immediate knowledge is &lt; logy. Much that is valuable for the expla- 
still confined within the mind itself, only in- nation of its earlier stages has been contri- 
stead of a succession of representative enti- buted in the Dissertation on the " Primary 
ties, distinct at once from the percipient * Q-~~-J .. n..~?;i;~~ ~f v~j,. A: ,. 
mind and from the material object, the un 
derstanding is presented with a succession 
of its own states. Each of these evanes 
cent modes of mind is, according to the re 
lation in which it happens to be regarded, 
either an object or an act of perception. 
Now, it is argued by Sir William Hamilton 
that the germ of universal scepticism is 



latent in this more subtle, 



Reid had 



proved it to be latent in a less refined hypo 
thesis respecting our knowledge of matter. 
On neither hypothesis do we get directly be 
yond the objects of self-consciousness, and, 
therefore, as each is said to violate that ut 
terance of the original judgments of our na 
ture which declares that we do, on neither 
can we get beyond the succession of our 
own thoughts and feelings, while in botli 
even this self-knowledge itself becomes illu 
sory, and must fall with the original faith 
that has been, in both hypotheses, assumed 
to be deceitful. 



and Secondary Qualities of Body," a disser 
tation which appears to us to form an im 
portant step of progress in this department 
of mental science. 

The opposite to this theory of a con 
sciousness of certain qualities of matter, 
which is itself styled Natural Realism, is 
the doctrine of Absolute Idealism, which 
denies to the material world any external 
independent existence. Intermediate be 
tween the two are the various hypotheses of 
representative perception or Hypothetical 
Realism. 

It is evident that this alleged immediatecy 
of our knowledge of the qualities of matter 
is to be contrasted, not merely with that sort 
of mediate knowledge which is implied in 
the possession of the results of inductive or 
deductive reasoning, but also with that other 
kind of mediate knowledge which, according 
to some philosophers (and among others Sir 
William Hamilton, who has rediscovered and 
revived the old scholastic distinction of pre- 
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sentative and representative knowledge) is 
implied in every act of memory and imagi 
nation. It is a more subtile analysis than 
the familiar one, which divides the proposi 
tions that compose what we believe, into 
those that are the result of reasoning, and 
those that are known by us intuitively, and 
it suggests some curious questions regarding 
the nature and economy of certain of our 
intellectual functions. 

One characteristic of the view of this eco 
nomy that is taken in the Dissertations, is the 
development of a distinction open to reflex 
observation and investigation between that 
knowledge of the phenomena of matter, now 
and here present, to which the name con 
sciousness is exclusively appropriated, and 
which is asserted not to involve any act of 
mediate self-consciousness, and that other 
knowledge of the past and possible which 
is, on the contrary, maintained to imply an 
act of the mind conscious of its own state as 
representative of something separate from the 
state itself. Thus, when I imagine the Hind, 
or when I remember the events of yesterday, 
the immediate objects of my knowledge are 
certain phenomena of my own mind. Let 



ness, to which Sir William Hamilton often 
refers in the course of his philosophical writ 
ings. 

The theory of perception maintained by 
Sir William Hamilton is not likely, we think, 
to exhaust discussion in a province which 
experience has proved to be so fitted to kindle 
metaphysical genius, and to give scope to 
speculative ingenuity. The new and reviv 
ed doctrines of which his philosophy is com 
posed, have uncovered too many unsolved 
difficulties to permit such a result ; and we 
are inclined to expect an increase rather 
than an abatement of the intellectual gladia- 
torship which has hitherto been associated 
with the theory of our knowledge of matter, 
as the result of a more diffused acquaintance 
with the assumptions and arguments of these 
Dissertations. 

It should be remembered, however, that it 
i.3, as the arena of the struggle with philo 
sophical scepticism, that this region of spe 
culation has attracted combatants, earnest in 
the defence and development of the theory 
of human knowledge, as well as in the 
endeavour to reconcile intelligence with prac 
tice, and to maintain for man the possibility 



the war of Troy, or the events of yesterday of sciences, relative and limited, yet solid 
be enacted before my senses, and the im- and suited to his circumstances. It is when 
mediate objects of my knowledge are radi- regarded in relation to a specimen in one 
cally qualities of matter. When we know department, of the manner in which the war 
the possible and the past, the very operation against this scepticism is to be maintained in 
of knowing is the only operation of which all, that the question respecting a presen- 
the mind is conscious. But when we know ! tative or representative knowledge of the 
the present states of our own minds, or the ! external world is likely to be studied with 
present primary qualities of matter, these most seriousness, and that it connects itself 
states and qualities are known in themselves, I most nearly with our natural feelings and 



and not through the medium of a represen 
tative mental state. Memory and imagina- 



desires. 

The science of metaphysics in its pole- 



tion are thus each of them a species of self- mical aspect, the controversy with the pyr- 
consciousness, in which the intellect has for j rhonists is a region into which those are 



its immediate objects those phenomena of 
self, which form, in the one the acts of re 
membering past objects of perception or self- 
consciousness, and in the other of apprehend 
ing the creations of the poetical faculty. 

This theory of the knowledge of what self 
once was conscious of, in the modes or qua 
lities of self, contrasted with the more direct 
sort of knowledge of consciousness, suggests 
a variety of questions, and, among others, 
the laws according to which those objects of 
the mind that are at first observed, in a 
direct experience of the inner and outer 
world are, as immediate objects of memory 
and imagination, as it were, converted into 
mental modes, and made the objects of reflec 
tion in the current of our associated thoughts. 
This field of investigation may, perhaps, be 
illustrated by the well-known doctrine of 
Leibnitz, regarding latent states of conscious- 



forced who seek the ultimate answers that 
can be given, to account for all that man is 
capable of knowing in any of the sciences. 
"Reasoning," says Pascal, "confounds the 
dogmatist, and nature the sceptic." It is the 
aim of the metaphysician to compose this 
difference, a task which the Philosophy of 
Common Sense accomplishes in the only 
manner in which it can be effected by man. 
That Philosophy seeks for, and renders pro 
minent the inexplicable feelings, judgments, 
and notions in which reasoning and nature 
meet ; and in doing this, it ascends the high 
est elevation that the human mind can reach, 
as long, at least, as the human faculties are 
limited by the boundary proper to this mor 
tal existence. It is here that man gains the 
most comprehensive survey of the sciences, 
and were it not that the elevation is likely to 
dim his vision of the separate objects of 
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which the panorama is composed, it is from 
thence that each science receives for him its 
most pervading illumination. There all his 
knowledge tends towards the organized unity 
the tfopia of the old Greeks to which our 
understandings can only make an approach ; 
and, as regards which, man assumes his 
highest function when it is the object of his 
love and aspiration, according to the original 
eloquent meaning of ihetcord philosophy. 

It is as much for the sake of this illumi 
nation, as for the purposes of defence, that 
we need to foster those habits which send 
us in quest of the First Principles of meta 
physics. Nature is usually sufficiently 
strong to defend, for all the uses of life, 
those portions of knowledge which the 
powerful original motives of human activity 
require to be converted into practice, and 
she can always silence, by means of action, 
the objections of the few sceptical adven 
turers who seek to find their way behind 
the scenes, and ingeniously contrive literally 
to lose themselves in the attempt. " All 
sceptical reasoning," says Sir James Macin 
tosh, " is merely blowing up the ship, where 
you and your enemy go into the air to 
gether." But the speculative consistency 
and completeness of those sections of know 
ledge, which form the various sciences, is 
materially diminished, and the sciences 
themselves must inevitably undergo a pro 
cess of gradual deterioration, if human 
thought is not sometimes turned towards 
those remote outworks, whence so com 
manding a view may be gained of what is 
knowable, in contrast with what cannot be 
known. If the comprehensiveness of the 
knowledge that is possessed by the students 
of the subordinate sciences is increased, as 
wider laws are, in their several provinces, 
gradually revealed to observation and ex 
periment, if the discovery of gravitation, 
for instance, is perceived to be valuable be 
cause it has illustrated the whole region of 
mechanics this analogy may help to ex 
plain the effect, upon what we may call the 
style in which we hold every kind of know 
ledge, of a habit of intimacy with those 
highest laws, which, as ultimate proposi 
tions, mark the frontier that may not be 
passed by the human intellect. The pro 
gress of physical discovery upon this planet 
has become more enlightened since men 
have learned its figure, and the limits with 
in which their exploration has been confined 
by their Creator. The fears of the follow 
ers of Columbus are now unknown, nor is 
El Dorado any longer searched for. In like 
manner, the more nearly the metaphysician 
is able to find the precise sphere within 
which our researches must be confined, the 



more successfully may we expect know 
ledge to be converted into science, and the 
more submissive should be our reverence, 
when we turn to those mysteries which are 
created for us by the limitations of human 
thought which are disclosed to metaphysical 
investigation. The elements of philosophi 
cal faith or, in the language of Reid, the 
principles of common sense which are 
acted on by all, but to which the metaphy 
sician alone directs an intelligent attention, 
as the special objects of his own science, 
are the materials of the foundation on which 
must rest that Classification of the Sciences, 
towards which so much thought has been 
directed since the publication of the " Ad 
vancement of Learning." This survey and 
arrangement of these definite, solid, and 
self-consistent sections of knowledge, ap 
pears to be the appropriate business of the 
philosophers of the ensuing age. It implies 
a clear account of what that is which en 
titles any portion of knowledge to the desig 
nation of scientific, what the methods are by 
which vague, and narrow or imperfect 
knowledge may become science, what the 
principles may be which mark off one 
science into a province distinct from an 
other, and what the bond of connexion 
among all the sciences is, with the scale of 
their relative value and importance, and the 
place of each as a part of that organic whole 
into which the philosophic mind seeks to 
mould all its knowledge. The strength and 
precision of mind needed for a task like 
this, must be, in a great measure, regulated 
by the success of metaphysicians in detect 
ing First Principles. 

Sir William Hamilton has greatly illus 
trated metaphysical science by the clear 
ness and distinctness which he has infused 
into the theory of common, sense expounded 
by Reid, and maintained by him in common 
with the great majority of ancient and 
modern philosophers, it being, " notwith 
standing many schismatic aberrations, the 
one catholic and perennial philosophy," 
while the very name common sense "is the 
term under which that doctrine has been 
most familiarly known, at least in the 
Western world."* 

There are two statements connected with 
this doctrine which should be carefully 
noted and reflected on by the metaphysical 
student. Of these the one is a question of 



* See, in the Dissertation on Common Sense, 
100 testimonies to thisefiect a singular document, 
illustrative of the " succession " of metaphysi 
cians, and of the analogy of metaphysical specula 
tion, during three thousand years, from Hesiod 
and Heraclitus down to Schelling, Hegel, and 
Cousin. 
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terminology, and relates to the precise object, 
or collection of objects, that is signified by 
the technical term " common sense," when 
it is used as the term expressive of the 
proper province of his science. The other 
is a question of scientific method, and 
enforces the necessity of the labour of 
analysis and criticism for the discovery and 
arrangement of the genuine principles of 
common sense, purified from the prejudices 
and conventionalisms with which they are 
apt to be confounded, and by which they 
are almost always marred. 

Common sense, as a term of science in 
metaphysics, expresses those notions and 
beliefs which are essential to man regarded 
as an intellectual and moral being. The 
existence of such original convictions is 
assumed when man is declared to be capa 
ble of collecting knowledge from experience, 
but they have not themselves been collected 
out of the materials of experience. Reflec 
tive induction may observe and systematize 
them, but it is not as the results of induction 
that they have gained an entrance into the 
mind. The word, when used in the higher 
philosophy, is to be entirely dissociated from 
its more vague and popular meanings, in 
which it expresses natural prudence, or 
acquired skill in the management of com 
mon affairs and in the intercourse of society. 
These unscientific significations, while they 
are expressive of mental qualities which, on 
their own account, very much deserve the 
attention of psychologists, are likely to be 
productive of confusion when the term is 
used metaphysically, inasmuch as many 
popular principles of common sense are far 
indeed from having any proper claim to the 
dignity of ultimate notions and beliefs. In 
stead of the collected original judgments of 
the human mind, appeals to common sense 
are often directed to the prejudices of indi 
viduals, which must be analysed not into 
the inspirations of the Author of our mental 
structure, but into the perverseness of him 
on whom that structure has been bestowed.* 

The detection of the genuine principles 
of common sense is therefore the result of 
an intellectual effort which requires quali 
ties peculiar to the philosopher, and the 
argument from common sense is no irra 
tional appeal to vulgar feeling. The reflex 
criticism which distinguishes the primary 
from the other qualities of matter, and 
which appropriates the former exclusively 
to the external world, is an illustration, 
from the phenomena of perception, of the 



* It is against these spurioui principles of com 
mon sense that Locke s polemic against innate ideas 
may be beneficially applied. 



difference between an intelligent and an 
unscientific appeal to the ultimate criterion 
of truth. Analogous illustrations might be 
quoted, from other provinces of knowledge, 
of the manner in which prejudice is sifted, 
by the application of this test, and these also 
may be made to prove that the purport of 
the Scottish philosophy is by no means to 
encourage the mob to carry away the ark 
of metaphysics. 

In short, we may admit with D Alembert, 
quoted in the Dissertations, " That the truth 
in metaphysics, like the truth in matters of 
taste, is a truth of which all minds have the 
germ within themselves; to which, indeed, 
the greater number pay no attention, but 
which they recognise the moment it is pointed 
out to them. * * * But if, in this sort, all are 
able to understand, all are notable to instruct. 
The merit of conveying easily to others true 
and simple notions is much greater than is 
commonly supposed ; for experience proves 
how rarely this is to be met with. Sound 
metaphysical ideas are the common truths 
which every one apprehends, but which few 
have the talent to develope." " The first pro 
blem of philosophy," adds the Scottish philo 
sopher, " and it is one of no easy accomplish 
ment, being thus to seek out, purify, and esta 
blish, by intellectual analysis and criticism, 
the elementary feelings and beliefs, in which 
are given the elementary truths of which all 
are in possession ; and the argument from 
common sense being the allegation of those 
feelings and beliefs, as explicated and ascer 
tained, in proof of the relative truths and their 
necessary consequences, this argument is 
manifestly dependent on philosophy as an art, 
as an acquired dexterity, and cannot, notwith 
standing the errors which they have fre 
quently committed, be taken out of the 
hands of philosophers. Common sense is 
like common law. Each may be laid down 
as the general rule of decision ; but in one 
case it must be left to the jurist, in the other 
to the philosopher, to ascertain what are the 
contents of the rule ; and though in both 
cases the common man may be cited as a 
witness for the custom of the fact, in neither 
can he be allowed to officiate as advocate or 
as judge. * * We may, in short, say of 
the philosopher what Erasmus, in an epistle 
to Hutten, said of Sir Thomas More : " Nemo 
minus ducitur vufgi judicio ; sed rursus 
nemo minus abest a sensu communi. " 

We have referred to the efforts of the 
Scottish school to extract, by means of 
analytic criticism, those principles of com 
mon sense which relate to our knowledge of 
the qualities of matter, seeing that, as al 
ready stated, it is chiefly in this province 
that the contest with philosophical scepticism 
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has been maintained in Britain, and espe 
cially because the theory of external per 
ception is the central point of Sir William 
Hamilton s re-statement and vindication of 
the conservative philosophy of common 
sense. But if our metaphysical science in 
this country has hitherto been chiefly sug 
gested in that region of research, we must 
not forget that the struggle with scepticism 
has, in the most profoundly thoughtful 
nation of Europe, been transferred lor us 
from the arena of our beliefs about matter 
to the arena of our beliefs about religion. 
These last have in Germany been put 
through an ordeal as severe as that which 
this volume contains evidence that the for 
mer have passed through at home, and 
scepticism is much less able practically to 
distort the mind of man with regard to what 
concerns the present life than with regard 
to what concerns the life to come. A criti 
cal application of some of our higher minds 
to those principles of common sense that re 
late to our faith in God, and our notions of 
the relation between God and man, which 
should bring back to its origin this part of 
our knowledge, would correspond, in the 
region of theology, to the task attempted by 
Reid and Sir William Hamilton in the 
metaphysics of perception. 

The Scottish sceptical philosophy of Hume 
is, indeed, throughout irreligious. But his 
antagonists in this country have as yet at- 
tempted little for the satisfaction of the sci 
entific principle by a statement of the meta 
physics of religion.* In Germany his doc 
trines have formed part of the seed that has 
there produced, during the last two genera 
tions, the rank crop of religious scepticism, 
which is now imported into the popular 
literature of Britain and America, in the 
new species of infidelity which makes a vir 
tual excision of those principles of common 
sense that lie at the root of our religious 
knowledge. An intelligent attention is due, 
on the part of those who are the authorized 
teachers of religion, to the progress of a form 
of scepticism which, while it sublimates the 
Divine personality into the illusion of the 
Absolute, excludes the possibility of all posi 
tive theological knowledge, by discrediting 
the original or derived faculties for obtaining 
ideas of the supernatural, nullifying the ar 
gument from final causes, and refusing to 
receive alleged miraculous events as by pos- 



* We, of course, except the invaluable contribu 
tions to the philosophy of religion contained in 
Dr. Chalmers Treatises on "Natural Throlugy" 
and on the " Evidences of Christianity "so full 
of comprehensive conceptions, and abounding in 
vigorous metaphysical discussions. 



sibility credentials of what is divine, and 
which thus descends with the elementary 
controversy about religion, from the actual 
objective evidence to be sought for on its be 
half, to what is clearly a lower stratum 
a criticism of our subjective faculties for the 
apprehension of natural, and especially of 
supernatural and positive revelation, and of 
the possibility of finite phenomena of any 
kind yielding evidence regarding what is 
infinite.* An adjustment of these questions, 
capable of explaining the manner in which 
the human understanding is enabled to rise, 
on the ladder of available evidence, from the 
relative and finite phenomena of the mental 
and material worlds, to the region of reli 
gion or the supernatural, and which should 
also be in analogy with the Scottish philo 
sophical account, of our notions and original 
judgments respecting the qualities of mind 
and matter, would supplement what is still 
a defect in our national metaphysics. 

A mental experience of the divinity of the 
gospel system, which is gained by acting it 
out in the details of a holy life, is certainly a 
practical escape from those questions of sci 
ence. Without this, even the speculative 
task of the theologian cannot be accom 
plished, and it is chiefly in order to foster 
and render intelligent that habit of life that 
the task is worth his toil. But his work is 
not then done. Those to whom the written 
word is the centre of all truth, regarding the 
" things unseen and eternal and the moral 
mystery of human life, cannot count value 
less, thoughtful answers to such questions as 
refer to the manner in which the positive 
evidence of religion is reached by man, so 
that his thought, even while confined, by the 
necessity of its original structure, to the level 
of the relative and the conditioned, may be 
exercised on the objects of a religious faith, 
that precisely meets the wants of the human 



* Although religious men have been anticipated 
by the infidel party, in the province of discussion 
where they would cause the paralysis of the facul 
ties for apprehending Christianity which the Pan 
theistic doctrine induces, it must not be inferred 
that all teachers of revealed truths in the British 
Churches are negligent of the peculiar duties 
which are required by the consequent crisis in the 
history of the evidence of religion, and in the ar 
rangements of the Christian Church. Among 
other illustrations to the contrary, may we ask the 
attention of our readers to a recently published 
discourse on " Popery and Infidelity in the Last 
Times" by the Reverend Professor Garbett, of 
Oxford, delivered before the University on the 5th 
November, 1847 ? The lurid gloom of the per 
haps occasionally exaggerated representation of 
this impressive composition may help to rouse the 
heart, while it guides the understanding to a pro 
per apprehension of certain religious and social 
phenomena of this age. 
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intelligence as well as of the human con- 
science. 

The comment on Reid s essay on " The 
Liberty of Moral Agents," is the part of the 
notes and dissertations that is most nearly 
related to the theory of religion and morality. 
Some account of it, and estimate of its value, 
as a contribution to the ceaseless controversy 
of metaphysicians and theologians on the 
mysterious topic of responsible agency, may 
interest those of our readers who are inclined 
to pay attention to the qiucsliones vexalce of 
the nature, possibility, and explanation of 
free-will. We must, however, restrict our 
reference to this subject within very narrow 
limits, having already more than exhausted 
our space. 

Sir William Hamilton, in common with 
his predecessors of the old Scottish school 
Reid and Stewart is a firm defender of the 
possibility of free-will. lie maintains that 
the reality of a power or liberty, to will what 
we roi/l, is testified to us indirectly, if not di 
rectly, by the experience of our own con 
sciousness, and that the possession of it is 
essential to all activity of which the modes 
are properly objects of praise or blame. 
Such freedom is the root of man s personality, 
and constitutes his power of self-control over 
the desires and affections that have been in 
serted in his mind and committed to his go 
vernment. 

Amid much obscurity and diversity in 
their account of the nature of free-will, a 
doctrine of liberty has, with few exceptions, 
till recent times, been maintained by the 
most religious and earnest of our British 
philosophers. Cud worth and Clarke attacked 
the opposite hypothesis of necessity as a cita 
del of the Atheists and Materialists of that 
age, and as interwoven with the speculations 
of Hobbes and also of Spinoza. In the 
eighteenth century, the assault on free-will 
was conducted by the Unitarians Priestly 
and Belsham, and the system of necessity 
has since been used by the Socialists and 
Communists of our own times, as a popular 
engine for the defence of their doctrines. It 
is also important to note that the modern 
doctrine of universal necessity is apparently 
at variance with what is said concerning 
free-will, and particularly with the promi 
nence which is given to the fall, in the doc 
trinal symbols of the Reformation. These 
creeds assume the possibility of a free-will. 
when they assert that human freedom was 
lost, " as to any spiritual good accompany 
ing salvation," in the fall of Adam.* The 



* See, as illustrations, the tenth of the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England, and the 
ninth chapter of the Westminster Confession, or 



loss of freedom clearly implies the possibi 
lity of it, for what is lost must once have ex 
isted. But on the system of universal ne 
cessity, free-will must be denied to man, 
whether fallen or unfallen, and even to God 
himself; and the fall cannot consist in the 
loss of what is in itself radically inconsistent 
with the tie which connects all the pheno 
mena of the universe. 

Yet the doctrine of free will has, during 
the last and the present century, been ex 
posed to the attacks of men of an aim and 
spirit very different from those of the infidel 
necessarians to whom we have referred. 
A system of universal necessity, substan 
tially the same with that of Hobbes and 
Collins, was employed for the defence of 
some of the more peculiar doctrines of the 
Calvinistic interpretation of Christianity, by 
one of the most vigorous of the thinkers who 
in modern times have consecrated intellect 
to the service of revealed religion. Presi 
dent Edwards of New England, in his well- 
known " Inquiry into the modern prevailing 
notions of that Freedom of the Will, cf-c.," 
adopted the necessarian hypothesis, as a 
foundation on which certain portions of the 
interpretation of Scripture, contained in the 
Reformed Confessions, might be unanswer 
ably vindicated from the attacks of the phi 
losophers. 

The substance of the argument thus 
adopted by Edwards is likely to be familiar 
to most of those who are interested in this 
discussion. The essential part of his rea 
soning may be condensed within a few sen 
tences, although, owing to the expansion 
needed for the application of it to meet the 
various forms of objection, philosophical and 
theological, by which it had been or might 
be assailed, it has been diffused through a 
treatise of considerable size. The funda 
mental assumption of the whole book is the 
unlimited application of the law of causation, 
and the consequent existence of an infinite 
succession of derived causes or antecedents. 
The phenomenon to be thereby explained is 
the origin of our rational and responsible 
volitions. On the hypothesis assailed by 
Edwards, these acts of will are accounted 
for in each case by means of the assumption 



symbol of the doctrine of the Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland. In the latter document, we read ex 
pressly that " man in his state of innocency had 
freedom and power to will and to do," &c. The 
condition of the fallen human will is a distinct 
province of discussion. Some of the problems 
that may be raised in this latter department may be 
found, inter alia, in a rather curious little book, 
Everard s "Creation and Fall of Jldatn Reviewed, 
or a Brief Treatise loherein is discovered Adam s 
indowments in hit Creation, and what he became 
by Degeneration."" London, 1649. 
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of a previous determination of the will itself, 
which was asserted to be possessed of the 
power of self-determination. The incon 
sistency of this explanation is clearly demon 
strated in thcjirst section of the second part 
of the " Inquiry," which may be regarded as 
a summary of the argument which the 
modern antagonists of liberty are accustomed 
to present as an unassailable defence of a 
scheme of universal necessity, in which all 
acts of will, Divine as well as human, are 
included. 

The series of syllogisms contained in the 
passage to which we have referred is irre 
fragable as against the conceptions of free 
will at which it is pointed, if indeed an hy 
pothesis of liberty such as is there assailed 
was ever distinctly maintained by any phi 
losophical theologian of repute. But in 
truth, although the defenders of freedom 
have united against fatalism, they arc far 
from being lucid or unanimous in the state 
ment of their own doctrine. Even Reid s 
writings on free-will can hardly be made to 
yield a consistent theory. 

The most important advance, as it seems 
to us, that has been made by Sir William 
Hamilton, in the discussion of this problem 
of philosophy, consists in the account which 
he has furnished of the very nature of the 
debated question, and of the real assump 
tions which every argument regarding it 
must imply. To gain a clear understand 
ing of a disputed question, and of the con 
ditions that must be conformed to before a 
true answer to it can be obtained, while it is 
usually a more painful and less manifest 
stage in the progress of a science or a doc 
trine, is often a more important one than the 
subsequent solution of its difficulties. It 
helps to fill the intellect with suggestive hy 
potheses of a kind appropriate to the pecu 
liarities of the phenomena which are ex 
posed for scientific explanation. The solu 
tion itself is frequently obvious when a new 
general principle has been obtained ; and it 
is easier to attempt to account for fresh 
phenomena by means of old hypotheses than 
to find others which are at once new and 
true. Disputants have long been obliged to 
struggle with the haze of intellect that has 
invested the question regarding the meaning 
of moral agency, and that philosopher has 
rendered an important service who has in 
any measure dispelled the mist. 

Dr. Reid maintains that liberty is con 
ceivable. Sir William Hamilton asserts the 
fact of moral freedom as a possible but inex 
plicable mystery. 

Unless the freedom which is maintained 
is only necessity under another name, there 
can, we think, be no question that it is a 



mystery, and as such inconceivable. But 
even when liberty is resolved into unli 
mited necessity, the mystery is only made 
to recede. It is more out of sight, but it 
still remains. The argument of the mo- 
dern necessarians, contained in the treatise 
of Edwards, takes for granted the incon 
ceivable hypothesis of an infinite series of 
derived causes ; for the Divine volitions, 
in common with all acts of created will, are 
conceived as links in an endless chain of 
antecedents and consequents. The defend 
ers of this necessity easily prove the self- 
contradiction of that counter-hypothesis, 
which explains freedom by means of what 
is virtually either an infinite series of self- 
determinations, or else a series which ul 
timately merges in a necessity that is out 
side of the will. But on the latter, which 
is the selected alternative, they virtually 
assert the existence of an infinite series of 
derived causes in the universe, in order to 
account for the acts of will which consti 
tute a part of the phenomena of the uni 
verse. Now tin s hypothesis is in itself as 
inconceivable as that of the self-origination 
of volitions, and has besides been proved 
contradictory and absurd in various of the 
arguments in behalf of the first principles 
of natural theology.* 

The modern necessarians, represented by 
Edwards, have thus failed, even by means 
of the accumulation of ingenious and con 
clusive argument which they have pro 
duced, to raise this problem, regarding re 
sponsible actions, out of the region of the 
insoluble. The application of the theory of 
causation which they have made, is suffi 
cient for a relative explanation of the phe 
nomena of the physical sciences, because 
these sciences deal only with limited sec 
tions of the phenomena of the universe, 
regarded in those immediate, invariable, 
unconditional relations to one another, 
which have been fixed for them, and to 
which their objects are adapted, by the free 
First Cause and Governor of all, and which 
are commonly spoken of as the " laws of 
nature." But the hypothesis of a chain of 
mutually dependent sequences, which is 
sufficient for the explanation that the sci 
ences of external nature ask for, regarding 
the particular orders of phenomena which 
are their objects, implies the absurdity of a 
chain without a beginning, when brought, 
as it is before it is capable of yielding the 
necessary inference, to give a conclusive 



* As, for instance, in Proposition Second of Dr. 
Clarke s " Demonstration of the Being and At 
tributes of God." 
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explanation of all the phenomena which 
may be made the objects of investigation by 
man. It cannot, therefore, act as an in 
surmountable bar against the possibility 
either of an uncreated or a created free 
will. 

In a word, on the side of liberty, man is 
lost in the mystery of absolute commence 
ment. On the side of universal necessity, 
he is lost in the mystery, or rather the con 
tradiction, of infinite dependent succession. 
And thus it seems a conclusive inference, 
that this long discussed problem is indeed 
insoluble by man, or by any other being 
whose power of thought is limited like his. 
It is, however, practically solved, as similar 
problems in regard to other objects of our 
speculative nature are, in the existence of 
those feelings, by which we are compelled 
to assume, as a first principle, our own 
responsibility for our acts of rational will. 
Possessing these, even without the possibility 
of any ultimate theory of moral agency for 
the gratification of the logical faculty, or 
finite understanding, men may consistently 
" follow after holiness," and also receive, 
as possible, though inexplicable, the super 
natural account which has been conveyed 
to them of the historical origin of that ten 
dency to sin of which they experience the 
power, as well as of that free restoration 
from the " fallen state," which, revealed in 
the Gospel, is mysteriously bestowed on 
the regenerate. This agrees, too with the 
analogy of Scripture, for the Bible is full of 
both ideas absolute commencement and 
derived volition but it essays not to ex 
plain nor to reconcile them. 

If the finite power of reasoning may be 
proved incapable to grasp the theory that is 
sufficient to account for responsible ac 
tions, consistently on the one hand with our 
belief regarding causation, and on the other, 
with the limitation of the series of causes 
which is assumed in those principles of the 
theistical argument that are at variance 
with the hypothesis of an infinite chain of 
derived causes, common sense includes 
among its other beliefs the conviction that 
we are created by God moral agents, re 
sponsible for those actions which we per 
form in relation to Him and to one another. 
This belief is sufficient to sustain our moral 
activity, even although the limits of the 
human intellect lay an arrest on further 
speculation, and therefore render it impos 
sible for us to retain in the vocabulary of 
our purely intellectual conceptions such 
words as Free-will and Responsibility, ex 
cept, indeed, for the purpose of having 
finger-posts, as it were, for guiding us to 
points of view where we may have some of 



the most impressive aspects of that realm c 
mystery, by which human thought is en 
J compassed on all sides, and on which w 
may "break the spirit" in metaphysics 
j contemplation. The problem which tbes 
I words suggest, as far as it is exclusivel 
I speculative, is truly one which, when vv 
| attempt to develope it, stirs the mind to il 
I profoundest depths, as it offers to us th 
j alternatives of self-origination, or an infinit 
course of dependent acts of will. 

With this negative rather than positiv 

account of the theory of liberty, whicl 

after all, only amounts to a statement ( 

the reason why no conclusive solution ca 

I be given to the problem raised by the fa&lt; 

of moral agency, we leave the adjustmer 

of the other questions connected with it 1 

those who are ready to bestow addition; 

thought on the ideas of causation and n 

| sponsibility, which arc those that are mo: 

I peculiarly involved in the subject. An 

I with this brief reference to a single depar 

j ment of the argument regarding the theor 

of moral agency, w r e abruptly and relu&lt; 

tantly close our account of the struggle &lt; 

I the Philosophy of Common Sense with Sce\ 

ticism, Idealism, and Necessarianism. W 

regret, for the sake of the science in whic 

we have been expatiating, the necessar 

concentration of thought and expressioi 

which is manifest in this Article, as we fee 

that the preceding disquisitions may thi 

! appear, except to persons previously fam 

j liar with such thoughts, to be addresse 

only to those " small hooks of the mind 

which catch at and apprehend mere illush 

abstractions, and to have little or no coi 

nexion with that knowledge which pen&lt; 

trates nature, and finds real inducth 

axioms in her phenomena. 

We have reason to offer our cordi; 
thanks to the distinguished author of the* 
Notes and Dissertations, for providin 
among them so many paths and recesses i 
which the inquisitive student may reflect c 
phases of our knowledge, there presentt 
to him. that will very greatly add to tl 
number of his queries, on such topics ; 
those which have occupied out attention i 
the greater part of this Article, and whei 
he may also gather no slight contributk 
to his stock of answers to such queries. Tl 
pages of this volume supply ample evidenc 
that the graspings of the mind of man, aft&lt; 
the first principles of physical, theologica 
and self-knowledge, are not confined to or 
generation of the history of the worl&lt; 
These are founded on tendencies which ai 
permanent as the race of man. They ai 
the seeds of a nature fallen from its hig 
original and destiny, but which was n 
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adapted only nor chiefly for this earthly 
life between two eternities. From Thales, 
Xenophanes, and Pythagoras in the Greek 
philosophy, and the still older inspired corn- 
plaints of the patriarch of Idumea, down to 
our own century, the apparent discord of 
the theory of knowledge, because the real 
limitation of its sphere ; the great objects 
of knowledge God, self, and the world ; 
together with the riddles of creation, and 
of independent moral action, which these 
involve, have attracted, in order to find an 
explanation of them and thus reduce them 
into human science, a succession of men of 
different schools, of whose uninterrupted 
series the fragments of thought that are 
expressed in the accumulation of philoso 
phical paragraphs, sentences, and refer 
ences which enrich the learning of this 
volume, as well as its original matter, form 
a remarkable confirmation and illustration. 
Though ever and anon the calls of the cir 
cumstances through which men are pass 
ing may divert the attention of generations 
to the arrangement of affairs that are more 
pressing, if they are less sublime and im 
posing, the like aspirations will continue to 
ascend, and not the less passionately as the 
world approaches its catastrophe. They 
are worthy of reference as the emanations 
of the human spirit in the direction of the 
permanent, the infinite, and the eternal, the 
nourishment at once of nobleness and hu 
mility of mind, if they are often the baffled 
efforts of a desire to break the barrier by 
which its own structure confines the thought 
of man, who finds instincts instead of expla 
nation when he endeavours to form such 
science. This perpetual, yet broken strug 
gle, after what must in the end elude his 
grasp, when become habitual and too ex 
clusive in any individual, tends to weaken 
his judgment in common affairs, by ab 
stracting it from clear and distinct sciences, 
and palpable individual realities, and tempts 
his mind to sink into itself in the vain 
effort to find there that explanation which 
shall leave nothing to be explained. The 
check of nature thus imposed upon the un 
restrained indulgence of speculation, affords 
an emphatical illustration of the sentiment 
which pervades the " Pensees" of Pascal, 
regarding the mingled greatness and little 
ness of man. 
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j bad sense, to say that in every literature 
I of large compass some authors will be found 
1 to rest much of the interest which surrounds 
I them on their essential non-popularity. 
| They are good for the very reason that they 
are not in conformity to the current taste. 
They interest, because to the world they are 
I not interesting. They attract by means of 
; their repulsion. Not as though it could 
| separately furnish a reason for loving a 
j book that the majority of men had found it 
j repulsive. Prima facie, it must suggest 
| some presumption against a book that it has 
failed to engage public attention. To have 
j roused hostility indeed, to have kindled a 
feud against its own principles or its temper, 
may happen to be a good sign. That argues 
power. Hatred may be promising. The 
deepest revolutions of mind sometimes begin 
in hatred. But simply to have left a reader 
unimpressed is in itself a neutral result, 
from which the inference is doubtful. Yet 
even that, even simple failure to impress, 
may happen at times to be a result from 
positive powers in a writer, from special 
originalities, such as rarely reflect them 
selves in the mirror of the ordinary under 
standing. It seems little to be perceived 
how much the great scriptural* idea of the 
worldly and the unworldly is found to emerge 
in literature as well as in life. In reality 
the very same combinations of moral qua 
lities, infinitely varied, which compose the 
harsh physiognomy of what we call worldli- 
ness in the living groups of life, must una 
voidably present themselves in books. A 
library divides into sections of worldly and 
unworldly, even as a crowd of men divides 
into that same majority and minority. The 
world has an instinct for recognising its own ; 
and recoils from certain qualities when exem 
plified in books, with the same disgust or de 
fective sympathy as would have governed it 
in real life. From qualities for instance of 
child-like simplicity, of shy profundity, or of 
inspired self-communion, the world does and 
must turn away its face towards grosser, 
bolder, more determined, or more intelligi 
ble expressions of character and intellect ; 
and not otherwise in literature, nor at all 
less in literature, than it does in the realities 
of life. 



* "Scriptural" we call it, because this element 
of thought, so indispensable to a profound philoso 
phy of morals, is not simply more used in Scripture 
than elsewhere, but is so exclusively significant or 
intelligible amidst the correlative ideas of Scrip 
ture, as to be absolutely insusceptible of translation 
into classical Greek or classical Latin. It is dis 
graceful that more reflection has not been directed 
to the vast causes and consequences of so pregnant 
a truth. 
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Charles Lamb, if any ever was, is amongst 
the class here contemplated ; he, if any ever 
has, ranks amongst writers whose works 
are destined to be for ever unpopular, and 
yet for ever interesting ; interesting, more 
over, by means of those very qualities 
which guarantee their non-popularity. The 
same qualities which will be found forbid 
ding to the worldly and the thoughtless, 
which will be found insipid to many even 
amongst robust and powerful minds, are 
exactly those which will continue to com 
mand a select audience in every generation. 
The prose essays, under the signature of 
Eha, form the most delightful section 
amongst Lamb s works. They traverse a 
peculiar field of observation, sequestered 
from general interest ; and they are com 
posed in a spirit too delicate and unobtru 
sive to catch the ear of the noisy crowd, 
clamouring for strong sensations. But this 
retiring delicacy itself, the pcnsiveness 
chequered by gleams of the fanciful, and 
the humour that is touched with cross-lights 
of pathos, together with the picturesque 
quaintness of the objects casually described, 
whether men, or things, or usages, and, in 
the rear of all this, the constant recurrence 
to ancient recollections and to decaying 
forms of household life, as things retiring 
before the tumult of new and revolutionary 
generations ; these traits in combination 
communicate to the papers a grace and 
strength of originality which nothing in any 
literature approaches, whether for degree or 
kind of excellence, except the most felici 
tous papers of Addison, such as those on 
Sir Roger de Coverly, and some others in 
the same vein of composition. They resem 
ble Addison s papers also in the diction, 
which is natural and idiomatic, even to 
carelessness. They are equally faithful to 
the truth of nature ; and in this only they 
differ remarkably that the sketches of EHa 
reflect the stamp and impress of the writer s 
own character, whereas in all those of Ad 
dison ihe personal peculiarities of the 
delineator (though known to the reader from 
the beginning through the account of the 
Club) are nearly quiescent. Now and then 
they are recalled into a momentary notice, 
but they do not act, or at all modify his 
pictures of Sir Roger or Will Wimble. 
They are slightly and amiably eccentric ; 
but the Spectator himself, in describing them, 
takes the station of an ordinary observer. 

Everywhere, indeed, in the writings of 
Lamb, and not merely in his EKa, the cha 
racter of the writer co-operates in an under 
current to the effect of the thing written. 
To understand in the fullest sense either the 
gaiety or the tenderness of a particular 



passage, you must have some insight into 
the peculiar bias of the writer s mind 
whether native and original, or impressed 
gradually by the accidents of situation ; 
whether simply developed out of predis 
positions by the action of life, or violently 
scorched into the constilution by some fierce 
fever of calamity. There is in modern 
literature a whole class of writers, though 
not a large one, standing within the same 
category ; some marked originality of cha 
racter in the writer becomes a coefficient 
with what he says to a common result ; you 
must sympathize with this personality in the 
author before you can appreciate the most 
significant parts of his views. In most 
books the writer figures as a mere abstrac 
tion, without sex or age or local station, 
whom the reader banishes from his thoughts. 
What is written seems to proceed from a 
blank intellect, not from a man clothed with 
fleshly peculiarities and differences. These 
peculiarities and differences neither do, nor 
(generally speaking) could intermingle with 
the texture of the thoughts so as to modify 
their force or their direction. In such books, 
and they form the vast majority, there is 
nothing to be found or to be looked for be 
yond the direct objective. (Sitvcnia verbof) 
But, in a small section of books, the objec 
tive in the thought becomes confluent with 
the subjective in the thinker the two forces 
unite for a joint product; and fully to enjoy 
that product, or fully to apprehend either 
element, both must be known. It is 
singular, and worth inquiring into, for the 
reason, that the Greek and Roman literature 
had no such books. Timon of Athens, or 
Diogenes, one may conceive qualified for 
this mode of authorship, had Journalism ex 
isted to rouse them in those days ; their 
" articles" would no doubt have been fear 
fully caustic. But, as they failed to pro 
duce anything, and Lucian in an after age 
is scarcely characteristic enough for the 
purpose, perhaps we may pronounce Rabe 
lais and Montaigne the earliest of writers in 
the class described. In the century fol 
lowing theirs, came Sir Thomas Brown, and 
immediately after him La Fontaine. Then 
came Swift, Sterne, with others less dis 
tinguished : in Germany Hippel, the friend 
of Kant, Hamann the obscure, and the 
greatest of the whole body John Paul Fr. 
Richter. In him, from the strength and 
determinateness of his nature, as well as 
from the great extent of his writings, the 
philosophy of this interaction between the 
author as a human agency and his theme as 
an intellectual reagency, might best be 
studied. From him might be derived the 
largest number of cases illustrating boldly 
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this absorption of the universal into the 
concrete of the pure intellect into the 
human nature of the author. But nowhere 
could illustrations be found more interesting, 
shy, delicate, evanescent shy as light 
ning, delicate and evanescent as the coloured 
pencillings on a frosty night from the North 
ern Lights, than in the better parts of 
Lamb. 

To appreciate Lamb, therefore, it is re 
quisite that his character and temperament 
should be understood in their coyest and 
most wayward features. A capital defect 
it would be if these could not be gathered 
silently from Lamb s works themselves. It 
would be a fatal mode of dependency upon 
an alien and separable accident if they need 
ed an external commentary. But they do 
not. The syllables lurk up and down the 
writings of Lamb which decipher his ec 
centric nature. His character lies there 
dispersed in anagram ; and to any attentive 
reader the regathering and restoration of 
the total word from its scattered parts is in 
evitable without an effort. Still it is always 
a satisfaction in knowing a result, to know 
also its why and how ; and so far as every 
character is likely to be modified by the 
particular experience, sad or joyous, through 
which the life has travelled, it is a good con 
tribution towards the knowledge of that re 
sulting character as a whole to have a 
sketch of that particular experience. What 
trials did it impose ? What energies did it 
task ? What temptations did it unfold ? 
These calls upon the moral powers, which 
in music so stormy, many a life is doomed 
to hear, how were they faced ? The cha 
racter in a capital degree moulds often 
times the life, but the life always in a subor 
dinate degree moulds the character. And 
the character being in this case of Lamb so 
much of a key to the writings, it becomes 
important that the life should be traced, how 
ever briefly, as a key to the character. 

That is one reason for detaining the reader 
with some slight record of Lamb s career. 
Such a record by preference and of right 
belongs to a case where the intellectual dis 
play, which is the sole ground of any public 
interest at all in the man, has been intensely 
modified by the humanities and moral per 
sonalities distinguishing the subject. We 
read a Physiology, and need no information 
as to the life and conversation of its author : a 
meditative poem becomes far better under 
stood by the light of such information ; but 
a work of genial and at the same time ec 
centric sentiment, wandering upon untrod 
den paths, is barely intelligible without it. 
There is a good reason for arresting judg 
ment on the writer, that the court may 



receive evidence on the life of the man. 
But there is another reason, and, in any 
other place, a better; which reason lies in 
the extraordinary value of the life considered 
separately for itself. Logically, it is not al 
lowable to say that here ; and, considering 
the principal purpose of this paper, any pos 
sible independent value of the life must rank 
as a better reason for reporting it. Since, 
in a case where the original object is pro 
fessedly to estimate the writings of a man, 
whatever promises to further that object 
must; merely by that tendency, have, in re 
lation to that place, a momentary advantage 
which it would lose if valued upon a 
more abstract scale. Liberated from this 
casual office of throwing light upon a book 
raised to its grander station of a solemn 
deposition to the moral capacities of man in 
conflict with calamity viewed as a return 
made into the chanceries of heaven upon 
an issue directed from that court to try the 
amount of power lodged in a poor desolate 
pair of human creatures for facing the very 
anarchy of storms this obscure life of the 
two Lambs, brother and sister (for the two 
lives were one life), rises into a grandeur 
that is not paralleled once in a generation. 

Rich, indeed, in moral instruction was the 
life of Charles Lamb ; and perhaps in one 
chief result it offers to the thoughtful obser 
ver a lesson of consolation that is awful, and 
of hope that ought to be immortal, viz. in 
the record which it furnishes, that by meek 
ness of submission, and by earnest conflict 
with evil, in the spirit of cheerfulness, it is 
possible ultimately to disarm or to blunt the 
very heaviest of curses even the curse of 
lunacy. Had it been whispered, in hours 
of infancy, to Lamb, by the angel who 
stood by his cradle " Thou, and the sister 
that walks by ten years before thee, shall be 
through life, each to each, the solitary foun 
tain of comfort ; and except it be from this 
fountain of mutual love, except it bo as 
brother and sister, ye shall not taste the cup 
of peace on earth ! " here, if there was 
sorrow in reversion, there was also consola 
tion. 

But what funeral swamps would have in 
stantly engulfed this consolation had some 
meddling fiend prolonged the revelation, and, 
holding up the curtain from the sad future a 
little longer, had said scornfully " Peace 
on earth ! Peace for you two, Charles and 
Mary Lamb ! What peace is possible under 
the curse which even now is gathering 
against your heads ? Is there peace on 
earth for the lunatic peace for the paren- 
ticide peace for the girl that, without warn 
ing, and without time granted for a peniten- 
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last audit ? " And then, without treachery, 
speaking bare truth, this prophet of woe 
might have added " Thou also, thyself, 
Charles Lamb, thou in thy proper person, 
shall enter the skirts of this dreadful hail 
storm : even thou shalt taste the secrets of 
lunacy, and enter as a captive its house of 
bondage ; whilst over thy sister the accursed 
scorpion shall hang suspended through life, 
like Death hanging over the beds of hospi 
tals, striking at times, but more often threat 
ening to strike ; or withdrawing its instant 
menaces only to lay bare her mind more 
bitterly to the persecutions of a haunted 
memory ! " Considering the nature of the 
calamity, in the first place ; considering, in 
the second place, its life-long duration ; and, 
in the last place, considering the quality of 
the resistance by which it was met, and 
under what circumstances of humble resour 
ces in money or friends we have come to 
the deliberate judgment, that the whole range 
of history scarcely presents a more affecting 
spectacle of perpetual sorrow, humiliation, 
or conflict, and that was supported to the 
end (that is, through forty years), with more 
resignation, or with more absolute victory. 

Charles Lamb was born in February of 
the year 1775. His immediate descent was 
humble ; for his father, though on one par 
ticular occasion civilly described as a scri 
vener, was in reality a domestic servant to 
Mr. Salt a bencher (and therefore a bar 
rister of some standing) in the Inner Tem 
ple. John Lamb the father belonged by 
birth to Lincoln ; from which city, being 
transferred to London whilst yet a boy, he 
entered the service of Mr. Salt without de 
lay ; and apparently from this period through 
out his life continued in this good man s 
household to support the honourable rela 
tion of a Roman client to his palronus 
much more than that of a mercenary ser 
vant to a transient and capricious master. 
The terms on which he seems to have lived 
with the family of the Lambs, argue a kind 
ness and a liberality of nature on both sides. 
John Lamb recommended himself as an 
attendant by the versatility of his accom 
plishments ; and Mr. Salt, being a widower 
without children, which means in effect an 
old bachelor, naturally valued that ency 
clopaedic range of dexterity which made his 
house independent of external aid for every 
mode of service. To kill one s own mutton 
is but an operose way of arriving at a dinner, 
and often a more costly way ; whereas to 
combine one s own carpenter, locksmith, 
hair-dresser, groom, &c., all in one man s 
person, to have a Robinson Crusoe, up to 
all emergencies of life, always in waiting, is 



a luxury of the highest class for one who 
values his ease. 

A consultation is held more freely with a 
nan familiar to one s eye, and more profit 
ably with a man aware of one s peculiar 
labits. And another advantage from such 
an arrangement is that one gets any little 
alteration or repair executed on the spot. 
To hear is to obey, and by an inversion of 
Dope s rule, 

One always is, and never to be, blest. 

People of one sole accomplishment, like 
he homo unius libri, are usually within that 
narrow circle disagreeably perfect, and 
herefore apt to be arrogant. People who 
can do all things, usually do every one of 
hem ill ; and living in a constant effort to 
deny this too palpable fact, they become 
rritably vain. But Mr. Lamb the elder 
seems to have been bent on perfection. He 
did all things ; he did them all well ; and 
yet was neither gloomily arrogant, nor tes- 
ily vain. And being conscious apparently 
that all mechanic excellences tend to il- 
iberal results, unless counteracted by per 
petual sacrifices to the muses he went so 
ar as to cultivate poetry : he even printed 
lis poems, and were we possessed of a copy 
(which we are not, nor probably is the Vati 
can), it would give us pleasure at this point 
to digress for a moment, and to cut them 
up, purely on considerations of respect to the 
author s memory. It is hardly to be sup 
posed that they did not really merit castiga- 
tion ; and we should best show the sincerity 
of our respect for Mr. Lamb, senior, in all 
those cases where we could conscientiously 
profess respect, by an unlimited application 
of the knout in the cases where we could 
not, 

The whole family of the Lambs seem to 
have won from Mr. Salt the consideration 
which is granted to humble friends ; and 
from acquaintances nearer to their own 
standing, to have won a tenderness of es 
teem such as is granted to decayed gentry. 
Yet, naturally, the social rank of the parents, 
as people still living, must have operated 
disadvantageously for the children. It is 
hard, even for the practised philosopher, to 
distinguish aristocratic graces of manner, 
and capacities of delicate feeling, in people 
whose very hearth and dress bear witness to 
the servile humility of their station. Yet 
such distinctions, as wild gifts of nature, 
timidly and half-unconsciously asserted 
themselves in the unpretending Lambs. Al 
ready in Iheir favour there existed a silent 
privilege analogous to the famous one of 
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Lord Kinsale. He, by special grant from 
the Crown, is allowed, when standing be 
fore the King, to forget that he is not him 
self a king : the bearer of that Peerage, 
through all generations, has the privilege of 
wearing his hat in the Royal Presence. By 
a general though tacit concession of the 
same nature, the rising generation of the 
Lambs, John and Charles, the two sons, and 
Mary Lamb, the only daughter, were per 
mitted to forget that their grandmother had 
been a housekeeper for sixty years, and 
that their father had worn a livery. Charles 
Lamb, individually, was so entirely humble, 
and so careless of social distinctions, that he 
has taken pleasure in recurring to these 
very facts in the family records amongst the 
most genial of his Elia recollections. He 
only continued to remember, without shame, 
and with a peculiar tenderness, these badges 
of plebeian rank, when everybody else, 
amongst the few survivors that could have 
known of their existence, had long dismissed 
them from their thoughts. 

Probably through Mr. Salt s interest, 
Charles Lamb, in the autumn of 1782, when 
he wanted something more than four months 
of completing his eighth year, received a 
presentation to the magnificent school of 
Christ s Hospital. The late Dr. Arnold, 
when contrasting the school of his own boy 
ish experience, Winchester, with Rugby, 
the school confided to his management, found 
nothing so much to regret in the circum 
stances of the latter as its forlorn condition 
with respect to historical traditions. Wher 
ever these were wanting, and supposing the 
school of sufficient magnitude, it occurred 
to Dr. Arnold that something of a compen 
satory effect for impressing the imagination 
might be obtained by connecting the school 
with the nation through the link of annual 
prizes issuing from the Exchequer. An 
official basis of national patronage might 
prove a substitute for an antiquarian or 
ancestral basis. Happily for the great edu 
cational foundations of London, none of them 
is in the naked condition of Rugby. West 
minster, St. Paul s, Merchant Tailors , the 
Charter-House, &c., are all crowned with 
historical recollections : and Christ s Hos 
pital, besides the original honours of its 
foundation, so fitted to a consecrated place 
in a youthful imagination an asylum for 
boy-students, provided by a boy-king inno 
cent, religious, prematurely wise, and pre 
maturely called away from earth has also 
a mode of perpetual connexion with the 
State. It enjoys, therefore, both of Dr. 
Arnold s advantages. Indeed, all the great 
foundation-schools of London, bearing in 
their very codes of organization the impress 



of a double function viz. the conservation 
of sound learning and of pure religion 
wear something of a monastic or cloisteral 
character in their aspect and usages which 
is peculiarly impressive, and even pathetic, 
amidst the uproars of a capital the most co 
lossal and tumultuous upon earth. 

Here Lamb remained until his fifteenth 
year, which year threw him on the world, 
and brought him alongside the golden dawn 
of the French Revolution. Here he learned 
a little elementary Greek, and of Latin more 
than a little ; for the Latin notes to Mr. 
Gary (of Dante celebrity) though brief, are 
sufficient to reveal a true sense of what is 
graceful and idiomatic in Latinity. We 
say this, who have studied that subject more 
than most men. It is not that Lamb would 
have found it an easy task to compose a 
long paper in Latin nobody can find it easy 
to do what he has no motive for habitually 
practising ; but a single sentence of Latin, 
wearing the secret countersign of the " sweet 
Roman hand," ascertains sufficiently that, in 
reading Latin classics, a man feels and com 
prehends their peculiar force or beauty. 
That is enough. It is requisite to a man s 
expansion of mind that he should make ac 
quaintance with a literature so radically 
differing from all modern literatures as is 
the Latin. It is not requisite that he should 
practise Latin composition. Here, there 
fore, Lamb obtained in sufficient perfection 
one priceless accomplishment, which even 
singly throws a graceful air of liberality 
over all the rest of a man s attainments : 
having rarely any pecuniary value, it chal 
lenges the more attention to its intellectual 
value. Here also Lamb commenced the 
friendships of his life : and, of all which he 
formed, he lost none. Here it was, as the 
consummation and crown of his advantages 
from the time-honoured Hospital, that he 
came to know " Poor S. T. C."* rov Qavpa- 
tfiurarov. 

Until 1796, it is probable that he lost 
sight of Coleridge, who was then occupied 
with Cambridge having been transferred 
thither as a " Grecian" from the house of 
Christchurch. That year, 1796, was a 
year of change and fearful calamity for 
Charles Lamb. On that year revolved the 
wheels of his after-life. During the three 
years succeeding to his school-days, he had 
held a clerkship in the South Sea House. 



4 The affecting expression by which Coleridge 
indicates himself in the few lines written during 
his last illness for an inscription upon his grave; 
lines ill constructed in point of diction and com 
pression, but otherwise speaking from the depths 
of his heart. 
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In 1795, he was transferred to the India 
House. As a junior clerk he could not re 
ceive more than a slender salary : but even 
this was important to the support of his 
parents and sister. They lived together in 
lodgings near Holborn ; and in the spring 
of 1790, Miss Lamb (having previously 
shown signs of lunacy at intervals), in a 
sudden paroxysm of her disease, seized a 
knife from the dinner table, and stabbed her 
mother, who died upon the spot. A coroner s 
inquest easily ascertained the nature of a 
case which was transparent in all its cir 
cumstances, and never for a moment indeci 
sive as regarded the medical symptoms. 
The poor young lady was transferred to the 
establishment for lunatics at Hoxton : she 
soon recovered, we believe ; but her re- 
lapses were as sudden as her recoveries, 
and she continued through life to revisit, for 
periods of uncertain seclusion, this house of 
woe. This calamity of his fireside, follow 
ed soon after by the death of his father, who 
had for some time been in a state of imbe 
cility, determined the future destiny of 
Lamb. Apprehending, with the perfect 
grief of perfect love, that his sister s fate 
was sealed for life viewing her as his own 
greatest benefactress, which she really had 
been through her advantage by ten years in 
age yielding with impassioned readiness to 
the depth of his fraternal affection, what at 
any rate he would have yielded to the sanc 
tities of duty as interpreted by his own con 
science he resolved for ever to resign all 
thoughts of marriage with a young lady 
whom he loved, for ever to abandon all am 
bitious prospects that might have tempted 
him into uncertainties, humbly to content 
himself with the certainties of his Indian 
clerkship, to dedicate himself for the future 
to the care of his desolate and prostrate 
sister, and to leave the rest to God. These 
sacrifices he made in no hurry or tumult, 
but deliberately, and in religious tranquillity. 
These sacrifices were accepted in heaven 
and even on this earth they had their re 
ward. She for whom he gave up all, in 
turn gave up all for him. She devoted her 
self to his comfort. Many times she re 
turned to the lunatic establishment, but 
many times she was restored to illuminate 
the household hearth for him ; and of the 
happiness which for forty years more he 
had, no hour seemed true that was not de 
rived from her. Henceforwards, therefore, 
until he was emancipated by the noble ge 
nerosity of the East India Directors, Lamb s 
time, for nine and twenty years, was given 
to the India House. 

" O fortunati nimium, sua si lona norint" 
i.s applicable to more people than "agrico/ce." 



Clerks of the India House are as blind to 
their own advantages as the blindest of 
ploughmen. Lamb was summoned, it is 
true, through the larger and more genial 
section of his life, to the drudgery of a copy 
ing clerk making confidential entries into 
mighty folios, on the subject of calicoes and 
muslins. By this means, whether he would 
or not, he became gradually the author of a 
great " serial" work, in a frightful number 
of volumes, on as dry a department of lite 
rature as the children of the great desert 
could have suggested. Nobody, he must 
have felt, was ever likely to study this 
great work of his, not even Dr. Dryasdust. 
He had written in vain, which is not pleasant 
to know. There would be no second edition 
called for by a discerning public in Leaden- 
hall Street : not a chance of that. And 
consequently the opera omnia of Lamb, 
drawn up in a hideous battalion, at the cost 
of labour so enormous, would be known only 
to certain families of spiders in one genera 
tion, and of rats in the next. Such a labour 
of Sisyphus the rolling up a ponderous 
stone to the summit of a hill only that it 
might roll back again by the gravitation of 
its own dulness, seems a bad employment 
for a man of genius in his meridian energies. 
And yet, perhaps not. Perhaps the collective 
wisdom of Europe could not have devised 
for Lamb a more favourable condition of 
toil than this very India House clerkship. 
His works (his Leadenhall Street works) 
were certainly not read ; popular they could 
not be, for they were not read by anybody ; 
but then, to balance that, they were not re 
viewed. His folios were of that order, which 
(in Cowper s words) " not even critics criti 
cise." Is that nothing ? Is it no happiness 
to escape the hands of scoundrel reviewers ? 
Many of us escape being read ; the worship 
ful reviewer does not find time to read a line 
of us ; but we do not for that reason escape 
being criticised, "shown up," and martyred. 
The list of errata again, committed by Lamb, 
was probably of a magnitude to alarm any 
possible compositor; and yet these errata 
will never be known to mankind. They 
are dead and buried. They have been cut 
off prematurely ; and for any effect upon 
their generation, might as well never have 
existed. Then the returns, in a pecuniary 
sense, from these folios how important, were 
they f It is not common, certainly, to write 
folios j but neither is it common to draw a 
steady income of from .300 to 400 per 
annum from volumes of any size. This will 
be admitted ; but would it not have been 
better to draw the income without the toil? 
Doubtless it would always be more agree 
able to have the rose without the thorn. But 
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in the case before us, taken with all its cir 
cumstances, we deny that the toil is truly 
typified as a thorn ; so far from being a 
thorn in Lamb s daily life, on the contrary, 
it was a second rose engrafted upon the ori 
ginal rose of the income, that he had to earn 
it by a moderate but continued exertion. 
Let us consider what this exertion really 
amounted to. Holidays, in a national es 
tablishment so great as the India House, and 
in our too fervid period, naturally could not 
be frequent; yet all great English corpora- j 
tions are gracious masters, and indulgences I 
of this nature could be obtained on a special i 
application. Not to count upon these acci 
dents of favour, we find that the regular 
toil of those in Lamb s situation began at ten 
in the morning and ended as the clock struck 
four in the afternoon. Six hours composed 
the daily contribution of labour, that is pre 
cisely one-fourth part of the total day. j 
Only that, as Sunday was exempted, the 
rigorous expression of the quota was one- 
fourth of six-sevenths, which makes six 
twenty-eighths and not six twenty-fourths of 
the total time. Less toil than this would 
hardly have availed to deepen the sense of 
value in that large part of the time still re 
maining disposable. Had there been any 
resumption whatever of labour in the even 
ing, though but for half an hour, that one 
encroachment upon the broad continuous 
area of the eighteen free hours would have 
killed the tranquillity of the whole day, by 
sowing it (so to speak) with intermitting anx 
ieties anxieties that, like tides, would 
still be rising and falling. Whereas now, 
at the early hour of four, when day-light is 
yet lingering in the air, even at the dead of 
winter, in the latitude of London, and when 
the enjoying section of the day is barely 
commencing everything is left which aj 
man would care to retain. A mere dikt-\ 
lante or amateur student, having no mer- j 
cenary interest concerned, would, upon a I 
refinement of luxury would, upon choice, j 
give up so much time to study, were it , 
only to sharpen the value of what remained j 
for pleasure. And thus the only difference 
between the scheme of the India House dis- 1 
tributing his time for Lamb, and the scheme 
of a wise voluptuary distributing his time j 
for himself, lay, not in the amount of time j 
deducted from enjoyment, but in the particu- ; 
lar mode of appropriating that deduction. ! 
An intellectual appropriation of the time, j 
though casually fatiguing, must have plea 
sures of its own ; pleasures denied to a task i 
so mechanic and so monotonous as that of j 
reiterating endless records of sales or con- : 
signrnents not essentially varying from each 
other. True : it is pleasanter to pursue an 



intellectual study than to make entries in a 
ledger. But even an intellectual toil is toil : 
few people can support it for more than six 
hours in a day. And the only question, 
therefore, after all, is, at what period of the 
day a man would prefer taking this pleasure 
of study. Now upon that point, as regards 
the case of Lamb, there is no opening for 
doubt. He, amongst his Popular Fallacies, 
admirably illustrates the necessity of even 
ing and artificial lights to the prosperity of 
studies. After exposing, with the perfec 
tion of fun, the savage unsociality of those 
elder ancestors who lived (if life it was) be 
fore lamp- light was invented, showing that 
"jokes came in with candles," since "what 
repartees could have passed " when people 
were " grumbling at one another in the 
dark," and " when you must have felt about 
for a smile, and handled a neighbour s cheek 
to be sure that he understood it ?" He goes 
on to say, " this accounts for the seriousness 
of the elder poetry," viz. because they had 
no candle-light. Even eating he objects to 
as a very imperfect thing in the dark : you 
are not convinced that a dish tastes as it 
should do by the promise of its name, if you 
dine in the twilight without candles. See 
ing is believing. "The senses absolutely 
give and take reciprocally." The sight 
guarantees the taste. For instance, "Can 
you tell pork from veal in the dark, or dis 
tinguish Sherries from pure Malaga?" To 
all enjoyments whatsoever candles are indis 
pensable as an adjunct: but, as to reading, 
"there is," says Lamb, "absolutely no 
such thing but by a candle. We have 
tried the affectation of a book at noon-day 
in gardens, but it was labour thrown away. 
It is a mockery, all that is reported of the 
influential Phoebus. No true poem ever 
owed its birth to the sun s light. The mild 
internal light, that reveals the fine shapings 
of poetry, like fires on the domestic hearth, 
goes out in the sunshine. Milton s morning 
hymn in Paradise, we would hold a good 
wager, was penned at midnight ; and Tay 
lor s rich description of a sunrise smells de 
cidedly of the taper." This view of evening 
and candle-light as involved in literature 
may seem no more than a pleasant extrava 
ganza ; and no doubt it is in the nature of 
such gaieties to travel a little into exaggera 
tion, but substantially it is certain that 
Lamb s feelings pointed habitually in the 
direction here indicated. His literary stu 
dies, whether taking the colour of tasks or 
diversions, courted the aid of evening, which, 
by means of physical weariness, produces a 
more luxurious state of repose than belongs 
to the labour-hours of day, and courted the 
aid of lamp-light, which, as Lord Bacon re- 
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marked, gives a gorgeousness to human 
pomps and pleasures, such as would be 
vainly sought from the homeliness of day 
light. The hours, therefore, which were 
withdrawn from his own control by the 
India House, happened to be exactly that 
part of the day which Lamb least valued 
and could least have turned to account. 

The account given of Lamb s friends, of 
those whom he endeavoured to love, because 
lie admired them, or to esteem intellectually 
because he loved them personally, is too 
much coloured for genera! acquiescence by 
Sergeant Talfourd s own early prepossessions. 
It is natural that an intellectual man like the 
Sergeant, personally made known in youth 
to people whom from childhood he had re 
garded as powers in the ideal world, and in 
some instances as representing the eternities 
of human speculation, since their names had 
perhaps dawned upon his mind in concur 
rence with the very earliest suggestion of 
topics which they had treated, should over 
rate their intrinsic grandeur. Hazlitt ac 
cordingly is styled " the great thinker." 
But had he been such potentially, there was 
an absolute bar to his achievement of that 
station in act and consummation. No man 
canbe a great thinker in our days upon large 
and elaborate questions without being also a 
great student. To think profoundly, it is 
indispensable that a man should have read 
down to his own starting point, and have read 
as a collating student to the particular stage 
at which he himself takes up the subject. 
At this moment, for instance, how could geo 
logy be treated otherwise than childishly by 
one who should rely upon the encyclopaedias 
of 1800 ? or comparative physiology by the 



sition of these philosophies in the looms of 
Germany, during the last 



and odd 



years, trusting merely to the untrained in 
stincts of keen mother-wit, whence should 
Hazlitt have had the materials for great 
thinking ? It is through the collation of 
many abortive voyages to the Polar regions 
that a man gains his first chance of entering 
the Polar basin, or of running ahead on the 
true line of approach to it. The very reason 
for Hazlitt s defect in eloquence as a lectu 
rer, is sufficient also as a reason why he 
could not have been a comprehensive thinker. 
" He was not eloquent," says the Sergeant, 
" in the true sense of the term." But why ? 
Because it seems "his thoughts were too 
weighty to be moved along by the shallow 
stream of feeling which an evening s excite 
ment can rouse ;" an explanation which 
leaves us in doubt whether Hazlitt forfeited 
his chance of eloquence by accommodating 
himself to this evening s excitement, or by 
gloomily resisting it. Our own explanation 
is different. Hazlitt was not eloquent, be 
cause he was discontinuous. No man can 
be eloquent whose thoughts are abrupt, insu 
lated, capricious, and (to borrow an impres 
sive word from Coleridge) non -sequacious. 
Eloquence resides not in separate or fraction 
al ideas, but in the relations of manifold 
ideas, and in the mode of their evolution 
from each other. It is not indeed enough 
that the ideas should be many, and their re 
lations coherent : the main condition lies in 
the key of the evolution, in the law of the 
succession. The elements are nothing with 
out the atmosphere that moulds, and the 
dynamic forces that combine. Now Hazlitt s 
brilliancy is seen chiefly in separate 



most ingenious of men unacquainted with splinterings of phrase or image, which throw 
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Marshall Hall, and with the apocalyptic 
glimpses of secrets unfolding under the 
hands of Professor Owen ? In such a con 
dition of undisciplined thinking, the ablest 



man thinks to no purpose. He lingers upon 



upon the eye a vitreous scintillation for 
moment, but spread no deep suffusions of co 
lour, and distribute no masses of mighty sha- 
dov 



A flash, a solitary flash, and all is 
gone. Rhetoric, according to its quality, 

parts of the inquiry that have lost the irn- [stands in many degrees of relation to the 
portance which once they had, under imper- permanencies of truth ; and all rhetoric, like 
feet charts of the subject; he wastes his | all flesh, is partly unreal, and the glory of 
strength upon problems that have become j both is fleeting. Even the mighty rhetoric 
obsolete ; he loses his way in paths that are i of Sir Thomas Brown, or Jeremy Taylor, to 
not in the line of direction upon which the j whom only it has been granted to open the 
improved speculation is moving; or he gives trumpet-stop on that great organ of passion, 
narrow conjectural solutions of difficulties oftentimes leaves behind it the sense of sad- 
that have long since received sure and com- ness which belongs to beautiful apparitions 
prehensive ones. It is as if a man should starting out of darkness upon the morbid eye 
in these days attempt to colonize, and yet only to be reclaimed by darkness in the in- 
through inertia or through ignorance, should slant of their birth, or which belongs to pa- 
leave behind him all modern resources of ! geantries in the clouds But if all rhetoric 
chemistry, of chemical agriculture, or of j is a mode of pyrotechny, and all pyrotechnics 
steam-power. Hazlitt had read nothing, are by necessity fugacious, yet even in these 
Unacquainted with Grecian philosophy, with frail pomps there are many degrees of 
Scholastic philosophy, and with the recompo- frailty. Some fire- works require an hour s 
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duration for the expansion of their glory ; 
others, as if formed from fulminating powder, 
expire in the very act of birth. Precisely on 
that scale of duration and of power stand the 
glitterings of rhetoric that are not worked 
into the texture, but washed on from the 
outside. Hazlitt s thoughts were of the 
same fractured and discontinuous order as 
his illustrative images seldom or never self- 
diffusive ; and that is a sufficient argument 
that he had never cultivated philosophic 
thinking. 

Not however to conceal any part of the 
truth, we are bound to acknowledge that 
Lamb thought otherwise on this point, mani 
festing what seemed to us an extravagant 
admiration of Hazlitt, and perhaps even in 
part for that very glitter which we are de 
nouncing at least he did so in a conversa 
tion with ourselves. But, on the other hand, 
as this conversation travelled a little into the 
tone of a disputation, and our frost on this 
point might seem to justify some undue fer 
vour by way of balance, it is very possible 
that Lamb did not speak his absolute and 
most dispassionate judgment. And yet 
again, if he did, may we, with all reverence 
for Lamb s exquisite genius, have permission 
to say that his own constitution of intellect 
sinned by this very habit of discontinuity. 
It was a habit of mind not unlikely to be 
cherished by his habits of life. Amongst 
these habits was the excess of his social 
kindness. He scorned so much to deny his 
company and his redundant hospitality to 
any man who manifested a wish for either by 
calling upon him, that he almost seemed to 
think it a criminality in himself if, by acci 
dent, he really was from home on your visit, 
rather than by possibility a negligence in 
you, that had not forewarned him of your in 
tention. All his life, from this and other 
causes, he must have read in the spirit of one 
liable to sudden interruption ; like a dragoon, 
in fact, reading with one foot in the stirrup, 
when expecting momentarily a summons to 
mount for action. In such situations, read 
ing by snatches, and by intervals of preca 
rious leisure, people form the habit of seeking 
and unduly valuing condensations of the 
meaning, where in reality the truth suffers 
by this short-hand exhibition, or else they de 
mand too vivid illustrations of the meaning. 
Lord Chesterfield himself, so brilliant a man 
by nature, already therefore making a mor 
bid estimate of brilliancy, and so hurried 
throughout his life as a" public man, read 
under this double coercion for craving in 
stantaneous effects. At one period, his only 
time for reading was in the morning, whilst 
under the hands of his hair-dresser : com 
pelled to take the hastiest of flying shots at 



his author, naturally he demanded a very 
conspicuous mark to fire at. But the author 
could not, in so brief a space, be always sure 
to crowd any very prominent objects on the 
eye, unless by being audaciously oracular 
and peremptory as regarded the sentiment, 
or flashy in excess as regarded its expression. 
" Come now, my friend," was Lord Chester 
field s morning adjuration to his author ; 
" come now, cut it short don t prose don t 
hum and haw." The author had doubtless 
no ambition to enter his name on the honoura 
ble and ancient roll of gentlemen prosers : 
probably he conceived himself not at all 
tainted with the asthmatic infirmity of hum 
ming and hawing ; but, as to " cutting it 
short," how could he be sure of meeting his 
Lordship s expectations in that point, unless 
by dismissing the limitations that might be 
requisite to fit the idea for use, or the ad 
juncts that might be requisite to integrate 
its truth, or the final consequences that 
might involve some deep arriere penste, 
which, coming last in the succession, might 
oftentimes be calculated to lie deepest on the 
mind. To be lawfully and usefully brilliant 
after this rapid fashion, a man must come 
forward as a refresher of old truths, where 
his suppressions are supplied by the reader s 
memory; not as an expounder of new truths, 
where oftentimes a dislocated fraction of the 
true is more dangerous than the false itself. 

To read therefore habitually, by hurried 
instalments, has this bad tendency that it is 
likely to found a taste for modes of composi 
tion too artificially irritating, and to disturb 
the equilibrium of the judgment in relation 
to the colourings of style. Lamb, however, 
whose constitution of mind was even ideally 
sound in reference to the natural, the simple, 
the genuine, might seem of all men least 
liable to a taint in this direction. And un 
doubtedly he was so as regarded those modes 
of beauty which nature had specially quali 
fied him for apprehending. Else, and in re 
lation to other modes of beauty, where his 
sense of the true, and of its distinction from 
the spurious, had been an acquired sense, 
it is impossible for us to hide from ourselves 
that not through habits only, not through 
stress of injurious accidents only, but by 
original structure and temperament of mind, 
Lamb had a bias towards those very defects 
on which rested the startling characteristics 
of style which we have been noticing. He 
himself, we fear, not bribed by indulgent feel 
ings to another, not moved by friendship, but 
by native tendency, shrank from the conti 
nuous, from the sustained, from the elaborate. 

The elaborate, indeed, without which 
much truth and beauty must perish in germ, 
was by name the object of his invectives. 
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The instances are many in his own beauti 
ful essays where he literally collapses, lite 
rally sinks away from openings suddenly 
offering themselves to flights of pathos or so 
lemnity in direct prosecution of his own 
theme. On any such summons, where an 
ascending impulse, and an untired pinion 
were required, he refuses himself (to use 
military language) invariably. The least 
observing reader of Elia cannot have failed 
to notice that the most felicitous passages al 
ways accomplish their circuit in a few sen 
tences. The gyration within which his 
sentiment wheels, no matter of what kind it 
may be, is always the shortest possible. It 
does not prolong itself, and it does not repeat 
itself. But in fact, other features in Lamb s 
mind would have argued this feature by ana 
logy, had we by accident been left unaware 
of it directly. It is not by chance, or without 
a deep ground in his nature common to all 
his qualities, both affirmative and negative, 
that Lamb had an insensibility to music 
more absolute than can have been often 
shared by any human creature, or perhaps 
than was ever before acknowledged so can 
didly. The sense of music, as a pleasura 
ble sense, or as any sense at all other than 
of certain unmeaning and impertinent differ 
ences in respect to high and low sharp or 
flat was utterly obliterated as with a sponge 
by nature herself from Lamb s organization. 
It was a corollary from the same large sub 
stratum in his nature, that Lamb had no 
sense of the rhythmical in prose composition. 
Rhythmus, or pomp of cadence, or sonorous 
ascent of clauses, in the structure of senten 
ces, were effects of art as much thrown 
away upon him as the voice of the charmer 
upon the deaf adder. We ourselves, occu 
pying the very station of polar opposition 
to that of Lamb, being as morbidly, perhaps, 
in the one excess as he in the other, natu 
rally detected this omission in Lamb s na 
ture at an early stage of our acquaintance. 
Not the fabled Regulus, with his eyelids 
torn away, and his uncurtained eye- balls 
exposed to the noon-tide glare of a Carthagi 
nian sun, could have shrieked with more 
anguish of recoil from torture than we from 
certain sentences and periods in which Lamb 
perceived no fault at all. Pomp, in our ap 
prehension, was an idea of two categories ; 
the pompous might be spurious, but it might 
also be genuine. It is well to love the sim 
ple : ice love it ; nor is there any opposition 
at all between that and the very glory of 
pomp. But, as we once put the case to 
Lamb, if as a musician, as the leader of a 
mighty orchestra, you had this theme offered 
to you " Belshazzar the king gave a great 
feast to a thousand of his lords," or this, 



" And on a certain day, Marcus Cicero stood 
up, and in a set speech rendered solemn 
thanks to Caius Caesar for Quintus Ligarius 
pardoned, and far Marcus Marcellus re 
stored." Surely no man would deny that, 
in such a case, simplicity, though in a pas 
sive sense not lawfully absent, must stand 
aside as totally insufficient for the positive 
part. . Simplicity might guide, even here, 
but could not furnish the power ; a rudder 
it might be, but not an oar or a sail. This, 
Lamb was ready to allow ; as an intellectu 
al quiddity, he recognised pomp in the cha 
racter of a privileged thing ; he was obliged 
to do so ; for take away from great ceremo 
nial festivals, such as the solemn rendering 
of thanks, the celebration of national anni 
versaries, the commemoration of public be 
nefactors, &c., the element of pomp, and 
you take away their very meaning and life; 
but, whilst allowing a place for it in the ru 
bric of the logician, it is certain that, sensu 
ously, Lamb would not have sympathized 
with it, nor have felt its justification in any 
concrete instance. We find a difficulty in 
pursuing this subject, without greatly ex 
ceeding our limits. We pause, therefore, 
and add only this one suggestion as partly 
explanatory of the case. Lamb had the 
dramatic intellect and taste, perhaps in per 
fection ; of the Epic, he had none at all. 
Here, as happens sometimes to men of genius 
preternaturally endowed in one direction, he 
might be considered as almost starved. A 
favourite of nature, so eminent in some di 
rections, by what right could he complain 
that her bounties were not indiscriminate ? 
From this defect in his nature it arose, that 
except by culture and by reflection, Lamb 
had no genial appreciation of Milton. The 
solemn planetary wheelings of the Paradise 
Lost were not to his taste. What he did 
comprehend, were the motions like those of 
lightning, the fierce angular coruscations of 
that wild agency which comes forward so 
vividly in the sudden 7repi&lt;rsV&lt;rsia, in the re 
volutionary catastrophe, and in the tumultu 
ous conflicts, through persons or through 
situations, of the tragic drama. 

There is another vice in Mr. Hazlitt s 
mode of composition, viz. the habit of trite 
quotation, too common to have challenged 
much notice, were it not for these reasons : 
1st, that Sergeant Talfourd speaks of it in 
equivocal terms, as a fault perhaps, but as a 
" felicitous" fault, "trailing after it a line of 
golden associations ;" 2dly, because the 
practice involves a dishonesty. On occasion 
of No 1, we must profess our belief that a 
more ample explanation from the Sergeant 
would have left him in a substantial harmo 
ny with ourselves. We cannot conceive 
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the author of Ion, and the friend of Words- ; 
worth, seriously to countenance that paraly 
tic " mouth-diarrho3a" (to borrow a phrase 
of Coleridge s), i\\a.\Jluxe de louche (to bor 
row an earlier phrase of Archbishop Huet s) 
which places the reader at the mercy of a 
man s tritest remembrances from his most I 
schoolboy reading. To have the verbal ! 
memory infested with tags of verse and 
" cues" of rhyme is in itself an infirmity as 
vulgar and as morbid as the stable-boy s 
habit of whistling slang airs upon the mere 
mechanical excitement of a bar or two whis- \ 
tied by some other blockhead in some other 
stable. The very stage has grown weary 
of ridiculing a folly, that having been long 
since expelled from decent society has taken 
refuge amongst the most imbecile of authors. 
Was Mr. Hazlitt then of that class ? No : he 
was a man of great talents, and of capacity 
for greater things than he ever attempted, 
though without any pretensions of the philo- \ 
sophic kind ascribed to him by the Sergeant. . 
Meantime the reason for resisting the exam- ! 
pie and practice of Hazlitt lies in this that ! 
essentially it is at war with sincerity, the | 
foundation of all good writing, to express 
one s own thoughts by another man s words. 
This dilemma arises. The thought is, or it is 
not, worthy of that emphasis which belongs 
to a metrical expression of it. If it is not,, 
then we shall be guilty of a mere folly in 
pushing into strong relief that which con- j 
fessedly cannot support it. If it is, then 
how incredible that a thought strongly con- | 
ceived, and bearing about it the impress of, 
one s own individuality, should naturally, 
and without dissimulation or falsehood, bend 
to another man s expression of it ! Simply 
to back one s own view by a similar view j 
derived from another may be useful ; a quo 
tation that repeats one s own sentiment, but ! 
in a varied form, has the grace which be- ! 
longs to the idem in alio, the same radical ] 
idea expressed with a difference ; similarity 
in dissimilarity ; but to throw one s own | 
thoughts, matter, and form, through alien or- ; 
gans so absolutely as to make another man ! 
one s interpreter for evil and good, is either 
to confess a singular laxity of thinking that ; 
can so flexibly adapt itself to any casual form 
of words, or else to confess that sort of care 
lessness about the expression which draws 
its real origin from a sense of indifference 
about the things to be expressed. Utterly at 
war this distressing practice is with all sim 
plicity and earnestness of writing; it argues 
a state of indolent ease inconsistent with the | 
pressure and coercion of strong fermenting j 
thoughts, before we can be at leisure for idle 
or chance quotations. But lastly, in refer 
ence to No. 2, we must add that the practice 



is signally dishonest. It " trails after it a 
line of golden associations." Yes, and the 
burglar, who leaves an army-tailor s after a 
midnight visit, trails after him perhaps a long 
roll of gold bullion epaulettes which may 
look pretty by lamp-light. 

But that, in the present condition of moral 
philosophy amongst the police, is accounted 
robbery. And to benefit too much by quo 
tations is little less. At this moment we 
have in our eye a work, at one time not 
without celebrity, which is one continued 
cento of splendid passages from other people. 
The natural effect from so much fine writing 
is that the reader rises with the impres 
sion of having been engaged upon a most 
eloquent work. Meantime the whole is a 
series of mosaics ; a tessellation made up 
from borrowed fragments: and first, when 
the reader s attention is expressly directed 
upon the fact, he becomes aware that the 
nominal author has contributed nothing more 
to the book than a few passages of transition 
or brief clauses of connexion. 

In the year 1796 the main incident occur 
ring of any importance for English literature 
was the publication by Southey of an epic 
poem. This poem, the Joan of Arc, was 
the earliest work of much pretension amongst 
all that Southey wrote ; and by many de 
grees it was the worst. In the four great 
narrative poems of his later years, there is 
a combination of two striking qualities, viz. 
a peculiar command over the visually splen 
did, connected with a deep-toned grandeur 
of moral pathos. Especially we find this 
union in the Thahiba and the Roderick ; but 
in the Joan of Arc we miss it. What splen 
dour there is for the fancy and the eye be 
longs chiefly to the Vision, contributed by 
Coleridge, and this was subsequently with 
drawn. The fault lay in Southey s political 
relations at that era ; his sympathy with the 
French Revolution in its earlier stages had 
been boundless: in all respects it was a 
noble sympathy, fading only as the gorgeous 
colouring faded from the emblazonries of 
that awful event, drooping only when the 
promises of that golden dawn sickened un 
der stationary eclipse. In 1796 Southey 
was yet under the tyranny of his own ear- 
liest fascination : in his eyes the Revolution 
had suffered a momentary blight from re 
fluxes of panic; but blight of some kind is 
incident to every harvest on which human 
hopes are suspended. Bad auguries were 
also ascending from the unchaining of mar 
tial instincts. But that the Revolution hav 
ing ploughed its way through unparalleled 
storms, was preparing to face other stonns, 
did but quicken the apprehensiveness of his 
love did but quicken the duty of giving 
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utterance to this love. Hence came the 
rapid composition of the poem, which cost 
less time in writing than in printing. Hence 
also came the choice of his heroine. What 
he needed in his central character was a 
heart with a capacity for the wrath of He 
brew prophets applied to ancient abuses, and 
for evangelic pity applied to the sufferings 
of nations. This heart, with this double 
capacity where should he seek it? A 
French heart it must be, or how should it 
follow with its sympathies a French move- 
ment ? There lay Southey s reason for 
adopting the Maid of Orleans as the deposi 
tary of hopes and aspirations on behalf of 
France as fervid as his own. In choosing 
this heroine, so inadequately known at that 
time, Southey testified at least his own no 
bility of feeling;* but in executing his 
choice, he and his friends overlooked two 
faults fatal to his purpose. One was this : 
sympathy with the French Revolution meant 
sympathy with the opening prospects of man 
meant sympathy with the Pariah of every 

* It is right to remind the reader of this, for a 
reason applying forcibly to the present moment. 
Michelet has taxed Englishmen with yielding to 
national animosities in the case of Joan, having no 
plea whatever for that insinuation but the single one 
drawn from Shakspeare s Henry VI. To this the 
answer is first, that Shakspeare s share in that 
trilogy is not nicely ascertained. Secondly, that 
M. Michelet forgot (or, which is far worse, not for 
getting it, he dissembled) the fact, that in under 
taking a series of dramas upon the basis avowedly 
of national chronicles, and for the very purpose of 
profiting by old traditionary recollections connected 
with ancestral glories, it was mere lunacy to recast 
the circumstances at the bidding of antiquarian 
research, so as entirely to disturb these glories. 
Besides that to Shakspeare s age no such spirit of 
research had blossomed. Writing for the stage a 
man would have risked lapidation by uttering a 
whisper in that direction. And, even if not, what 
sense could there have been in openly running 
counter to the very motive that had originally 
prompted that particular class of chronicle plays ? 
Thirdly, if one Englishman had, in a memorable 
situation, adopted the popular view of Joan s con 
duct (popular as much in France as in England) ; 
on the other hand, fifty years before M. Michelet 
was writing this flagrant injustice, another English 
man (viz. Southey) had, in an epic poem, reversed 
this misjudgment, and invested the shepherd girl 
with a glory nowhere else accorded to her, unless 
indeed by Schiller. Fourthly, we are not entitled 
to view as an attack upon Joanna, what, in the 
worst construction, is but an unexamining adoption 
of the contemporary historical accounts. A poet 
or a dramatist is not responsible for the accuracy 
of chronicles. But what is an attack upon Joan, 
being briefly the foulest and obscenest attempt 
ever made to stifle the grandeur of a great human 
struggle, viz. the French burlesque poem of La 
Pucelle, What memorable man was it that wrote 
that ? Was he a Frenchman, or was he not? 
That M. Michelet should pretend to have forgotten 
this vilest of pasquinades, is more shocking to the 
general sense of justice than any special untruth 
as to Shakspeare can be to the particular nationali 
ty of an Englishman. 



clime with all that suffered social wrong, 
or saddened in hopeless bondage. 

That was the movement at work in the 
French Revolution. But the movement ot 
Joanne d Arc took a different direction. In 
her day also, it is true, the human heart had 
yearned after the same vast enfranchisement 
for the children of labour as afterwards 
worked in the great vision of the French 
Revolution. In her days also, and shortly 
before them, the human hand had sought by 
bloody acts to realize this dream of the 
heart. And in her childhood, Joanna had 
not been insensible to these premature mo 
tions upon a path too bloody and too dark to 
be safe. But this view of human misery 
had been utterly absorbed to her by the spe 
cial misery then desolating France. The 
lilies of France had been trampled under 
foot by the conquering stranger. Within 
fifty years, in three pitched battles that re 
sounded to the ends of the earth, the chivalry 
of France had been exterminated. Her ori- 
flamme had been dragged through the dust. 
The eldest son of Baptism had been pros 
trated. The daughter of France had been 
surrendered on coercion as a bride to her 
English conqueror. The child of that mar 
riage, so ignominious to the land, was king 
of France by the consent of Christendom : 
that child s uncle domineered as regent of 
France : and that child s armies were in 
military possession of the land. But were 
they undisputed masters ? No ; and there 
precisely lay the sorrow of the time. Un 
der a perfect conquest there would have 
been repose ; whereas the presence of the 
English armies did but furnish a plea, mask 
ing itself in patriotism, for gatherings every 
where of lawless marauders ; of soldiers that 
had deserted their banners ; and of robbers 
by profession. This was the woe of France 
more even than the military dishonour. 
That dishonour had been palliated from the 
first by the genealogical pretensions of the 
English royal family to the French throne, 
and these pretensions were strengthened in 
the person of the present claimant. But the 
military desolation of France, this it was 
that woke the faith of Joanna in her own 
heavenly mission of deliverance. It was 
the attitude of her prostrate country, crying 
night and day for purification from blood, 
and not from feudal oppression, that swal 
lowed up the thoughts of the impassioned 
girl. But that was not the cry that uttered 
itself afterwards in the French revolution. 
In Joanna s days, the first step towards rest 
for France was by expulsion of the foreigner. 
Independence of a foreign yoke, liberation 
as between people and people, was the one 
ransom to be paid for French honour and 
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peace. That debt settled there might come 
a time for thinking of civil liberties. But 
this time was not within the prospects of the 
poor shepherdess. The field the area of 
her sympathies never coincided with that of 
the revolutionary period. It followed, 
therefore, that Southey could not have raised 
Joanna (with her condition of feeling) by 
any management, into the interpreter of his 
own. Thai was the first error in his poem, 
and it was irremediable. The second was, 
and strangely enough this also escaped no 
tice, that the heroine of Southey is made to 
close her career precisely at the point when 
its grandeur commences. She believed her 
self to have a mission for the deliverance of 
France ; and the great instrument which 
she was authorized to use towards this end, 
was the king, Charles VII. Him she was 
to crown. With this coronation her tri 
umph, in the plain historical sense, ended. 
And there ends Southey s poem. But ex 
actly at this point, the grander stage of her 
mission commences, viz. the ransom which 
she, a solitary girl, paid in her own person 
for the national deliverance. The grander 
half of the story was thus sacrificed, as being 
irrelevant to Southey s political object ; and 
yet, after all, the half which he retained did 
not at all symbolize that object. It is sin 
gular, indeed, to find a long poem, on an 
ancient subject, adapting itself hieroglyphi- 
cally to a modern purpose ; 2dly, to find it 
failing of this purpose ; and 3dly, if it had 
not failed, so planned that it could have suc 
ceeded only by a sacrifice of all that was 
grandest in the theme. 

To these capital oversights Southey, Cole 
ridge, and Lamb, were all joint parties ; 
the two first as concerned in the composi 
tion, the last as a frank though friendly re 
viewer of it in his private correspondence 
with Coleridge. It is, however, some pallia 
tion of these oversights, and a very singular 
fact in itself, that neither from English au 
thorities nor from French, though the two 
nations were equally brought into close con 
nexion with the career of that extraordinary 
girl, could any adequate view be obtained 
of her character and acts. The official re 
cords of her trial, apart from which nothing 
can be depended upon, were first in the 
course of publication from the Paris press 
during the currency of last year. First in 
1847, about four hundred and sixteen years 
after her ashes had been dispersed to the 
winds, could it be seen distinctly, through 
the clouds of fierce partisanships and na 
tional prejudices, what had been the frenzy 
of the persecution against her, and the utter 
desolation of her position, what had been 
the grandeur of her conscientious resistance 



Anxious that our readers should see Lamb 
from as many angles as possible, we have 
obtained from an old friend of his a memo 
rial slight, but such as the circumstances 
allowed of an evening spent with Charles 
and Mary Lamb, in the winter of 18212. 
The record is of the most unambitious cha 
racter ; it pretends to nothing, as the reader 
will see not so much as to a pun, which it 
really required some singularity of luck to 
have missed from Charles Lamb, who often 
continued to fire puns, as minute guns, all 
through the evening. But the more unpre 
tending this record is, the more appropriate 
it becomes by that very fact to the memory 
of him who, amongst all authors, was the 
humblest and the least pretending. We 
have often thought that the famous epitaph 
written for his own grave by Piron, the 
cynical author of La Mctromanie, might 
have come from Lamb, were it not for one 
objection : Lamb s benign heart would have 
recoiled from a sarcasm, however effective, 
inscribed upon a grave-stone ; or from a 
jest, however playful, that tended to a vin 
dictive sneer amongst his own farewell 
words. We once translated this Piron epi 
taph into a kind of rambling Drayton coup 
let ; and the only point needing explanation 
is, that, from the accident of scientific 
men, Fellows of the Royal Society, being 
usually very solemn men, with an extra 
chance, therefore, for being dull men in 
conversation, naturally it arose that some 
wit amongst our great-grandfathers translat 
ed F. R. S. into a short-hand expression 
for a Fellow Remarkably Stupid ; to which 
version of the three letters our English epi 
taph alludes. The French original of Pi 
ron is this : 

" Ci git Piron ; qui ne fut rien ; 
Pas ineme acadtinicien." 

The bitter arrow of the second line was 
feathered to hit the French Academic, who 
had declined to elect him a member. Our 
translation is this : 
Here lies Piron ; who was nothing ; or, if that 

could be, was less : 
How! nothing? Yes, nothing: not so much 

as F. R. S. 

But now to our friend s memorandum ! 
" October 6, 1848. 

" MY DEAR X., You ask me for some 
memorial, however trivial, of any dinner 
party, supper party, water party no matter 
wna t that I can circumstantially recall 
to recollection by any features whatever, 
puns or repartees, wisdom or wit, connect 
ing it with Charles Lamb. I grieve to say 
that my meetings of any sort with Lamb 
were few, though spread through a score of 
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years. That sounds odd for one that loved 
Lamb so entirely, and so much venerated 
his character. But the reason was, that I 
so seldom visited London, and Lamb so sel 
dom quitted it. Somewhere about 1810 and 
1812 I must have met Lamb repeatedly at 
the Courier Office in the Strand ; that is, at 
Coleridge s, to whom, as an intimate friend, 
Mr. Stuart (a proprietor of the paper) gave 
up for a time the use of some rooms in the 
office. Thither, in the London season (May 
especially and June) resorted Lamb, God 
win, Sir H. Davy, and, once or twice, 
Wordsworth, who visited Sir George Beau 
mont s Leicestershire residence of Coleorton 
early in the spring, and then travelled up to 
Grosvenor Square with Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont : spectatum veniens, veniens 
spectetur ut ipse. 

But in these miscellaneous gatherings, 
Lamb said little, except when an opening 
arose for a pun. And how effectual that 
sort of small shot was from him, I need not 
say to anybody who remembers his infirmity 
of stammering, and his dexterous manage 
ment of it for purposes of light and shade. 
He was often able to train the roll of stam 
mers into settling upon the words immedi 
ately preceding the effective one ; by which 
means the key-note of the jest or sarcasm, 
benefiting by the sudden liberation of his 
embargoed voice, was delivered with the 
force of a pistol-shot. That stammer was 
worth an annuity to him as an ally of his 
wit. Firing under cover of that advantage 
he did triple execution; for, in the first 
place, the distressing sympathy of the hear 
ers with his distress of utterance won for 
him unavoidably the silence of deep atten 
tion ; and then, whilst he had us all hoaxed 
into this attitude of mute suspense by an 
appearance of distress that he perhaps did 
not really feel, down came a plunging shot 
into the very thick of us with ten times the 
effect it would else have had. If his stam 
mering however often did him true " yeo 
man s service," sometimes it led him into 
scrapes. Coleridge told me of a ludicrous 
embarrassment which it caused him at 
Hastings. Lamb had been medically advis 
ed to a course of sea-bathing ; and accord 
ingly at the door of his bathing machine, 
whilst he stood shivering with cold, two 
stout fellows laid hold of him, one at each 
shoulder, like heraldic supporters: they 
waited for the word of command from their 
principal, who began the following oration 
to them : " Hear me, men ! Take notice of 
this I am to be dipped." What more he 
would have said is unknown to land or sea 
or bathing machines ; for having reached 
the word dioped, he commenced such a 



rolling fire of Di di di di, that when at 
length lie descended a plomb upon the full 
word dipped, the two men, rather tired of 
the long suspense, became satisfied that 
they had reached what lawyers call the 
"operative" clause of the sentence; and 
both exclaiming at once, " Oh yes, Sir, 
we re quite aware of that" down they 
plunged him into the sea. On emerging, 
Lamb sobbed so much from the cold, that 
he found no voice suitable to his indigna 
tion ; from necessity he seemed tranquil ; 
and again addressing the men, who stood 
respectfully listening, he began thus: 
" Men ! is it possible to obtain your atten 
tion ?" "Oh surely, sir, by all means." 
" Then listen : once more I tell you, I am 
to be di di di " and then, with a burst 

of indignation, "dipped, I tell you" 

" Oh decidedly, sir," rejoined the men, " de 
cidedly" and down the stammerer went 
for the second time. Petrified with cold 
and wrath, once more Lamb made a feeble 
attempt at explanation " Grant me pa 
pa patience ; is it mum um murder you 
me me mean ? Again and a ga ga 
gain, I tell you, I m to be di di di dip 
ped, "now speaking furiously, with the voice 
of an injured man. " Oh yes, sir," the 
men replied, " we know that we fully un 
derstood it" and for the third time down 
went Lamb into the sea. " Oh limbs of 
Satan !" he said, on coming up for the third 
time, " it s now too late; I tell you that I 
am no, that I ivas to be di di di dip 
ped only once." 

Since the rencontres with Lamb at Cole 
ridge s I had met him once or twice at lite 
rary dinner parties. One of these occurred 
at the house of Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, 
the publishers. I myself was suffering too 
much from illness at the time to take any 
pleasure in what passed, or to notice it with 
any vigilance of attention. Lamb, I re 
member, as usual, was full of gaiety; and 
as usual he rose too rapidly to the zenith of 
his gaiety : he shot upwards like a rocket, 
and, as usual, people said he was " tipsy." 
To me Lamb never seemed intoxicated, but 
at most aerially elevated. He never talked 
nonsense, which is a great point gained ; 
nor polemically, which is a greater ; for it is 
a dreadful thing to find a drunken man bent 
upon converting oneself : nor sentimentally, 
which is greatest of all. You can stand a 
man s fraternizing with you ; or if he swears 
an eternal friendship only once in an hour, 
you do not think of calling the police : but 
once in every three minutes is too much. 
Lamb did none of these things : he was al 
ways rational, quiet, and gentlemanly in his 
habits. Nothing memorable, I am sure, 
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passed upon this occasion, which was in 
November of 1821 ; and yet the dinner was 
memorable by means of one fact not disco 
vered until many years later. Amongst the 
company, all literary men, sat a murderer; 
and a murderer of a freezing class ; cool, 
calculating, wholesale in his operations, and 
moving all along under the advantages of 
unsuspecting domestic confidence and do 
mestic opportunities. This was Mr. Wain- 
wright, who was subsequently brought to 
trial, but not for any of his murders, and 
transported for life. The story has been 
told both by Sergeant Talfourd, in the se 
cond volume of these " Final Memoirs," and 
previously by Sir Edward B. Lytton. Both 
have been much blamed for the use made 
of this extraordinary case ; but we know 
not why. In itself it is a most remarkable 
case for more reasons than one. It is re 
markable for the appalling revelation which 
it makes of power spread through the hands 
of people not liable to suspicion, for pur 
poses the most dreadful. It is remarkable 
also by the contrast which existed in this 
case between the murderer s appearance 
and the terrific purposes with which he was 
always dallying. He was a contributor to 
a journal in which I also had written seve 
ral papers. This formed a shadowy link 
between us ; and, ill as I was, I looked 
more attentively at him than at anybody 
else. Yet there were several men of wit and 
genius present, amongst whom were Lamb 
(as I have said) and Thomas Hood, Hamil 
ton Reynolds, and Allan Cunningham. But 
them I already knew, whereas Mr. W. I 
now saw for the first time and the last. 
What interested me about him was this the 
papers which had been pointed out to me as 
his (signed Janus Weathercock, Vinkbooms, 
&c.) were written in a spirit of coxcombry 
that did not so much disgust as amuse. 
The writer could not conceal the ostenta 
tious pleasure which he took in the luxuri 
ous fittings-up of his rooms, in the fancied 
splendour of his bijouterie, &c. Yet it was 
easy for a man of any experience to read 
two facts in all this idle ttalage one being, 
that his finery was but of a second-rate or 
der j the other, that he was a parvenu, not 
at home even amongst his second-rate splen 
dour. So far there was nothing to distin 
guish Mr. W s papers from the papers 

of other triflers. But in this point there 
was, viz. that in his judgments upon the 
great Italian masters of painting, Da Vinci, 
Titian, &c., there seemed a tone of sin 
cerity and of native sensibility, as in one 
who spoke from himself, and was not merely 
a copier from books. This it was that in 
terested me ; as also his reviews of the 



chief Italian engravers Morghen, Volpato, 
&c. ; not for the manner, which overflowed 
with levities and impertinence, but for the 
substance of his judgments in those cases 
where I happened to have had an oppor 
tunity of judging for myself. Here arose 
also a claim upon Lamb s attention : for 
Lamb and his sister had a deep feeling for 
what was excellent in painting. Accord 
ingly Lamb paid him a great deal of atten 
tion, and continued to speak of him for 
years with an interest that seemed dispro- 
portioned to his pretensions. This might 
be owing in part to an indirect compliment 
paid to Miss Lamb in one of W s pa 
pers : else his appearance would rather 
have repelled Lamb ; it was commonplace, 
and better suited to express the dandyism 
which overspread the surface of his manner 
than the unaffected sensibility which appa 
rently lay in his nature. Dandy or not, 
however, this man on account of the schism 
in his papers, so much amiable puppyism 
on one side, so much deep feeling on the 
other (feeling, applied to some of the grand 
est objects that earth has to show), did really 
move a trifle of interest in me, on a day 
when I hated the face of man and woman. 
Yet again, if I had known this man for the 
murderer that even then he was, what sud 
den loss of interest what sudden growth of 
another interest, would have changed the 
face of that party ! Trivial creature, that 
didst carry thy dreadful eye kindling with 
perpetual treasons! Dreadful creature, that 
didst carry thy trivial eye, mantling with 
eternal levity, over the sleeping surfaces of 
confiding household life oh, what a revo 
lution for man wouldst thou have accom 
plished had thy deep wickedness prospered! 
What was that wickedness ? In a few 
words I will say. 

At this time (October, 1848), the whole 
British island is appalled by a new chapter 
in the history of poisoning. Locusta in an 
cient Rome, Madame Brinvilliers in Paris, 
were people of original genius ; not in any 
new artifice of toxicology, not in the mere 
management of poisons, was the audacity of 
their genius displayed. No; but in profit 
ing by domestic openings for murder, unsus 
pected through their very atrocity. Such 
an opening was made some years ago by 
those who saw the possibility of founding 
purses for parents upon the murder of their 
children. This was done upon a larger 
scale than had been suspected, and upon a 
plausible pretence. To bury a corpse is 
costly ; but of a hundred children only a few, 
in the ordinary course of mortality, will die 
within a given time. Five shillings a piece 
will produce 25 annually, and that will 
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bury a considerable number. On this prin 
ciple arose Infant Burial-societies. For a 
few shillings annually, a parent could secure 
a funeral for every child. If the child died, 
a few guineas fell due to the parent, and the 
funeral was accomplished without cost of his. 
But on this arose the suggestion Why not 
execute an insurance of this nature twenty 
times over ? One single insurance pays for 
the funeral the other nineteen are so much 
clear gain, a lucro ponatur, for the parents. 
Yes ; but on the supposition that the child 
died ! twenty are no better than one, unless 
they are gathered into the garner. Now, if 
the child died naturally, all was right; but 
how, if the child did not die ? Why, clearly 
this: the child that can die, and won t die, 
may be made to die. There are many ways 
of doing that ; and it is shocking to know, 
that, according to recent discoveries, poison 
is comparatively a very merciful mode of 
murder. Six years ago a dreadful commu 
nication was made to the public by a medi 
cal man, viz. that three thousand children 
were annually burned to death under cir 
cumstances showing too clearly that they 
had been left by their mothers with the means 
and the temptations to set themselves on fire 
in her absence. But more shocking, because 
more lingering, are the deaths by artificial 
appliances of wet, cold, hunger, bad diet, 
and disturbed sleep, to the frail constitutions 
of children. By that machinery it is, and 
not by poison, that the majority qualify them 
selves for claiming the funeral allowances. 
Here, however, there occur to any man on 
reflection, two eventual restraints on the ex 
tension of this domestic curse : 1st, as there 
is no pretext for wanting more than one fu 
neral on account of one child, any insuran 
ces beyond one are in themselves a ground 
of suspicion. Now, if any plan were devis 
ed for securing the publication of such in 
surances, the suspicions would travel as fast 
as the grounds of them. 2dly, it occurs that 
eventually the evil checks itself, since a 
society established on the ordinary rates of 
mortality would be ruined when a murder 
ous stimulation was applied to that rate too 
extensively. Still it is certain that, for a 
season, this atrocity has prospered in manu 
facturing districts for some years, and more 
recently, as judicial investigations have 
shown, in one agricultural district of Essex. 
Now, Mr. W s scheme of murder was, 
in its outline, the very same, but not applied 
to the narrow purpose of obtaining burials 
from a public fund. He persuaded, for in 
stance, two beautiful young ladies, visitors 
in his family, to insure their lives forashort 
period of two years. This insurance was 
repeated in several different offices, until a 



I sum of 18,000 had been secured in the 
j event of their deaths within the two years. 

Mr. W took care that they should die, 

and very suddenly, within that period ; and 
then, having previously secured from his 
victims an assignment to himself of this 
claim, he endeavoured to make this assign 
ment available. But the offices, which had 
vainly endeavoured to extract from the young 
ladies any satisfactory account of the reasons 
for this limited insurance, had their suspi 
cions at last strongly roused. One office 
had recently experienced a case of the same 
nature, in which also the young lady had 
been poisoned by the man in whose behalf 
she had effected the insurance ; all the offices 
declined to pay ; actions at law arose; in the 
course of the investigation which followed, 

Mr. W s character was fully exposed. 

Finally, in the midst of the embarrassments 
which ensued, he committed forgery, and 
was transported. 

From this Mr. W , some few days 

afterwards, I received an invitation to a din 
ner party, expressed in terms that were oblig 
ingly earnest. He mentioned the names of 
his principal guests, and amongst them rest 
ed most upon those of Lamb and Sir David 
Wilkie. From an accident I was unable to 
attend, and I greatly regretted it. Sir David 
one might rarely happen to see except at a 
crowded party. But as regarded Lamb, I 
was sure to see him or to hear of him again 
in some way or other within a short time. 
This opportunity in fact offered itself within 
a month, through the kindness of the Lambs 
themselves. They had heard of my being 
in solitary lodgings, and insisted on my com 
ing to dine with them, which more than once 
I did in the winter of 1821-2. 

The mere reception by the Lambs was so 
full of goodness and hospitable feeling, that 
it kindled animation in the most cheerless 
or torpid of invalids. I cannot imagine 
that any memorabilia occurred during the 
visit ; but I will use the time that would 
else be lost upon that point, in putting down 
any triviality that occurs to my recollection. 
Both Lamb and myself had a furious love 
for nonsense ; headlong nonsense. Ex 
cepting Professor Wilson, I have known no 
body who had the same passion to the same 
extent. And things of that nature better 
illustrate the reaves of Lamb s social life 
than the gravities which weighing so sadly 
on his solitary hours he sought to banish from 
his moments of relaxation. 

There were no strangers ; Charles Lamb, 
his sister, and myself made up the party. 
Even this was done in kindness. They 
knew that I should have been oppressed by 
an effort such as must be made in the society 
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of strangers ; and they placed me by their 
own fireside, where I could say as little or 
as much as I pleased. 

We dined about five o clock, and it was ! 
one of the hospitalities inevitable to the \ 
Lambs, that any game which they might re- j 
ceive from rural friends in the course of the , 
week, was reserved for the day of a friend s 
dining with them. 

In regard to wine, Lamb and myself had 
the same habit perhaps it rose to the dig- 1 
nity of a principle viz. to take a great deal 1 
during dinner none after it. Consequently, 
as Miss Lamb (who drank only water) re 
tired almost with the dinner itself, nothing 
remained for men of our principles, the ri- ! 
gour of which we had illustrated by taking ! 
rather too much of old port before the 
cloth was drawn, except talking ; amoabocan | 
colloquy, or, in Dr. Johnson s phrase, a dia- 1 
logue of "brisk reciprocation." But this 
was impossible : over Lamb, at this period 
of his life, there passed regularly, after j 
taking wine, a brief eclipse of sleep. It de 
scended upon him as softly as a shadow. In 
a gross person, laden with superfluous flesh, 
and sleeping heavily, this would have been I 
disagreeable ; but in Larnb^ thin even to ! 
meagreness, spare and wiry as an Arab of: 
the desert, or as Thomas Aquinas, wasted by j 
scholastic vigils, the affection of sleep | 
seemed rather a network of aerial gossamer! 
than of earthly cobweb more like a golden ! 
haze fulling upon him gently from the hea- j 
vens than a cloud exhaling upwards from the j 
flesh. Motionless in his chair as a bust, 
breathing so gently as scarcely to seem cer- 1 
tainly alive, he presented the image of re- 1 
pose midway between life and death, like [ 
the repose of sculpture ; and to one who J 
knew his history a repose affectionately con 
trasting with the calamities and internal 
storms of his life. I have heard more per 
sons than I can now distinctly recall, ob 
serve of Lamb when sleeping that his 
countenance in that state assumed an ex 
pression almost seraphic, from its intellec 
tual beauty of outline, its childlike simpli 
city, and its benignity. It could not be called 
a transfiguration that sleep had worked in 
his face ; for the features wore essentially 
the same expression when waking ; but sleep 
spiritualized that expression, exalted it, and 
also harmonized it. Much of the change lay 
in that last process. The eyes it was that 
disturbed the unity of effect in Lamb s wak 
ing face. They gave a restlessness to the 
character of his intellect, shifting, like 
Northern Lights, through every mode of 
combination with fantastic playfulness, and 
sometimes by fiery gleams, obliterating for 
the moment that pure light of benignity 
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which was the predominant reading on his 
features. Some people have supposed that 
Lamb had Jewish blood in his veins, which 
seemed to account for his gleaming eyes. 
It might be so ; but this notion found littlo 
countenance in Lamb s own way of treating 
the gloomy mediaeval traditions propagated 
throughout Europe about the Jews, and their 
secret enmity to Christian races. Lamb, 
indeed, might not be more serious than 
Shakspeare is supposed to have been in his 
Shylock ; yet he spoke at times as from a 
station of wilful bigotry, and seemed (whe 
ther laughingly or not) to sympathize with 
the barbarous Christian superstitions upon 
the pretended bloody practices of the Jews, 
and of the early Jewish physicians. Being 
himself a Lincoln man, he treated Sir 
Hugh* of Lincoln, the young child that suf 
fered death by secret assassination in the 
Jewish quarter rather than suppress his 
daily anthems to the Virgin, as a true histo 
rical personage on the rolls of martyrdom ; 
careless that this fable, like that of the ap 
prentice murdered out of jealousy by his 
master, the architect, had destroyed its own 
authority by ubiquitous diffusion. All over 
Europe the same legend of the murdered 
apprentice and the martyred child reappears 
under different names so that in effect the 
verification of the tale is none at all, because 
it is unanimous ; is too narrow, because it 
is too impossibly broad. Lamb, however, 
though it was hard to say whether he were 
not secretly laughing, swore to the truth cf 
all these old fables, and treated the liberali 
ties of the present generation on such points 
as mere fantastic and effeminate affectations, 
which no doubt they often are as regards 
the sincerity of those who profess them. 
The bigotry which it pleased his fancy to 
assume, he used like a sword against the 
Jew, as the official weapon of the Christian, 
upon the same principle that a Capulct 
would have drawn upon a Montague, with 
out conceiving it any duty of his to rip up 
the grounds of so ancient a quarrel ; it was 
a feud handed down to him by his ancestors, 
and it was their business to sec that origi 
nally it had been an honest feud. I cannot 
yet believe that Lamb, if seriously aware 
of any family interconnexion with Jewish 
blood, would, even in jest, have held that 
one-sided language. ?&gt;Iore probable it is, 
that the fiery eye recorded not any alliance 
with Jewish blood, but that disastrous alli 
ance with insanity which tainted his own 
life, and laid desolate his sister s. 



* The story which furnishes a basis to the fine 
ballad in Percy s Roliques, and to the Cint-rbury 
Talc of Chaucei s Lr.dv Abbess. 
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On awaking from his brief slumber, Lamb Dumpkins had practised his diddling talents 
sat for some time in profound silence, and upon Mr. L. "more than once?" 
then, with the most startling rapidity, sang j Resj&gt;. " I think it probable." 

ou t " Diddle, diddle, dumpkins ;" not look- j Lamb laughed, and brightened up; tea 

ing at me, but as if soliloquizing. For five j was announced ; Miss Lamb returned. The 
minutes he relapsed into the same deep si- cloud had passed away from Lamb s spi- 
lence ; from which again he started up into \ rits, and again he realized the pleasure f 
the same abrupt utterance of- " Diddle, evening, which, in his apprehension, was so 
diddle, dumpkins." I could not help laugh- essential to the pleasure of literature, 
ing aloud at the extreme energy of this sud- j On the table lay a copy of Wordsworth, 
den communication, contrasted with the in two volumes ; it was the edition of Long- 
deep silence that went before and followed, j man, printed about the time of Waterloo. 
Lamb smilingly begged to know what I was \ Wordsworth was held in little consideration, 
laughing at, and with a look of as much j I believe, amongst the house of Longman ; 
surprise as if it were I that had done some- | at any rate, their editions of his works were 
thing unaccountable, and not himself. I i got up in the most slovenly manner. In 
told him (as was the truth) that there had I particular, the table of contents was drawn 
suddenly occurred to me the possibility of , up like a short-hand bill of parcels. By ac- 
my being in some future period or other cident the book lay open at a part of this ta- 
called on to give an account of tl 



ive an account ot tins very 
evenng before some literary committee. 
The committee might say to me (suppos 
ing the case that I outlived him) " You 
dined with Mr. Lamb in January, 1822 ; 
now can you remember any remark or 
memorable observation which that cele 
brated man made before or after dinner ?" 

I as Respondent. " Oh yes, I can. " 

Com. " What was it?" " 

Resp. " Diddle, diddle, dumpkins." 
Com. " And was this his only observa 
tion ? Did Mr. Lamb not strengthen this 
remark by some other of the same nature ?" 

Resp. " Yes, he did." 

Com. " And what was it ?" 

Resp. "Diddle, diddle, dumpkins." 

Com. " What is your secret opinion of 
Dumpkins ? Do you conceive Dumpkins 
to have been a thing or a person ?" 

Resp. " I conceive Dumpkins to have 



ble, where the sonnet beginning 
" Alas ! what boots the long laborious quest" 

had been entered with mercantile speed, 

as 

" Alas ! what boots, " 

" Yes," said Lamb, as reading this entry 
in a dolorous tone of voice, " he may well 
say that. I paid Hoby three guineas for a 
pair that tore like blotting paper, when I 
was leaping a ditch to escape a farmer that 
pursued me with a pitch-fork for trespass 
ing. But w hy should W. wear boots in 
Westmoreland ? Pray, advise him to patron 
ize shoes." 

The mercurialities of Lamb were infi 
nite, and always uttered in a spirit of abso 
lute recklessness for the quality or the pros 
perity of the sally. It seemed to liberate 



been a person, having the rights of a person." j his spirits from some burden of blackest me- 



Com. " Capable, 
and being sued ?" 



for instance, of suing 



lancholy which oppressed it, when he had 
thrown off a jest ; he would not stop one 
instant to improve it ; nor did he care the 
value of a straw whether it were good 
enough to be remembered, or so mediocre 
as to extort high moral indignation from a 
collector who refused to receive into his col 
lection of jests and puns any that were not 
felicitously good or revoltingly bad. 

After tea, Lamb read to me a number 
of beautiful compositions which he had him 
self taken the trouble to copy out into a 

that Dumpkins never owed me a shilling; i blank paper folio from unsuccessful authors, 
but from his prtcnomcn of diddle I appre- j Neglected people in every class won the 
hend that he was too well acquainted with i sympathy of Lamb. One of the poems, I 
joint-stock companies ?" remember, was a very beautiful sonnet from 

Com. " And your opinion is, that he may a volume recently published by Lord Thur- 



Resp. " Yes, capable of both ; though I 
have reason to think there would have been 
very little use in suing Dumpkins ?" 

Com. " How so ? Are the Committee to 
understand that you, the Respondent, in your 
own case, have found it a vain speculation, 
countenanced only by visionary lawyers, 
to sue Dumpkins?" 

Resp. "No; I never lost a shilling by 
Dumpkins, the reason for which may be 



have diddled Mr. Lamb ? 

Resp. " I conceive it to be not unlikely." 
Com. " And, perhaps, from Mr. Lamb s 



low which, and Lamb s just remarks upon 
it, I could almost repeat verbatim at this 
moment, nearly twenty-seven years later, if 

pathetic reiteration of his name, Diddle, your limits would allow me. But these, 
diddle/ you would be disposed to infer that you tell me, allow of no such thing j at the 
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utmost they allow only twelve lines more. 
Now all the world knows that the sonnet 
itself would require fourteen lines ; but take 
fourteen from twelve, and there remains very 
little, I fear ; besides which, I am afraid 
two of my twelve are already exhausted. 
This forces me to interrupt my account of 
Lamb s reading by reporting the very acci 
dent that did interrupt it in fact ; since that 
no less characteristically expressed Lamb s 
peculiar spirit of kindness (always quicken 
ing itself towards the ill-used or the down 
trodden), than it had previously expressed 
itself in his choice of obscure readings. 
Two ladies came in, one of whom at least 
had sunk in the scale of worldly considera 
tion. They were ladies who would not have 
found much recreation in literary discus 
sions ; elderly, and habitually depressed. 
On their account, Lamb proposed whist 
and in that kind effort to amuse them, which 
naturally drew forth some momentary gaie 
ties from himself, but not of a kind to impress 
themselves on the recollection, the evening 
terminated." 

We have left ourselves no room for a 
special examination of Lamb s writings, 
some of which were failures, and some 
were so memorably beautiful as to be uni 
ques in their class. The character of Lamb 
it is, and the life-struggle of Lamb, that 
must fix the attention of many, even amongst 
those wanting in sensibility to his intellectual 
merits. This character and this struggle, 
as we have already observed, impress many 
traces of themselves upon Lamb s writings. 
Even in that view, therefore, they have a 
ministerial value ; but separately, for them 
selves, they have an independent value ot 
the highest order. Upon this point we 
gladly adopt the eloquent words of Sergeant 
Talfourd : 

" The sweetness of Lamb s character, breathed 
through his writings, was felt even by strangers ; 
but its heroic aspect was unguessed even by 
many of his friends. Let them now consider it, 
and ask if the annals of self-sacrifice can show 
anything in human action and endurance more 
lovely than its self-devotion exhibits? It was 
not merely that he saw, through the ensanguined 
cloud of misfortune which had fallen upon his 
family, the unstained excellence of his sister, 
whose madness had caused it ; that he was ready 
to take her to his own home with reverential 
affection, and cherish her through life ; that he 
gave up, for her sake, all meaner and more selfish 
love, and all the hopes which youth blends with 
the passion which disturbs and ennobles it ; not 
even that he did all this cheerfully, and without 
pluming himself upon his brotherly nobleness 
as a virtue, or seeking to repay himself (us some 
uneasy martyrs do) by small instalments of 
long repining; but that he carried the spirit of 
the hour in which he first knew and took his 



course to his last. So far from thinking that 
his sacrifice of youth and love to his sister gave 
him a license to follow his own caprice at the 
expense of her feelings, even in the lightest 
matters, he always wrote and spoke of her as his 
wiser self, his generous benefactress, of whose 
protecting care he was scarcely worthy." 

It must be remembered also, which the 
Sergeant does not overlook, that Lamb s 
efforts for the becoming support of his sister 
lasted through a period of forty years. 
Twelve years before his death, the munifi 
cence of the India House, by granting him 
a liberal retiring allowance, had placed his 
own support under shelter from accidents 
of any kind. But this died with himself: 
and he could not venture to suppose that, in 
the event of his own death, the India House 
would grant to his sister the same allowance 
as by custom is granted to a wife. This 
they did ; but not venturing to calculate 
upon such nobility of patronage, Lamb had 
applied himself through life to the saving of 
a provision for his sister under any accident 
to himself. And this he did with a perse 
vering prudence, so little known in the 
literary class, amongst a continued tenor 
of generosities, often so princely as to bo 
scarcely known in #ny class. 

Was this man, so memorably good by 
life-long sacrifice of himself, in any pro 
found sense a Christian I The impression 
is that he was not. We, from private 
communications with him, can undertake to 
say that, according to his knowledge and 
opportunities for the study of Christianity, 
he was. What has injured Lamb in this 
point is, that his early opinions (which, 
however, from the first were united with 
the deepest piety) are read by the inatten 
tive, as if they had been the opinions of his 
mature days ; secondly, that he had few 
religious persons amongst his friends, which 
made him reserved in the expression of his 
own views ; thirdly, that in any case where 
he altered opinions for the better, the credit 
of the improvement is assigned to Coleridge. 
Lamb, for example, beginning life as a 
Unitarian, in not many years became a 
Trinitarian. Coleridge passed through the 
same changes in the same order : and, here 
at least, Lamb is supposed simply to have 
obeyed the influence, confessedly great, of 
Coleridge. This, on our own knowledge of 
Lamb s views, we pronounce to be an error. 
And the following extracts from Lamb s 
letters will show not only that he was reli 
giously disposed on impulses self-derived, 
but that, so far from obeying the bias of 
Coleridge, he ventured, on this one subject, 
firmly as regarded the matter, though hum 
bly as regarded the manner, affectionately 
to reprove Coleridge. 
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In a letter to Coleridge, written in 1797, 
the year after his first great affliction, he 
says 

" Coleridge, I have not one truly elevated 
character among my acquaintance ; not one 
Christian ; not one but undervalues Christianity. 
Singly, what am I to do 1 Wesley [have you 
read his life?] was not he an elevated character . 
Wesley has said religion is not a solitary thing. 
Alas ! it is necessarily so with me, or next to 
solitary. Tis true you write to me ; but corres 
pondence by letter and personal intimacy are 
widely different. Do, do write to me ; and do 
some good to my mind already how much 
warped and relaxed by the world 1 ." 

In a letter written about three months 
previously, he had not scrupled to blame 
Coleridge at some length for audacities of 
religious speculation, which seemed to him 
at war with the simplicities of pure religion. 
He says 

" Do continue to write to me. I read your 
letters with my sister, and they give us both 
abundance of delight. Especially they please 
us two when you talk in a religious strain. Not 
but we are offended occasionally with a certain 
freedom of expression, a certain air of mysticism, 
more consonant to the conceits of pagan philo 
sophy than consistent with the humility of 
genuine piety." , 

Then, after some instances of what he 
blames, he says 

" Be not angry with me, Coleridge. I wish 
not to cavil : I know I cannot instruct you ; I 
only wish to remind you of that humility which 
best becometh the Christian character. God in 
the New Testament, our best guide, is repre 
sented to us in the kind, condescending, amia 
ble, familiar light of a parent; and, in my poor 
mind, tis best for us so to consider him as our 
Heavenly Father, and our best friend, without 
indulging too bold conceptions of His character." 

About a month later, he says 

" Few but laugh at me for reading my Testa 
ment. They talk a language I understand not: 
I conceal sentiments that would be a puzzle to 
them." 

We see by this last quotation where it 
was that Lamb originally sought for conso 
lation. We personally can vouch that at a 
maturer period, when he was approaching 
his fiftieth year, no change had affected his 
opinions upon that point ; and, on the other 
hand, that no changes had occurred in his 
needs for consolation, we see. alas ! in the 
records of his life. Whither, indeed, could 
he fly for comfort, if not to his Bible? And 
to whom was the Bible an indispensable 
resource, if not to Lamb ? We do not under 
take to say, that in his knowledge of Chris 
tianity he was everywhere profound or con 
sistent, but he was always earnest in his 
aspirations after its spiritualities, and had an 
apprehensive sense of its power. 



Charles Lamb is gone : his life was a 
continued struggle in the service of love the 
purest, and within a sphere visited by little 
of contemporary applause. Even his intel 
lectual displays won but a narrow sympathy 
at any time, and in his earlier period were 
saluted with poskive derision and contumely 
on the few occasions when they were not 
oppressed by entire neglect. But slowly 
all things right themselves. All merit, 
which is founded in truth and is strong 
enough, reaches by sweet exhalations in the 
end a higher sensory reaches higher organs 
of discernment, lodged in a selector audience. 
But the original obtuseness or vulgarity of 
feeling that thwarted Lamb s just estimation 
in life, will continue to thwart its popular 
diffusion . There are even some that con 
tinue to regard him with the old hostility. 
And we, therefore, standing by the side of 
Lamb s grave, seemed to hear, on one side 
(but in abated tones), strains of the ancient 
malice " this man, that thought himself to 
be somebody, is dead is buried is for 
gotten !" and, on the other side, seemed to 
hear ascending, as with the solemnity of an 
anthem " This man, that thought himself 
to be nobody, is dead is buried ; his life 
has been searched j and his memory is hal 
lowed for ever !" 



ART. VII. 1. Memoirs and Correspondence 
of Viscount Cast/ereagh, second Marquess 
of Londonderry. Edited by his brother, 
CHARLES VANE, Marquess of Londonderry, 
G.C.B., &c. London : 1848. 

2. The Game s Up. By MENENIUS. Dub- 
lin : 1848. 

3. Ireland before and after the Union with 
Great Britain. By MONTGOMERY MARTIN. 
1848. 

THE present circumstances of Ireland have 
attracted our attention to the documents 
contained in the " Memoirs and Correspon 
dence of Lord Castlereagh." The amount 
of positive information, in any true sense 
new to the public, is far less than we had 
anticipated. Much, however, that had been 
floating about unfixed is here authenticated 
or disproved. A good deal that had been 
misrepresented is corrected, or the means of 
correction supplied. The activity of those 
who war against the established institutions 
of society is sustained by an untiring im 
pulse. Those who are satisfied with things 
as they are, or contemplate improvements in 
institutions chiefly as the result of the im 
provement of those by whom they are admi- 
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nistered, are impatient of the dogmatic and 
disputative spirit when it is disposed to dis 
turb our enjoyments by vindication^ which, 
however well-meant, we feel to be unneces 
sary and intrusive and thus the voice of 
assailants will for a while win an undeserved 
triumph. The character of Lord Castlereagh 
has suffered more from these causes than 
that of any other public man of our times. 
The object of Lord Londonderry s publica 
tion is by such documents as he possesses 
illustrative of Lord Castlereagh s official life, 
to place his brother s character in a true 
light. 

The history of the earliest period of Cas 
tlereagh s life was more frequently brought 
before the public in accounts of the Irish 
Rebellion by the families of the defeated 
party than in any other way, and their lan 
guage was naturally coloured by their feel 
ings. When Lord Castlereagh was taunted 
in 1817 as the perpetrator of savage cruel 
ties, in the Irish Rebellion of 1798, cruelties 
utterly alien to his nature, and which in 
point of actual fact, he was the chief person 
to terminate, Mr. Canning indignantly asked 
"if the Legislature has consented to bury 
in darkness the crimes of rebellion, is it too 
much that rebels, after twenty years, should 
forgive the crime of being forgiven ?" With 
out imputing to Tone, and M Nevin, and 
such writers, any desire to falsify the real 
facts of the case, and while forming our no 
tion of the scenes in which, very much from 
their own accounts, it is plain that they had 
not the means of knowledge which would 
enable them to represent truly either the 
motives or the acts of the Government. Of 
the crimes of the leaders of the Irish insur 
rections of 1798 and 1803, we think it im 
possible to form an exaggerated estimate, as 
whatever be the real or supposed wrongs 
which armed resistance would redress, no 
wrong can be so great no evil so hopelessly 
intolerable, as the disturbance of the settled 
order of society. A nation must be all but 
unanimous to justify Revolution. 

The strong opposition with which the 

measure of a legislative union with Great 

Britain was regarded at the time by the 

weaker island, and the continued agitation 

or its repeal, kept alive a feeling of resent- 

nent against the chief instruments in carry - 

g it out, and to this we owe the remarkable 

ct, that to this hour it is difficult to form 

ly distinct notion of the character of Lord 

istlereagh or Lord Clare. If the family of 

3rd Clare possess the means of bringing the 

story of that remarkable man before the 

mblic, or if even the few fugitive pamphlets 

n which his speeches, during the period in 

vhich he swayed the destinies of Ireland, 

rere printed, could be collected and pub- 



lished with such notes, as after an interval 
of fifty years, are necessary to render them 
fully intelligible, something would be done 
for the history of the country that in a few 
years will be impossible. Mr. Wills in his 
Lives of Distinguished Irishmen Mr. Grat- 
tan in the Memoirs of his father Mr. Madden 
in his Life of Emmett and the author of 
" The Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen" in 
the Dublin University Magazine, have each 
preserved many traits of the Irish Chancel 
lor s character. But what we want and wish 
are his own speeches and letters anything 
actually and entirely his own. Differing 
with him in many things agreeing with him 
perhaps in nothing, we feel in all that we 
have seen of him the stamp of indomitable 
power a man whose image should not be 
lost. With respect to Lord Castlereagh, it 
is to be regretted that the delay of bringing 
his biography before the public has occa 
sioned irreparable loss. Lord Londonderry, 
who himself writes a memoir of his brother 
prefixed to these volumes, tells us, that after 
a communication with Sir Walter Scott, 
whom he wished to engage in the task, a 
series of private letters, extending over 
twenty-five years, was confided to the care 
of the late Dr. Turner, bishop of Calcutta. 
The vessel that sailed for India with the 
bishop s effects was lost, and in it the letters 
of Lord Castlereagh, and, we presume, other 
materials collected to illustrate his life. His 
official correspondence was scarcely more 
fortunate. The executors of Lord Castle 
reagh (we call him throughout by the name 
by which he will be remembered in history) 
thought the papers might be public property, 
and claimed as such by the Government. 
For the purpose of releasing themselves from 
responsibility, they placed them under the 
control of the Court of Chancery, from which, 
after long delays, and what Lord London 
derry describes as " the highly honourable 
and straightforward conduct of Lord Pal- 
merston, a great mass of papers, public and 
private, were delivered to him. " On ex 
amination of the documents," he adds, " I 
regret to say that I discovered many chasms 
and losses." In short, anything that any one 
for any purpose might wish concealed, is not 
to be found in the volumes now before us. 
We do not believe that a single new fact, 
with reference to any one concerned either 
in the suppression of the rebellion or the 
furtherance of the legislative union, is com 
municated. There is nothing that throws 
any light on the secret history of either. 
The correspondence is the correspondence of 
the Irish secretary s office, after every docu 
ment of any peculiar interest has been with 
drawn. Many of the letters cannot even be 
regarded as the letters of the persons whose 
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names are officially attached to them. The 
passion of authorship must have been strong 
with Lord Londonderry when he undertook 
this voluminous compilation, which, if con 
tinued on anything like the scale on which 
it has been commenced, must, we should 
think, reach some twenty-five or thirty vo 
lumes. Four are devoted to the time of his 
brother s Irish Secretaryship ; the two first 
of which (the Part now published) relate to 
the years 1798 and 1790. 

The work opens with a biographical me 
moir. We omit the links which connect the 
Londonderry Stewarts with the kings of 
Scotland, and descend at once from the 
heights on which Lord Londonderry would 
place us to Robert Stewart who repre 
sented the county of Down in the Irish Par 
liament, and who was the first Marquess of 
Londonderry. Robert was twice married ; 
first to Frances, second daughter of Lord 
Hertford ; of this marriage Lord Castlereagh 
was the only surviving issue. His second 
wife, sister of Lord Camden, was the mother 
of our author. 

Robert, our hero, was born in 1769. He 
received his early education at Armagh ; 
and, at seventeen, was entered at St. John s 
College, Cambridge. He appears to have 
remained there but a year, or a year and a 
half. His tutor, writing to Lord London 
derry in 1840, describes him as remarkably 
successful in his college examinations. At 
his third half-yearly examination, the last 
which he passed, " he was first in the first 
class." After leaving college, he made the 
Grand Tour ; and on his return, commenced 
political life by a successful contest against 
the Downshire family for the representation 
of the county of Down. At the hustings he 
gave a pledge to support Reform. This was 
in 1790. When, in 1793, the Catholics were 
admitted to the elective franchise, he said, 
that he thought this a sufficient Reform. 

" For a few sessions he voted generally with 
the Opposition. However, the turbulent deve 
lopment of the state of Ireland rendered it ne 
cessary for him to come to more decided conclu 
sions. Accordingly, when the system of strong 
measures was adopted by the Irish Administra 
tion, in order to silence rebellion by terror, or 
extinguish it by severity, we find Lord Castle 
reagh among the warmest of its supporters." 
Vol. i. p. i&gt;. 

Lord Londonderry passes rapidly over 
his brother s public life in Ireland, leaving 
the documents given in his volumes to speak 
for themselves. When Lord Camden suc 
ceeded Earl Fitzwilliam as Viceroy, with 
Pelham as Chief Secretary, an incautious or 
intemperate speech of Pelham s in the House 
of Commons led to his return to England in 
disgust, and Lord Castlereagh acted as his 



locum tenens for a while, and afterwards was 
himself appointed Chief Secretary, which 
office he filled during the important period 
of the Union arrangements. 

It will be more convenient to follow Lord 
Londonderry in running over the remaining 
incidents of Lord Castlereagh s life, than at 
the moment dwelling on topics to which we 
must return. 

When the Union was accomplished, he 
transferred his residence to London. Pitt s 
retirement delayed his appointment to office 
till 1802. Under Addington s Administra 
tion, he was placed at the head of the Board 
of Control. 

" When Pitt resumed the direction of affairs, 
Lord Castlereagh continued to preside over the 
Board of Control, till, in 1805, he was appointed 
Secretary of State for the War and Colonial 
Department. Party prejudices operated so 
strongly against him, that, on this occasion, he 
failed, after an expensive contest, to obtain his 
re-election for the county of Down." 

On Pitt s death, Lord Castlereagh and his 
colleagues in office resigned. 

" On the resignation of the Grey and Gren- 
ville Administration, in 1807, and the formation 
of that of Mr. Percival, Lord Castlereagh was 
replaced in his former situation of Minister of 
the War Department, in which he continued till 
the Walcheren Expedition, and his duel with Mr. 
Canning." 

On the death ofPercival, Lord Castlereagh 
became Secretary of State for Foreign Af 
fairs, and held the office till his death. To 
him, we believe, Lord Londonderry is right 
in ascribing the carrying out into perfect 
effect the policy of assisting the Spanish peo 
ple when they rose for the purpose of assert 
ing their national independence. To Lord 
Castlereagh is also due the selection of the 
Great General by whom the European war 
was brought to so glorious a termination. 
Lord Londonderry discusses at considerable 
length Lord Castlereagh s diplomatic move 
ments at Chatillon, and afterwards at Paris 
and Vienna. That the arrangements en 
tered into by the Congress should have pre 
served peace so long among the principal 
European powers is no slight evidence of the 
good faith of the parties to the contract, and, 
above all, tells favourably for England and 
her representative, who was in the proud po 
sition of arbiter between contending nations. 

" In the year 1821, on the decease of his fa 
ther, Lord Castlereagh became Marquess of 
Londonderry. The political horizon had at this 
time become overcast. A Congress was to be 
held at Vienna and Verona on the affairs of 
Spain ; the insurrection of Greece had also ren 
dered the position of England between Russia 
and the Porte very ticklish and difficult ; and the 
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continuance of disturbances in Ireland excited 
uneasiness. Under these circumstances, the 
strong mind of Lord Londonderry, harassed by 
Parliamentary warfare, and worn out by inces 
sant toil, began to break down." 

Lord Castle reagh s attention to business 
was unremitting. He himself wrote the 
draft of every despatch from the Foreign 
Office. Towards the end of the Session, his 
health manifestly declined. It had been 
arranged that he should represent England 
at a Congress to be held at Vienna on the 
affairs of Spain ; and, laborious as was the 
duty which this involved, he looked forward 
to change of scene and occupation as likely 
to afford relief and recreation. There was 
over his mind a haunting feeling of some 
coming illness. He had been suffering 
from gout at the close of the Session, and 
apprehended the increase of the disease, if 
not speedily arrested, as likely to interrupt 
public business, and interfere with the 
King s visit to Scotland, and his own attend 
ance at Congress. Medicines were admi- j 
nistered for the purpose of lowering the sys 
tem, but they brought on depression of spirits 
and nervous fever. His handwriting, in 
general remarkable for its neatness, was so 
changed a few days before his death, that j 
the official documents which he wrote or 
subscribed were scarce legible to those best 
acquainted with the character of his hand. ! 
Still, the thought of his mind being affected j 
did not occur to any one till it was observed, j 
at the same Cabinet council, by the King ! 
and the Duke of Wellington. The King 
wrote to Lord Liverpool on the subject. 
The Duke communicated with Castlereagh s 
physician. This was on Saturday. The 
physician ordered him to the country, and 
followed him thither the next day. " Early 
on Monday morning, he was hastily sum- i 
moned to Lord Londonderry, who was in 
his dressing-room, but before he could reach I 
it, his patient had committed the fatal act, | 
and life was almost immediately extinct." 

Our biographer, before tracing the private , 
character of his brother, calls us for a mo 
ment to dwell on that of his father, who ] 
appears to have been an estimable country \ 
gentleman, living on his own estate, dealing 
reasonably with his tenants, and assisting 
the poor in seasons of distress practising \ 
virtues which endeared him to the persons 
among whom he resided, but which are not, | 
we trust, so rare in Ireland as to distinguish ! 
him from a thousand others. His example ! 
is described as operating on his son our ; 
Lord Castlereagh the second Marquess. | 
Some improvements in the town of Castle- 
reagh, from which his title is taken, are j 
described as Lord Castlereagh s work. He i 
in building a Roman Catholic cha 



pel there, and he built one at Strangford. 
He is described by Lord Londonderry as a 
munificent patron of letters. He aided the 
Belfast Academy with his countenance and 
his money, and wrote papers in its praise in 
a magazine called the Belfast AthenEeum. 
He helped Bunting to bring out his collec 
tion of " Irish melodies;" and what sur 
prises us very much, " the translations from 
Carolan [in Bunting s Melodies] were mould 
ed into their present shape by his masterly 
hand." 

" He was the means of establishing in Dublin 
a Gaelic Society, the object of which was to 
encourage writers in the ancient Erse, and trans- 
lations from scarce works in verse and prose. 
This Society went on well for some time ; and 
a volume of their proceedings was printed, highly 
creditable to all v. ho had contributed towards it. 
Theophilus O Hannegan was the secretary, a 
man who was quite a genius, and a scholar of 
unrivalled attainments, but who possessed not 
an atom of discretion. The removal of Lord 
Castlereagh to England withdrew his attention 
from this local institution, and it was in conse 
quence discontinued. Tlie last service he ren 
dered it was releasing poor O Hannegan from 
the sheriff s, where he was confined for a consi 
derable debt." 

" A munificent patron of letters." We 
are not quite disposed to assent to this praise, 
though we are glad Lord Londonderry has 
recorded it. It shows, ludicrously enough, 
what great men mean when they speak of 
rewarding letters. Lord Londonderry thinks 
his brother s patronage of men of genius 
one of his great claims on the admiration of 
the public, and lie produces as a proof of it 
that he encourages writers in the ancient 
Erse, and releases from the sheriff a writer 
whom he admires. O Hannegan may have 
been a fitting object of charity, and to have 
paid his debts may have proved Lord Castle 
reagh s consideration for his creditors for 
the poor fellow does not seem to have got 
anything for himself. That this should be 
solemnly recorded as a proof of a British 
minister s patronage of genius is too bad. 

The following details of his personal ha 
bits are worth preserving : 

"In his house he was never heard to murmur 
at anything, nor was he ever known to speak in 
a harsh or hasty manner to any of his servants, 
whom he had not changed for years. He was of 
abstemious habits, often tasting of but few dish 
es, and taking moderately of wine. He gene 
rally dressed himself without assistance. When 
in the country, and without company, he alw.-iys 
retired early to his library, where he usually 
remained two or three hours, and retired to bed 
without supper. His usual hour for rising was 
seven in the winter, and in summer, five in the 
morning, never omitting to walk before break 
fast when the weather admitted of it. He was 
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fond of planting, pruning 1 , and grafting with his 
own hands, and his parterre of native and exotic 
flowers at Cray-farm was choice, though not ex 
tensive. 

" Political despatches, which daily arrived, 
were disposed of by him with the utmost order, 
exactness, and regularity, and his visitors scarcely 
missed his company while he attended to them. 
At public worship he was a regular attendant, 
zind had prayers read in his family once every 
day, sometimes in the morning, but oftener in 
the evening. Field sports he abandoned long 
before his death ; but he had a kennel of point 
ers and greyhounds. His ear for music was 
excellent, and though an indifferent player on 
the violoncello, he would often sit down and 
take part in a concerto, and join in any music 
that was going on. 

" He was very tenacious of all his early friend 
ships. The Earl of Bristol and the late Mr. 
Holford were the most dear to him. His mind 
was much fixed on putting upon record the 
history of the Union, and the events which im 
mediately preceded it in fact, of his own admi 
nistration in Ireland. It was a project which I 
know he had very much at heart, and it was 
often talked of to some gentlemen of reputation 
as men of letters in Ireland. One of these, a 
particular friend of Lord Castlereagli s, declined 
the undertaking, because he could not conscien 
tiously, as he thought, satisfactorily execute it 
in the sense of the minister and ytt their 
friendship continued uninterrupted. 

" In stature he was nearly six feet high, and 
his manners were perfect, his features command 
ing. His appearance, when full-dressed, was 
particularly graceful ; and at the coronation of 
George the Fourth he was remarked for the 
graceful dignity of his mien and manner, which, 
as I have heard it more than once observed, 
might well have caused him, when in the robes 
of the Garter, to be mistaken for the Sovereign. 
Although a courtier, yet in private life no man 
could be less assuming, and his affability at once 
dissipated that timidity which intercourse with 
high rank sometimes produces." 

An exceedingly interesting part of Lord 
Londonderry s work is that in which he re 
plies to Lord Brougham s account of Lord 
Castlereagh in his " Statesmen of the reign 
of George the Third." Among the many 
infelicitous sketches in that very amusing 
book perhaps that which is of least value is 
that of Lord Castlereagh. By him Castle- 
reagh is represented as a man of the mean 
est powers, of the most vulgar and arrogant 
pretensions. The passages which Moore 
and Byron have hitched into rhyme as speci 
mens of his oratory are put forward with 
all the gravity of a witness. We suppose 
there was ground enough for such jokes, 
and, the ground being once laid, jokes enough 
would be perpetrated ; but Lord Castlereagh 
was, on the whole, a graceful and effective 
speaker ; and it is to be remembered that 
the task of inculpation is always an easy 
one, and even where the means of defence 
are most perfect there must be often reasons 



for silence that can scarcely be fittingly 
assigned, and that this often places a Cabinet 
Minister in a situation of such perplexity 
that it may be even a dexterous escape from 
worse dangers to expose himself to the ar 
rows of the witlings. In Brougham s sketch 
there is one important acknowledgment 
that all the personal imputations of cruelty 
against Lord Castlereagh in Ireland were 
mere calumny. Lord Londonderry has 
published a number of very interesting let 
ters, to show the estimate in which Lord 
Castlereagh was held by the greatest men of 
his time. We wish we could abridge these 
letters, but so much depends on the very 
words in which they are written, that could 
even the facts recorded be preserved, the 
impression which they leave of the affection 
with which this great statesman was regard 
ed by his friends would be lost. 

In one letter of Lord Wellesley, he dwells 
on the aid given by Lord Castlereagh to 
I sustain him in his Indian policy, and refers 
to his despatches from India in support of 
this statement. 

I " But I must add," he says, " one circumstance 
which does not appear in these despatches. 
During the whole of rny administration he never 
interfered in the slightest degree in the vast 
patronage of our Indian empire, and he took 
especial care to signify this determination to the 
expectants by whom he was surrounded and to 
me. In his published despatches many exam 
ples occur of great abilities and statesman-like 
views, and they are all written in a style more 
worthy of imitation than of censure. 

"From the year 1812 I had no intercourse 
with your brother until the close of the year 
1821, when I w T as called to undertake the ardu 
ous charge of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. On 
that occasion I had repeated private interviews 
with your brother, whose sentiments on the 
subject of Ireland were of the most liberal de 
scription, most favourahle to all the just views 
and interests of our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects, and most practically beneficial to the 
general welfare, happiness, and prosperity of 
Ireland. He was thoroughly conversant with 
every circumstance relating to Irish affairs, and 
he was most sincerely and faithfully attached to 
the cause of Ireland." 

Sir Walter Scott and Alison are quoted, 
and each expresses that high admiration of 
Lord Castlereagh which will soon become 
the fixed conviction of all sober-judging 
men, of whatever party. A sentence of 
Mr. Croker s describes him well : 

" Of Lord Londonderry [Castlereagh] Mr- 
Wilberforce seemed at first to have formed a 
very low, and, we need not add, a very errone 
ous opinion ; but when his Lordship s situation 
became more prominent, and his character better 
defined, that polished benevolence, that high and 
calm sense of honour, that consummate ad 
dress, that inflexible firmness, and that profound 
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and yet unostentatious sagacity, won the respect 
and confidence of Wilberforce, as they did of 
reluctant senates at home, and of suspicious 
cabinets abroad." 

A letter of Lord Ripon s too long for us 
to quote gives a very striking proof of 
Lord Castlereagh s presence of mind and 
instant decision, in a case of considerable 
difficulty. To his insisting on reinforc 
ing BlUcher after his first march to Paris, 
with two corps of Russians and Prussians, 
belonging to Bernadotte s army, without a 
communication with Bernadotte. Lord Ripon 
attributes the success of the battle of Laon. 
The difficulty was regarded as insurmount 
able. " He was at the council when the 
matter was discussed. The moment he un 
derstood that, militarily speaking, the pro 
posed plan was indispensable to success, he 
took his line. He stated that, in that case, 
the plan must be adopted, and the necessary 
orders immediately given ; that England had 
a right to expect that her allies would not 
be deterred from a decisive course by any 
such difficulties as had been urged ; and he 
boldly took upon himself the responsibility 
of any consequences as regarded the Crown 
Prince of Sweden. His advice prevailed ; 
Bliicher s army was reinforced in time ; the 
battle of Laon was fought successfully ; and 
no further efforts of Buonaparte could op 
pose the march of the Allies on Paris, and 
their triumphant occupation of that city." 

How he was appreciated by his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, we learn from a letter of Sir 
Charles Wetherall. 

" I remember as well as yesterday meet 
ing Eldon the morning when the despatches 
came over giving an account of the battle 
of Laon. 1 met him in the passage near 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer s house in 
Downing Street, going into the Park. We 
walked together through the Park ; he was 
in the highest spirits, and said, I have been 
in the Foreign Office, on purpose to read 
over the Despatches at my leisure. He 
then said, with the energy which you will 
recollect he used when his mind was intent 
on any idea, We are indebted to Caslkreagh 
for everything. I verily believe that no man 
in England, but Castlereagh, could have 
done what he has." 

We cannot omit the words of Sir Robert 
Peel : " I doubt whether any public man 
(with the exception of the Duke of Welling 
ton), within the last half century, possessed 
the combination of qualities, intellectual 
and moral, which would have enabled him to 
effect, under the same circumstances, what 
Lord Londonderry did effect in regard to 
the union with Ireland, and to the great po 
litical transactions of 1813, 1814, and 1815. 
To do these things required a rare union of 



high and generous feelings, courteous and 
prepossessing manners, a warm heart, and a 
cool head, great temper, great industry, 
great fortitude, great courage moral and 
personal, that command and influence which 
makes other men willing instruments, and 
all these qualities combined with disdain for 
low objects of ambition, and with spotless 
integrity." 

The great measure of Lord Castlereagh, 
and that on which his fame with posterity 
will chiefly rest, is the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Of 
that great measure the advantages are not 
yet fully felt. It was impossible, absolutely 
impossible, when the independence of the 
Irish Parliament was established, and the 
Constitution of 1782 obtained, that the 
alternative, of union with England, or abso 
lute separation, could be avoided. The in 
convenient fation of an Irish Parliament 
was attended with difficulties enough. The 
reality was a thing utterly unmanageable. 
Till 1782, the conclave called a Parliament 
bore as near a resemblance to the Parlia 
ment at Westminster as did the Parliaments 
of Rouen or Gascony. The members of 
what was called the House of Commons, be 
ing once elected, or more often nominated, 
sat for the life of the Monarch. They had 
no power of originating any measure, and 
could do little more than delay fiating the 
orders of England. Once in two years the 
Lord-Lieutenant went over to Ireland, resid 
ed for a few months at the Castle ; struggled, 
often in vain, to give a few places and pen- 
sions among his friends, and disappeared. 
The sitting of the Parliament was also bien 
nial ; the King s business, as they called 
the management of Ireland, was farmed out 
to some great families, who divided among 
themselves the whole patronage of the king 
dom ; who intercepted from the people every 
good which they could not render profitable 
to themselves, and who, like other agents, 
did all they could to render it impossible 
that their employers should be able to dis 
pense with their services, or even learn the 
principles on which their administration was 
conducted. If there ever was a system re 
quiring entire change it was that by which 
Ireland was ruled. It was impossible that 
it should be allowed to continue, and its ex 
tinction was at the same moment the object 
of two parties earnestly at work, each to 
realize its own project of improvement ; 
each seeking as much as possible to conceal 
its ultimate purpose, the one contemplating 
the union of the kingdoms, the other their 
entire separation. Had the first more dis 
tinctly made their object known, it is not 
impossible that it might have more perfectly 
succeeded ; for a reform in Parliament was, 
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we believe, in the first period of their asso 
ciation, the limit of the objects which Addis 
Emmett, and the others who acted with him, 
had in view. This and the measure of Ca 
tholic emancipation would have been shown 
as nore attainable by means of the union of 
the Legislatures than by any other course. 
The desperate one of civil war was certain 
ly not contemplated when the Society of 
United Irishmen was first formed. 

The theory of Ireland s legislative inde 
pendence was likely to have produced singu 
lar inconvenience, when, on George the 
Third s illness, different views were taken 
by the two Legislatures on the question of 
the regency, and this incident almost com 
pelled the more powerful nation to save her 
self from the recurrence of an embarrass 
ment which went to the very root of the 
monarchical principle. The thought of a 
legislative union had been long familiar to 
thinking minds. The Irish Privy Council, 
in 1676, and the Irish House of Lords, in 
the reign of Anne, proposed an incorporate 
union of the Legislatures as the only means 
of improving the commerce of Ireland. Sir 
William Petty saw it in the same light. 
"There are," says he, "three legislative 
powers, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
which, instead of uniting together, do often 
cross upon each other s trade, not only as if 
they were foreigners to each other, but 
sometimes as enemies." 

" I have always," said the late Duke of 
Richmond to the volunteers, when asked for 
his advice on the subject of constitutional re 
form, " I have always thought it for the in 
terest of the two islands to be incorporated 
and form one and the same kingdom, with 
the same Legislature, meeting sometimes in 
Ireland as well as England." In 1785, 
Mr. Foster, chancellor of the Irish Exche 
quer, said, in the Irish House of Commons, 
" Things cannot remain as they are. Com 
mercial jealousy is roused, and it will in 
crease with two independent Legislatures. 
Without an united interest in commerce, in 
a commercial empire, political union will re 
ceive many shocks, and separation of interest 
must threaten separation of connexion, which 
every honest Irishman must shudder to look 
to as a possible event." " Mr. Grattan de 
clared, even after the boasted settlement of 
1782, that the Legislature of Ireland neither 
possessed the substance nor the shadow of 
independence ; and on the 26th of February, 
1790, he asked, "What has our renewed 
constitution as yet produced ? A place 
bill ? No. A pension bill ? No. Any 
great or good measure ? No. But a city 
police bill a press bill a riot act great 
increase of pensions fourteen new places 



for Members of Parliament, and a most no 
torious and corrupt sale of peerages, "* 

In the very first letter of the Castlereagh 
Papers, Lord Camden within two years 
after sent over as Lord-Lieutenant to Ire 
land writes to Lord Castlereagh, then (it 
was 1793) of unfixed politic. , and one of 
what Horace Walpole calls " the flying 
squadron of patriots," in the following 
words : " I have no conception in these 
times, when rights are pushed to the utmost 
extremity, and reform knows no bounds, of 
giving to any nation, and less to one of the 
description of yours, whose characteristic is 
certainly not moderation, the sort of latitude 
which the questions about to take place in 
Ireland will give them. I inherit, and upon 
consideration, am clearly of my father s 
opinion, that Ireland must be our province if 
she will not be persuaded to a union, and if 
she would, she ought and would enjoy reci 
procal benefits with this country. This is 
my opinion ; but in the present state of 
your politics there, it would be dangerous to 
maintain that opinion or to act in conse 
quence of it." The non-existence of an 
Irish Parliament, in any true sense, is well 
described by the author of a pamphlet, en 
titled, " The Game s Up," published in Dub 
lin a few months ago. 

" Ireland NEVER had a Parliament ; no, 
not even in 1782 ; no, not even in 1792. 
It is one of the monster delusions of the day 
to dream that Ireland ever had a Parlia 
ment, in the sense in which the party now 
uses the word. It possessed a council, se 
lected exclusively from an ascendant minor 
ity, and on which England conferred great 
er or less powers of legislation from time to 
time. The very circumstance of England 
having previous to its extinction enlarged 
those powers, is evidence of its having the 
power of diminishing or annihilating them ; 
and this is not a Parliament. I, for my 
part, look upon the whole carriage of the 
Union as a solemn mockery, got up to 
conceal the fact, which was, that the British 
Parliament willed the extinction of the local 
legislature, and preferred having its own 
consent to openly exercising the power it 
possessed. The pompous declaration of this 
Irish Council, that none but the king, 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland had power 
to make laws for Ireland, was of as much 
significance as the for ever so frequently 
adopted in solemn Acts of legislation, and 
as frequently violated. The Irish Parlia 
ment was a council, introduced by the 
English into a conquered country, for cer 
tain limited purposes, arid extinguishable at 
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pleasure. Of what avail was the declara 
tion of independence of the Irish Parliament 
by the British, if it was independent al 
ready ? Arid if it was not, was not the in 
dependence resumable, notwithstanding the 
formal for ever ? 

" No a PARLIAMENT a self-existing, 
paramount, constitutional council of the na 
tion never existed in Ireland ; or, if it did, 
it was the magnum concilium we have heard 
of lately. If it did, it never could have had 
its powers limited or enlarged by another 
council, once they were settled ; it never 
could have annihilated itself, or been annihi 
lated, except by the conquest of the nation. 
We vvere, up to 1800, a colony, not a king 
dom ; and as such our true Constitution 
lay within the Constitution of the parent 
State. The fatal mistake was allowing the 
country to be mistaken in its true position. 
This was policy, but it is an exploded and a 
past policy ; and we are now, since the 
Union, for the first time, a free portion of a 
free empire. 

" Ireland prospered under her parlia 
ment (so called). So it did to a certain 
extent, for its agricultural produce, imper 
fectly developed as such resources were, 
obtained the advantage of a high market in 
war time, and the industry of the North 
was as conspicuous as it is now. Dublin 
was a brilliant city ; though facts show that 
the beggary and destitution of the operative 
classes were frequently as appalling as they 
have ever been since. 

" But facts again show that, with the ex 
ception of the west end world of Dublin, 
Ireland has continued to advance since the 
Union, in spite of the systematic discourage 
ment to fair experiment which an unceasing 
agitation has afforded. The spread of sta 
tistical information has, happily, rendered 
this demonstrable, so I shall not now take 
the trouble to enter into details. It has ad 
vanced, though the termination of the Con 
tinental war reduced the prices of agricul 
tural produce so largely as in many cases 
to throw the farmer helplessly into the power 
of the landlord or the demagogue. It has 
advanced (and this is the strangest fact of 
all) through the period of local famine and 
monetary difficulty; advanced, I mean, in 
every particular not directly affected by the 
famine and the state of the money-market. * 

There are sufficiently obvious reasons 
why the populace of a dissolute city should 
be easily excited into strong feeling against 
a measure which would remove from it the 
concourse of wealthy residents and strangers 
that the seat of the Legislature must bring 
together. The classes that live by directly 

* The Game s Up ; pp. 36-38. 



ministering to their wants were in Dublin 
injuriously affected, and through such peo 
ple it was always easy to get up a row when 
the alarm of an intended union was suggest 
ed to their imaginations. In Walpole s Me 
moirs of George II. a scene of this kind is 
described, that seems to have been serious 
enough. A union with England was a 
favourite object with Lord Hillsborough : he 
had hinted such a wish a year or two before 
in the Parliament of England, and being 
now in Ireland,* let drop expressions of the 
same tendency. This was no sooner divulg 
ed than Dublin was in a flame. The mob 
grew outrageous, and assembled at the door 
of the House of Commons. Mr. Rigby 
went forth and assured them that there was 
no foundation for their jealousy ; but Jus 
word they would not take. Ponsonby, the 
Speaker, was at last obliged to go out and 
pacify them ; and Mr. Rigby declared, in 
the House, that if a bill of union was 
brought in he would vote against it. The 
tumult then subsided ; but Rigby[ soon after 
moving that the Lord-Lieutenant might on 
an emergency, such as an invasion, summon 
the Parliament to meet without an inter 
vention of forty days, the former suspicions 
revived, and a dangerous riot ensued.^ Rig- 
by s own account of the matter describes 
both Houses of Parliament attacked by an 
" unruly, drunken, barbarous mob. The 
pretence put into their mouths," he says, 
" is a union with Great Britain, and an abo 
lition of Parliaments here. They are of 
the very lowest, and scum of the people ; 
desperate by nature, and made more so by 
drams. The being a member of either 
House of Parliament was the crime ; and 
they tendered oaths indiscriminately to all, 
to swear that they were true to their coun 
try ; and the taking such oaths did not 
satisfy the more." Lord Inchiquin, who 
came up from the country to oppose the 
rumoured Union, was assailed. The mob 
pulled off his periwig, and put the oath to 
him. He had an impediment in his speech, 

and stuttered. They cried, " d you, do 

you hesitate ? " " But hearing that his 
name was O Bryen their rage was turned 
into acclamations. "|| Mr. Rowley, a Privy 
Councillor, was dragged the length of a 
street, and narrowly escaped being thrown 
into the river. Mr. Morres, a King s Coun 
sel, was " stripped of his very shirt, and 
beat and bruised." Warden Flood, the At 
torney-General, was wounded in his chariot, 
and made his escape into the College. The 



* December, 1750. 

t Chief secretary to the Duke of Bedford. 

t Walpole, Memoirs of George II., vol. ii. p. 401. 

Chatham Correspondence, vol. i. p. 469. 

|| Walpole. 
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excitement seems to have continued some 
days, as Rigby says, " I have heard that I 
have been a principal object of their aver 
sion ; but I have never failed going to Par 
liament and from it in my own chariot, and 
have never met with insult or blow from 
them, though I have observed unpleasant 
countenances." They killed the horses of 
several obnoxious persons ; they pulled the 
Bishop of Killala out of his coach, and the 
Lord Chancellor. They proceeded to the 
House of Lords, where they committed the 
grossest indecencies ; placed an old woman 
on the throne, and sent pipes and tobacco for 
her ; they next went to the House of Com 
mons, and ordered the clerk to bring them 
the journals to burn.* 

We have been led away by Walpole s 
gossiping from our main subject. The ob 
ject of a Legislative Union between the 
countries was the subject of speculation 
with many of the most sound-minded men 
in both countries. Their anxiety was that 
the Irish legislature should not be the mere 
machinery in the hands of England, to re 
gister laws dictated to it, often against the 
commercial interest of Ireland, and in all 
cases wounding to its pride. They felt, that 
even this was better than the subservience 
to the factious borough-interest which dealt 
with the country as if it was the private es 
tate of the individual undertakers by whom 
it was managed. The ambitious hope of 
participating with England in Imperial Le 
gislation was faintly and feebly expressed. 
It was too good a thing almost to dare to 
wish for. In the early part of the last cen 
tury the matter was often suggested, always 
with the feeling that England would oppose 
it. The case of the Union with Scotland, 
while it was not unlikely to force the matter 
on public attention, was in some important 
circumstances so dissimilar, as rather to 
embarrass the question. The King of Eng 
land is by the law and Constitution King of 
Ireland. It is one of his inseparable titles. 
In Scotland the case was, at the time of its 
Union with England, not only different, but 
directly the reverse. The Scottish Act of 
Settlement had not made any provision for 
the devolution of the Crown on the extinc 
tion of the issue of Anne. And, in 1704, 
an act was passed by the Scottish Parlia 
ment, providing that the same person should 
not be King of Scotland and England. To 
this the royal assent had been given with 
great reluctance. This rendered the intro 
duction of the exiled branch of the Stuarts 
not only a legal thing in Scotland, but was 
almost to be regarded as a declaration of 
war between the kingdoms. The necessity 
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of that union to the peace, nay, to the exist 
ence of the empire, was likely to be felt by 
many, who, as no danger of the kind exist 
ed in Ireland, would refuse in the latter case 
to be swayed by a deceptive analogy. 

The first demi-official paper in these vo 
lumes which mentions the Union, is dated 
September 26, 1798, and communicates to 
Lord Castlereagh the substance of the lead 
ing articles, among which are, 

" Protestant establishment to be secured ; 
Catholics to be eligible to all offices, but, query 
as to their sitting in Parliament 1 

" Arrangements to get rid of tithes, not to be 
one of the Articles, but to be immediately set 
tled. This should be accompanied with a suit 
able provision for a reasonable number of Ca 
tholic clergy." 

We do not, perhaps, appreciate all the 
difficulties with which this great measure 
was accompanied, and we are perhaps wrong 
in thinking that every privilege that has 
been since given to the Catholics might have 
been more conveniently given then. We 
disbelieve in the propriety of either then or 
now endowing their clergy. On the 16th 
of October, 1798, we have a letter from 
Lord Clare to Lord Castlereagh, who had 
gone to England, and varied the measure 
injuriously ; at least so the letter would 
seem to prove ; but the strength of the bo 
rough interests is to be considered, and per 
haps all that could be done under the exist 
ing circumstances was done. The letter is 
from London, " I have seen Mr. Pitt, the 
Chancellor, and the Duke of Portland, who 
seem to feel very sensibly the critical situa 
tion of our damnable country, and that the 
Union alone can save it. I should have 
hoped that what has passed would have 
opened the eyes of every man in England 
to the insanity of their past conduct, with 
respect to the Papists of Ireland ; but I can 
very plainly perceive that they were as full 
of their Popish projects as ever. I trust, 
and I hope I am not deceived, that they are 
fairly inclined to given them up, and to 
bring the measure forward unencumbered 
with the doctrine of Emancipation. * * * 
Mr. Pitt is fully sensible of the necessity of 
establishing some control over the Popish 
clergy, which he thinks will be best effected 
by allowing very moderate stipends to them, 
and allowing every priest to take a license 
from the Crown, for performing ecclesias 
tical functions, on pain of perpetual banish 
ment if he should officiate without it." 

Of the State Papers printed by Lord Lon 
donderry, one of the best but it was printed 
long ago in America is the Memoir of the 
state prisoners O Connor, M Nevin, and 
Thomas Addis Emmett. Verdicts for high 
treason had been obtained against two of the 
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United Irishmen Byrne and Bond. Efforts 
were made to save them, and negotiations 
were commenced between the state prison 
ers, confined on the same or similar charges, 
and the Government. The Government 
wished to have distinct acknowledgments of 
their guilt from themselves, and wished to 
have the opportunity of making public the 
whole conspiracy, without betraying the 
sources of their information. The prisoners 
felt they were communicating no more than 
the Government already knew, and they 
proposed, among the conditions, that they 
should not be asked to criminate individuals. 
O Conner, Sampson, and some other of the 
principal persons involved in the conspiracy, 
refused signing these conditions. The law 
officers thought the information not worth \ 
the price of interfering with the execution j 
of the law. They feared juries^would re- j 
fuse finding verdicts, if the Crown pardoned. 
The reasonings of lawyers are more apt to 
satisfy themselves than others ; and argu 
ments which they felt to be conclusive, did ! 
not altogether satisfy the Lord-Lieutenant, j 
The opinion of the law-advisers was, how- ! 
ever to use the language of the document j 
before us given " peremptorily and unani 
mously," and Byrne was executed. 

The next day was that named for the 
execution of Bond. The prisoners, who had ; 
before Byrne s execution refused their sig- ! 
natures, became alarmed, and new terms ; 
were proposed to the Government. In the j 
first document, perpetual exile was proposed | 
as the condition of life being spared. In the j 
next, to guard against the danger of their 
passing immediately into an enemy s coun- ! 
try, the time of their departure, and the place 
of their exile, was left to the discretion of 
Government. Bond was respited. The con- 1 
ditions were fulfilled; but as far as Bond s | 
life was the object, that object could scarcely 
have been said to be gained, for he died soon 
after in prison. 

It would appear that Lord Londonderry is 
not aware of the memoir having been before 
published. A copy printed at New York is 
before us as we write, and enables us to cor 
rect some strange blunders made by Lord 
Londonderry s printer, or more probably by 
whoever transcribed the manuscript for the 
press. Misprints that rHiir-c a passage to 
mere nonsense do but little comparative 
harm. Here are errors that vary the sense 
of the passage into the direct opposite of what 
the writers said. In the second paragraph, 
we find these words : " Denying the whole 
existence of the Society of United Irishmen 
of Dublin, we may safely aver, &c." Read 
ing this in Lord Londonderry, we fairly con 
fess we did not know what to make of it, 
when we fortunately remembered our old 



American book, and found that the word 
printed " denying" ought to be " during." 
It was startling enough to find these gentle- 
men denying the existence of the Society, the 
organization of which they were engaged in 
explaining. We know nothing at all like it, 
except the denial, every now and then, of tho 
existence of ribandmen in Ireland, at the 
very time that every newspaper brought us 
accounts of convictions for the crime. 

The memoir was felt by the Government 
to be a defence of the prisoners, and could 
not be used for the purposes for which it 
was intended. The prisoners then suggested 
that as a committee was sitting to inquire 
into the causes of the rebellion, they ought 
to be examined before it ; and that in this 
form Government might obtain the infor 
mation they wished in a way in which it 
could be unobjectionably used. This course 
was adopted. 

The account which the Memoir gives of 
the United Irishmen, or of the Union, as it 
was in that day called, is worth diligent 
study. Their communication to Govern 
ment appears to have been entirely faith- 
worthy, and wholly unreserved. The plead 
ing is throughout an able and a manly one ; 
and not a little was lost to the country, when 
imperative necessity (and we think the ne 
cessity was imperative, and that the case 
admitted of no doubt) demanded the banish 
ment of such men. The original institution 
of United Irishmen, formed towards the close 
of the year 1791, was not only ostensibly but 
really confined to the objects it professed 
Reform in Parliament, and Catholic Eman 
cipation. These in our day are harmless 
sounds, but in Ireland in that day, when 
three-fourths of the Commons House of Par 
liament were the direct nominees of the bo 
rough interest, and when the word Eman 
cipation conjured up a thousand fears, it is 
impossible to describe the violence with 
which the first publications of the test of the 
United Irishmen was assailed. This violence 
was met by expressions of equal violence, 
and by endeavouring to promote the meeting 
of a convention to aid in effecting Reform. 
The difficulties in the way of Reform led to 
the discussion of Republicanism. While 
the minds of men were fermenting with these 
thoughts, the Society was forcibly dissolved 
in 1794. 

It attributed its being thus dissolved to its 
own fault, in the openness of its discussions 
and the publicity of its proceedings, and in 
1795 a new Society for the same object, 
but a secret Society, was formed. In their 
test or text, as Lord Londonderry generally 
prints it a clause of secresy was introduced. 
For the engagement which their predecessors 
required, they substituted an oath. In 1796 
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an Act passed punishing with death the ad 
ministering of unlawful oaths. " But death," 
says the Memoir, " had ceased to alarm men 
who began to think it was to be encountered 
in their country s cause. The statute re 
mained an absolute dead letter, and the 
members of the body augmented beyond 
belief." The numbers of the Union were 
increased beyond their wishes by other 
causes. Wherever Orange lodges sprang 
up. the Catholics got alarmed, and joined the 
United system. This was opposed to the 
wishes of the leaders, for it introduced re 
ligious acrimony. In some cases the system 
reconciled and absorbed into itself conflicting 
parties, and the Government was deceived, 
not suspecting the cause of the dangerous 
tranquillity. In the Memoir, it is denied 
with indignation that they ever in any case 
encouraged assassination. They argue this 
anxiously, as answering some evidence to 
the contrary. It was considered by them 
with horror on account of its criminality, 
and with personal dread, because it would 
render ferocious the minds of men in whose 
hands their lives were placed. Their num 
bers were not less than five hundred thou 
sand. The authors of the Memoir had not 
been members of the earlier Association. 
The society, at the time they became con 
nected with it, was conducted on principles 
of the strictest sccresy. The organization 
of the system was admirably adapted for its 
purposes. No treachery could endanger the 
safety of many persons no espionage could 
detect the entire or even large part of what 
was doing ; and those in the actual direction 
of affairs were concealed from the knowledge 
of all but a very few. As we understand 
the constitution of the Association of 1795, 
it was this : A Society is formed in some 
one district by ballot, a single black bean 
excluding. When any such Society amounts 
to thirty- six members, it splits into two ; so 
that eighteen is the number constituting each 
integral. Each integral was represented by 
two of its members and its secretary in a 
baronial committee.* These representatives 
were chosen by ballot every three months. 
No new integral could act till regularly 
constituted, and the secretary of an integral 
already constituted was the proper person to 
apply for, and the nearest baronial com 
mittee to give authority to form a new So 
ciety, to consist of not more than thirty-five 
members. When the numbeSr of societies 
in a barony amounted to eight, a second ba 
ronial committee was formed ; county com 
mittees were formed by each baronial com 
mittee sending two delegates. Provincial 

* The counties in Ireland are subdivided into 
baronies. 
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committees were formed by delegates from 
baronies sending three delegates each, and 
in all cases the choice was by ballot, and 
the appointment was but for three months. 
National committees were also contemplated 
in this extensive arrangement, and were to 
j be formed by each provincial committee 
sending five delegates. The names of the 
committee men, in every case, were known 

to those who elected them. 
We have done what we can to render 
intelligible the system of organization which 
united vast bodies of the Irish, of every rank 
but the highest, together. Our authority is 
that of Addis Emmctt, writing in America 
long after the Irish Rebellion. The plan 
was not his, for he did not join the confede 
racy till 1796,* when it had existed in full 
operation for at least a year. It was not 
Tone, for Tone, who may be called the 
founder of the society of 1791, did not join 
that of 1795 till on the eve of his departure 
for America, when he found it in full ope 
ration. Describing the organization, Ernmett 
says : 

" Whoever reflects on this constitution for a 
moment, will perceive that it was prepared with 
most important views. It formed a gradually 
extending representative system, founded on uni 
versal suffrage and frequent elections. It was 
j fitted to a barony, county, or province, while the 
organization was confined within these limits. 
But if the whole nation adopted the system, it 
furnished a national Government." 

Nothing can be conceived more simple 
nothing more perfect than such an arrange 
ment. Examine it, and the constitutions of 
the most carefully devised systems of society 
seem beside it clumsy, inartificial contri 
vances while this, the work of a few hum 
ble men, brooding over their real or imagined 
grievances or both, seems almost like the 
machinery of one of those philosophical ro 
mance-epics, perfect, because having no 
other existence than in some solitary dream 
er s fancy. " Curiosity," says Emmctt, 
" will ask what manner of men they were 
that dared harbour such comprehensive and 
nearly visionary ideas ? They were almost 
invariably farmers, manufacturers, and 

* Ernmett dates his admission into the society in 
1790. Memoir and Examination before secret 
committee. A strange scene occurring before 
1795, might lead us to give it an earlier date. 
Defending a prisoner charged with administering 
the United Irishman s oath, then a capital offence, 
he read aloud the oath from his brief with great 
solemnity and then addressed the Court in the 
following terms. " My Lords, here in the pre 
sence of this crowded auditory in the presence 
of the being that sees, and witnesses, and directs 
this judicial tribunal, here, my Lords, I, myself, in 
the presence of God, declare I take the oath." 
MaddeiCs United Irishmen, second series, vol. ii. 
p. 22. 
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shopkeepers, the representatives of men cer 
tainly not superior to themselves." The 
persons called the leaders would to a man 
have been contented with Parliamentary 
Reform, and between them and the oligarch v 
that ruled Ireland there was always room 
for a compromise. The evidence of all the 
state prisoners establishes this. The despair 
of obtaining this object drove them into the 
consideration of republicanism, which the 
examples of America and France naturally 
suggested, and which was debated among 
them as one. and but as one, of the substitutes 
for the existing order of things. No mistake 
can be greater than that a few restless spirits, 
that a few men finding no sufficient em 
ployment in the ordinary occupations of 
professional life, were the creators of the 
fervid and pervading passions that at that 
period inflamed and frenzied the whole is 
land. The passions were those of the peo 
ple themselves, they did not require the fan- 
nings of idle rhetoric to force them into a 
blaze. It was not in the spirit of hopeless 
ness and despair that these humble men 
acted ; it was in the spirit of impatient and 
eager hope. It was not as in our day a 
miserable parody, in which vain men simu 
lated feelings, and like the bulls in Barrow- 
dale, were driven mad by the echo of their 
own bellowings. The Emmetts and Sheer- 
eses found the system formed. They were 
admitted into it doubtfully and late. The 
system began with the lower classes. "As 
the united Irish system ascended into the 
upper ranks, it engulfed into it numbers who 
afterwards appeared as leaders."* 

While the organization consisted but of 
individual societies, interconnected as we 
have described, and while there was no 
master spirit " to wield that fierce demo 
cracy," they were yet bold enough to send 
a person to France to ascertain the possibility 
of obtaining aid from the giant republic. 
This led to an important addition to their 
original constitution. A provincial com 
mittee for Ulster had been organized, and 
some inconvenience was felt from the ar 
rangement, that the provincial committees 
were by the constitution of the Society to 
meet but once a month. This led to the 
formation of a body not originally contem 
plated THE EXECUTIVE. The Executive in 
the intervals between the sittings of the Pro 
vincial Committee were to execute what had 
been ordered to report its own proceedings 
it was to be a watch on the Government, 
and to call extra meetings of the Provincial 
Committee when necessary. Its connexion 
was but with the committee that appointed 
it, and its members were wholly unknown to 
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the general body of the Society. Of the 
Executive it was the habit never to have 
more than one of them to do business with 
any one and if possible their transactions 
were but with one person. While the se- 
cresy that was observed by so many per 
sons under such strong temptations to betray 
their associates is certainly a wonderful 
thing, yet, in point of fact, the system was 
so skilfully contrived that till a military or 
ganization was engrafted on the original 
constitution of the Society, each of the ordi 
nary members knew little more than the 
names of the persons who composed his own 
integral, a number seldom more than 
eighteen, never more than thirty-five. 

We are weary of the miserable narrative 
of revolts, which at whatever period you 
examine the history of Ireland it presents. 
The Irish oligarchy, ruling in the name of 
England, sustained by England on the sup 
position of their being the sole security for 
the connexion between the two countries, 
while their whole effort was to prevent any 
large measure of policy which must have 
the effect of taking the country out of their 
hands, had rendered the name of England 
odious. The United Irishmen, with all 
their machinery, could have little chance of 
doing more than upsetting a constitution. 
The evils under which the country was un 
deniably suffering, were many of them of a 
kind which any rational combination of 
their strength with that of either of the great 
parties in the Legislature, might have vastly 
alleviated. To take Ireland out of the 
hands of the borough proprietors was the 
one thing most to be desired most to be 
struggled for. This was to be best and 
most effectually done by the union with 
England. But the persons whose names 
were most prominent among the United 
Irishmen, were persons who seemed to have 
had no fixed plans whatever for the future ; 
and from their sheer inability to suggest, or 
to execute any plan of government, their 
country must, in the very moment of their 
success, have fallen into the hands of France, 
to be, no doubt, rendered to England on any 
cessation of hostilities between those nations. 
Thus an utter anarchy must have been its 
fate. The vision of a bloodless revolution 
which was before the minds of some of the 
best of those enthusiasts, was also before the 
minds of the Dantons and Robespierres. 
Tone expresses some such feeling in his 
journals ; yet though he was the cleverest 
and the best of them, it is plain that he was, 
from the first, dazzled with the military 
dress, and was in his heart of hearts a 
military coxcomb, returning in the charac 
ter and garb of a French general to effect a 
bloodless revolution ! G rattan s account of 
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Addis Emmett is no doubt a picture of the 
individual ; but the individual was the type 
of a number, whose name is Legion. 

" He set up his own crude notions as settled 
rules ; and his plan was founded, not on practice, 
but on his own imagination. It was full of 
wildness. There were to be three hundred 
elections every year, all going on at the same 
time ; and every man was to possess a right 
to vote. The whole country was thus to be 
placed in a state of tumult and agitation all in 
conflagration like three hundred windmills in 
motion all at once. This, too, in a country, one- 
third of whose population were so destitute that 
they were exempted from paying hearth-money 
tax in consequence of their poverty. Emmett 
forgot that elections and representatives are a 
work of art he considered them as one of the 
operations of nature. 

" When he went to America he thought his 
political life at an end; but it was only just 
beginning. Had Government intended to have 
rendered him harmless they should have kept 
him at home, where he would have stayed, a tar 
nished lawyer, with little business ; but sent to 
America, he found means to annoy England, and 
do there what he never could have done in his 
own country." * 

The documents in Lord Londonderry s 
book prove, what however was known be 
fore, that the English Government were, 
from the first, acquainted with all the nego 
tiations of the rebels for and from France. 
When M Nevin was examined before the 
secret committees of the Lords and Com 
mons, he found that they were not only in 
possession of all that he could communicate, 
but that a copy of his very memoir, which 
he had laid before the French Government 
as to the state of Ireland, was in the hands 
of the committee. Tone mentions, that when 
Hoche s expedition was leaving Brest, a 
proclamation was printed, to be distributed 
in Ireland on their landing. A large sum 
of money was offered to the printer for a 
copy. He communicated with Tone, who 
had copies printed with Portugal instead of 
Ireland, and the English were thus deceived. 
A more singular circumstance is, that the 
French having sent over a messenger to 
announce their coming, a second message, 
which was believed to be authentic, arrived, 
saying, that the intent of invasion was de 
ferred to the following spring. The second 
message so entirely deceived the rebel lead 
ers, that when the French came, no prepara 
tions were made for them. No explanation 
of the second message is suggested. In the 
Life of Curran by his son, we arc told that 
the French Directory, when Tone was urg 
ing the invasion of Ireland, were greatly 
influenced to adopt the measure, by being 
told that two-thirds of the sailors in the 
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British service were Irish. He adds an 
anecdote which is strikingly well told : 

Soon after the question of an expedition to 
Ireland had been left to the decision of Carnot, 
Clarke, and Hoche, they named an evening to 
meet Tone at the palace of the Luxembourg. 
Tone arrived at the appointed hour, eight o clock. 
He was ushered into a splendid apartment. 
Shortly after, the Director and the generals made 
their appearance. They bowed coldly, but civil 
ly, to Tone, and almost immediately retired 
without apology or explanation through a door 
opposite to that by which they had entered. 
Tone was a good deal struck by so unexpected 
a reception ; but his surprise increased when ten 
o clock arrived without the appearance of a mes 
sage of any kind from those on whom all his 
hopes seemed to depend. The clock struck eleven, 
twelve, one all was still in the palace; the 
steps of the sentinels, on their posts without, 
alone interrupted the dead silence that prevailed 
within. Tone paced the room in considerable 
anxiety ; not even a servant had entered of whom 
to inquire his way out, or if the Director and 
the generals had retired. About two o clock, 
the folding-doors were suddenly thrown open ; 
Carnot, Clarke, and Hoche entered ; their coun 
tenances brightened ; and the coldness and re 
serve, so observable at eight o clock, had vanish 
ed. Clarke advanced quickly to Tone, and taking 
him cordially by the hand, said : Citizen ! 1 
coiigralulaie you ; we go to Ireland. The others 
did the same; and having fixed the time to meet 
again, the persons engaged in this remarkable 
transaction separated."* 

At some future time we hope to give some 
account of the circumstances of Irish society 
which led to the Rebellion of 1798. Its 
causes were, we think, more deeply seated 
than was felt by any of the prominent actors 
in the scene. At the moment there are dif 
ficulties in treating the subject, which will 
in all probability have passed away before 
we next have the opportunity of addressing 
the public. The solution which has been so 
often repeated that it has become almost an 
article of faith with some that the Govern 
ment fomented the rebellion to facilitate their 
carrying the Legislative Union, is a supposi 
tion too insulting to our common nature to 
be for a moment thought of, and the whole 
evidence of facts utterly and entirely dis 
proves it. 

Lord Londonderry ought to have accom 
panied some of the docmm nts which.he pub 
lishes with fuller explanations than we find. 
Several refer to inclosed papers, which are 
not printed are not probably in his posses 
sion, but the want of which leaves what he 
prints of about as much value as the en 
velope of a lost letter. 

It is worth while to state, that while look- 
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ing through some of the publications con 
nected with the subject of Ireland during 
Lord Castlereagh s administration, we find 
writers of high reputation, in their anxiety 
to make out that kind of inconsistency which 
is most damaging to the reputation of a pub 
lic man, between his professions at one 
period and his acts at another, confuse him 
with his father? Dr. Madden, and the au 
thor of the History of the Civil Wars in Ire 
land, published in Constable s Miscellany 
an excellent summary of the Irish annals of 
some seven hundred years have fallen into 
this mistake, and represent him as moving 
resolutions in conventions of Irish volunteers 
when he was but twelve or thirteen years of 
age. He is, we think, most unjustly ac 
cused of having violated faith with the state 
prisoners of 1798, by their detention in pri 
son for some years after the rebellion was 
suppressed. They were in prison at the 
time of the treaty; and by express condi 
tions with them the time of their removal 
was to be at the discretion of Government. 
That, surely, to all ordinary understanding, 
implies the right of continuing their impri 
sonment till such time as with safety to the 
state they could be discharged. The Ameri 
can representative had expressed anxiety 
that they should not be sent there, and there 
must have been, in a time of war, extreme 
difficulty as to their proper disposal. 

There were those in Ireland at the time 
who would have made short work of the mat 
ter, and disposed of the prisoners on the 
principle acted on in the town of Tunis, in 
Africa the torrid, and recorded in the Anti- 
Jacobin Lyrics : 

" No story half so shocking, 
By kitchen fire or laundry, 

Was ever heard tell 

As that which befell 
The great Jean Bon St. Andrt. 

"Poor John was a gallant captain, 
In battles much delighting ; 

He fled full soon, 

On the first of June, 
But he bade the rest keep fighting. 

" To Paris then returning, 
Recovered from his panic, 

He translated the plan 

Of Paine s Rights of Man 
Into language Mauritania. 

" He went to teach at Tunis, 
Where as consul he was settled, 

Among other things, 

That the people are kings, 
Whereat the Dey was nettled. 

" He formed a club of brothers, 
And moved some resolutions, 
Ho! ho! says the Dey, 
So this is the way 
The French make revolutions. 
VOL. x. 9 



" The Dey then gave his orders, 
In Arabic and Persian, 

Let no more be said, 

But bring me his head : 
These clubs are my aversion. 

The consul quoted Wickefort, 
And Puffendorf and Grotius, 

And proved from Vattel, 

Exceedingly well, 
Such a deed would be quite atrocious. 

" T would have moved a Christian s 
To hear the doubts ho stated ; 
But the Moors, they did 
As they were bid, 
And strangled him while he prated." 

There was more than one occasion, in 
which men ordinarily in their sober senses 
thought to have acted on this precedent. In 
the Pieces of Irish History, published in 
America by Emmett, it is said that when 
they published a denial of the truth of some 
extracts from the report of the secret com 
mittee, a distinguished member of the Irish 
House of Commons proposed that the agree 
ment with them should be regarded as at an 
end, and that they should be then tried, and 
if found guilty, as they necessarily must, be 
executed. Another had before this suggest 
ed, but this was, we believe, before the nego 
tiations between them and Government, that 
military executions should have a retrospec 
tive operation, and that the State prisoners 
should be summarily disposed of. " Lord 
Castlereagh, with becoming dignity and 
humanity, vehemently discountenanced so 
shocking a proposal."* 

We cannot award any very high praise to 
the work as far as it has gone, and we trust 
that the future volumes may be more care 
fully put together. The book is not without 
a certain kind of value, and if it be not 
quite as much in the hands of students of 
history as a letter of Mr. Alison s predicts, 
it yet ought to have a place a high place 
in the public libraries. 1 
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THE character and importance of the Ger 
man revolution of 1848 has been inade 
quately appreciated by the mass of English 
political writers. The more recent of the 
French political revolutions are mere con 
tinuations, or after-claps of the first ; and in 
the course of more than half a century, the 
multitude of documents illustrating it which 
have come to light, and the sagacity and 
acuteness which its influence in the domes 
tic affairs of almost all European States 
have compelled minds developed under the 
most varied circumstances, and occupying 
the most diversified social positions to bring 
to bear upon it in the way of commentary, 
have imparted form and consistency, if not 
truth, to its theory. But the German revo 
lution is new to European, and, above all, to 
English political speculator?. Its prepara 
tory workings exercised in 1813 a decisive 
influence on the fortunes of Napoleon, but a 
transient and episodical one on the general 
relations of Europe. Its progress since has 
had interest only for Germans ; and the 
shackled press of Germany was unable to 
throw light upon that progress. Hence the 
events which, since the first of March, have 
in Germany followed each other in such 
rapid succession, wear to foreigners an im 
promptu appearance. Their very form and 
pressure is imperfectly known ; their mo 
tives are unappreciated. 

These events have, indeed, been suffi 
ciently startling. In February, 1848, there 
were, according to the opinion current 
among politicians, two great powers in the 
north-east of Europe Austria and Prussia. 
With these were connected, in some not 



very clearly understood relations of alliance 
or dependence, a number of second and 
third-rate States, called the German Con 
federation. A German literature was much 
cultivated, a German Zollverein had occa 
sioned considerable speculation ; but in Eu 
ropean politics there was no Germany. 
Austria and Prussia alone were recognised 
as existing powers by the politician ; and 
these from their well-known anti-revolu 
tionary tendencies and assumed military 
strength caused many an anxious look to 
be turned their way, when the Parisian 
emeute of February shook down the Orleans 
dynasty like an over-ripe apple, by all who 
feared the entanglements and atrocities of a 
general European war, in which principles, 
not nations, should be opposed to each other. 

Thus stood affairs, or rather thus they 
were believed to stand, in the beginning of 
March last. Before the middle of August 
they were entirely changed. Both in Aus 
tria and Prussia the Governments stood pa 
ralysed in presence of incessantly and irre 
sistibly encroaching popular movements. 
Their enormous and admirably organized 
armies were there still, but they dared not 
use them. At the bidding of the popular 
voice, they were compelled reluctantly to 
convene elective constituent legislatures, to 
nominate cabinets from the popular party. 
Every attempt at evasion or counter-action 
was jealously looked for, instantly met, and 
baffled. Four several revolutions the Ger 
man, Italian, Magyar, and Sclavonian at 
once engrossed and distracted the attention 
of Austria. Prussia, more entirely identi 
fied with Germany, was sucked into the 
vortex of German revolution, which it could 
neither resist nor lead, though apparently 
willing to do either. Prussia and Austria, 
in fact, appeared to be blotted from the list 
of Governments, while a new and seemingly 
improvised authority the central Power of 
Germany had been organized at Frank 
furt ; had there " a local habitation and a 
name," in the persons of an elected Vicar 
of the Empire (Reichs-Verwcser), with a Ca 
binet of Ministers, responsible to a Parlia 
ment of one House elected by universal 
suffrage, who issued orders to the Princes 
of Germany to make their armies do horn- 
age to the new order of things, and sent 
ambassadors to all the Courts of Europe. 

Such an entire and unexpected change, 
bursting upon a European public utterly 
unacquainted with the circumstances and 
events which had prepared it, has been na 
turally regarded with stupified wonder and 
scepticism as to its reality. The German 
revolution of 1848, especially in England, 
has been hastily assumed to be a mere 
causeless imitation of the French revolution 
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of the same year. It has been attributed to 
the influence of bookish theorists working 
on a moment of popular excitement, and at 
taining to a transient show of success by 
having taken Governments at unawares. 
It has been set down as an ephemeral and 
unreal movement, which will disappear as 
rapidly as it exhaled. Thus prepossessed 
politicians have disdained to make it a per 
manent element in their calculations ; have 
spoken and written about it slightingly 
have made it matter of allusive expressions 
of their pre-conceived opinions and senti 
ments, instead of seeking to ascertain its 
character and calculate its consequences. 

We find, however, that the few, whether 
natives or foreigners, who have been brought 
into personal and practical contact with 
German society, regard the revolution of 
1848 in a more serious light. Whether 
friendly or hostile, they admit it to be a 
reality, and augur from it, according as 
their prepossessions dictate, a new era of 
greatness and happiness for the German 
people, or an age of anarchy, of bloody and 
aimless contentions. If this more serious 
view of recent events in Germany be cor 
rect, it is important that the great social 
movement, of which they are the superficial 
and isolated phenomena, should be under 
stood aright ; for it cannot but deeply and 
permanently affect, not only the internal 
arrangements of that country, but its rela 
tions to the rest of the civilized world ; and 
to the solution of this problem, as far as ma 
terials exist for the purpose, we propose to 
devote a few pages. Of probable or pos 
sible consequences we will of course speak 
with that modest scepticism which becomes 
those who have to treat of novel relations, in 
which men for the most part new to public 
life have been called upon to take the lead 
ing parts ; and even of actual events we 
shall speak in that guarded tone which 
their recent occurrence, and the partial and 
imperfect accounts which have transpired, 
warrant. Our object is not to subserve 
partisan interests not to promote any cause, 
however worthy but simply to contribute 
towards an impartial and true estimate of 
events which must go far to constitute the 
history of Germany for the present year. 

The publications enumerated at the head 
of this paper form but a small proportion of 
the sources of information that have been 
consulted. Had it even been possible, with 
in any reasonable space, to have named all 
our printed materials, still the catalogue 
would have been defective; for much hss 
been derived from manuscript, and even 
oral communications. But the works named 
will serve to indicate the nature of our au 
thorities. The official stenographic reports 



of the proceedings of the three constituent 
assemblies now actually in session in Ger 
many, and of the preparatory assemblies at 
Frankfurt, contain not only authentic infor 
mation of what has been transacted in these 
bodies, but of incidents for which we must 
otherwise have been left to rely upon news 
paper or epistolary reports. The work of 
Eichhorn contains the most condensed phi 
losophical and generally trustworthy ac 
counts of the historical development of Ger 
man society, and of that body of law which 
regulates the relations of man to man in it, 
that have appeared. The author s constant 
and careful citation of his sources renders 
them at the same time a sort of catalogue 
ruifionnee and Chrestomathia of the historical 
literature of Germany. Dieterici s Statis 
tical Notices are valuable as contributions 
to the history of the Zollverein a union 
whose influence will probably prove here 
after to have been infinitely less important 
in commercial than in political respects. 
The collected memorials of Von Stein are 
invaluable as a record of the rise and pro 
gress of that yearning after unity which is 
quite as prominent a feature of the recent 
German movement as its democratical ten 
dency. By showing with whom the idea of 
German unity originated, and with what 
pertinacity it has been clung to, they go far 
to vindicate it from the imputation of being 
the visionary and powerless fancy which so 
many conceive it to be. Lastly, the selec 
tion from^he records of the Frankfurt Diet 
between 1830 and 1845, illustrate forcibly 
the oppression exercised by Austria arid 
Prussia, in the name of that shadow of a 
government. The multitude of personal 
memoirs which throw light on the past and 
present history of Germany is so over 
whelming, that we have been compelled to 
desist even from a specimen enumeration. 
In the autobiography of Gothe, in the cor 
respondence of Schiller and Korner, and in 
other publications relating to_the same pe 
riod, invaluable contributions to the history 
of the immediate past abound ; while the 
memoirs of Arndt, Luden, Varnhagen von 
Ense, Henckel von Donneismark, and others 
too numerous to name, materials more or 
less valuable, abound for connecting it with 
the present. 

Our first object is to trace distinctly the 
progress of events in Germany from the 
middle of February in the present year to 
the present time. To this end we commence 
with M. Basscrmann s notice of motion in 
the Baden Second Chamber. That motion 
is of consequence, inasmuch as it contem 
plates the organization of such a central 
authority as has since been instituted at 
Frankfurt, and was the first of the many 
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almost simultaneous public declarations of 
opinion which led to its institution. The 
date of this motion vindicates at least the 
German movement from the charge of being 
a mere imitation of what was in progress in 
France. Hereafter we will examine how 
far the motion is connected with preceding 
popular struggles in Germany, with a view 
to indicate how far the revolution appears to 
have struck such deep roots in the national 
mind as warrant an expectation of its per 
manence and success. 

On the 12th of February last, a motion, 
of which the Deputy Bassermann had pre 
viously given notice in the Second Chamber 
of Baden, was, at the suggestion of the 
Deputy Scheffelt, ordered to be printed, and 
referred to a committee. The motion was 
in effect for " an Address to Government, 
requesting it to adopt measures for obtaining, 
through the instrumentality of the govern 
ments, a body representing the various Ger 
man elective legislatures, with a view to 
impart unity to the institutions and legisla- j 
tion of Germany." While the Representative ; 
Assembly of Baden was thus originating and ; 
promoting a popular movement, the Diet at 
Frankfurt was giving signs of disquiet. On 
the 13th of February, the very next day 
after M. Bassermann s motion had been deli 
berately entertained in the Baden legislature, 
a discussion took place in the Diet of the 
Confederation on the expediency of sup 
pressing an "ultra-radical" journal pub 
lished in Baden ; and a police investigation 
was at the same time instituted at Frankfurt 
into the proceedings at an aggregate meeting 
of Turn-Vereins (politico-gymnastic associa 
tions) at Hallersheim. The remainder of 
the month of February was remarkable for 
a generally excited and unsettled state of the 
public mind in Germany, of which, however, 
no definite political aim had as yet assumed 
the guidance. On the 22d, the legislature 
of Electoral Hesse was prorogued under un- . 
pleasant circumstances. The Lola Monies 
squabbles were in full swing in Bavaria. In ! 
Ober-Steyermark (Austria) there were in- 
surrectionary movements among the pea- ; 
sants, rather, however, of an agrarian than a ; 
political character ; and in Bohemia, exces- : 
sive and unequally distributed taxation had j 
excited considerable discontent. On the | 
23d, several parties belonging to a Turn- j 
Verein in Offenbach (near Frankfurt) were / 
arrested, and subjected to an examination on ! 
suspicion of seditious machinations. 

In the last days of February, and the first j 
of March, this generally diffused, but vague ! 
perturbation of men s minds began to assume 
more definite form and pressure. To enu 
merate all the public meetings and analogous 
demonstrations that took place at this time 



on the banks of the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Oder, on the Baltic and the North Sea, 
and over all the intervening country, would 
be impossible. A public meeting held at 
Stuttgardt on the 28th of February, agreed 
to petition the King of Wurtemberg to pro 
mote the representation of all his German 
people in the Frankfurt Diet, and the eman 
cipation of the press throughout Germany. 
A meeting of members of the Chambers of 
Deputies, held simultaneously, expressed 
sympathy with this petition. A few days 
later a liberal ministry was appointed, and a 
liberal envoy to the Frankfurt Diet named 
to replace the conservative who had filled 
that office. In the Darmstadt Chamber of 
Deputies, a motion to the same effect as the 
Stuttgardt petition was made by Heinrich 
von Gagern on the 28th of February, and 
on the 29th a numerous public meeting, 
held in Mayence (under the eyes of the 
Austrian and Prussian garrison), addressed 
a petition to the Darmstadt Government in 
the sense of Von Gagern s motion. On the 
5th of March the heir-apparent of the Grand- 
Ducal Crown, was declared co-regent, and 
on the 6th Von Gagern was appointed 
minister, who declared, on announcing his 
acceptance of office to the Chambers, that 
the Government would urge upon the other 
Sovereigns the adoption of measures to unite 
Germany, and extend the liberties of Ger 
mans. In the state of Baden, co-terminous 
with Darmstadt and Wurtemberg, the move. 
ment was still more decided. There were 
riots in Karlsruhe on the 28th, a public 
meeting at Mannheim, and riots at Heidel 
berg on the 29th. The Baden ministers, on 
the 29th of March, announced to the Cham 
bers that they had intimated to the Diet at 
Frankfurt, that they could wait no longer 
for the general law for the press which it 
was preparing, and that they were about to 
introduce measures for establishing liberty 
of the press, introducing trial by jury, and 
arming the citizens. On the first of March 
they declared in the Chambers, that the law 
of the press passed in 1831, and suspended 
by order of the Diet, was revived. On the 
fourth they declared their intention to co 
operate with other German Governments in 
re-constructing the confederation on a more 
popular basis. Movements of a more violent 
character were meanwhile in progress in 
Electoral Hesse. On the first of March a 
meeting of the Turn-Verein at Hanau ap 
pointed a delegation to demand the univer 
sally desired reforms from the Elector. On 
the sixth, simultaneous public meetings of 
the citizens in Cassel and Hanau petitioned 
the legislature to the same effect. The 
Elector yielded with a worse race than his 



neighbours, and not till after barricades had 
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been erected in the streets of Hanau. At 
Leipzig, a public meeting of citizens held 
on the first of March, petitioned the King of 
Saxony to lend his aid in promoting the 
representation of the German people in the 
Diet, and the establishment of liberty of 
the press throughout Germany. Next day 
a similar step was taken by the University. 
The King attempted to put off the delegates 
who presented the petition with fair words, 
but yielded at last to renewed representa 
tions, backed by petitions from various 
Saxon towns and villages. Bavaria did not 
remain inactive. Simultaneous meetings 
held in Munich and Nuremberg on the 
third of March, adopted the usual petitions 
for popular representation in the Diet of the 
Confederation, and liberty of the press. On 
the 7th a royal proclamation was issued, 
pledging the King to use his utmost efforts 
for the attainment of these objects. On the 
21st, the King resigned in favour of his son. 
At Brunswick the movement began on the 
5th of March, and in Hanover a few days 
later. 

By the middle of March all the secondary 
German powers, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Ba 
den, the Hesses ducal and electoral, Saxony, 
Brunswick, and Hanover, had yielded to the 
popular will. The movement was equally 
triumphant in the smaller States. The 
Dukes of Weimar and Gotha surrendered 
unconditionally on the 8th of March, and 
Henry LXXII. of Reuss on the 16th. The 
two great Governments at Vienna and Berlin 
were equally unable to resist. On the llth 
of March the following proclamation was 
issued by the Emperor of Austria : " Hav 
ing taken existing political relations into 
consideration, we have resolved to assemble 
around our throne, representatives of our 
German, Sclavonico, and Lombardo- Vene 
tian territories, in order to receive the bene 
fit of their advice on measures of legislation 
and administration. To this end we are 
making arrangements for their meeting at 
the latest on the 3d of July." The Austrian 
liberals, however, had no faith in the Govern 
ment. An tmeute began in Vienna on the 
13th, on the occasion of the presentation of 
a petition to the Diet of Lower Austria, then 
in session ; Metternich fled ; the Government 
surrendered at discretion, and declared the 
Diet appointed to meet in June a constitu 
tional assembly. In the Prussian territory 
there had been political disturbances at 
Cologne and elsewhere, as early as the 3d of 
March, and political clubs of all shades of 
opinion were indefatigably busy at Berlin. 
The Berlin meut?s broke out on the same 
day as those at Vienna, and the very next 
day a remarkable proclamation, of which 



the following is the substance, was issued 
by the King : 

" We, Frederick William, &c., have, in con 
junction with the Austrian Government, invited 
the confederate German Princes to hold without 
delay a common consultation on the measures 
required by the present difficult and dangerous 
relations of our German fatherland. We are 
determined to exert ourselves to the utmost for 
a real regeneration of the German Union, so 
that the German people really combined, and 
strengthened by free institutions, but at the same 
time guarded against anarchy, may re-attain their 
old greatness, and Germany re-assume its due 
place in the European system. Be the result of 
these exertions what they may, they will render 
necessary the adoption of measures within our 
own territories which require the co-operation of 
the States-General, and they are, therefore, sum 
moned to meet in Berlin on the 27th of April." 

The period of their meeting was subse 
quently accelerated in deference to the 
popular impatience. But even before the 
States-General met on the 28th of March 
a petition was presented to the King in 
the name of eighteen of the most important 
towns of the Rhine Provinces, praying that 
a Representative Assembly might be sub 
stituted for the Estates-General. The con 
sequence was, that the second and last 
meeting of the States-General of Prussia 
was opened on the 2d of April simply to 
have submitted to it on that day a bill for 
regulating the elections of a Representative 
Assembly, and on the third a bill for regu 
lating the elections to a German Parlia 
ment. 

This brief retrospect presents the specta 
cle of a number of simultaneous struggles 
between the different German sovereigns 
and their subjects, in all of which the latter 
were victorious. Throughout all the Ger 
man States, from the greatest to the least, 
the people had, between the 23th of Febru 
ary and the 2d of April, extorted from their 
Governments extended popular representa 
tion, better guarantees for the liberty of the 
people, and the emancipation of the press. 
Along with these, concessions had been 
obtained in almost every instance a pro 
mise to co-operate in a re-construction of 
the German Confederation, on the principle 
of annexing to the delegates of the sove 
reigns, who formerly composed that body, 
a Representative Assembly elected in pro 
portion to the population from all the States 
comprised in the Confederation. Hitherto 
our attention has been concentrated on 
movements which, though animated by one 
sentiment, guided by one opinion, were 
independent, isolated, and confined to local 
relations. We must now turn back to the 
period at which this narrative commenced, 
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in order to trace the combined and concen 
trated efforts by which the establishment of 
a central German legislature and govern 
ment in Frankfurt was brought about. 

On the first of March a committee of 
seven was appointed at a meeting of Libe 
rals in Heidelberg to prepare a draft of a 
German constitution, and adopt measures 
for assembling in Frankfurt a body of repre 
sentatives from as many States as could be 
persuaded to send delegates. On the 2d of 
March an "official article" appeared in the 
Frankfurt Ober-Post-Amts Zeitung, in which 
"the German Diet, as the legal organ of 
national and political unity in Germany, 
appealed with confidence lo the German 
Governments and the German people." 
This appeal is couched in terms sufficiently 
vague ; but it declares that " upon the 
harmony and co-operation of the Govern 
ments and peoples of Germany depends the 
maintenance of law and tranquillity, of the 
security of person and property ;" and that 
" Germany must be elevated to the position 
which is due to it among the nations of 
Europe, which can only be accomplished 
by perseverance in the path of legal pro 
gress and united development of institu 
tions." On the 9th the Diet issued a pro 
clamation ordering the black, red, and gold 
flag the colours of the old German empire 
to be hoisted on all the buildings and in 
all the garrisons of the Confederation. On 
the 10th a resolution of more importance 
was passed at a meeting of the Diet : it was 
resolved to invite every Government belong 
ing to the Confederation to send a delegate 
possessing the confidence of his fellow-sub 
jects to assist the members of the Diet in 
preparing a draft of a new constitution for 
the Confederation, to be presented to the 
delegates about to assemble in Frankfurt 
for their approbation. These proclamations 
and resolutions show the conviction of the 
envoys of the German Governments who 
constituted the Council of the Diet at Frank 
furt, that the revolution in progress was a 
reality, and that nothing was left for their 
masters, but by placing themselves at the 
head of it to save as much of their power 
out of the shipwreck as possible. 

The proceedings of the Sovereigns repre 
sented in the Diet at their respective resi 
dences indicated a similar conviction. In 
the proclamation issued by the King of 
Prussia on the 14th of March, which has 
been already quoted, he intimated that " in 
conjunction with Austria," he had "invited 
the Confederate German Princes to hold 
without delay a common council" on the 
measures required by recent events. The 
King subsequently explained that envoys 
from every &lt; vote" in the Diet had been 



invited to meet at Dresden for this purpose. 
The meeting did not take place, but towards 
the close of March accredited delegates 
from the governments of Wurtemberg, 
Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, and Nassau, re 
paired to Berlin, and after several delibera 
tions with the Prussian ministers, and the 
Saxon ambassador at that Court, agreed 
that each of the seventeen votes in the per- 
manent committee (engerer Ratli) of the 
Diet should appoint a person enjoying the 
public confidence to assist the Diet in pre 
paring the plan of a German Constitution. 

On the 28th of March the delegates who 
responded to the call of the Heidelberg com 
mittee assembled at Frankfurt to the num 
ber of nearly 500. The committee had by 
this time prepared an elaborate draft of a 
Constitution. A more concise programme 
had likewise been prepared by the Diet and 
the seventeen. The two schemes differed 
but little in their general outline : that of the 
Diet, as might have been expected, aimed at 
retaining a greater amount of direction and 
influence to the Governments. But the 
diplomatic fence which ensued Between the 
Vor-Parliament (as the convention of dele 
gates has since been called) had less refer 
ence to mere forms than to the question of 
incalculable importance for the future 
whether the assembling of a German Par 
liament should appear to proceed from an 
expression of the national will, or from a 
spontaneous concession of the Governments ? 

A meeting of the Diet was held on the 
29th of March, at which a committee of 
eight was appointed to take part in the de 
liberations of the Vor-Parliament. Three 
liberal members of the Diet Willich (Ba 
varia), Welcker (Baden), Jordan (Electoral 
Hesse) appointed since, and in consequence 
of the revolutionary movements in these 
States, were placed upon the committee. 
On the 30th of March the Diet decreed that 
a Representative Assembly of the whole of 
Germany should assemble without delay at 
Frankfurt; that representatives should be 
elected for every 70,000 souls ; and that 
States whose entire population did not ex 
ceed 70,000, should send each one repre 
sentative. The question in how far the 
Vor-Parliament could or ought to acquiesce 
in this assumption of authority on the part 
of the Diet was keenly debated. On the 
2d of April a declaratory motion was sub 
mitted to the former body by the delegate 
Zitz, to the effect that they could not co 
operate with the Diet until the " exceptional 
laws" which had from time to time been 
passed by it had been rescinded, and the 
members who supported them ejected. A 
modification of his motion, so expressed as 
to avoid a collision with the Governments, 
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was carried ; but this did not satisfy the 
ultra-democrats, who seceded from the Vor- 
Parliament in consequence. It was next 
day officially intimated to the Vor-Parlia- 
ment that the Diet had rescinded the excep 
tional laws the second day, and that the 
envoys aimed at in M. Zitz s motion were 
about to send in their resignation to their 
respective Governments. The seceding 
minority were satisfied with this result, and 
resumed their seats. It was agreed that 
the mode of election to the first German 
Parliament should be left to the decision of 
each Government within its own territories. 
A motion was brought forward by the ultra- 
democrats in the Vor-Parliament declaring 
it permanent till the meeting of the Consti 
tuent Assembly. This resolution was so far 
modified on the motion of Heinrich von 
Gagern, that the Vor-Parliament declared 
itself "morally permanent," and appointed 
a committee of fifty (to whom were to be 
added any Prussian and Austrian delegates 
who might arrive in the interim), to adopt 
measures for facilitating the commencement 
of the Assembly s deliberations. It was 
agreed that the task of preparing a Constitu 
tion should be left to the Assembly. 

Members of the German Constituent Na 
tional Assembly began to appear in Frank 
furt about the end of April. They continued 
to hold preliminary meetings till the 17th of 
May, when upwards of 300 having arrived, 
it was resolved formally to constitute the 
Assembly the next day. This was done 
with due solemnity ; and arrangements 
made for verifying the mandates of the 
Deputies. On the 19th of May, the Assem 
bly proceeded to elect an Interim President, 
and Heinrich von Gagern was chosen by 
305 votes out of 397. After the commis 
sions of the Delegates had been verified, it 
was resolved that a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, and Secretaries should be elected 
every month. Von Gagern was again 
chosen President by a still larger majority, 
and has been re-elected every month by 
increasing majorities. On being appointed 
permanent President, he resigned the office 
of President of the Darmstadt Cabinet, to 
devote himself entirely to the business of the 
National Assembly. 

It was soon discovered that the task of 
preparing a Constitution would involve pro 
tracted discussion. In the meantime, the 
relations of the Constituent Assembly to the 
Diet, and to the various State Governments 
of the Confederation, were full of jealousy 
and difficulties. The conviction rapidly 
gained ground, that, in order to strengthen 
the hands of the representatives, it was 
necessary to combine an interim Central 
Executive with them. Accordingly a law 



for establishing a Provisional Central Govern 
ment in Germany was passed on the 28th 
of June, by a majority of 450 to 100. This 
law was in substance as follows : 

" A Provisional Central Power for regulating 
the public relations of Germany shall be ap 
pointed, till such time as the Constitution is 
completed. To this Provisional Government 
shall be confided: 1. The executive authority 
in everything that concerns the security and 
prosperity of Confederated Germany. 2. The 
control of the army of the Confederation, with 
power to appoint commanders-in-chief. 3. The 
right to act in the name of Germany, in all ques 
tions of international or commercial politics; 
and, to this end, the appointment of ambassa 
dors and consuls. No voice in the framing of 
the Constitution is conceded to the Provisional 
Government. The Provisional Government is 
empowered to enter into treaties, and to decide 
on war or peace with Foreign Powers, in concert 
with the National Assembly. The provisional 
central authority is to be vested in a Vicar of the 
Empire (Reichs-verweser), elected by the Assem 
bly. The Vicar of the Empire acts by the in 
strumentality of ministers, whom he appoints, 
and who are responsible to the Assembly. The 
Vicar of the Empire is irresponsible, and cannot 
be a member of the Assembly. His ministers 
have a right to be present at the Assembly s 
deliberations, and to speak, but not to vote, 
unless they are members. They are bound to 
attend and give any explanations required by the 
Assembly. The existence of and authority of 
the Diet ceases and determines as soon as a 
Vicar of the Empire is appointed. It is left to 
the Central Provisional Government to make 
arrangements with the plenipotentiaries of the 
Confederated States for the execution of its 
decrees. As soon as the Constitution has been 
completed, and has passed into a law, then the 
authority of the Central Provisional Government 
ceases and determines." 

In conformity with this law, the Assembly 
proceeded, on the 29th of June, to elect a 
Vicar of the Empire. Out of 548 votes, 
436 were given for the Archduke John of 
Austria. The dissentients appear to have 
been influenced in their adverse votes more 
by a desire to assert a principle, to take 
up their ground as a constitutional opposi 
tion, than to oppose the election. Twenty- 
seven members declined to vote ; 52 voted 
for Heinrich von Gagern ; 32 for Adam von 
Itzstein ; and one peculiar gentleman voted 
for the Archduke Stephen. 

Intimation of his election was immediately 
transmitted by a deputation of seven mem 
bers of the Assembly, selected from the dif 
ferent parties, to the archduke John at 
Vienna. He frankly accepted it, with the 
express sanction of his Court. On his way 
to Frankfurt he visited several Courts, 
among others, those of Saxony and Prussia, 
who expressed their acquiescence in, and 
approbation of, his election. Soon after his 
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arrival in Frankfurt, envoys with addresses 
of recognition and congratulation appeared 
from several other German Governments. 
On the 12th of July, the President and mem 
bers of the Diet present in Frankfurt so 
lemnly resigned their functions to the Vicar 
of the Empire, and declared their Council 
finally dissolved. He was presented on the 
same day to the Assembly, and solemnly 
vowed obedience to the law under which he 
had been appointed. His election was con 
firmed and acquiesced in by the German 
Governments ; but it was made indepen 
dently of them by the representatives of the 
German people in the Assembly. As if to 
render this fact more apparent, seventy-two 
members entered an explanation on the pro 
tocol of the meeting, that they took part in 
the election solely in the hope that the Go 
vernments would acquiesce in it. This ex 
pression of submission to the Governments 
placed all who did not sign it in the position 
of men who declared that they proceeded to 
the election in utter indifference to the light 
in which it might be viewed by the Govern 
ments. 

The Archduke lost no time in completing 
the organization of his Government. Pre 
vious engagements at Vienna prevented 
him from immediately taking up his abode 
at Frankfurt ; but on the 15th of July he 
announced to the Assembly the nomination 
of a Minister of Home and Foreign Affairs, 
and Ministers of Justice and of War. The 
completion of his Cabinet, by the appoint 
ment of a President, the distribution of the 
Home and Foreign departments between 
two Ministers, and the appointment of Mi 
nisters of Finance and Commerce, was noti 
fied on the 10th of August. On the 21st of 
that month, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
communicated to the Assembly the fact, that 
ambassadors had been appointed to the 
French Government, the Court of St. James , 
and some secondary States of Europe. The 
Minister of the Interior announced that the 
King of Hanover, the only German sove 
reign who had hesitated to recognise without 
reserve the authority of the Central Power, 
had intimated his submission. The follow 
ing note had been received from M. von 
Bothmer : " As plenipotentiary of the Ha 
noverian Government, I have been author 
ized to acknowledge, without reservation, 
the authority of the Central Power, and the 
law by which it has been instituted." The 
same Minister adverted to the progress made 
in fitting out a German fleet ; an undertak 
ing commenced under the auspices of the 
Committee of Fifty. The Minister of War 
reported the progress made in augmenting 
and completing the organization of the army 
of the Confederation. The Minister of Fi 



nance could only promise to report on the 
state of the Exchequer of the Confederation 
on an early day : this promise, however, he 
fulfilled on the 25th. The German Govern 
ments having recognised the Central Go 
vernment as the legitimate successor of the 
Council of the Confederation (Bundesver- 
sammlung), it of course inherits the means 
and liabilities of that body. The income 
consists of annual contributions from the 
different Governments incorporated in the 
Confederation in proportion to their means, 
and a separate fund for meeting the costs 
of the Record Department (Bundescanzlei- 
casse), raised by equal contributions from 
the seventeen votes in the Standing Commit 
tee of the Diet. The expenditure of the 
Diet embraced salaries and pensions, travel- 
ling-expenses, expenses of commissions, 
&c. ; but the main outlay was devoted to 
the maintenance of the fortresses of the Con 
federation. The funds transferred to the 
new Ministers of Finance amounted to nearly 
three millions of florins. Of this, however, 
considerably more than two millions and a 
half were in deposit (upon interest) with the 
house of Rothschild and Sons, and appro 
priated to the maintenance of the fortress 
es. The whole amount of cash in hand did 
not exceed 63,825 florins in the general 
treasury, and 16,872 in the special treasury 
of the Record Department. There were 
arrears due from some of the Governments, 
but of inconsiderable amount. These, it 
was subsequently reported, had been prompt 
ly and cheerfully paid up. The interim- 
government could, of course, only raise 
funds in the manner prescribed by the de 
crees of the Diet ; and the Minister of Fi 
nance did not conceal from the Assembly 
that the expenditure of the Central Power 
must considerably exceed that of the Diet. 
In point of fact, the cost of the previously 
existing shadow of a Central Government, 
and of diplomatic intercourse with foreign 
nations, had hitherto been borne by the Go 
vernments. These would now fall to be dis 
bursed by the Central Treasury ; and, in 
addition to these, the indispensable outlay of 
the National Assembly. A budget of Ways 
and Means for the last four months of 1848 
was promised for an early day, and a confi 
dent hope expressed, that the increased cost 
of the Central Government might be amply 
compensated by simplification and reduction 
of expenditure in each of the Confederate 
Governments. 

In itself, this new central Government ot 
Germany is unquestionably weak. Its 
pecuniary resources are limited to the re 
venue which it has inherited from the Diet, 
and this is obviously inadequate to meet its 
ordinary expenditure. Whence, then, could 
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it derive means to defray the expense of 
reducing to submission a refractory Govern 
ment or Governments ? The Assembly 
might vote an augmented revenue, but the 
concurrence of the plenipotentiaries of the 
different German Governments at Frankfurt 
would be required to give its vote validity, 
and the active concurrence of the Govern 
ments themselves to carry it into execution. 
Again, the army of the Central Power is not 
only raised in contingents by the several 
Governments from among their own sub 
jects, but each contingent is paid by the 
Government which raises it. The army of 
the Central Power is, moreover, only a 
small part of the troops kept permanently 
on foot by the Governments. The fortresses 
are nominally in the hands of the central 
Government, but they are garrisoned by 
troops in the equivocal position we have 
pointed out. The expense they entail is 
certain ; the strength they bestow dubious ; 
nor are they all immediately in the hands 
of the central power. Landau is directly 
administered and maintained by Bavaria. 
The Central Government can only act by 
and through the State Governments ; and is 
dependent upon their continued goodwill for 
the power of enforcing its decrees. Its 
interim character necessarily adds to its 
weakness. Foreign Governments cannot be 
expected to negotiate with it, instead of the 
separate States of the Confederation, until 
time, and the visible appearance of confirmed 
strength, afford them a guarantee that it can 
compel the whole of Germany to fulfil its 
engagements. The doubts of foreigners 
will re-act upon public opinion at home, and 
enfeeble it there also. The central power 
is very weak ; and without an efficient exe 
cutive Government to uphold and defend it, 
a legislative assembly is but a name. 

On the other hand, the State Governments 
of Germany are equally weak, if not more 
so. The central Government is the crea 
tion quite as much of the Governments as the 
people of Central Germany. Before a 
national assembly was called together, all 
power had passed into the hands of the 
popular party in Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
Baden, Nassau, the Hesses, ducal and 
electoral, Brunswick, and Saxony. In all 
these States the sovereigns were in the 
hands of ministries more or less liberal, 
dependent for their continuance in office 
upon their power to command parliamentary 
majorities. In all these States, the pre 
dominant public feeling was, that the Ger 
man Confederation, as organized in 1815, 
was merely a device for enabling Austria 
and Prussia to encourage or compel the 
minor Governments of Germany to resist 
the progress of liberal opinion, and withhold 



free institutions. The Frankfurt Diet was 
felt to be powerless for good, powerful to 
frustrate the exertions of liberal representa 
tive assemblies and ministers, even when 
countenanced by honest and well-disposed 
princes. It was the irresistible pressure of 
this feeling that occasioned the universal 
breaking up of institutions of the States we 
have named in March last ; a shattering of 
dynasties as startling and complete as the 
debacle of the Rhine or Danube. The con 
vention of a constituent assembly for Ger 
many, with a view to the construction of a 
central Government, was proposed by the 
ministers of those countries as a measure of 
necessity. There was no escape from im 
pending anarchy, except by calling into 
existence a central power to uphold the 
local Governments, or inviting the armies 
of Austria and Prussia to restore order by 
force. Subsequent events have shown that 
neither Austria nor Prussia was in a condi 
tion to take such a step ; but even though 
their power had been as great as it was be 
lieved to be, their intervention was likely to 
have proved as fatal to the authority of the 
Governments as to the liberties of the peo 
ple. The secondary sovereigns of Germany 
sought shelter under a central power from 
the encroachments of Austria and Prussia. 
Under the former they might retain some of 
their former pomp and power ; under the 
latter they were almost certain to be media 
tized. The constituent assembly and the 
central power are the work quite as much 
of the professional statesmen as of the peo 
ple of that large part of Germany which 
lies south of the Hanoverian and Prussian 
territories, and extends from the Rhine to 
the Elbe. 

His truculent majesty of Hanover, and 
such petty refractories as the Duke of 
Sachsen-Meiningen, must follow, however 
reluctantly, in the wake of the higher 
powers. In point of fact, therefore, the 
question, whether there shall be a free and 
united Germany, depends upon the disposi 
tion of Austria and Prussia, and the com 
parative power of these Governments to op 
pose, and of the governments of Central 
Germany to promote it. The German ter 
ritories held by Austria are, the Tyrol, 
Austria Proper, Bohemia, and the strip of 
country stretching southward to Trieste. 
Of resistance to the central power, if duly 
supported by the States which have called it 
into existence, Austria is at this moment in 
capable. The cabinet at Vienna holds the 
Sclavonic, Magyar, and Italian provinces, 
upon a precarious tenure ; and the adminis 
tration of the German provinces is less in 
its hands than in those of the populace of 
the capital. The Austrian finances are 
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notoriously in a state of bankruptcy, and the 
nobles, who constitute the strength of the 
Metternich party, are equally embarrassed. 
The extravagant expenditure with which 
the wide-domained magnates of the Austrian 
empire have so long imposed upon Europe, 
has drained their resources to the lowest 
ebb. For some years back they have 
impetrated from their Government the ex 
traordinary privilege of raising money upon 
the issue of notes or bills for indeterminate 
periods, a certain amount of which were to 
be redeemed from time to time, the number 
to be redeemed on each occasion to be de 
cided by lottery. The market has in con 
sequence been flooded with a bastard paper- 
money, bearing the names of Esterhazy, 
Windischgratz, Waldstein,&c. The amounts 
for which notes were issued were so low and 
the chances of gain apparently so great, that 
they were greedily caught up by the poorer 
classes. A gambling spirit was thus diffused 
through the whole of society, the course of the 
exchange was deranged, and the apparently 
wealthy Austrian nobility placed in the con 
dition of men who live by keeping a rouge 
et noir bank. The re-action of this semi- 
swindling method of raising the wind ma 
terially contributed to the paralysis of all 
government in Austria. The high aristo 
crats avail themselves of the imbecility of 
the Emperor, the clannish fidelity of the 
Tyrolese, and the national antipathies of the 
mixed population of the empire, to obstruct 
the establishment of a constitutional adminis 
tration, and the incorporation of German 
Austria into the German Confederation; but 
the beggary of the imperial treasury, and of 
the peculiar treasuries of the re-actionary 
magnates, disenables them to establish a 
Government of their own. The German 
sentiment is probably weaker in the Austrian 
territories than in any other part of Ger 
many ; but the Austrian Government can 
do nothing; and the election of an Austrian 
prince to be Vicar of the empire cannot 
fail to flatter the subjects of his family, 
and strengthen the German party among 
them. 

Austria is only in part, Prussia is entirely 
a German power. The Prussian civil ad 
ministration is highly centralized, and for 
all purposes of mere routine administration 
the departments are admirably organized 
and well manned. The army is numerous, 
efficient, and ably officered. But the finan 
ces of Prussia, though by no means in such 
a wretched state as those of Austria, are far 
from being in a condition to admit of a de 
cided hostile action against the central power 
on the part of the Government. A highly 
centralized administration is necessarily a 
costly one, and the Prussian army is much 



larger than the means of the State warrant. 
The greater part of the Prussian public re 
venue is raised by taxes ; the income from 
the domains a civil list having been set 
apart, has been in part devoted to contribute 
to the ordinary public expenditure, in part 
mortgaged to the national debt. The Crown 
was pledged not to increase the debt except 
after consulting and obtaining the consent of 
the States General, to whose functions and 
privileges a representative Assembly has 
succeeded. It was (though unavoidably) 
the impending necessity of contracting more 
debt that led to the convening of the States 
General in April, 1847 ; and the hampered 
condition of Prussian finance contributes ma 
terially to keep the king so tame. There is 
another reason : the German party is strong 
in the monarchy. In the part of Saxony and 
in the Rhine provinces incorporated into it, 
this party is decidedly in the majority. 
The constitutional party in the old Prussian 
territories is obliged to strengthen itself by 
an alliance with the German party of new 
Prussia. This state of affairs in a country 
where every man is educated, and every 
man trained to arms, neutralizes the im 
mense standing army. At this moment 
(October 5) an army of well-nigh 50,000 
men, with 80 field-pieces, and all the muni 
tions of war, is concentrated in the immediate 
vicinity of Berlin ; a military man of daring 
temper has been placed at the head of the 
Cabinet ; and yet the king is obliged to tem 
porize with and yield to not only his own 
Prussian Constituent Assembly, but to that 
which is sitting in Frankfurt. He dare not 
use his soldiers against the one, nor appeal 
to Prussian nationality against the other. 

At present, therefore, all appearances are 
in favour of the Central Government and 
legislature of Germany being able to gain 
time, and thereby consolidate and extend 
their authority. A deeper glance into the 
constitution of German society tends rather 
to confirm than invalidate this opinion. 
There are in favour of the permanence and 
growth of the central authority material be 
nefits which it alone can confer that gene 
ral conformity of opinion and sentiment 
which constitutes a nation and some scat 
tered institutional elements wherefrom to 
frame a constitution. 

The material benefits to be derived from 
the union of Germany into a confederate 
State with a central Government, are many. 
The treaty of Vienna declared that all navi 
gable rivers within the territory of the Con 
federation should be free throughout their 
course to the subjects of the etals riverains. 
The Diet was unable to enforce this conven 
tion. On the 17th of July a petition from 
the shipping interest of Ulrn was presented 
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to the Constituent Assembly at Frankfurt, 
which shows that this article of the treaty of 
Vienna has been systematically contravened 
on the Danube. On the Rhine and Maine 
the want of an efficient central authority has 
prevented the improvement of the navigation, 
and left Holland at liberty to injure mate 
rially the shipping interest of Germany. 
The pertinacity of Hanover in exacting the 
injurious toll-dues at Stadc, on the Elbe, is 
another consequence of the want of a real 
central Government. The existence of the 
Zollverein is a further proof how much the 
material interests of Germany require a cen 
tral authority. According to the original 
draft of a constitution for the Confederation 
by Von Stein, commercial intercourse be 
tween the various States of the Union was to 
be emancipated from all customs duties. 
The duties levied on the Rhine and sea- 
frontiers were to be such only as were 
required for purposes of revenue, and 
were to be levied and appropriated by 
the central authority of the Confederation. 
The omission of this provision in the Act of 
Confederation rendered necessary the imper 
fect substitution of a Prussian Zollverein, 
which has embraced only part of Germany, 
and has been thwarted and counteracted by 
Austria on the one hand, and the Hanoverian 
and Oldenburgh Customs League on the 
other. Again, about the beginning of the 
present year, two conventions of delegates 
from German Slates were held in Leipzig. 
The object of the one was to devise a gene 
ral law of monetary exchange for Germany, 
of the other to devise the means of establish 
ing a general German Post-office. There is 
not a mercantile man in Germany who does 
not feel the importance of carrying these two 
measures ; but the necessity of subjecting the 
plans agreed upon by the conventions to the 
separate discussions and modifications of eve 
ry German legislature rendered the realiza 
tion of them hopeless. The extension of the 
railroad system in Germany has added a new 
motive for wishing to have it incorporated un 
der one central Government. And the exter 
nal as well as the internal relations of Ger 
many have conspired to confirm the desire for 
unity. It has been found that the petty 
princes among whom it was partitioned are 
ever ready to purchase from the foreigner 
seeming advantages for themselves, or even 
mere flattery to their vanity, at the expense 
of the general interests of Germany. 

The existence of a general national sen 
timent in Germany is as certain as the com 
munity of its material interests. The mass 
of the population springs from four great 
stems the Frank, the Bavarian, the Sua- 
bian, and the Saxon all speaking dialects 



of one tongue. These were subjected to 
one sovereign by Charlemagne, and severed 
from that portion of his dominions in which 
romance tongues prevailed on the extinction 
of his family. The Wendish element of 
population in the north-east, and the Scla- 
vonian in the south-east, have been more or 
less Germanized by the establishment of 
German colonies and the introduction of 
German institutions. Germany derived its 
moral and religious culture mainly from the 
Church of Rome ; but on its eastern fron 
tier the influence of Greek missionaries en 
countered and set limits to those of Rome. 
To this was owing the struggle respecting 
the administration of the sacrament of the 
Lord s Supper in both elements, of which 
Bohemia was the centre, but which also 
spread over Austria, Tyrol, and great part 
of Bavaria, paving the way for a fair hear 
ing to the apostles of the Lutheran and 
Zwinglian reforms. The early development 
of the mining industry of Meissen and the 
Harz districts, combined with their position 
on the line of one of the great commercial 
routes of Germany, accelerated the intellec 
tual and industrial development of these pro 
vinces, contributed to their becoming the 
fortresses and cities of refuge of the Refor 
mation in Germany, and to the ascendency 
whicli their dialect has obtained in the lite 
rature of the land. The classical language 
of Germany enriched as it has been by 
the great writers of the latter half of last 
century, and their successors in the present, 
has helped to cast the minds of all Germans 
in one mould. The numerous Universities 
of Germany, more intimately connected 
with practical professional and political life 
than those of any other country, have aided 
in the development of a national spirit. 
Previous to 1846, the Austrian army was 
manned and officered by recruits from all 
parts of the empire ; during the depressed 
era of Prussia which followed the battle of 
Jena, her best officers sought service in the 
ranks of other German princes, and the 
Bavarian army, in particular, was mainly 
organized by them ; of late years every 
prince in Germany has eagerly and system 
atically recruited the ranks both of his civil 
and military services, by the best talents 
that he could win from neighbouring states. 
Not a few landed proprietors hold estates 
under more than one Government ; some 
sovereign princes were members of Prussian 
Diets in virtue of property they possessed in 
its provinces. Lastly, the commercial towns 
of one State are not unfrequently dependent 
on the manufacturing towns of another for 
their most profitable transactions. All these 
crossing and intersecting relations have 
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nourished among the Germans the sense of 
a common nationality. 

Lastly, there are existing institutions in 
Germany which admit of being made the 
stem whereon a united Government may be 
grafted. Till 1806 Germany was at feast 
nominally an empire. The extinction of 
Charlemagne s family, and the substitution 
of an elective emperor, had, it is true, 
favoured the early development of territorial 
sovereignties. Long before the Prussian 
monarch assumed the title of king, the suze- 
raintc of the emperor over the more power 
ful families was little more than a name. 
But it at least imparted a uniformity to the 
institutions of the various States favourable 
to their re-combination. The ambition of 
Prussia and Austria, and still more perhaps 
of the parvenu kinglings of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, prevented the amalgamation 
of Germany into one State, as was contem 
plated by Von Stein and other high-minded 
patriots of 1813 ; but the imperfect German 
Confederation, and its feeble Diet in Frank- 
furt, at least preserved the tradition of the 
empire. And now the Central Government, 
by the express declarations of the German 
sovereigns, succeeds to the authority of the 
Diet, and is to receive extended powers. It 
finds a Zollverein already existing over 
great part of Germany, of which it is the 
most natural administrator. It finds the first 
steps taken towards the establishment of a 
uniform post-office system, of which it, too, 
will be the natural administrator. The 
necessity of a uniform commercial code for 
Germany is proclaimed aloud, and the draft 
of an exchange law has been promulgated 
and generally approved : one commercial 
code for Germany implies one supreme court 
at least for appeals, and here is another in 
strument of central power. 

Material wants, national sentiment, frag 
mentary institutions, admitting of further 
development and combination all are in 
favour of the permanence and growth of the 
central power. The obstacles in the way 
of its consolidation are : the personal am 
bition of sovereigns ; the numerous orga 
nized armies of the more important States ; 
the interests of the bureaucracies which 
swarm in Germany ; and the aristocracy 
who turn the vanity of monarchs and the 
pageantry and profit of civil and military 
employment alike to their advantage. But 
the power of the aristocracy has been effect 
ually broken in Germany. Many old fami 
lies have died out. Von Stein mentions 
one province in which the imperial eques 
trian families who about the year 1700 were 
140 in number, had dwindled away to four 
in 1825. The beggared condition of the 



great Austrian magnates has already been 
alluded to. A large amount of landed pro 
perty partly by the extinction of noble 
families, partly by the secularization and sale 
of Church lands, and the sale of crown do 
mains has passed to the bourgeoisie. Manu 
facturing and mercantile wealth has of late 
years rapidly increased in Germany. The 
sovereigns are effectually checked within 
their own territories by the rights thev have 
conceded to elective legislatures. * And 
where both kings and nobles are poor, nei 
ther armies nor civil officials are implicitly 
to be relied upon. 

To all human appearance, a central con 
stitutional Government is a necessity of the 
time and country. And upon this more 
than on any other consideration we are dis 
posed to rely in the attempt to conjecture 
the future course and result of the German 
revolution. Of the men who have taken a 
prominent part in the convulsion it is too 
early to pronounce a decided opinion. Von 
Gagern has displayed a rare talent for direct 
ing the discussions of a popular assembly : 
Lichnowski (the early lost) on the conserva 
tive side, and Venedey on the Liberal, with 
many others, have displayed undoubted apti 
tude for debate and business. And what is 
of still more importance, this impromptu as 
sembly collected from all parts of Germany, 
composed of men for the most part new to 
political business, has shown a readiness to 
conform to the rules of a legislative assem 
bly, a diffidence in its own judgments, and 
withal a degree of courage that could 
scarcely have been anticipated. Discus 
sions of the most heterogeneous nature, yet 
of the most urgent importance, cannot fail 
to force themselves upon this inexperienced 
body foreign relations, commercial policy, 
the conflicting clains of the privileged and 
popular classes, not impossibly ecclesiasti 
cal reforms. It is easy to foresee many ab 
surd controversies fiercely urged, and many 
impolitic measures rashly adopted. But the 
ease with which the red republicans of Ger 
many have been suppressed during the 
paralysis of all government, and the general 
character of the German sovereigns, afford 
grounds for hope that time will be given to 
clear up erroneous conceptions, and retract 
false steps. The condition of neighbouring 
States is also favourable to the prosecution 
of the important experiment now making in 
Germany. 

On the whole the balance of probabilities 
appears to incline to the opinion that the 
German revolution is a fait accompli ; that 
the central power with its national assembly 
is, in the language of English journalism, 
"a great fact." 
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AT the moment that the dynasty of Louis- 
Philippe was overthrown, the sovereignty of 
France fell into the hands of the people of 
Paris. What use they were to make of the 
opportunity, what character they were to 
give to the Revolution that they had just 
effected, depended on the collective tenor at 
that moment of their political prepossessions 
and wishes. What those prepossessions and 
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wishes were, however, it has required sub 
sequent events to make clear. 

One thing, indeed, was decided from the 
very beginning. France was to be a Re 
public. Abolishing royalty, and accounting 
the events of the preceding fifty years as a 
mere interruption, in part splendid and in 
part disastrous, of the great career of self- 
government that had been begun in 1792, the 
French people were now to resume that 
career in a new spirit, and under better 
auspices. So much may be said to have 
been agreed upon from the first ; it was vir 
tually settled by the people in the streets, 
and if there were any dissentients, they 
were obliged to hide themselves. Another 
point also may be said to have been settled 
at the same time ; namely, that the Repub 
lic thus revived was to be a Republic based 
on universal suffrage. To stop at a re 
stricted system of suffrage, such as satisfied 
the men of the first Revolution, was doubt 
less impossible. At all events the attempt 
was not made. 

A Republic, then, and a Republic based 
on universal suffrage, such was the lowest 
result that the people would accept from the 
Revolution of February. To this all classes 
were obliged to make up their minds, Louis- 
Philippists and Legitimists, Politicians and 
Bourgeoisie ; and all that the more moderate 
spirits of the country could hope was, that 
by uniting their efforts they might be able 
to arrest the movement at this stage, and 
prevent it from going any farther. 

To English readers, accustomed to regard 
a Republic, and above all, a Republic based 
on universal suffrage, as a condition of things 
beyond which nothing else exists to be 
either desired or dreaded, these words "any 
farther" may appear strange. But when 
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it is considered that the word Republic is 
only the name for a particular method of 
electing the governors of a country, and that 
it implies nothing as to the set of principles 
that shall prevail in the Government, except 
indeed a certain conformity at all times to 
the will of the majority, this wonder will 
vanish, and it will be seen how among Re 
publicans themselves there may be differ 
ences of moderate and extreme. One class 
of persons, for example, may desire a Re 
public as an end, and for its own sake, that 
is from a mere general conviction that this 
is the likeliest form of Government to secure 
the prosperity of a nation ; another class of 
persons may desire it rather as a means, 
in other words, from a conviction that, if 
this form of Government were established, 
then certain favourite theories that they are 
obliged in the meantime to keep in reserve, 
might be put in practice. It was precisely 
so in Paris on the 24th of February last. 
The effective Revolutionists of that day 
were not a single compact body feeling to 
gether and moving together ; they were a 
great straggling multitude, of which one 
battalion marched far in advance of the rest. 
One portion of them desired a Republic be 
cause they believed it would put an end to 
the corruption that existed, and secure better 
government for the future ; but many de 
sired it more expressly because they had 
predetermined in heir own minds certain 
things that they would do when they had 
got it. 

Of the moderate Republican party, desir 
ing the Republic for its own sake, or at least 
for the sake of the general prospect of good 
that it held out, the natural leaders were 
Duporft de 1 Eure, Arago, and other mem 
bers of the small radical section in the old 
Chamber of Deputies. Their chief organ 
out of doors was the National newspaper, 
edited by Marrast. To them was attached 
the generous and high-souled Lamartine. 
If not a Republican before in the precise 
sense in which they had been Republicans, 
he had at least had democratic visions of his 
own ; he had fought the battle of reform 
along with them, and had stood boldly when 
Barrot had flinched ; and now that the hour 
of the Republic was come, he had been the 
first to close with it and lend it his voice. 

Such was the Moderate Republican party, 
the recognised and traditional Republicans 
of France, the successors and admirers of 
Armand Carrel, called from the position of 
a small minority of Parliamentary Radicals, 
to a supreme place in the eyes of the nation. 
To indicate the nature of their prepossessions 
and views, they may be called the Political 
Republicans, that is, the Republicans who 



having all along directed their efforts to the 
establishment of a Republic as an end, were 
willing, now that the end was gained, to 
wait for the response of the people. Very 
different from these were the Republicans 
that remain to be described. Confident that 
the Republic would come, but weary of 
waiting for it, they had turned their attention, 
in the meantime, by way of preparation, to 
certain deep social questions, the settlement 
of which, they believed, would form the 
first and principal business of the Republic 
whenever it should arrive. In the prelimi 
nary study of these questions, in the search 
beforehand for solutions or even approximate 
solutions to some of them, they were already, 
they believed, serving the future Republic, 
at the same time that they were procuring 
intellectual pleasure for themselves. " Let 
others," they said, "strive in the political 
arena to bring in the Republic ; we will as 
sist them when it is necessary to do so, but 
meanwhile we will rehearse our parts in an 
imaginary Republic of our own." These 
were the Social, or the Social and Democra 
tic Republicans, that is, the Republicans 
who, in virtue of the zeal with which they 
had studied certain social changes that they 
thought would take place in a Republic, had 
come to value the Republic itself chiefly as 
a means for bringing about those changes. 
They had kept their promise, indeed, of 
fighting for the Republic when the chance 
came, nay, they had fought with double 
ardour ; but they had fought with doctrines 
in their heads, and, when the fight was over, 
they stood aloof from their companions and 
attempted to dictate. " You have done your 
part," they said, " in achieving the Repub 
lic ; and now we will show you what to do 
with it." Let us examine a little more 
closely into the constitution of this party, and 
the nature of its tenets. 

The grand peculiarity of the party con 
sisted, as all know, in certain sanguine pre 
conceptions that it entertained as to the pos 
sibility of a sudden amelioration of the con 
dition of the working-classes. 

The father of these new social speculations 
in their most general form was Saint-Simon. 
It was he who, snore than thirty years be 
fore, had thrown forth the idea, since become 
familiar, that a great crisis of European so 
ciety was at hand, when not only should 
industrial interests assume the preponderance 
in politics, but the industrial mind itself 
should seize the administration ; it was he 
that had set the example to theorists of a 
certain class, by proposing his ideal of society 
as it should be, an ideal which consisted in 
a supposed hierarchical arrangement of all 
the members on the one great principle, that 
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as it were, upon a given weight of earth, tl;f Fourierists were expecting the speedy 
every man should be stationed according to j arrival of the democratic epoch that they 
his capacity, and paid in proportion to his longed for, or how little they desired a social 
services; and it was from him also, or at least i outbreak at all, is shown by the fact, that 
from his school, that had emanated the pro- j only a month or two before the Revolution, 
position, so subversive in its purpose, for re- ! Considerant in dedicating (without permis- 



ducing all men to an original equality of 
chances, by abolishing the law of inheritance. 
Many of the Saint-Simonians, it is true, had 
abandoned their altitude of hostility to the 
existing regime, and, retaining their doctrines 
only as speculations, had even taken office 
as public functionaries. Others, however, 
maintaining their character as members of a 
Church-militant, had joined the ranks of the 
democracy, adapting the Saint-Simonian 
creed for immediate service, and suiting por- 
ular taste. Of these the 



tions of it to 
most eminent was 



the pop 
t was Pi 



ierre Leroux, the founder 
of a philosophic sect called Humanitarians. 
His most distinguished pupil, and his assist 
ant in the work of disseminating his peculiar 
democratic generalities among the people, 
was George Sand. 

Tributary to this great stream of Saint- 



sion) the third edition of his Destince Sociale 
to Louis-Philippe, expressed a hope that the 
King himself might yet lay the foundation- 
stone of the first Phalangstere, and there 
by win an honour for the dynasty of Or 
leans. 

A more formidable contribution to the 
new democratic philosophy than either the 
magnificent generalities of the Saint-Simo 
nians, or the impracticable schemes of the 



Fourierists, were the 
called Communists. 



theories of the so- 
The peculiarity of 



Communism, as compared with either Saint- 
Simonianism or Fourierism, consists in its 
total abrogation of all social inequality be 
tween man and man. Saint-Simonianism, 
we have seen, is almost an aristocratic creed : 
it proposes, indeed, a revolution in the 
present order of things, but the system of 



Simonian speculation, were the theories of j society that it would build up instead, would 
the Fourierists. From them had emanated be a gorgeous hierarchy of functions, spi- 
the doctrine of co-operation, as applied to ritual and temporal, in form resembling the 
industry ; the idea of associating mankind Catholic system of the Middle Ages, all au- 
universally into little communities, or pha- thority proceeding from above downwards, 
lanxes, by the operation of their natural in- j Fourierism, on the other hand, would arrange 
clinations and tastes, each community to j mankind in corporations smaller and larger 
form a united firm or copartnership of various j on a level platform, each corporation, from 
trades ; drawing their provision from a corn- i the smallest to the largest, delegating the pow- 
mon fund, and dividing the profits periodi- j ers of government upwards to officers chosen 
cally among the members, according to the j by itself. So far, therefore, it is more demo- 
three categories of Labour, Capital, and j cratic, more republican in its spirit than Saint 
Talent ; labour to share as five, capital as Simonianism. Even Fourierism, however, 
four, and talent as three, in the distribution, j retains differences of rank and wealth, and 
In this scheme of the Fourierists, it will be ] stops short of absolute social equality. To 
observed, and particularly in its subordina- j both systems alike Communism says, No. 
lion of capital and talent to labour, there j Absolute and entire social equality, in other 
was, as compared with the scheme of the j words, absolute and entire equality in respect 
Saint-Simonians, a decidedly levelling ten- } of the material advantages of life, notwith- 
dency, a decided tendency to assimilate hu- i standing all the natural inequalities of health, 
man conditions, and make all men socially , strength, talent, virtue, and energy, that do 



equal. And yet, in recognising capital and 
talent at all as entitled to consideration in 
the distribution of material advantages, Fou 
rier clearly meant to uphold private property, 
and to assert some degree of social inc 
to be necessary and inevitable. Stil 
was enough of absolute chartism in the sys 
tem to make it a powerful democratic en 
gine ; and, accordingly, among the demo 
cratic forces at work in France before thei 
Revolution of February, may be reckoned 
the whole body of the Phalangsterians or 
Fourierists, represented in the press by the 
Democratic Pacifique, and other journals, 
and headed in the public eye by Victor Con 
siderant, their ablest man, and the ordained 
successor of Fourier. How little, however, 



subsist, and perhaps will ever continue to 
subsist, between man and man ; this is essen 
tially what Communism demands. It does 
not necessarily deny the natural inequalities 
that have been alluded to; it may or it may 
not hold these inequalities to be temporary 
and destined to gradual extinction as society 
advances ; it does not even necessarily deny 
that they should exert an influence over the 
mass of human relations; but it maintains, 
at least, that any such influence ought to b? 
confined to the feelings, to the purely moral 
relations between soul and soul, and ought 
to have no issue into the sphere of material 
things. All human beings, whatever they 
may be in the eye of the Infinite, are hem 
but citizens of one common planet, crowded; 
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and mingling also, it must be added, with 
much of wilful and deliberate profligacy, 
the three systems of doctrine have at length 
become diffused, in the double form of a 
moral restlessness and a special intellectual 
tendency, through the whole of French so 
ciety. In Paris, in Lyons, and in all the 
other great centres of French industry 
wherever, in short, there are clubs, reading- 
rooms, debating-societies, meetings of young 
men, there, based on the general Saint-Si- 
monian expectation of a splendid future for 
the working-classes, are discussed the means 
of bringing it about. The French ouvriers, 
especially the printers, cabinet-makers, 
weavers, designers, and members of such 
other trades as usually furnish in this coun 
try the more intelligent class of Chartists, 
are said to have a wonderful aptitude for 
such speculations. Generalities and verbal 
formulae that are here confined to men of 
special culture, are there familiar in the 
Atelier. The idea, hardly yet current in 
the literature of this country, that as the 
working-classes of Europe have already I 
passed successively through the three stages 
of slavery, serfdom, and hired service, so j 
there may be yet a fourth stage in reserve 
for them, as superior to hired service as 
hired service is to serfdom, or serfdom to 
slavery is in France the growing faith of 
the working-classes themselves. In Paris, 
especially, such views are common ; they 
are to the Parisian ouvriers what the points 
of the Charter are to the workmen of Man 
chester or London. Nor is this a fact of 
yesterday. While Louis-Philippe was still 
on the throne, and while the Duke of Orleans 
was still the heir-apparent, ideas and feel 
ings that never found their way to the tri 
bune of the Chamber of Deputies, and that 
were unknown in the breasts of representa 
tives of the people, were rife in the work 
shops of Paris. 

Upon the whole, the tendency of the 
workmen seems to have been towards the 
most thorough and levelling of the three 
systems to wit, Communism. The form, 
however, in which they liked to conceive 
the doctrines of Communism, appears to 
have been not the vague pictorial form of 
Cabet, but that more specific and practical 
form that had been provided for them in 1839, 
by Louis Blanc in his Organization du Tra 
vail the peculiarity of that form consisting, 
as all know, in its supposed fitness as a 
means of transition out of the present con 
dition of society into the condition that is to 
succeed it. Raising a capital by way of 
loan from the community, the State, said 
Louis Blanc, ought to expend that capital in 
the establishment of a limited number of 



national workshops in various departments 
of industry; these workshops to be organ 
ized on the principle of strict community or 
equality, so that all the workmen, contribut 
ing each according to their power in the 
matter of labour, should receive the same 
exact share of the profits. These work 
shops, forming as it were so many new or 
ganic centres, in the midst of a society vici 
ously oonstituted on the principle of indivi 
dualism or unlimited competition, would 
gradually work a change on that society, 
penetrating it farther and farther the longer 
they remained in operation, till at length the 
organization on the principle of association 
would pervade the whole. 

Seizing, for the most part, on this swift 
and simple form of Communism, the work- 
men of Paris adopted also the phrase that 
had accompanied it, Organization of Labour. 
There was in this phrase a convenience for 
the occasion, as well as intrinsic aptness. 
It was general enough to include all the 
varieties of opinion that it was desirable at 
the moment to harmonize. Communism 
meant one thing, Fourierism another, Saint- 
Simonianism a third ; but all three were 
included in the phrase, Organisation of La 
bour. Somewhat more of precision, indeed, 
might have been secured by the adoption of 
the more lengthy formula Organization of 
Labour on the co-operative principle ; which, 
while it would have included all the Com 
munists and Fourierists, would have exclud 
ed hardly any of the democratic Saint-Simo- 
nians. But the shorter watchword was, 
upon the whole, the best. In converting 
this watchword, however, into a name for 
the party agreeing to use it. there was a 
difficulty. Organizationists of Labour would 
have been too clumsy : it was necessary, 
therefore, to find a synonym. The word 
Socialists here presented itself. Equally 
precise and equally vague with the practical 
signification that it was meant to have, it 
was at once adopted. Whether used by it 
self, or lengthened, for the purpose of more 
strict political contrast, into the name Social 
Republicans, it indicated exactly the hopes 
and tendencies of the party, their devotion 
to a particular class of speculations, their 
eagerness for a social rather than a mere 
political Revolution. The old Saint-Simo- 
nian philosophers ; the Humanitarian, 
Pierre Leroux, and his disciple George 
Sand ; the Fourierist, Victor Considcrant, 
and his whole school ; Babouvists, or Equal- 
itarian Communists, if any such existed ; 
Fraternal or Icarian Communists of the 
school of Cabet ; the political aspirant Louis 
Blanc, and whoever were willing to support 
his scheme, all could co-operate provision- 
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ally, and for present ends, under the name 
of Socialists or Social Republicans. Nay, 
the name would include men not exactly 
belonging to any class, not pledged to any 
system ; men, on the one hand, like the ex- 
priest Lamennais, believing, with hazy eye, 
in a mystic Future unlike all the Past ; or 
men, on the other, like Ledru-Rollin, already 
at work in the field of politics, and often 
startling his colleagues in the Chamber of 
Deputies, by unwelcome talk of certain 
miseries out of doors that it was the business 
of Parliaments to attend to. 

Such were the two great parties that 
rushed forward to seize the sovereignty that 
Louis-Philippe had dropped the Political 
Republicans, who wanted only to eradicate 
monarchy and maintain order till the popu 
lation of France should declare its will ; and 
the Social Republicans, who wanted, if pos 
sible, to confiscate the Revolution immedi 
ately in behalf of certain ideas, more or less 
precise, that they had in their heads. 

At the first moment of the Revolution, the 
two parties, as yet imperfectly known to 
each other, found themselves in coalition. 
like men standing among the ruins left by a 
fire. Of the eleven persons hastily placed 
in the Provisional Government by the ne 
cessity of the hour some by popular accla 
mation in the Chamber, and others by the 
activity of democratic clubs in the city 
seven, namely, Dupont de 1 Eure, aged 81 
years, Arago, aged 61, Lamartine, aged 57, 
Cremieux, aged 51, Marie, aged 52, Gar- 
nier-Pages and Marrast,each aged about 40, 
were Political ; and four, namely, Ledru- 
Rollin, aged 40, Louis Blanc, aged 34, 
Ferdinand Flocon, and Albert (Ouvrier), 
aged 32, were Social Republicans. In di 
viding them thus, we judge from the tenor 
of their subsequent conduct; the distinction 
had not yet declared itself, nor even now is 
it possible to arrange them exactly with a 
reference to their minuter differences. Of 
the four that we have named as Social Re 
publicans, Louis Blanc alone could be called 
a Socialist by system. The other three, 
however, sympathized so far with him as to 
form a party in his favour ; and as the IVa- 
tional was the organ of the more moderate 
party, so Ledru-Rollin lent his paper, the 
Rtforme, to represent the views of himself 
and his associates. 

And now began the struggle between the 
two parties. From the windows of the Hotel 
de Ville, Lamartine withstood the crowd 
demanding that the red flag should be 
hoisted as the flag of the Republic, and se 
cured the triumph of the tricolor. The red 
flag, although not demanded by the minority 
of the Provisional Government, would have 



been a symbol that they could have accept 
ed. It was the rough popular assertion of 
their own view that, now that the Republic 
was obtained, something thorough should be 
done with it. But if so far the spirit of mo 
deration prevailed, yet in giving to the Re 
volution its name and character, in stamp 
ing upon it the impress that was to distin 
guish it in history from all preceding Revo 
lutions, in deciding what were to be its first 
acts and proclamations, the extreme party 
won the day. This was natural. The 
Political Republicans, having never looked 
beyond the act of acquiring the Republic, 
did not know what to do with it now that 
they had it in their hands. The abolition 
of capital punishment for political offences 
was indeed a splendid inspiration, worthy of 
a poet swaying the heart of a people. But 
other things than the abolition of the guillo 
tine for statesmen were required from the 
Revolution ; and what these things should 
be, only the Socialist members of the Go 
vernment could say. They, therefore, step 
ped forward, and relieved their colleagues 
of all trouble in the matter. " You attend 
to the foreign nations," they virtually said 
to Lamartine ; " we will manage France." 
Arago, Marrast, and the rest, were taken by 
surprise or overpowered ; and the following 
manifestos went forth to the country in suc- 



" DECREE, 25th February 1848. 

" The Provisional Government of the French 
Republic binds itself to guarantee the existence 
of the workman by labour ; 

" It binds itself to guarantee labour to all citi 
zens; 

" It recognises the right of workmen to asso 
ciate among themselves for the enjoyment of 
the legitimate profits of their labour; 

" The Provisional Government restores to the 
workmen, to whom it belongs, the million that 
falls in of the Civil List." 

" DECREE, 27/h February 1848. 

"The Provisional Government Decrees the 
immediate establishment of National Work 
shops. 

" The Minister of Public Works is charged 
with the execution of this Decree." 

"PROCLAMATION, 28&lt;/i February 1848. 

" Considering that the Revolution made by the 
people should be made for them ; 

" That it is time to put an end to the long and 
unjust sufferings of labourers; 

" That the question of labour is of supreme 
importance ; 

"That there is nothing more high, more 
worthy the thoughts of a Republican Govern 
ment; 

" That it pertains above all to France to study 
ardently and resolve a problem now pending in 
all the industrial nations of Europe; 
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" That it is necessary without the least delay 
to guarantee to the people the legitimate fruits 
of their labour ; 

" The Provisional Government of the Republic 
Decrees : 

" A permanent commission, to be called Com 
mission of Government for the Labouring Class 
es, shall be appointed with the express and spe 
cial charge of attending to the condition of those 
classes. 

" To show what importance the Provisional 
Government of the Republic attaches to the 
solution of this great problem, it names as Pre 
sident of the Commission for the Labouring 
Classes, one of its members, M. Louis Blanc, and 
as Vice-President another of its members, M. 
Albert, workman. 

" Workmen shall be called to take part in the 
Commission. 

" The seat of the Commission shall be at the 
Palace of the Luxembourg." 

In these three Decrees* we have the germ 
of the whole Revolution, so far as it assumed 
a peculiar character. Take away these De 
crees and their sequel of consequences, and 
the movement is bereft of all originality, 
and becomes but a repetition, in somewhat 
new circumstances, of what occurred in 
1792. Three things, it will be observed, 
are included in the Decrees 1st, The adop 
tion by the Republic of the abstract princi 
ple, that the State is bound to guarantee the 
means of subsistence to all its citizens ; 2d, 
The establishment of national workshops ; 
3d, The establishment of a commission to 
inquire, with a view to future legislation, 
Into the whole question of the condition of 
the working-classes. Of the abstract prin 
ciple so boldly adopted by the Republic we 
shall yet have to speak ; meanwhile let us 
trace the history of the two practical mea- 



; * Caussidiere relates some curious particulars rela 
tive to the discussions in the Provisional Government 
in the matter of these Decrees. The first, recognising 
the general principle of the Right to Labour, was 
passed within twenty-four hours after the victory of 
the people, and also, it appears, without hesitation, 
general principles being cheap, and some social decla 
ration absolutely inevitable. Here, however, Arago, 
Lamartine, and others of the Moderate party wished 
to stop, the Provisional Government being bound, 
they said, to abstain from deciding any question 
whatever. But an empty abstraction would not sa 
tisfy the people, nor their Socialist representatives in 
the Government. The trades came in procession 
with banners to the Hotel de Ville, and demanded 
through their delegates a Ministry of Labour. Louis 
Blanc supported the prayer of the people, and threat 
ened to resign if it were refused. Arago adjured him 
by his grey hairs to renounce this terrible idea of the 
organization of labour, but in vain. At length Mar- 
rast and Garnier-Pages proposed as a compromise, a 
Commission of Inquiry, instead of a Ministry. The 
third Decree was accordingly written. " It is very 
strong ; it is very strong," eaid Marrast, as he 
signed it. 



surcs, upon whose success or failure it very 
much depended whether the principle itself 
would be retained or abandoned. 

And, first, of the national workshops, the 
famous Ateliers Nalionaux, organized not by 
Louis Blanc, as people in this country persist 
in believing, (misled by the force of the asso 
ciation between his name and theirs,) but by 
the Minister of Public Works, M. Marie, 
on principles of his own, against the will of 
Louis Blanc, as now appears, and with the 
express intention, it is said, of lessening his 
influence with the people. 
&gt; The number of men that the Revolution 
found or threw out of employment in Paris 
must have been very great. The first busi 
ness of the Republic, and especially of a 
Republic that had acknowledged the right of 
all to the means of subsistence, must be to 
provide work for these men. There was but 
one way of doing this ; to look out, namely, 
for whatever public works, such as levelling, 
draining, road making, were in progress, or 
could be begun anywhere in the neighbour 
hood of Paris, and to employ the men on 
these. This was, accordingly, what was 
actually done. On the 1st of March, public 
works of this description were begun at 
several points in Paris and its neighbour 
hood ; at one place 1500 men, including 
members of all professions, were set to work, 
digging and levelling ; at another 600 men 
were employed in terrace-making ; at an 
other 800 men 4n cutting a road ; and alto 
gether, in one way or other, about 5000 men 
were provided with a means of livelihood. 
Each of the spots where this work was go 
ing on, was called an Atelier National; and 
the mode of admission was as follows : Any 
workman producing at the mairie of his ar- 
rondissement a certificate from his landlord 
proving him a resident of Paris, was to be 
furnished with a ticket of admission to the 
Ateliers Nati.onaux, which ticket was to en 
title him to employment at any Atelier not 
already full. 

Soon, however, all the Ateliers were full ; 
and hundreds of workmen were going about 
from place to place with useless tickets, 
fatigued and discontented. They were en 
titled indeed to a daily allowance of one 
franc fifty centimes, on showing a certificate 
that they had applied and could not be ad 
mitted, but this rather increased the confu 
sion. At this moment, M. Emile Thomas, a 
citizen pursuing on a large scale the profes 
sion of industrial or manufacturing chemist, 
and who till then had taken no part in poli 
tics, presented himself with an introduction 
to M. Marie, the Minister of Public Works, 
and detailed a scheme that he had in view 
for regulating the Ateliers Nalionaux. This 
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scheme consisted in calling in the aid of the 
pupils of the Central School of Arts and 
Manufactures, already eager to be employ 
ed in any such service, and distributing them 
in the capacity of officers among the work 
men at the Ateliers, thus forming a kind of 
semi-military organization for carrying on 
public works in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
Remitted by the separate mairies to an ap 
pointed place in a quiet part of the city, the 
workmen were there to be formed with 
whatever attention to the nature of their 
previous occupations the exigencies of the 
case would permit into brigades, compa 
nies, &c., and marched off under their offi 
cers to the different places where work 
awaited them. This would, at least, give 
the Government some control over the con 
fusion ; and, meanwhile, all efforts might be 
made to devise new works for those that 
should still be idle. 

The scheme was gladly accepted by the 
perplexed Minister, and, on the 6th March, 
M. Thomas was named Commissary of the 
Republic, and Director-General of the Ate 
liers Nationaux. He at once~entered on his 
duties, and established himself at the place 
appointed for the central administration the 
Pavilion and Gardens of Monceaux, situated 
in the suburbs, and once the property of 
Cambaccres. On the 9th of March, at half- 
past six in the morning, the formation of the 
men into brigades began at this place ; and 
on that day nearly 3000 men of the 8th ar- 
rondissement were disposed of. Each brigade 
consisted of 55 men and a brigadier, and 
was composed of five detachments of eleven 
men each, one of whom was chief of the 
detachment. On the following days, the 
other arrondissements were taken up ; and, 
before the 16th of March, about 14,000 men 
in all were brigaded. Then came into play 
the higher parts of the scheme : the brigades 
were formed into lieutenancies of four bri 
gades, or 225 men each, with a lieutenant in 
command ; the lieutenancies into companies 
of four lieutenancies, or 901 men each, with ! 
an officer called chief of a company in com 
mand ; and, finally, every three companies, 
or 2703 men, were under the orders of a 
chief of service : all the chiefs of service in 
an arrondissement were under the orders of 
the chief of that arrondissement ; and the 
commander-in-chief presiding over all the 
arrondissements was M. Thomas himself. 
To officer so vast an army with the aid of 
the pupils of the Central School that co-ope- j 
rated with him, was clearly impossible ; dis- | 
tributing them, therefore, through the high- j 
er grades, M. Thomas allowed the men" to 
elect their own brigadiers and chiefs of de 
tachments. These seem to have been the 



I only officers that received pay ; and their 
allowances, in comparison with those of the 
workmen, were as follows : a brigadier 3 
francs a-day, whether employed or not ; a 
chief of detachment 2 francs if employed, 
i ITT francs if not; a common workman 2 
francs a-day if employed, 1 franc if not. 
Until the 17th of March the workman, if 
I employed, received 1^ francs a-day, but the 
j reduction to 1 franc was then effected. 

All this was very well, supposing that the 
i works on hand remained in proportion to the 
: number of applicants. But daily new 
! claimants poured in, men really in want, 
j actors, painters, sculptors, designers, and 
clerks that had held out as long as they 
could; poor fellows of municipal guards, 
; too, that had to bear popular insult as well 
as starvation ; idle vagabonds, also, of all 
f sorts, calculating on the franc a-day for do- 
i ing nothing ; and finally, hosts of workmen 
| from the country, attracted by the prospect 
of work, and admitted into the Ateliers, by 
means of forged or borrowed certificates of 
residence. The elaborate organization of 
this vast mass of men was a mockery, so 
; long as there was not work to set them lo. If 
there had been an Irish bog in the neigh 
bourhood, that they could have been sent out 
under the command of their corporals, lieu 
tenants, and captains, and colonels to re 
claim ; if even the Government had resolved 
to build a pyramid, or make bricks with 
their labour, the organization might have 
been found effective, but, as it was, it had 
no strength to keep the men in order. Louis 
Reybaud in his novel of Jerome Paturot, 
gives an account that does not seem over 
charged, of the doings at an Atelier National. 
Visiting the chief Atelier that of the pa 
vilion of Monceaux itself, Jerome finds a 
crowd of workmen of all professions, stand 
ing idle, jeering and laughing, and besieg 
ing the door of the pavilion, with cries for 
the director. The director at last comes 
forth, and asks what they want, when " work, 
work," resounds on all hands. As he does 
not chance to have any shift ready, he retires, 
bidding them name deputies to confer with 
him, an exercise of republican rights which 
they seem to enjoy for its own sake. The 
election over, the fun goes on till the depu 
ties return with the news that they have got 
work ; that they are to go, 250 of them, (a 
lieutenancy, we suppose,) to bring in 250 
young trees which the Republic has pur 
chased from a nursery-man, a little out of 
town, with which to replace the trees de 
stroyed in the Boulevards. Forth they go 
to execute this commission. Arrived at the 
place, they are received with blank asto 
nishment by the nursery. man, who sees 15 
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francs at stake in the circumstance, having 
contracted to bring in the trees himself in his 
cart for that sum ; he permits them never 
theless to take what they want, and watches, 
not without emotion, his young acacias, as 
they disappear in the hands of their rough 
carriers. Laughing, singing, and stopping 
at cabarets on the way, the men bring the 
trees into town, but in such a state that it is 
useless to plant them. The expense of the 
whole frolic is 1250 francs, (50,) being 
three francs for each of the trees, and two 
francs to each man for his day s work. 

The idea of employing a portion of the 
idle men in replanting the Boulevards, was, 
as we learn from M. Thomas, the suggestion 
of M. Tremisot, the Head of the Board of 
Paving in Paris, to whom he was indebted 
also for many other shifts, some of them by 
no means so bad. One proposal indeed of 
M. Tremisot was so gigantic as to stun the 
Ministry of Public Works. This was the 
proposal, to employ the men in constructing 
in the flat grounds near the Barridre du 
Tr6ne, a vast circus, with terraced seats, 
capable of accommodating 20.000 spectators, 
and so that the arena could be converted at 
will into a lake for exhibiting sea-fights. If 
it would have had no direct utility, says M. 
Thomas, this work would have at least sur 
vived as a splendid monument of the solici 
tude of the Government, and as a mag 
nificent theatre for popular fetes. 

To protract the history of the Ateliers 
Nationaux through the months of April and 
May is unnecessary ; suffice it to say, that 
the mass of dangerous idleness, thus ac 
cumulated in Paris, increased daily ; that 
on the 19th of May, a census of those 
enrolled, showed the whole number to be 
87,942 men, drawn from about 190 different 
professions ; and that before the end of May, 
the number probably amounted to 100,000, 
of whom, owing to the difficulty of devising 
work, not 15,000 were employed, the rest 
receiving their allowance of one franca day 
instead. The Ateliers Nationaux therefore 
degenerated into a mere system of relieving 
pauperism in disguise. And yet in France 
at that moment, no one had a title to say so, 
for was it not a fundamental principle decreed 
in the very preamble of the Republic, that 
the country owed all its citizens the means 
of subsistence, not as a charity but as a 
right ? 

In the meantime, while masses of work- 
men were thus accumulating in Paris under 
the auspices of M. Marie, as Minister of 
Public Works, Louis Blanc and his asso 
ciates at the Luxembourg were keeping 
strictly to their own less tremendous busi 



ness of expiscating the true theory of the 
organization of labour. 

On the 2d of March, as we learn from the 
authorized report, the first meeting of the 
new Commission took place, Louis Blanc 
presiding, Albert sitting near him, and about 
200 workmen, delegates from the different 
trades, occupying the luxurious benches 
recently reserved for the French peers. 
No sooner had the object of the Commission 
been explained by the President, than two 
demands were made by the delegates the 
reduction of the hours of labour, and the 
abolition of the system of marchandage, 
that is, of the tyranny of sub-contractors 
over workmen. On these two points there 
seemed to be a wonderful unanimity among 
the workmen of Paris, as if they had agreed 
long ago to take their stand upon them. 
Undertaking to give them immediate con 
sideration, Louis Blanc dismissed the as 
sembly, and next day a meeting of a number 
of master-tradesmen having been called, 
that their opinion might be ascertained, it 
was agreed to grant what was asked. A" 
decree of the Government was therefore 
immediately issued, abolishing marchandage, 
and limiting the hours of work to ten in 
Paris, and eleven in the provinces. Arbi 
trary or not, says Louis Blanc, this measure 
was necessary to secure peace. 

Day after day, the Commission assembled 
at the Luxembourg. The effective business 
was managed by the President, the Vice- 
President, and a committee of ten working 
men, chosen by lot from among the delegates, 
with whom were associated also a number 
of persons, supposed to be capable from the 
special nature of their occupations or studies, 
of affording valuable assistance. Occasion 
ally, however, a general meeting was held 
of the whole body of the delegates, when, 
amid applauses such as had never been 
heard in that hall before, Louis Blanc 
would rehearse the doctrines of his book 
from beginning to end, its expositions of the 
fearful evils arising from mercantile compe 
tition, and the principle of laisser-faire, and 
its affirmation of the possibility of com 
mencing a gradual re-organization of society, 
by means of a few model-establishments of 
workmen associated on communist prin 
ciples. The only novelty in the way of 
theory that seems to have been the result of 
the conversations, slightly mingled with 
debate, that took place on the general subject 
of the organization of labour, is presented 
in a discourse delivered by the President on 
the 3d of April. In this discourse, more 
distinctly than in any part of his Organiza 
tion du Travail, Louis Blanc commits himself 
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to the essential principle of fraternal Com 
munism as expounded by Cabet ; namely, 
that the ideal state of society is that in 
which each man. producing according to his 
aptitudes and powers, shall consume accord 
ing to his wants. Though we are still far 
from this ideal, says Louis Blanc our 
present vicious civilisation both concealing 
aptitudes and begetting factitious wants 
yet we are tending towards it, and equality 
of salaries would be a step in the right 
direction. 

Oratory and discussions of theory were 
not, however, the sole business of the Com 
mission. In that terrible commercial crisis 
that had been occasioned by the Revolution, 
when, according to the calculation of M. 
Chevalier, the loss in Paris alone, arising 
from the suspension of all kinds of industry, 
amounted to two millions of francs or 
80,000 a-day, the Palace of the Luxem 
bourg was the general depot for all com 
plaints. Hither came heads of bankrupt 
establishments, anxious that the State should 
buy them up, and make Communist ateliers 
or whatever it chose with them ; hither came 
masters against whom their men were in 
revolt ; hither came journeymen to denounce 
their masters. In such a chaos the Com 
mission found plenty to do. Interfering 
wherever it was possible, it effected, ac 
cording to Louis Blanc, numerous recon 
ciliations, and saved Paris many a scene of 
riot. On the 29th of March, for instance, 
there was a universal strike among the jour 
neymen bakers, the object of which was 
that they, the worst used class of mankind, 
might fish some boon out of this great Revo 
lution. That morning Paris was in danger 
of wanting bread. The master-bakers, 
dreading results, rushed to the Luxembourg. 
Here a hasty conference was held, masters 
being heard on the one side, and delegates 
from the men on the other ; a satisfactory 
arrangement was effected, and Paris, little 
knowing the risk it had run, awoke to its 
breakfast. In a similar manner were ad 
justed differences among the paviers, the 
cabmen, the slaters, the washerwomen, &c. 
Usually, says Louis Blanc, it was the 
masters that applied first at the Luxembourg 
in such cases ; but generally the men and 
they left it together. 

This was not all. To illustrate by actual 
example the views of Louis Blanc and his 
associates, two industrial associations were 
founded on the principle of equality, the one 
an association of working tailors, using for 
their atelier the ancient prison of Clichy ; 
the other, an association of working saddlers, 
occupying a barracks in the Champs 



Elysees. The former included 1200 work 
men, electing their own foremen, and sharing 
the profits equally ; the latter was not quite 
so numerous, but was similarly organized. 
Both had received large orders from the 
Government, the tailors for military clothing 
and the saddlers for horse-gear, and both 
were in an extremely flourishing condition. 
These two associations, said Louis Blanc, 
in a recent letter to the Times, were the only 
Ateliers Nationaux for whose establishment 
he was responsible ; and they were then 
still in existence. Besides these, the Com 
mission set on foot several model lodging- 
houses. 

Finally, amassing all the information pos 
sible, relative to the condition of the working- 
classes, and resuming in a succinct shape 
all the practical suggestions that had been 
elicited, the Commission prepared an elabo 
rate scheme to be submitted to the approach 
ing Constituent Assembly, as the basis for 
that reorganization of industry in all its 
branches, whether agricultural, commercial, 
or manufacturing, of which it was hoped 
Republican France would set an example to 
the world. 

Meanwhile towards this very Constituent 
Assembly, appointed to meet on the 4th of 
May, all the hopes of France were directed. 
While M. Marie, like another Frankenstein, 
was gazing on his Ateliers Nationaux, and 
Louis Blanc was occupied with his commis 
sion at the Luxembourg, all France was 
agitated with preparations for the elections. 
As in the Provisional Government there 
were two parties, the Political and the Social 
Republicans, so did this division permeate 
the whole country. Scarcely had the first 
shock of the Revolution been over, when, 
deserting by inevitable necessity their tat 
tered standards of yesterday, Louis-Philip- 
pists and Constitutional Monarchists crowded 
round the new party of the Moderate Re 
publicans, to prevent a movement that had 
gone too far, as they thought, already, from 
going any farther. Odilon Barrot associated 
with Lamartine ; and Thiers, emerging 
from a temporary obscurity, was seen 
hanging on theirskirts and looking smilingly 
on. All this soon became manifest through 
out the country; reactionary symptoms, as 
they were called, broke out ; and the So 
cialists were put upon their mettle, lest this 
Revolution, that they had hoped to confiscate 
for their peculiar ideas, should elude them 
after all. Hence the circulars of Ledru- 
Rollin, one of which, Caussidiere tells us, 
was written for him by George Sand. The 
whole Socialist partv, in short, were in arms ; 
let us sec then, what accession of strength 
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they had in the meantime acquired, and 
what alteration of character they had, in the 
meantime, undergone. 

The outburst of new opinion in France 
after the Revolution of February was tre 
mendous. Doctrines and passions that had 
lain deep down in the uttermost corners of 
society, repressed thither by the restraining 
discipline of the monarchy, now came forth 
as it were in blotches. In the months of 
March and April several hundreds of new 
journals no restriction being now imposed 
on publication appeared in Paris alone ; 
and in the very week after the Revolution 
there were founded in the same city 150 
new clubs. Every needy fool that had rela 
tions with a printer started a newspaper ; 
every landlord that had a large room to let 
originated a club. The French vocabulary 
was ransacked for names for these new or 
gans of public opinion. Among the news 
papers were The Duck, The Volcano, The 
Red Bullets, Mother Michel, and The Devil s 
Eye-Glass ; among the clubs were the Club 
of Rights and Duties, the Club of the Rights 
of Man, and some dozen Clubs of the People. 
The majority of these journals and clubs 
were on the side of Socialism, so far at least 
as a blind vehemence towards anarchy may 
be said to have been on that side. Among 
them, however, were some that were ex 
pressly and emphatically Socialist, and that 
deserve notice from their eminence over the 
others. Such were, among the newspapers, 
the Peuple Constituant of Lamennais, the 
Vraie Republique of Thore, supported by 
Pierre Leroux, George Sand, and Barbes, 
as contributors, the Ami du Peuple of Ras- 
pail, the Commune de Paris of Sobrier, and 
the Populaire and Fere Duchesne of Cabet ; 
and among the clubs, the Club Blanqui, the 
Club Sobrier, the Club Raspail, the Club 
Cabet, and the Club de la Revolution, of 
which Barbes was president, and Thore, 
Leroux, and other well-known Socialists, 
members. Making the reckoning in men, 
it may be said that among the most power 
ful auxiliaries to the ranks of effective So 
cialism immediately after the Revolution 
were ^these five persons Barbes, Sobrier, 
Thore, Blanqui, and Raspail ; Barbes, who 
had been condemned to death under Louis- 
Philippe, and whom, when the Revolution 
had released him from his long imprison 
ment with a bearded and wo-worn face, the 
people flocked to see, as a political martyr; 
Sobrier, a young man of fortune, in whom 
political enthusiasm had taken the form of a 
wild semi-religious illuminism ; Thore, al 
ready known as a Socialist writer, and now 
stepping forward as a leader ; Blanqui, a 



restless, erratic soul, charged, says Lamar- 
tine, with the electricity of the time, and 
bearing in his countenance the marks of the 
long suffering, bodily and mental, that he 
had endured in his previous career as a 
conspirator; and Raspail, a chemist, re 
membered as one of the chief witnesses in 
the case of Madame LafFarge, and now in 
his new capacity as a theorist for the people, 
dealing forth drugs of the strongest. But a 
man, also added to the band of Socialist 
chiefs at this moment, and far transcending 
both in genius and courage, if not in the 
tact for immediate action, any one of those 
just mentioned, was a man whose name may 
yet be a terror in Europe P. J. Proudhon. 
Born in 1809, at Besanc,on, the birth 
place, by the way, of Fourier, Proudhon, 
whose parents were in humble circum 
stances, began life there as a compositor in 
a printing-office. The printing-office he af 
terwards occupied on his own account ; but 
some years ago he quitted Besancon for an 
engagement in a mercantile house at Lyons. 
Devoted in youth to metaphysical, theologi 
cal, and philological studies, his subsequent 
operations have rendered him familiar with 
questions of banking, inland navigation, and 
general traffic. In 1839, while still residing 
at Besancon, he produced his first work, an 
essay entitled, On the Celebration of the 
Sabbath, the Academy of Besancon having 
offered a prize for the best memoir on that 
subject. In this work, now regarded as one 
of the most extraordinary in the French 
language, the Sabbatic institution was de 
fended from the author s point of view, with 
a power of argument quite amazing ; but as 
it contained opinions on social points that the 
Academy could not subscribe, it did not gain 
their approbation, and the author gave it to 
the world himself. For the same learned 
society he produced in the following year a 
second essay, entitled What is Property ? in 
which the anti-social doctrines that had ap 
peared in the first, were developed with such 
audacity that, when it was printed, the so 
ciety publicly disclaimed all connexion with 
it. The book, however, was of a kind to be 
come widely known ; read in some circles of 
Paris it made people there aware of the ex 
istence of some eccentric paradoxical being 
living at Besancon ; and the attention of the 
Minister of Justice having been called to it, 
the author narrowly escaped prosecution as 
an enemy to public order. The impression 
made by this treatise was renewed from 
time to time by subsequent works from the 
same pen, including a Second Memoir on 
Property, a pamphlet called Warning to 
Proprietors, a volume entitled On the Crea- 
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lion of order in Humanity published in 1843, 
and a large work published in 1846, and 
named Economic Contradictions on the Philo 
sophy of Misery, besides tracts on Credit and 
Currency, and on the Competition between 
Canals and Railways. It was only a month 
or two before the Revolution that the author, 
then about thirty-nine years of age, came to 
reside in Paris, presenting himself to people 
who had already known him through his 
books, as a man of spare and somewhat pe 
culiar figure, with severe hirsute visage, 
and wearing spectacles. 

To give an idea of Proudhon to those that 
have not seen any of his writings is impos 
sible. To say that he is a Socialist, or even 
that he is the most daring and profound of 
Socialists, is to call up a notion very insuffi 
cient. Of an intellect that one would call 
enormous, plying a remorseless logic, bring 
ing into literature a plainness of speech 
quite unusual, and paying deference to 
hardly any man or sect that he names, one 
regards him at first as a great scornful mis 
anthrope dealing blows out of sheer hate. 
Even then, however, one admits his gifts as a 
writer the terrible energy of his style, the 
almost blasting eloquence that bursts up 
amid his algebraic reasonings, the resistless 
force with which he makes the French lan 
guage go down to depths that it rarely 
seems to reach. At length, through some 
characteristic passage, one sees him better, 
and recognises in him a man whose mood is 
that of fierce and universal intolerance. Not 
as a smooth-tongued flatterer does he come 
before the people, with the French balder 
dash in his mouth of gloire, honneur, &c., 
but as a task-master with a whip of scor 
pions. That crime is punishable and retri 
bution jusf, that work is obligatory, that 
marriage is holy and all unchastity an 
offence against nature, that a lie is a mur 
der of the intelligence, that law is not the 
expression of will either individual or gene 
ral, but the diclamen of conscience applied 
by reason, that he who provokes to debauch 
either by word or writing is infamous, and 
that he who denies God is frantic such are 
the sayings that he seems to rest in and recur 
to, careless whether or not, to use one of 
his own expressions, his readers may find 
the medicine too harsh, the brewage too bit 
ter. Though he marches, therefore, in the 
same general direction as the Socialists, it 
is in a character quite his own ; and with a 
disposition ever and anon to knock one of 
them down. Caussidiere, for example, lov 
ing him as he says extremely, yet cannot 
but lament very much that waywardness 
that leads him, in his fits of despondency, 
" to turn round on his own supporters, and 



to treat men as if they were nine-pins." On 
many points Proudhon is at one with the 
Economists. 

Yet, honourably distinguished as he is 
among French writers by his moral strict 
ness as a theorist on many cardinal points, 
his heresies of general doctrine are more 
stupendous, more subversive of the fabric of 
society, than the paradoxes of all other wri 
ters put together. It is of one of these here 
sies, in particular, that we are here to speak. 

Seeking in vain, he says, in books for an 
explanation of the misery that is in the 
world, he resolved to investigate the thing 
himself. And, as Copernicus, finding he 
could make no way in the explication of 
astronomical phenomena so long as he sup 
posed the firmament to turn round, suc 
ceeded when he supposed the spectator to 
turn round, and Kant, by a precisely similar 
device, had effected a revolution in metaphy 
sics, might not this method answer also in 
ethics ? In other words, might not the cause 
of evil be not in society without, but in the 
constitution of the human reason ? 

Psychologists tell us that all our percep 
tions are determined by certain general laws 
of the spirit itself, certain necessary forms 
or types pre-existing in the understanding, 
and technically called Categories, such are 
the ideas of Space, Time, Cause, Substance, 
&c. Now, without denying this, one may 
lay it down as a fact not less true, that 
habit has the power of impressing on the 
understanding new categorical forms, de 
rived from the world of appearances, and 
which, although they may be fallacious, will 
yet exert an influence on our thoughts and 
conduct not less strong than that exerted by 
the original categories themselves. Such a 
secondary categorical form was the belief, 
held until the discovery of the law of gravi 
tation atHttktTtited it, that the existence of 
the Antipodes was impossible. And so in 
morals, habit may have engrained into the 
constitution of the mind itself certain per 
verted ideas of the real fact of things. 

Among all the principles on which society 
now reposes, the one that, according to 
Proudhon, answers best to the definition of 
a false secondary category, and that also, 
from its extreme antiquity, may be supposed 
accountable for much if not all the misery 
with which our race is burdened, is that 
peculiar modification of the sentiment of 
justice that constitutes the idea of Property. 
This idea of Property, this notion that a man 
can in any circumstances whatever truly 
say of a thing this is mine, this belief that 
any individual can possess a right to a sin 
gle atom of the earth s substance or its pro 
duce beyond that varying fraction that would 
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remain to him if the whole sum to be shared 
were perpetually divided afresh by the 
whole number of those that were to share it 
this idea, this notion, this belief, Proudhon 
undertakes to prove to be fallacious, unjust, 
null, disastrous, and damnable. 

He divides his argument into three parts. 
In the first he examines the various theories 
of the Right of Property that have been 
given to the world as that it is a natural 
right, that it arises from the act of occupa 
tion, that it is a creation of the civil law, 
that it is a result of labour and skill ex 
pended in appropriation, that it is founded on 
universal consent, that it is derived from 
prescription ; and all these theories he suc 
cessively declares absurd and futile. In the 
second part he enters on the field of Political 
Economy, and tries to demonstrate that al 
though property may manifest itself as an 
accident, yet as an institution and in princi 
ple it is mathematically impossible. This 
is the part of the book into which, owing to 
the form of the reasoning, it is most difficult 
to follow him. The third section he entitles 
"Psychological Exposition of the Ideas of Just 
and Unjust, and Determination of the Prin 
ciple of Government and of Right. Here, 
recognising property as a fact in the present 
condition of the world, he attempts to ex 
plain its origin and the causes of its esta 
blishment, and of its long duration ; after 
which he expounds how, in virtue of an or 
ganic law in society ceaselessly acting to 
destroy it, it must at last entirely disappear. 

To pursue the writer through the various 
stages of this strange melange of argument is 
clearly impossible at present ; the following, 
however, may be taken as the general doc 
trine of the book in its most abstract shape : 
That the human race are jointly and corpo- 
rately the possessors, although not the pro 
prietors, of the sphere of material conditions 
into which they have been ushered ; that 
they are associated together, in the first 
place, by a certain low instinct, common to 
them with the inferior animals, that may be 
called Sociability ; that, man being gifted 
with Reason to reflect upon himself, this 
instinct rises in him into an intelligent prin 
ciple, called Right or Justice, the essence of 
which consists in the recognition in others 
of a personality equal to one s own ; that it 
is upon this principle that all society and all 
civil law should be founded, arid that there 
fore inequality of material conditions, or the 
government of one man by another, is unjust 
and against nature, every man being entitled 
to occupy a portion of the whole field of 
tilings, varying directly as the space that 
there is, and inversely as the number of 
those that arc to occupy it a rule which 



renders impossible the formation of property ; 
that the extinction of property, and a return 
to equality of material conditions, arid to 
anarchy, or entire individual freedom, are 
consequently incumbent on the race, and 
that forces are at work that will effect this, 
whether men will or not, as certainly as an 
equation disengages itself; but, finally, that 
above this sphere of justice, there is a higher 
sphere reserved for the exercise of a third 
degree of sociability, that may be called 
Equity or Proportionality, the nature of 
which it is to recognise individual differ 
ences or natural inequalities, as those of 
virtue, talent, &c., between man and man, 
and to allot to each his due portion of 
esteem, love, admiration, hate, or disgust, 
all of which, being attitudes of human 
spirits towards each other in the sphere of 
the infinite, are not incompatible with strict 
equality in the sphere of the finite. 

Jn this proposition we have tried to piece 
together, and grasp as a whole, the doctrine 
of Proudhon, so far as it is developed in his 
Qu esl-ce que la Propri&lt;?t& ? Proudhon, how 
ever, does not confine himself to the mere 
evolution of his ideas in an abstract and 
philosophic form ; on the contrary, he de 
lights in daring and startling appeals to the 
passions, and seems on principle to spare his 
readers no shock that he can give them. 
For example : 

"If, in order to prolong for some years an un 
lawful enjoyment, one should allege that it suf 
fices not to demonstrate equality, that it is also 
necessary to organize it, that, above all, it is 
necessary to establish it without ruptures, I 
should have a right to reply : The breast of the 
oppressed goes before the embarrassment of 
ministers ; equality of conditions is a primordial 
law, to which economy and jurisprudence must 
succumb. The right to labour, and to an equal 
participation of goods, cannot bend itself before 
the anxieties of power ; it is not for the working 
man to harmonize contradictions of codes, still 
less to endure the blunders of government ; it is 
for the civil and administrative power, on the 
contrary, to reform itself on the principle of 
equality. The evil that is known should be con 
demned and destroyed; the legislator cannot 
take grounds, from his ignorance of order, for 
establishing patent iniquity. There is no tempo 
rizing with restitution. Justice, justice ; recog 
nition of right ; the re-instauration of the work 
ing man : after that, judges and consuls, see to 
your police, and provide for the government of 
the Republic." Qu est-ce que la Propriile, p. 
216. 

" What form of government, then, are we to 
prefer ? doubtless, asks one of my young reader?. 
You are a Republican ? Republican, yes ; but 
that word explains nothing. Respublica is pub 
lic business ; Kings are Republicans. Well, 
then, you are a Democrat ? No ! What, you 
are a Monarchist ? No ! Constitutionalist ? 
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God forbid ! You are an Aristocrat, then ? Not 
at all ! You would have a mixed government ? 
Still less ! What are you then ! I am an An 
archist. O, I understand, you are concocting a 
satire ? In no sense ; you have heard my seri 
ous and deliberately-weighed profession of faith ; 
although a very good friend to order, I am, 
in all the force of the term, an Anarchist." 
Ibid., p. 237. 

" Anarchy, absence of master, of sovereign, 
(people ordinarily attribute to the word anarchy 
the sense of absence of principle, absence of 
rule; and this is how it has become a synonym 
for disorder*) such is the form of government that 
we approach every day." Ibid., p. 242. 

The horrible formula in which Proudhon 
has expressed, and as it were summed up 
for practical purposes, all his various 
notions, is one that the newspapers must 
have made already familiar to our readers 
" Property is Robbery; La Propricte 
c cst le vol." 

Although, as will have been remarked, 
the main doctrine of Proudhon is directly 
antagonistic to the creed of the Saint-Simo- 
nians, denouncing that proportionality in 
material respects which they consecrate ; 
although the same doctrine is also repug 
nant to the creed of the Fourierists, who, 
moreover, would repudiate Proudhon s no 
tions respecting property as \hemently as 
he would scorn theirs respecting co-opera 
tion ; and although, finally, even the Com 
munists, with whom he is at one on the 
great point of equality of conditions, find no 
favour with this eccentric apostle of an 
archy, but are rather mauled by him when 
ever they cross his path ; yet the general 
nature of his speculations is such, that he 
takes rank fairly enough in that temporary 
coalition of the three sects known by the 
name of the Socialists. Nay, more, one can 
see that, for several years before his appear 
ance in public life, his doctrines must have 
been insinuating themselves, through his 
books, into the general mass of Socialistic 
opinion, and affecting more or less the lan 
guage of all the sects that have been named, 
but particularly of the Communists. 

It was only, however, after his arrival in 
Paris that Proudhon became fully known. 
Led by some inscrutable providence to the 
scene of action precisely at the time when 
his services were about to be required, no 
sooner had the Revolution occurred than his 
haggard influence was felt. In the columns 
of the Representanl du Peuph it was easy to 
recognise the hand of the enemy of pro 
perty, the anarchist of Besanc_on." In the 
Club de la Revolution, also, seated beside 
bilious Barbds, untidy old Leroux, and 
Herculean Thore, might be seen the 
figure of the terrible philosopher with the 



spectacles. Whatever his eccentricity, 
whatever his irritability of temper, his im 
mense energy was indisputable ; and when, 
in anticipation of the elections, the united 
democratic party of Paris drew up a list of 
candidates for the Department of the Seine, 
including ten Socialist or democratic lead 
ers, and twenty-four working men, Proud 
hon s name was inserted among the former, 
along with those of Louis Blanc, Albert, 
Ledru-Rollin, Flocon, Caussidiere, Leroux, 
Barbes, Thore, and Raspail. 

When the elections occurred, however, 
only five of these pre-eminent Socialists, 
viz., Caussidiere, Albert, Ledru-Rollin, 
Flocon, and Louis Blanc, found themselves 
in the list of successful candidates ; and this 
was but a type of the result all over France. 
Out of 900 Representatives, probably not 
more than 200 could, by any method of 
counting, be ranked as Social and Demo 
cratic Republicans ; and even of these the 
real and thorough Socialists formed but a 
fraction. Of the 700 Representatives, on 
the other hand, constituting the Moderate 
party, a large proportion, though Republi 
can by the necessity of their position, were 
not in heart Republican at all. In short, it 
was clear that a reaction was in progress ; 
and this fact became still more evident when 
the Assembly, on the 9th of May, that is, on 
the fifth day of their sittings, chose as mem 
bers of the Executive Committee that was 
to supersede the Provisional Government, 
these five persons Arago, Gamier-Pages, 
Marie, Lamartine, and Ledru-Rollin ; of 
whom the last belonged to the extreme 
party. 

Sullen discontent reigned among the So 
cialists of Paris. Louis Blanc, now out of 
office, repeated in the Assembly his demand 
for a Ministry of Labour and Progress. It 
was refused. This increased the ferment. 
An accident soon showed in what relations 
the Assembly and the Parisians stood to 
each other. On the ]5th of May a mani 
festation was arranged in favour of Poland ; 
and thousands of workmen, under the ban 
ners of various clubs and of the Ateliers 
Nationaux, came to present a petition in this 
cause to the too laxly guarded Assembly. 
Whether by chance or otherwise, the de 
monstration soon changed ils purpose. 
Dashing past the guard, a crowd of men in 
blouses stormed the lobby of the House, 
burst into the galleries, filling them till they 
cracked, and at length pouring into the hall, 
scattered the members like chaff. Louis 
Blanc was carried in triumph ; Raspail, 
Blanqui, and Barbds spoke from the tri 
bune ; and, mounting a bench, citizen Hu 
bert, a former political prison e ( r, roared out 
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that the Assembly was dissolved. The 
proclamation, however, was premature ; 
Paris had rallied, and in a little while, a 
body of National Guards entered at quick 
march, and reinstated the members in their 
seats. Albert, Barbes, Sobrier, and Gene 
ral Courtais, the commander of the guard, 
were forthwith arrested. 

The Assembly, sufficiently warned of 
their position by this outbreak, resolved to 
act with vigour. Their chief attention was 
necessarily directed to the Ateliers Natio- 
naux. An army of 100,000 men, divided 
into brigades and regiments under pretence 
of work, and having no work to do, was a 
fearful avalanche to assemble under. The 
Ateliers Nationaux must be dissolved at all 
hazards. Such was the resolution of the 
Assembly, and as a first step towards their 
object, they kidnapped (literally so) poor M. 
Emile Thomas, who was inclined to be re 
fractory, and sent him off on an improvised 
mission to Bourdeaux. M. Lalanne, Engi 
neer of Roads and Bridges, was appointed 
his successor. To calm the fears of the 
workmen, however, a special commission 
was appointed to consult with the executive 
power as to ways and means, and it was 
officially intimated that no measure should 
be taken in relation to the Ateliers Natio 
naux until "sure and numerous outlets" 
could be provided for the honest and indus 
trious labourers. 

This promise could not be kept. For a 
little while the Parisians were occupied with 
the supplementary election of eleven candi 
dates for the city to fill up blanks that had 
been caused by resignations and other cir 
cumstances. The elections took place on 
the 5th of June, when the returns yielded 
this strange result Moreau, Goudchaux, 
Changarnier, Thiers, Pierre Leroux, Victor 
Hugo, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, Lagrange, 
Boissel, Proudhon, and (once more) Caussi- 
diere. Thus while The Assembly gained in 
Thiers, Changarnier, &c., men of the old 
regime, and in Louis Napoleon an unknown 
element, it gained, on the other side, in 
Proudhon, Leroux, and Lagrange, three 
leading Socialists. But scarcely had the 
new members, Louis Napoleon excepted, ta 
ken their seats, when the bustle that had at 
tended their election, and especially that of 
Napoleon, was merged in the pressing ques 
tion of the Ateliers Nationaux. What plan 
should be pursued with them dissolution, 
modification, or re-organization ? Only one 
practical proposition was discussed, namely, 
that the State, taking the railways of the 
country into its own hands, should effect a 
peaceful dissolution of the Ateliers Nation 
aux by dispersing the men as labourers over 



the various unfinished and projected lines. 
This plan was advocated by Lamartine. 
"Give me railways," were his words in 
Committee, "and the question is quietly set 
tled." " And what if we refuse you rail 
ways ?" " You must employ cannon." 
This prophecy was too true. Scarcely had 
the Moniteur of the 22d of June promulgat 
ed the decree excluding from the Ateliers 
Nationaux all unmarried workmen between 
seventeen and twenty-five years of age, and 
offering them enlistment as the only alterna 
tive, when tfie avalanche fell, and unhappy 
Paris was again in Revolution. For three 
days the cannon roared in the streets ; 
and on the 26th of June the soldier Cavaig- 
nac sat master among the ruins. 

There have not been wanting men to de 
fend on grounds of logic the insurrection of 
June. If there was right on the one side ot 
the barricades, they say, there was right also 
on the other. They shape their reasoning as 
follows : A fundamental principle in the 
Constitution of France at that moment a 
principle as sacred in law as Liberty of Con 
science or Liberty of the Press was the 
Right to Labour, the Right, that is, of every 
citizen to obtain from the State the means of 
subsistence by work. This principle was 
the one great result of the Revolution of 
February ; the first act of the Provisional 
Government had been to decree it. Nor had 
it been repealed since. On the contrary, it 
had been in a manner ratified by the Assem 
bly itself. On the 19th of June, only three 
days before the insurrection, there had been 
read in the Assembly a draft of the proposed 
Constitution of the new Republic, as it had 
been prepared in the Committee appointed 
for that purpose. The draft contained the 
following Articles : 

" ART. 2. The Constitution guarantees to all 
citizens Liberty, Equality, Security, Instruction, 
Labour, the Right of Property, Assistance. 

" ART. 7. The right to Labour is the right that 
every man has to live by labouring. Society 
ought, by those productive and general means that 
are at its disposal, and that are hereafter to be or 
ganized, to furnish work to able-bodied men that 
cannot otherwise procure it." 

Such were the Articles that it intended to 
place in the future Constitution of France ; 
articles, too, prepared not by a Committee of 
Socialists, but by a Committee in which, as 
sociated with Considerant and perhaps but 
one other decided Socialist, were such men 
as Cormenin, Marrast, do Tocqueville, Gus- 
tave de Beaumont, and Odillon Barrot. If, 
now, it is granted that a fair pretext for in 
surrection is afforded to a people when its 
Government violates a principle that is fun- 
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damcntal, then, in dismissing a portion of 
workmen from the Ateliers Nationaux with 
out providing other employment for them, the 
French Government must be considered to 
have afforded a fair pretext for the insurrec 
tion of June. 

Such was the reasoning actually em 
ployed ; and whatever the Government and 
the Constituent Assembly may have thought 
of the reasoning, they found it necessary to 
take care that it should not be possible to em 
ploy it in future. In other words, they de 
termined to strike out of the Constitution of 
the Republic all guarantees of the Right to 
Labour. 

It was on the 29th of August that the 
question of the new Constitution was re 
opened by the reading of a second draft of a 
proposed Constitution before the Assembly. 
Although the intervening period had been 
important, the notable events that had oc 
curred in it had been few. Clubs had been 
suppressed ; newspapers extinguished or sus 
pended ; order restored by military rule ; 
Raspail and other leaders of the insurrection 
imprisoned ; Louis Blanc and Caussidiere 
impeached, and driven into exile. Under the 
protection of Cavaignac, the Assembly had 
indeed continued its sittings ; but apart from 
the proceedings instituted in relation to the 
insurrection, the only discussion of much 
interest had been a discussion on a proposi 
tion of Proudhon, that the State should appro 
priate partly by way of tax, and partly byway 
of credit, a third part of all the rents of 
France, whether of lands or houses, and a 
third part of all the interest due on capital. 
This tremendous attempt of the anarchist to 
carry his theories into actual practice had 
been put down by a universal negative. 
Thiers, on the 26th of July, had given in a 
Report of Committee unanimously reprobat 
ing the proposal ; and on the 31st, after 
Proudhon had delivered from the tribune an 
unexampled speech in reply, in which he 
dared the Assembly single-handed, drubbed 
Thiers and the Socialists too, and attacked 
property, the validity of contracts, universal 
suffrage, and a hundred other things, he was 
met with a vote declaring his opinions to be 
odious. 

The debates on the Constitution extended 
over the months of September and October. 
The discussion on the Right to Labour oc 
cupied many days in all ; but the chief por 
tion of it took place on the four days from 
the llth to the 14th of September inclusive. 
For its intrinsic importance, as well as for 
the ability shown by the speakers, this de 
bate deserves to rank as one of the most il 
lustrious that have ever taken place in a 
Representative Assembly. It is long, at 
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least, since any debate comparable to it has 
occurred in the Parliament of England. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of the speeches 
were those of De Tocqueville and Thiers 
against, that of Lamartine regarding, and 
that of Ledru-Rollin for the Right to La 
bour. Proudhon did not speak ; but his 
opinion was well known. "Give me the 
Right to Labour," he had said to M. Goud- 
chaux in the Committee of Finances, " and 
I will let you keep the Right of Property ;" 
a saying that had given great offence to 
his brother Socialists, as presenting their 
views in an unduly harsh shape, but which 
the Economists declared to be in strict ac 
cordance with one of the clearest truths of 
their science, namely, that labour can be set 
agoing only by capital ; which capital, in 
the case of labour that there is no demand 
for, must be raised by a tax. 

On the division, the numbers were 596 
against to 187 for the Right to Labour.* And 
thus, after a short reign of seven months, 
was retracted, by an overwhelming majority, 
the single peculiar social principle that it 
was thought the Revolution of February 
had established. Of that Revolution, the 
only relic left is Universal Suffrage. This 
it would probably be difficult to retract. 

The reaction had triumphed ; the Social 
ists were beaten. At present, under the 
Presidency of Louis Napoleon, they exist 
but as a small speculative minority, proba 
bly (if we may form a guess from the state 
of the vote for the Presidency) about a 
twentieth part in all, of the French nation. 
Banquets are now their only demonstrations. 
In Paris, they are at this moment the esta 
blished subject of public laughter. In the 
Illustration, and other illustrated newspa 
pers, there are weekly caricatures of Le- 
roux, Proudhon, There, and other leading 
Socialists. Jerome Paturot a wretched 
production in ridicule of the whole move 
ment of 1848 is the popular novel of the 
day. At one of the Parisian theatres, there 
has been produced, under the title of La 
Propriety c cst le vol, a farce, in which the 
Socialists are attacked with a license as re 
gards personality unequalled since the days 
of Aristophanes. When, in the course of 
the performance, Proudhon is introduced as 
the devil, the applause is tremendous. Nor 
are more serious answers to the Socialists 
wanting. The report of what has occurred 



* In this vote, the members of the former Provi 
sional Government were distributed thus: in the 
majority, Marrast and Dupont 1 Eure ; in the minority, 
Garnier-Pages, Cremieux, Ledru-Rollin, and Flocon ; 
absent, Louis Blanc and Albert ; abstained from vot 
ing, Lamartine, Arago, and Marie. 
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in Texas has brought down a storm of indig 
nation upon Cabet. In a shrewd, witty, 
shallow book, Thiers has stepped forward as 
the champion of property. Less popular, 
perhaps, but far more profound, and far 
more effective as an exposure of the errors 
of the Socialists, are the letters of Michel 
Chevalier. 

To one who remembers February last, all 
this seems very strange. A people retract 
ing what so recently they established ; laugh 
ing at what so recently they revered ! But 
let no one think that the history is yet at an 
end. The Presidency of Louis Napoleon 
is but a mystic covering of emotion rolled 
over the thoughts of France. There are 
wild elements underneath. The existence 
of such a man as Proudhon is no jest in 
Europe. 
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THE name of Geoffrey or Geffray Chau 
cer, has a grateful sound to English ears, 
and the image which it conjures up, purified 
by time from every taint of ignoble associa 
tion, looms large to us through the mists of 
the five centuries which intervene. We re 
gard it as the " sacra et major imago" of the 
founder of that goodly fellowship of the 
gifted, which, since the dawn of civilisation, 
has been the salt and the savour of our Eng 
lish life, and we cherish it, as well we may, 
with a reverent and pious affection. But 
what the image of the poet thus gains in 
grandeur it loses in distinctness, and for our 
own interest, at all events, it may well be 
questioned whether this distant and misty 
reverence is exactly the species of incense 
which it becomes us to offer to one who, dur 



ing more than half a century, within the 
range of our authentic history, was the great 
est lay-intelligence in England, and whose 
life was perhaps as pregnant with conse 
quences to our national development as that 
of any one man who ever existed in Eng 
land at all. Would it not be more profitable 
to us, and perhaps not less acceptable to the 
shade of him, who was certainly no friend 
to unreasoning adoration, if we endeavoured 
to form for ourselves something like a defi 
nite notion of his character both as a poet 
and as a man, and thus to place our respect 
(if such should still remain to us) on the 
firmer basis of individual knowledge ? Is it 
wise to rest contented with mere hearsay 
and second-hand information, when the ques 
tion regards the first in point of time, and, 
in one department at least, the second in 
point of excellence o"f our native poets ; or 
is it meet that those who would blush to 
be found tripping in the minutest details of 
classical philology, or of the modern tongues, 
should unhesitatingly confess, as they but 
too often do, their ignorance of an author, 
an acquaintance with whom, apart altoge 
ther from his intrinsic merits, is indispensa 
ble to a knowledge of the historical develop 
ment of the language which they speak ? 
Truly the object seems worthy of some slight 
effort. 

In order to deal with the utilitarian spirit 
which perhaps not improperly influences the 
choice of the many, in literature as in more 
vulgar matters, and to fix, as it were, the 
marketable value of Chaucer, the first ques 
tion, as it seems to us, which we are bound 
at once to ask and to answer, is belongs he 
to the living or to the dead ; does he or does 
he not speak words of living interest to liv 
ing men ; is he or is he not an integral part 
of our existing civilisation ? 

The world is old enough to have seen 
many intellectual as well as political revo 
lutions, and there are eras which boasted 
probably of no mean culture, irrevocably 
lost in the darkness of time. They are past, 
dead even in their effects at least we can 
trace no influence which they exercise over 
our present life. Mediately they may work, 
as the civilisation of Egypt through that of 
Greece, and it is nothing more than reasona 
ble to suppose that by unseen links the earli 
est and the latest efforts of intelligence may 
be bound together but the Pyramids teach 
no audible lesson except that of the muta 
bility of human affairs, and the vast Sphinx 
is as silent as the sand at its base. These, 
for the present, we may not unfittingly hand 
over to the investigations of the curious ; 
for although it were rashnessto set limits to 
what learning and industry may yet effect 
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in these darker regions, the popular reader 
may well be excused from intrusting him 
self to the labyrinth, till the clew has been 
found by more adventurous spirits. 

But do the sayings and doings of Chaucer 
thus full beyond the pale of general interest ; 
does his image thus shrink into the shadowy 
past ? Nothing can be more erroneous than 
such a supposition, and indeed, so far is his 
story from being strange and distant to us, 
that we believe every one who investigates 
it for the first time will feel astonished that 
it should have been possible for any one, in 
the times of Cressy and of Poictiers, to lead 
a life in all respects so nearly resembling 
that of an accomplished and successful ci 
vilian at the present day. It may make us 
think better of the liberality of our ances 
tors also, when we find that among iron- 
coated warriors and hooded monks, there 
was one who was neither a soldier nor a 
priest, who advanced himself to celebrity and 
fortune, and during a long life under three 
monarchs enjoyed both honour and wealth 
by dint of his intellectual gifts and graces 
alone. 

It is an extremely common error, both 
with vulgar narrators and careless readers, 
to lay hold of the points of dissimilarity be 
tween distant ages and those in which they 
live, to the almost total exclusion of the often 
much more important features of resem 
blance, and this error it is which has so sin 
gularly estranged us from the early history 
of our country. We are told, for instance, 
that Chaucer lived before the invention of 
printing, in times of the darkest Popish su 
perstition, when men believed in alchemy 
and astrology, wore armour, and fought for 
the most part with bows and arrows ; and 
we immediately form to ourselves the pic 
ture of a barbarous and benighted age, and 
of a quaint and curious, but ignorant and 
bigoted old man, with whom we of this ge 
neration of light can have no species of 
sympathy or fellowship. We forget, how 
ever, that by drawing the picture a little 
nearer to us we should probably have disco 
vered many objects of far more interesting 
contemplation in the features of resemblance 
which lie hidden behind the few fantastic 
forms of unlikeness which have attracted 
our eye in the foreground, and that, in short, 
our superficial glance has been resting upon 
the rude and barren crags which jut up pro 
minently in the distance, instead of luxuriat 
ing in the fertile valleys and sunny fields, 
which a closer inspection would have re 
vealed to our view. Now, if we would ap 
proach the father of our poetry in a spirit of 
erect and manly, but of respectful inquiry 
if we would set about investigating his life 



and his writings, with the view of discover 
ing not wherein he, in common with every 
man in Europe of his day, differed from the 
men of modern times, but wherein he re 
sembled us, not in the unchangeable features 
of humanity alone, but in the peculiar cha 
racteristics of race and of nation if we 
would compare with our own the manners 
and feelings of our own ancestors, as they 
move before us in their domestic and fami 
liar intercourse in his graphic delineations, 
we should not only become reconciled to the 
character of the poet himself, but we should 
discover that he lived among a people pos 
sessing in the highest degree those distinctive 
features, that sharp and prominent nationality 
which distinguishes the present inhabitants 
of England from every other people. We 
should discover that same joyous and exube 
rant reality, that hatred of " humbug" which 
distinguishes us now, existing alongside of 
those superstitious observances which we 
rightly attribute to that distant age, and ex 
hibiting itself, as it has ever since done in 
England, in a tendency, on the part of all 
classes of the people, to attack falsehood by 
the arms of argument and ridicule, rather 
than by an ebullition of sudden violence, 
which should peril the advantages of their 
present position, to risk a positive good for a 
possible better. We should meet, in the 
morning of our English life, with that same 
spirit which now sneers in Punch and wres 
tles in the Times, awake and busy with 
Pardoner, and monk, and mendicant, and 
with all that then was vicious and absurd, 
and we should perceive, moreover, that 
then, as now, it was no spirit of indiscrimi 
nate destruction that though it was revolu 
tionary in appearance, it was conservative 
at heart, and that it consequently acted with 
perfect consistency in permitting to stand, 
as we know that it did for two centuries 
longer, a religious system of the imperfec 
tions of which it was perfectly conscious, 
but the uses of which it also recognised. 

Much has been done in later times to ap 
proach us to our ancestors, and the gulf 
which threatened to separate us from them 
for ever, has been bridged over by the adop 
tion of a principle little regarded by the 
writers of history of the last age.* It has 
come to be perceived that the importance of 
an historical fact is often by no means in 
proportion to its apparent magnitude, and 
that the trivial occurrences of domestic life, 
and the usages of familiar intercourse, form 
very frequently a more accurate measure, 



* See remarks on Robertson s Charles V. in Mait- 
land s " Dark Ages." 
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both of the genius and culture of a people,than 
Iheir great public events. It was long for 
gotten, that although trying occasions may 
call forth striking manifestationsofindividual 
or of national peculiarities,!! is in the peaceful 
and normal condition alone that we can hope 
to analyze that infinitely complex idea which 
corresponds to the character of a man or of 
an age ; and that it is only when we behold 
it at rest and examine it in detail, that we 
can detect the individual colours which com 
pose the variegated web of human life. In 
the hurry of a battle or the confusion of a 
political revolution, in the panic of a pesti 
lence or the depression of a famine, men of 
all races, and in all ages, must manifest 
many features of resemblance, for this sim 
ple reason, that their actions are for the time 
under the dominion of necessity, or at all 
events of a few simple and overwhelming 
emotions; and to prove that their conduct 
had been similar in such circumstances, 
would be but to prove that they belonged to 
the common family of mankind. If their 
courage or their pusillanimity, their clemen 
cy or their cruelty, had been very remark 
able, we should then indeed have the broad 
and general ideas that they were heroes or 
cowards, that they were men of mercy or men 
of blood; but as to their position on the in 
tellectual or social scale, we should still be 
utterly at sea, since a barbarian may be 
generous, and poets and philosophers have 
been known who were no heroes. So long 
as the conduct of an individual is very pow 
erfully influenced by the external circum 
stances which surround him at the time, it 
forms but a rude and general index to his 
character ; and it is only when his actions 
proceed from the unfettered dictates of his 
reason or of his caprice, that its light be 
comes a clear and trusty guide. If we had 
heard the orders of Harold to his nobles, 
and known every circumstance of his con 
duct, and even every thought which passed 
through his mind during the battle of Has 
tings, we might have judged perhaps of the 
talents of the General, or even of the deter 
mination and energy of the man, but we 
should have known less of the civilisation 
either of him or of his age, than if we had 
conversed with him, as he buckled on his 
spurs for the battle, or had played the eaves- 
dropper, when, in days of careless joy, he 
lingered by the side of the swan-necked 
Edith. Of all the days of Harold s life, 
perhaps the least instructive in this respect 
would have been that of the battle of Has 
tings. 

Since the days of the learned and labori 
ous Tyrwhitt, and the loving and enthusiastic 
but injudicious Godwin, numerous have been 



the attempts to bring us once again face to 
face with the father of our poetry. We 
have had " Chaucer Modernized," " Talcs 
from Chaucer," " Riches of Chaucer," "Se 
lections from Chaucer," with notes and il 
lustrations and biographies without end, and 
to little good end or purpose either, so far as 
we can judge. They have failed one and 
all, for this good and simple reason, that they 
have satisfied the requirements of no class 
of readers. Tiresome to the indolent for 
whom they were intended, they in vain en 
deavoured to rival with them the attractions 
of the slightest novel of the day ; useless to 
the vain-glorious, for it was impossible to 
boast of such an acquaintance with the poet 
as they conveyed ; and to the better class of 
readers, \he learned and serious, not holding 
out even the promise of satisfaction, they 
fell, as might have been anticipated, nearly 
still-born from the press.* Possessing nei 
ther brilliancy nnr depth, they came within 
the category of that species of easy writing 
which, according to Sheridan, is hard read 
ing. 

A work of far higher merit, though of far 
humbler pretension, is one which, under the 
title of " Pictures of English Life," with 
accompanying selections from the Canter 
bury Tales, appeared some time ago in that 
best of all popular series, " Knight s Weekly 
Volume." Its author, Mr. Saunders, is enti 
tled to the praise of having succeeded in 
one little book, in doing what Godwin at 
tempted and failed to do in two large ones, 
viz., in transporting us from the England of 
the 19th back into the England of the 14th 
century, in forcing us not only to acknow 
ledge, but to feel our kindred with our ances 
tors, that blood is indeed thicker than water, 
and that between the English then and the 
English now, there is more real community 



* To " those ornaments of this civilized age, and 
patterns to the civilized world, the ingenuous, intelli 
gent, well-informed, and artless young women of 
England," to whom it seems Mr. Cowden Clarke 
gallantly dedicates his labours, they may, and we 
hope have been useful, though from what we have 
ourselves occasionally observed in these same ingenu 
ous and artless young ladies, we must beg leave to 
doubt whether such a profession was the most effec 
tual means which might have been adopted to propi 
tiate their favour. We bplieve that a professed 
ladies writer, like a professed ladies man, rarely 
meets with the gratitude to which he may naturally 
conceive himself entitled, and his productions, we 
fear, will run some small risk of being classed with 
that gratification to which a popular proverb has 
likened a saltless egg. That there are many passages 
in old Dan Chaucer unsuited for the eyes or ears of 
juvenile gentlewomen we most readily grant, and 
these we think Mr. Clarke ought quietly and unosten 
tatiously to have omitted from a publication of the 
kind which he meditated. 
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than between the English and any other liv 
ing people. He has succeeded, too, in pre 
serving the vigorous and masculine, the hon 
est and downright spirit of the great original, 
and the coarseness by which these marvel 
lous tales are occasionally (and considering 
the time at which they were written, inevi 
tably) disfigured, he has gently put aside, by 
passing over in silence the passages in which 
it occurs ; he has taken, in short, the poet s 
own oft-repeated advice to " turne over the 
leef, and chese another tale," the only sen 
sible course in such circumstances. 

But of all the later Chaucerian labours, 
the most important unquestionably, though 
perhaps not the most attractive, is the Me 
moir by the late lamented Sir Harris Nico 
las, appended to Pickering s edition of the 
poet. Sir Harris, who belonged, as is well 
known, to the incredulous, as Godwin did to 
the credulous school of antiquarians, pro 
ceeded by personal inspection of the sources, 
to verify or to refute the mass of so called 
facts out of which, with the frequent aid of 
his own too fertile imagination, that latter 
enthusiast had contrived to weave what he 
was pleased to denominate his " Life of 
Chaucer." Rejecting altogether the aid of 
conjecture, in which poor Godwin had so 
freely indulged, he determined to give us a 
"Life of the Poet, founded on documentary 
evidence instead of imagination ;" and it 
will be gratifying to those who, in spite of 
the secret misgivings with which they must 
often have been visited, have striven to be 
lieve in the existence of the first of our he- 
ro-men-of-letters, as Godwin had depicted 
him, when they learn that from this dry and 
rigid detail of documentary evidence, this 
great spirit of the 14th century comes out 
more than ever in the light of a great and 
revered and even prosperous man. 

For the benefit of those of our readers 
whose curiosity with regard to the poet may 
exceed their relish for documentary detail, 
and also in order that we may have an op 
portunity of commenting upon the errors 
into which that universal incredulity, which 
he very properly adopted as the rule of his 
conduct, seems occasionally to have led Sir 
Harris Nicolas, we shall recount, as briefly 
as we can, the substance of what may now 
be considered as finally discovered regard 
ing the life and social position of Chaucer. 

Over the birth and early life of our father- 
poet, a cloud of mystery hangs, which, as 
yet, has defied the industry of his biogra 
phers. All that can be asserted with safety 
is, that he was born about the year 1328, 
that he was of Norman descent, that his 
parents were persons in easy circumstances., 
and that his youth was spent in the city 



of London. In support of the assertion that 
he was of Norman race, besides the form of 
the name itself, which is decidedly Norman, 
we have the very important fact, which Sir 
Harris Nicolas has overlooked, of its oc 
curring in two different copies of the " Bat- 
tel Abbey Roll," or list of persons of note 
who came over to England in the train of 
the Conqueror.* The name seems never to 
have become a common one, and it is there 
fore extremely probable that, by the father s 
side, the poet was descended from the person 
there mentioned. But the period of more 
than two centuries and a half, which had 
elapsed between the battle of Hastings and 
the birth of the poet, is far too extensive to 
warrant us in tracing any portion, either of 
his individual character, ] or of his fortune, 
to the circumstance of his Norman origin. 
His ancestors had no doubt intermarried 
with the Saxon population among whom 
they lived, and it is highly probable that the 
blood which flowed in the veins of the poet, 
like that of (he English people generally, 
was much more Saxon than Norman. At 
the period of Chaucer s birth the prejudices 
of race had already in a great measure 
given way to the more generous feeling of 
national pride ; and before his death, the 
work of amalgamation, which time and a 
community of interests had begun, was com 
pleted by the community of antipathies 
which sprung up as the only permanent 
good fruits of the French wars of Edward 
III. and of his son. The only benefit which 
Chaucer could have derived from the Nor 
man origin of his family, must have been a 
certain odour of gentility, which we know 
then adhered to those who bore a Norman 
name, and this he was altogether too sensi 
ble a man to value highly. "Straw for 
your gentilesse," was probably his own sen 
timent as well as that of his host ; he was a 
man and an Englishman, and that was quite 
sufficient for his purpose. It is not impro 
bable that our ignorance with regard to his 
origin arises in a great measure from the 
circumstance of his pedigree having occu 
pied a very much smaller portion of his 
thoughts than was usually the case with 



* Vide Stow s Chron. in the last edition of Fuller s 
Church History, p. 105. The name also occurs in 
another mentioned by Fuller, as lately in the posses 
sion of Thomas Serwin, Esq. 

t The personal appearance of the poet, in so far as 
it goes, is in favour of a Norman descent. His fea 
tures, which, even in old age, would seem to have 
been remarkably handsome, are prominent, and the 
nose has that slightly aquiline form which we are 
accustomed to consider as the Norman type, probably 
for no better reason than because it belonged to the 
Conqueror. 
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men of his time. It was neither a subject 
of self-gratulation nor of self-abasement ; he 
was neither proud of it nor ashamed of it ; 
and therefore it is that although he is very 
open and communicative with regard to the 
circumstances of his life generally, it never 
once occurs to him to say anything of the 
manner in which he was ushered into the 
world. 

That his parents were persons in easy, if 
not affluent circumstances, may be safely 
inferred from the fact, that he certainly 
received a most excellent education. There 
is no trace of his ever having been intended 
for the Church, and yet there is no depart 
ment of knowledge which was then culti 
vated, with which he does not exhibit an 
intimate and apparently an old standing 
familiarity. 

Whatever may have been the place of 
Chaucer s birth, whether it was the city of 
London, or the county of Kent, which we 
shall afterwards see that he represented in 
Parliament, and with which there are many 
reasons to suppose that he was connected, 
there seems little doubt that he received the 
early part of his education in London. The 
fact, however, is by no means undisputed. 
The chief argument in its favour is derived 
from a passage in " The Testament of 
Love," which is adduced by Godwin and 
most of Chaucer s biographers as completely 
establishing the point ; whilst by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, it is with equal confidence rejected, 
as proving nothing at all. The " Testament 
of Love " is an allegorical piece, composed 
in imitation of the celebrated work of Boe- 
thius, De Consolatione Philosophise j but in 
which the part of " Philosophy " is supplied 
by "Love," who, in a female form, appears 
to converse with, and console her " Norie " 
or alumnus. The question in dispute among 
the biographers is, as to how far this 
" Norie," this terrestrial interlocutor, may 
with safety be regarded as the poet himself; 
and whether the circumstances mentioned 
must be held to form part of the allegory, or 
may be construed as having reference to 
actual occurrences ? That Godwin, with 
his habitual rashness, has endeavoured to 
make out a great deal too much, and that 
he has converted an imaginary island, in 
which the Interlocutor is imprisoned by 
the allegorical personages, "Luste," 
" Thought," and " Will," into the Tower 
of London, in which he conceives the poet 
to be confined by the opponents of John of 
Gaunt, is beyond dispute ; still it by no 
means follows, that, because Godwin has 
made an absurd blunder with regard to one 
ige, no part of the book shall be held 



to have a personal reference to the poet; 
or that, because Chaucer does not mean the 
" Tower of London " when he speaks of an 
" allegorical island," therefore he does mean 
an " allegorical island " when he speaks of 
the "city of London." The passage itself 
is so pointed, that we cannot think of tor- 
turing it into any other than its natural 
sense. " Also the Citye of London, that is 
to me so dere, and swete, in whiche I was 
forth grovven, and more kindely love have 
I to that place, than to any other in yerth, 
as every kindly creature hath full appetite 
to that place of his kindly engendure, and 
to wilne reste and pece in that stede to 
abide." The context is no doubt very 
obscure, but there is nothing in it, so far as 
we can see, which forbids the application 
of these words to the individual situation 
of Chaucer; and we are further confirmed 
in this opinion by the fact that, in the work 
of Boethius, the author continually speaks 
through the mouth of the terrestrial inter 
locutor. The probabilities, therefore, in 
our opinion, are in favour of the direct con 
struction, and consequently, of Chaucer s 
having been, if not born, at least forth 
growen," in London, though we should 
scarcely have expected to find them giving 
rise to the Chapter on his " Schoolboy 
Amusements " which we find in Godwin. 

Each of the English Universities lays 
claim to Chaucer as a pupil, with about 
equal success. That he must have studied 
at one of them is certain, for there then ex 
isted no other means of procuring the in 
struction which he possessed ; and the 
method of solving the mystery, at which Sir 
H. Nicolas scouts, viz., by supposing that 
he was at both, seems to us by no means so 
absurd as he imagines. We know that it 
was then very common for celebrated teach 
ers, both in England and on the Continent, 
to collect around them audiences drawn from 
every corner of Europe, and the students 
were a migratory population, who remained 
at any one University no longer than was 
requisite to attend on the instructions of him 
whose fame had brought them thither. Le- 
land, the English Antiquary of the sixteenth 
century, who asserts that Chaucer was at 
Oxford, was a member of both Universities, 
and Chaucer seems to indicate a favour for 
the custom, where he says, that " Sondry 
scoles maken subtil clerkcs." The English 
Universities had not then, and did not assume 
till long afterwards, that peculiar character 
which now belongs to them. They resem 
bled the Universities of Paris and Bologna 
then, and of Germany and Scotland now ; 
and we know that the custom of residing at 
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two, or even three Universities, is very fre 
quent at the present day, both on the conti 
nent of Europe and in Scotland. 

It is also asserted, on still more doubtful 
authority, that Chaucer studied the law ; and 
an amusing anecdote is told by Spight, of 
his having been fined two shillings for beat 
ing a Franciscan friar in Fleet-street, whilst 
he was a member of the Inner Temple. 
We are further told that he travelled in 
France for his instruction. But with refer 
ence to all of these assertions, the question 
will naturally arise, whether they were not 
brought forward by their authors, in order 
to account for the acquirements of which 
the poet was no doubt possessed when he 
first comes within the range of historical 
vision. If a man knows French well, as he 
seems to have done, it is no doubt highly 
probable that he may have been partially 
educated in France ; but it is not a sufficient 
ground upon which to assert that such has 
actually been the case, since the fact would 
be equally well accounted for by his mother 
having been a French woman, or a hundred 
other accidental circumstances. 

All that can be positively affirmed of 
Chaucer up to the year 1359, when he was 
in the army which invaded France, and 
when, according to the date which is usually 
given to his birth, he must have been 31 
years of age, is that he received the best 
education which could be obtained at the 
time, and that he probably was intended for 
a learned profession, since his studies would 
not otherwise have been carried so far at a 
time when learning was so rarely cultivated 
by laymen for its own sake. 

The account which we possess of his first 
and only military service, is contained in a 
deposition which he himself gave on the 15th 
October 1387, as a witness for Sir Richard 
le Scrope, in defence of his right to the arms 
" azure a bend or" against the claim of Sir 
R. Grosvenor. Chaucer was then attending 
upon Parliament, as knight of the shire for 
the county of Kent. His deposition, which 
is extremely curious, we shall insert for the 
amusement of our readers. 

" Geffray Chaucere, Esquier, del age de xl. ans 
et plus, armeez par xxvij. ans, produit par la 
partie de Mons. Richard Lescrope, jurrez et ex- 
aminez : 

" Demandcz, si les armeez dazure ove une 
bende dor apparteignent, ou deyvent apperteigner, 
au dit Mons. Richard du droit et de heritage, dist, 

"Que oil, qar il lez ad veu cstre armeez en 
Frannce devant la ville de Retters, ct Mons. 
Henry Lescrope armoz en mesmes les armeez 
ove un label blanc et a baner, et le dit Mons. 
Richard armeez en les entiers armez d azure ove 
une bende dor, et issint il lez vist armer partout 
le dit viage, tanque le dit Geffrey estoit pris : 



" Demandez, par qei il sciet que les ditz armeez 
apperteignent au dit Mons. Richard, dist, 
"Que par oy dire des veu Chivalers et Es- 
." (fee. 



&c. 



The following anecdote is curious : 

"Qil estoit une foitz en Friday Strete en 
Londres, com il alast en la rewe il vist pendant 
hors un nouvell signe faitz dez diz armez, et 
demandast quele herbergerie ceo estoit qui avoit 
pendu hors certez armez du Scrop, et un autr 
luy repondist et dit, Nenyl, seigneur, ils ne sount 
myz penduz hors pour les armez de Scrope, ne 
depeyntez la pour cez armeez, mes ils sount de- 
peyntez et mys la por une Chivalier del Countede 
Chestre, que homme appell Mons. Robert Gro- 
venor; et ceo fuist les primer faitz que oonges il 
oiast parler de Mons. Robert Grovenor ou de cez 
auncestres, ou de ascun autre portant le nom. de 
Grovenor." 

It would be extremely interesting to know 
in what capacity Chaucer actually served 
in this memorable expedition. The term 
" armed" by no means sets the question at 
rest, for he says that he was armed for twenty- 
seven years, during which time we know 
that he filled a succession of civil offices, 
and never once acted in the capacity of a 
soldier. It applies also to the time of giving 
the deposition, when he was certainly alto 
gether a civilian. Perhaps it referred 
merely to the rank of esquire, which he 
then possibly for the first time assumed, or 
obtained. Strongly confirmatory as it seems 
to us of the view that Chaucer was attached 
to the army of Edward in a civil capacity, 
is the circumstance, that the next mention 
we have of him is in the situation of one 
of the " Valets of the King s Chamber," or 
" Valet of the King s Household," as the 
office is elsewhere called ; and on the 20th 
June 1367, the king grants him, by the 
designation of " dilectus Vallettus noster, 
in consideration of his former and future 
services, an annual salary of twenty marks 
for life, or until he should be otherwise pro 
vided for. From 1360 to 1367, no entry 
of any payment to him appears on the Issue 
Roll of the exchequer, so that he probably 
held during that time no recognised public 
office ; but the mention of his former servi 
ces evidently implies a previous connexion 
with the Court, and nothing is more likely 
than that they may have stretched back to 
the date of the expedition. His being taken 
prisoner, of course, proves nothing, for this 
might have befallen a civil as well as a 
military servant of the king, though it is 
very possible that the captivity which he 
suffered may have been reckoned among his 
services ; and that its duration may account 
for some portion of the time during which, 
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after once appearing, he again escapes from 
our sight. His appearance at Court in a 
situation which, as Sir H. Nicolas says, 
" was always filled by gentlemen," at a 
time when the requisite of birth was more 
indispensable than even now to Court pre 
ferment, is also favourable to the opinion 
that he was from the first of gentle blood, 
and that though he gave himself little trouble 
about the matter, there were others who read 
the " Battel Abbey Roll" in his behalf. 

Chaucer s marriage is probably to be 
ascribed to the period at which we have now 
arrived. His wife was Philippa Roet, one 
of the " demoiselles," or ladies in attendance 
on the queen, and the eldest daughter of Sir 
Payne Roet, a native of Hainault, and king 
of arms of Guienne. She was also the 
sister of Katherine, the widow of Sir Hugh 
Swynfbrd, who at one time was the mistress, 
and afterwards became the wife of John of 
Gaunt. This, like most of the other facts 
of Chaucer s life, has been the subject of 
dispute, but we may now regard it as finally- 
set at rest, by the investigations of Sir Harris 
Nicolas. The exact period of his marriage 
is not mentioned, but it must have taken 
place before the 12th September, 1366, since 
on that day a pension of ten merks annually, 
for life, was granted to " Philippa Chaucer 
una Domicellarum Camera; Philippic Regi- 
n&lt;B Angliee." Chaucer s wife was, there 
fore, a Domicella before he was, or at least 
is known to have been, a Vallettus, and it is 
not improbable that his connexion with her 
may have led to his procuring that office. 
Philippa, after her marriage with the poet, 
continued in the service of the queen, and at 
Christmas 1368, she is mentioned as one of 
the persons of the royal household to whom 
robes were ordered to be given. Her name 
occurs along with those of twelve other 
" damoiselles," eight " sous damoisclles," 
and several " veilleresses" of the queen s 
chamber, and among these latter is Philippa 
Pycard, the person whom several of the 
biographers suppose to have been the wife 
of Chaucer. There is reason to believe that 
Sir Payne Roet came to England in the re 
tinue of Queen Philippa, in 1328, and it is 
therefore probable that his daughter entered 
the royal household at an early period of life. 
We have no means of ascertaining her age 
when she was united to the poet, but unless 
the marriage took place some time before the 
pension was assigned to her, her husband 
must then have been at least thirty-five, and 
as it is not likely that she was much older, 
we may conclude that she was born after 
her father s arrival in England. 

After the queen s death, in 1369, Philippa 
Chaucer was attached to the person of Con 



stance of Castile, Duchess of Lancaster, the 
second consort of John of Gaunt, to whose 
children, by his first alliance, her younger 
sister, Katherine. Lady Swinford, was then 
governess. Like her husband, she seems to 
have enjoyed the favour of " the great duke," 
for, before August 1372, he had given her a 
pension of JE10 per annum, which was com 
muted, in June 1374, for an annuity of the 
same amount to her and her husband for life, 
" in consideration of the good services which 
they had rendered to the duke, to his duchess, 
and to the late queen, his mother." In 
1382, the Duke of Lancaster presented her 
with a silver-gilt cup and cover, as a new 
year s gift, and the record of his donation 
shows that she was then one of the three 
ladies in attendance on the duchess, the 
others being Lady Sanche Blount and Lady 
Blanche de Trumpington. 

Such is pretty nearly all that has been 
discovered of her who shared the joys and 
the sorrows of Chaucer, and who, as we 
shall see, was the mother of his children. 
We would gladly know more, but on this, 
as on many other occasions, we must feel 
grateful for knowledge which, though 
meagre in itself, so considerably exceeds 
that which we possess of the private history 
of a greater poet than he, and one who lived 
so much nearer to our time. Of Shak- 
speare s wife, the name of " Anne Hatha 
way" is nearly all which his biographers 
are privileged to record.* 

We have now to contemplate Chaucer in 
an altogether different capacity, and in one 
which has very generally, though not very 
reasonably, been supposed to be inconsistent 
with the character of a poet. We have 
seen him a student and a courtier. We are 
now to behold him immersed in affairs a 
man of business ! On the 20th June, 1370, 
he obtained the usual letters of protection, 
in order that he might go abroad in the 
service of the king. This, so far as we 
know, was the first of Chaucer s foreign 
missions: the object of it has not been 



* As regards Chaucer s relation to the gentler sex 
in general, there is one passage in his writings which 
deserves to be noticed. In the Prologue to the 
" Rime of Sire Thopas," the host, when speaking of 
the poet, says, 

" This were a popet in an arme to embrace 
For any woman, small and faire efface." 

And from this, which was the opinion of himself, by a 
man not remarkable for vanity, taken in conjunction 
with what we know of his marriage, it may be inferred 
with little danger of error, that fortune, along with 
her other favours, dealt to him no stinted share of 
womanly affection, and that, in common with most of 
those who have been greatly gifted, he had the still 
more enviable privilege of being greatly beloved. 
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ascertained ; but he must have discharged 
his duties to the satisfaction of his sovereign, 
for his services were soon again called into 
requisition, and he was sent into foreign 
parts at least seven times* in the public 
service. The second of these missions is 
the most celebrated, from his referring to an 
anecdote supposed to be connected with it in 
the Canterbury Tales. The commission 
for this embassy was dated on the 12th of 
November, 1372, and Chaucer being then 
one of the king s esquires, was joined in it 
with James Pronam and John de Mari, 
citizens of Genoa, for the purpose of choosing 
some port in England where the Genoese 
might form a commercial establishment. 
It seems that he went to Florence, as well 
as Genoa, for on his return, in February, 
1374, he received a payment at the Ex 
chequer for his expenses while on the king s 
service at these places. Godwin, and several 
of the other biographers, assert, that on this 
occasion he visited Petrarch at Padua, and 
obtained from him, then and there, the 
pathetic tale of Griselda. The anecdote, 
which, if true, would be highly interesting, 
unfortunately rests upon no higher authority 
than the possibility that such a meeting may 
have taken place, and the supposed allusion 
to it in the following lines in the Prologue 
to the Clerk s Tale : 

" I wol you tell a tale, which that I 
Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 
As preved by his wordes and his werk. 
He is now ded, and nailed in his cheste, 
I pray to God so yeve his soule rest. 
Fruunceis Petrark, the lauret poete, 
Highte this clerk, whos retorike swete 
Enlumined all Itaille of poetrie." 

If Chaucer had not appeared in his own 
person as one of the characters in the Pil 
grimage, and recited one of the tales, there 
would then have been very strong reasons 
for identifying his character with that of the 
Clerk of Oxen ford, and the internal evi 
dence in favour of this interesting meeting 
might have sufficed to supply the deficiency 
of external proof. As it is, however, not 
withstanding the fact of Chaucer s having 
actually been at Florence while Petrarch 
was at Arqua (for the discovery of which 
we are indebted to Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
which, if it had been known to Godwin, 
would have been pounced upon as a positive 
windfall,) we cannot regard the story in a 
higher light than that in which Sir Harris 
puts it when he says, that " until accident 
brings some hitherto undiscovered document 



Some say nine times. 



to light, it must remain among the many 
doubtful circumstances in the lives of emi 
nent men which their admirers wish to 
believe true, but for which their biographers 
ought to require surer evidence than what 
Godwin calls coincidences which furnish a 
basis of historical probability. " 

Our space does not permit us to enume 
rate the subsequent diplomatic services of 
the poet. They were all of them, how 
ever, on affairs of importance, and frequently 
of secrecy, which renders it difficult to 
trace their object, or even to ascertain their 
number, as on these occasions neither com 
missions nor letters of protection were given, 
and the fact of their having taken place is 
only ascertained by payments to Chaucer 
from the Exchequer for services rendered 
"in secretis negotiis domini regis." One, 
however, is mentioned by Froissart, in 
which Chaucer was joined in February, 
1377, with Sir Guichard d Anglc (after 
wards Earl of Huntingdon) and Sir Richard 
Slurry, to negotiate a secret treaty for the 
marriage of Richard, Prince of Wales, with 
Mary, daughter of the King of France. On 
most of these occasions, as on that to which 
we have just alluded, he was associated 
with persons of more exalted rank a cir 
cumstance which has led Saunders to form 
the very natural conjecture that he was in 
truth the working man of the embassy, and 
acted in the capacity of what whould now 
be called charge d affaires.* 

But another and much more prosaic occu 
pation engaged the attention of the poet 
when in England. On the 8th June 1374, 
shortly after his return from his first mission 
to Italy, he was appointed Comptroller of the 
Customs, and Subsidy of " Wools, Skins, 
and tanned Hifes," in the port of London, 
and this office he continued to hold for twelve 
years, though he was bound to write the 
rolls of his office with his own hand, to be 
continually present, and to perform his du 
ties personally and not by deputy, excepting 
of course the occasions on which he was 
sent abroad in the King s service. On the 
8th May 1382, he was farther appointed 
Comptroller of the Petty Customs in the port 
of London, but the duties of this latter office 
he was permitted to discharge either in per 
son or by sufficient deputy, and on the 17th 
of the following February, he was accor 
dingly permitted to appoint a permanent 
deputy. It is amusing to remark, in con- 



* It is worthy of remark, that in 1378, when he 
was sent to Lombardy, Chaucer appointed his friend 
and brother poet Gower, along with a certain Richard 
Forrester, to represent him in any legal proceedings 
which might be instituted in his absence. 
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nexion with Chaucer s first appointment to 
the Customs, that about the same time he 
received a grant of a pitcher of wine daily 
for life, to be received in the port of London 
by the hands of the King s butler. Perhaps 
his royal master may have been of opinion 
that after a day spent in those " reckenyn- 
ges,"of which he gently insinuates his aver 
sion in his House of Fame, a " cup of sack" 
would be no unwelcome refreshment to a 
poet. 

But though we may imagine that the 
kindness of his sovereign may have been 
called into exercise on this occasion, by a 
sense of the uninteresting nature of the poet s 
occupations, we can by no means join with 
Tyrvvhitt in his lamentation for the genius 
of Chaucer, when struggling against the 
petrifying effect of these Custom-house ac 
counts. We believe, on the contrary, that 
much of that peculiarly healthy and normal 
character which belongs to Chaucer s mind, 
as exhibited in his poetry, is to be attributed 
to his having taken so large a share in the 
actual business of the world. To procure 
the means of living in ease and affluence by 
the exercise of moderate, though regular 
application, has seldom a deteriorating effect 
on the mind of any man, and the time which 
was engrossed by these occupations was 
probably saved from his passing amusements 
and his gossiping friends, rather than taken 
from that which would have been devoted to 
posterity. The Excise has perhaps been 
charged with more than its own share in the 
destruction of Robert Burns, and the India 
House may claim the merit of having saved 
Charles Lamb from the heaviest of human 
afflictions. We regard it as a proof at once 
of the " manysidedness" of Chaucer s men 
tal endowments, and of the thorough manli 
ness of his character, that whilst he acted as 
the spiritual exponent of his age whilst he 
felt and responded to the highest of earthly 
vocations he was at the same time both 
able and willing to discharge, and did actu 
ally discharge, long and assiduously, the 
ordinary duties of an English citizen. Nor 
is the instance a solitary one among the 
greatest poets. Milton was Latin Secretary 
to Cromwell, and took an active share in all 
the events of his time ; Shakspeare realized 
a fortune by his " Globe Theatre ;" Goethe 
was Prime Minister to the Duke of Weimar ; 
and if Shelley, Byron, and Keats, and the 
rest of our morbid poets, had been forced to 
think a little more of other people and a 
little less of themselves, there would proba 
bly have been less of that fretful repining 
and subjective mewling by which they have 
disgraced both themselves and their calling. 

Towards the end of 1386, Chaucer ceased 



to hold his offices in the Customs, and great 
has been the ingenuity which his biogra 
phers have exhibited in accounting for his 
supposed dismissal. Godwin, who never 
leaves anything unexplained, discovered, as 
he says, from passages in the " Testament 
of Love," or more properly speaking in 
vented, a very ingenious and romantic story 
of his having taken part in the dispute 
between the Court and the citizens of Lon 
don, respecting the election of a certain 
mayor of the name of John of Northampton ; 
of his having fled to Zealand ; of his there 
having acted with great liberality to his 
fellow-exiles ; of the persons who had charge 
of his affairs in his absence having betrayed 
their trust and reduced him to poverty ; of 
his having betrayed his confederates in re 
turn, in order to get out of the Tower of 
London, in which it seems he was imprison 
ed on his return, and a great many circum 
stances of a similar description, which, 
though highly creditable to the inventor, 
would not probably be greatly to the edifica 
tion of our readers. The whole of this mass 
of " historical probabilities" is now blown 
in the air by the discovery, that, during the 
whole time of his supposed exile, Chaucer 
was quietly discharging his Custom-House 
duties in London and drawing his salaries ; 
and that, at the very time when he is sup 
posed to have been lying a prisoner in the 
Tower of London, he was sitting as Knight 
of the Shire for the county of Kent in the 
Parliament at Westminster ! The discove 
ry is of course a notable one, and Sir Harris 
Nicolas glorifies himself accordingly. But 
the odd part of the business is, that although 
he has thus pulled down the whole of the 
superincumbent mass of rubbish which 
Godwin had built upon the theory of the 
dismissal, he still continues to be haunted by 
the theory itself. Why does it never occur 
to him, that if Chaucer became a Member of 
Parliament on the 1st October, and ceased 
to be Comptroller of the Customs on the 1st 
December, the two events may possibly 
have been connected, and that the resigna 
tion of the comptrollership may have been 
occasioned by its duties being incompatible 
with those of a member of Parliament ? The 
explanation seems so natural, that one won 
ders why it should have failed to suggest 
itself. But what, then, became of the theory 
of the dismissal ? It went by the board of 
course ; and this Sir Harris would by no 
means permit, for he (in common with 
Godwin, strange to tell) was determined 
that Chaucer should be poor at one period 
of his life ; and the present seemed a favoura 
ble opportunity for commencing his misfor 
tunes. We are told, accordingly, that al- 
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though the accession of Richard II. had 
been favourable to him at first, from the 
power which it placed in the hands of his 
patron, the Duke of Lancaster, the tide had 
now turned against him, and that he had 
become obnoxious to the Duke of Gloucester, 
who had then risen into power. For this 
there is just as little proof as for the exile to 
Zealand. It is very possible that a change 
of ministers may have led to the poet s re 
tirement from his offices in the Customs, and 
similar circumstance may have induced 



possessed, and the very recent period at 
which, as Clerk of the Works, he must have 
been very well off, renders it, to our think 
ing, rather a hasty conclusion on the part of 
his biographers, that he must have been in 
great want of money, merely because he 
seems, once or twice, to have anticipated his 
pension at the Exchequer. The truth of 
the matter probably is, that he made the 
Exchequer serve him in some measure as a 
banker that he treated his pension as an 
account-current, upon which he drew as he 



him voluntarily to assign his pensions a found occasion for his ordinary expenses; 
transaction which has been held as a sure and this view we think is confirmed by the 
indication of his being in pecuniary difficul- fact, that he allowed it to lie after the term 
ties. In any view of this matter, the facts of payment, nearly o.s often as he drew it in 
seem to us by no means necessarily to infer advance. On the whole, we conceive that 
poverty ; they are equally explicable on the the attempt to make Chaucer a martyr to 
supposition of his having attained to such the world s forgetfulness of men of genius, 
affluence as to render it no longer indispen- has not very well prospered in the hands of 
sable that he should discharge the functions : his biographers ; and we think it not unlikely, 
of laborious offices; and however improba- that the phantom of poverty with which they 
ble it may be that a poet should be industri- ! have insisted on marring his fortunes, may 
ous, if we have the industry proved, as in have been conjured up by that which over- 
the case before us, we think the supposition shadowed their own. On this subject Sir 
of its having been followed by its usual con- Harris Nicolas is quite as pathetic as God- 
comitant of easy circumstances, even in his , win ; and the similarity of his fate, which 
case, ceases to be extravagant. The death I we have recently had occasion to deplore, 
of his wife, moreover, which seems to have j with that which so long pressed upon the 
taken place in 1387, by adding the element indiscreet but gifted author of Caleb Wil- 
of domestic affliction to the other induce- j Hams, may not improbably have brought 
ments which must always have weighed about this solitary coincidence. Nor are 
with a man of letters, renders the voluntary &lt; we at all shaken in our opinion on this sub- 
withdrawal of Chaucer from public affairs, ject by Chaucer s address "to his Emptie 
at this period of his life, still more intel- ( Purse," which has been relied on as an ad- 
ligible. We are confirmed in our opinion, j ditional proof of his poverty. It is mani- 
moreover. by the fact, that he never again festly a sportive production, written for the 
held any public office the duties of which he purpose of bringing his claims for an in- 
was compelled to discharge in person. In ! crease to his pensions in a light and graceful 
1389, when the young king Richard II. as- manner before the young king, Henry IV., 
sumed the reins of government, and the the son of his patron, John of Gaunt, and 



poet s patron, John of Gaunt, and his son, 
the Earl of Derby, (afterwards King Henry 



IV.,) came into power, he was appointed to circumstances the expressions, " I am sorrie 



the valuable office of Clerk of the King s 
Works at the Palace of Westminster and 
the other Royal Residences, but his duties 
he was permitted to discharge by deputy, 
and, even if he had not, they were probably 
more to his taste than those of Comptroller 
of Customs. This situation Chaucer held 
for two years ; and the cause of his resig 
nation, or dismissal, as in the former case, 
is unknown. For a short time he seems to 
have had no other pension than that which 
he derived f rcm the Duke of Lancaster, and 
his wages as one of the King s Esquires. 
But on the "28th February 1394, he again 
obtained a grant from the King of 20 for 
life ; and this fact, taken in connexion with 
the powerful friendships which we know he 



with whom, be it remembered, he was then 
nearly connected by marriage, and in these 



now that ye be light," "be heavy againe," 
&c., seem to us nothing more than what we 
daily hear from persons in very easy cir 
cumstances. They might be brought for 
ward as a proof of his avarice, quite as well 
as of his poverty. But if he was a needy, 
he seems not to have been an unsuccessful 
suitor, for we know that within four days 
after Henry came to the throne, and proba 
bly the very day that he received the verses 
in question, he doubled the poet s pension, 
and on the 15th of October of the preceding 
year, just at the time when his supposed 
penury must have been at its height, he ob 
tained in addition to his daily pitcher, another 
grant of a tun of wine every year during his 
life, " in the port of London, from the King s 
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chief butler or his deputy."* If he had 
been so " rascally poor" as his biographers 
would make him, one would think that the 
pitcher^ daily ought to have been sufficient 
for his consumption in the article of wine. 
That Chaucer was extravagant, or at least 
that he possessed those expensive tastes 
which so frequently accompany intellectual 
refinement, is extremely probable, and if 
such were the case it is not unlikely that his 
purse was occasionally "lighter" than was 
consistent with his habits ; but we rejoice to 
think that there is no reason for quarrelling 
with the buxom age in which he lived, on 
the score of his having been subjected to 
actual want, and so far are we from wishing 
to claim for him the glories of pecuniary 
martyrdom, that we confess to regarding 
with some degree of pleasure, the many indi 
cations of wealth and comfort with which at 
every stage of his life we find him surround 
ed. We remember that Knox had "his 
pipe of Bordeaux in that old Edinburgh 
house of his," and we remember also the 
flagon of Einbecker beer, which the kind 
hands of Duke Erich proffered to Doctor 
Martin Luther, on his exit from the Saale 
at Worms, and the gratitude with which he I 
drank it ; and neither the one nor the other 
of these hero-priests is one whit the less 
heroic in our eyes from his hearty enjoy 
ment of the good things which Providence 
sent him. We have every reason to believe j 
that the father of our poet was considerably ] 
more fortunate in external circumstances 
than either of the Reformers, and we have 
no reason to doubt that his enjoyments were 
tempered with the same kindly and pious 
spirit. 

But Chaucer was not destined long to 
enjoy the bounty of his new sovereign, for 
he died at the mature age of 72, on the 15th 
October 1400, only one year subsequent to 
the grants which we have last mentioned. 
He died in the vicinity of Westminster, in 
a house which on the Christmas Eve pre 
ceding he had rented from a monk of the 
name of Robert Humodesworth. Whether 
London was then the place of his habitual 
residence, whether he possessed, as has been 
said, the castle and manor of Donington, in 
Berkshire, or passed the latter part of his 
life at a favourite retreat at Woodstock, 
cannot now be, or at all events has not yet 



* It is instructive on this subject to remark that 
a few months subsequent to this grant, if not at the 
very time, the King s chief butler was none other than 
the poet s own son, Thomas Chaucer. 

t A pitcher of wine is supposed to have amounted 
to four bottles. 



been, ascertained with certainty, though 
considerably greater industry has been be 
stowed upon the inquiry than in the eyes of 
many it may seem to merit. 

In his family Chaucer was not less fortu 
nate than in the other circumstances of his 
life, and his name was preserved in honour 
among the living by his eldest son Thomas 
Chaucer, who externally was a more impor 
tant personage than even the poet himself. 
In the reign of Richard II., while his 
father yet lived, he had held the office of 
King s chief butler, and a grant of twenty 
marks a year had also been given to him. 
Under Henry IV, he held m my lucrative 
and honourable appointments; he represent 
ed Oxfordshire in eight Parliaments, com 
mencing with the year 1402, and coming 
down to 1429, and in 1414 he was chosen 
Speaker of the Commons of the Parliament 
that met at Westminster, on Monday after 
the octaves of St. Martin. Thomas Chaucer 
married Matilda, the second daughter and 
co-heiress of Sir John Burghersh, with whom 
he acquired large estates in Oxfordshire, 
and in many other counties, and latterly he 
seems to have been very wealthy, since he 
is rated after his death, in the list which was 
prepared of those of whom it was proposed 
to borrow money for carrying on the French 
war, at a much larger sum than any other 
person except the Bishops of Exeter and 
Ely, the Dean of Lincoln, and Sir John 
Cornwall. He served with the King in 
France with a retinue of twelve men-at-arms, 
and thirty-seven archers, and he was present 
at the battle of Agincourt. Like his father 
he seems also to have had a talent for diplo 
macy, for he was frequently employed as 
an ambassador during the reigns of Henry 
IV., Henry V., and Henry VI. 

Thomas Chaucer had only one child, 
Alice Chaucer, who married for the third 
time, in 1430, William de la Pole, Earl, and 
afterwards Duke of Suffolk, who was attaint 
ed and beheaded in 1450. By him she had 
three children, the eldest of whom, John de 
la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, married the Prin 
cess Elizabeth Plantagenet, sister of King 
Edward IV., by whom he had a numerous 
family, the eldest of whom, John de la Pole, 
was declared by Richard III. heir-apparent 
to the throne, in the event of the Prince of 
Wales dying without issue ; so that for some 
time, as Sir Harris Nicholas remarks, there 
was a great probability of the poet s great- 
great-grandson succeeding to the Crown. 
But the Earl of Lincoln (for such he had 
been created in his father s lifetime) was 
killed in the not very glorious battle of 
Stoke in 1487, and in his person the family 
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of Chaucer was extinguished, thus suffering jbene yschewed in latin, in any comon treatise of 

the fate which strangely enough seems to the astrolabye, conne me the more thanke, and 

impend over the families of all our poets. praye God save the kinge, that is lorde of this 

Besides his son Thomas, Chaucer 



bly had a daughter and also a sister of the 



proba an ? a g e ar "d a l that him faith beareth, and obeith 
ofth ! ever cn n h s degre, the more and the lasse. 



But consydre th\vell,that I ne usurpe not to have 



name of Elizabeth, since two persons bear. | founden J t j lis werke of , labour or of mine 
ing the name of Elizabeth Chaucer became i engin. I nam but a leude compilatour of the la- 
nuns, one in the Abbey of Berking in Essex, ! boure of old astrologiens, and have it translated 
and the other in the priory of St. Helen s, j &gt; n niyn Englishe onely for thy doctrine, and with 
London, in such circumstances as to lead to j tnis swerde shall I sleue envy." 
the supposition that they were connected 



with the Poet. 

But of all his children, the most interest 
ing, because apparently the best beloved, is 



This little tribute of paternal love on the 
part of our poet, is indeed remarkable in 
many ways, and if we consider the time at 



lytel Lowys," for whose instruction he which it was written, when universality of 
compiled, and to whom he dedicated his i knowledge was of much less easy attainment 
"Conclusions of the Astrolabie" in a style j than in our day, and bear in mind further, 
so quaint, so tender, and withal so instruc- j that it was the fruit of the leisure hours of 
live with reference both to his own character j one, who beside his literary labours, which 
and to the time, that though intended for no j were neither few nor small, was as we have 
other purpose than to facilitate the studies seen a courtier, a diplomatist, and a man of 
of a child ten years old, it has become to us I business, it will hold as such a prominent 
one of the most interesting of his works. place among the curiosities of literature. 

Tiie object of the treatise is to reduce to Of its bearing in another point of view, we 
a simpler form the rules for the use of this I shall have to speak in a subsequent page. 



instrument, which, till the invention of the 
quadrant, was invariably used both in astro 
nomy and navigation, and to present them 



We have now concluded what we con 
ceived it needful to say of the external posi 
tion of Chaucer, and of his varied career, 



in English to his son, instead of the Latin in I and it will probably be admitted that we 



which it was then the custom to teach them, 
" for latine ne canst thou nat yet but smale, 
my litel sonne." It is " cornpowned," as he 
tells us, "after the latitude of Oxenforde," 
where it is probable that "lytel Lowys" 
was then at school, and where his father had 
evidently perceived with delight the opening 
of powers which we have reason to be 
lieve were not destined to arrive at maturity. 
With a mixture of fondness and of pride 



have in some measure fulfilled the promise 
with which we commenced the recital. We 
have called from the fourteenth century as 
a witness to its manners, one who neither 
in his occupations, nor in his fortunes, dif 
fered greatly from hundreds of the best class 
of Englishmen of the present time, and 
whose story, in its external aspect, might 
be told of many under the reign of Queen 
Victoria, as well as under that of Kins Ed- 



which is touching, he says, " I perceive by ward III. Are we to conclude from this, 
certain evidences, thyne abylytee to lern that Chaucer was a solitary and isolated 
scyences, touching nombres, and propor- character, plucked as it were by anticipation 
cions, and also well consider I thy besye j from the realm of the future, and sent as a 
prayer in especyal to lerne the tretyse of j spectator for our behoof into the halls of our 
the astrolabye." The conclusion of the j ancestors ? or are we to accept him as a 



dedication is also worthy of note, both for 
the quaint modesty with which he lays aside 
all pretensions to scientific originality, and 
for the patriotic enthusiasm with which he 
speaks of the English language : 

" Now wol I pray mekely every person discrete, 



specimen of the men of his time, at the ex 
pense of foregoing all our preconceived 
opinions with reference to the character of 
the fourteenth century ? On either hypo 
thesis we should be equally in error ; soli 
tary and isolated he certainly was not, for 
with all that was acted, and all that was 



/lAL/lttJ IIHTIVCIV CV^I V UCTI OUIl UlOLyl ^Lt, I 

that redeth or heareth this litel treatise to have thought, he was entwined; in his life and 
my rude entending excused, and my superfluitie in his character he was the expression of 
of worries, for two causes. The firsle cause is, J his time ; but neither was he an average 
for that curious enditying and harde sentences is | specimen, for he was its highest expression ; 
Ql bevy at once, for such a childe to lerne. And j we d o not say that he was before hig t ; me&gt; 



the seconde cause is this, that sothely me semeth 

better to writen unto a child twise a good sen- 1 JT 

tence, than he foriete it ones. And Lovvis, if it I ference to those v y hose developement sur- 



EO be that I shewe the &lt;n my lith Englishe, as i Pf sses tnat of their contemporaries not in 
true conclusions touching this mater, and not only I kind but in degree, we do not think that it is 
as trewe but as many and subtil conclusions, as rightly so used, and if there was any one of 
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that day to whom in its proper signification 
we might apply it, it would be to Wycliffe, 
and not to Chaucer. Chaucer did not anti 
cipate the, future, but he comprehended the 
present, he was a "seer" of what was not 
of what was to be. He was the " clear and 
conscious" man of his time. In his opinions 
there was nothing which others did not feel, 
but what they felt unconsciously he thought 
and expressed, and what to them was a va 
pour, to him was a form. There was no 
antagonism between him and his age, and 
hence the popularity which we know that 
he enjoyed. In taking this view of the 
matter, it may be thought that we give up 
all pretension on the part of our poet, to the 
highest the prophetic part of the poetic 
character. We answer that we are not 
here to discuss the question, as to whether 
the proper function of the poet is to express 
the age in which he lives, or to shadow forth 
an age which is to follow. \Ve state the 
fact as we conceive it to be, and so impor 
tant do we regard it in order to a just ap 
preciation of the character and influence of 
Chaucer, that we shall take the liberty of 
illustrating it by tracing it out as well as 
we may, first in his philosophy, and then in 
his religion. 

For this purpose it is not necessary that 
we should speak at length of his metaphysi 
cal creed, for the philosophy of Aristotle 
was still all-prevalent ; and there is abundant 
proof in many parts of his writings that 
Chaucer, like the rest of the learned of his 
day, was brought up at the feet of the Stagy- 
rite, and that he read it with the light which 
the Schoolmen afforded. It is probable also 
that the study was a very favourite one with 
him, that he " hadde unto logic long ygo," and 
that in this, as in many other respects, he 
painted his own character in that of the 
" Clerk of Oxenford," when he says, that 

" him was liever ban at his bed s head 
A twenty bookes cloth d in black or red 



Of Aristotle and his philosophy 
fiddle, or s 



Than robes rich, or 



psaltry. 



But there is no reason to think that in this 
department Chaucer ever assumed a higher 
position than that of a recipient. In none 
of his works that have come down to us does 
he deal with the pure intelligence ; and, in 
deed, from his whole character, it is obvious 
that his interest in the concrete was so in 
tense as scarcely to admit of his lingering 
long in the regions of metaphysical or logical 
abstraction. The part of our nature with 
which he was concerned, and upon which it 
was his vocation to act, was precisely that 
which the logician excludes from his view ; 



as a poet, he had to deal with man not as he 
thinks merely, but as he feels and acts 
with his passions and affections even more 
than with his intelligence, and hence his 
devotion to ethical studies. 

Of the manner in which he studied, and 
endeavoured to elaborate this latter depart 
ment of mental philosophy, we are fortu 
nately enabled to judge with considerable 
precision. In early life he translated the 
celebrated work of Boethius " De Consola- 
tione Philosophise ;" a book more remark 
able for its fortunes than even for its merits. 
Composed in prison when accused of the 
crime of having " hoped for the restoration 
of Roman liberty," by him whom Gibbon 
has characterized as " the last of the Ro 
mans whom Cato or Tully could have ac 
knowledged for their countryman," it formed 
as it were the connecting link between the 
classical and the Christian world ; and the 
labour of translation which Chaucer per 
formed, had already occupied the leisure of 
Alfred, and was yet to engage that of Eliza 
beth. Though Boethius was a Christian, 
and his quarrel with Theodoric is supposed 
to have arisen from a treatise which he pub 
lished during his Consulship in 522, in which 
he maintained the doctrine of the Unity of 
the Trinity, in opposition to the Arian tenets 
of his master, the arguments by which he 
seems to have consoled himself for the loss 
of his greatness, and to have prepared him 
self for the death which he soon after suf 
fered, are deduced from the doctrines of 
Plato, of Aristotle, and, above all, of Zeno, 
rather than from those of Christ and his dis 
ciples ; and if the book is to be regarded in 
a higher light than that of a philosophical 
pastime, by which he sought to relieve the 
tedium of captivity, it must be viewed as 
the production of one in whom the character 
of the heathen philosopher preponderated 
over that of the Christian martyr. It pos 
sesses, however, much of the calm and dig 
nified beauty which the ancients shed over 
their natural religion. In many passages 
we feel as if we were reading a Latin trans 
lation of one of the Dialogues of Plato, or 
had stumbled by accident on an unknown 
passage of one of Cicero s philosophical trea 
tises ; but the freshness is gone, the clear 
ness and precision is wanting, the style is 
verbose, and the argument inconsequent, 
and we arrive at last at the conclusion, that 
the author intended it as an imitation of 
those writings with which we know, from 
his early studies, that he must have been 
conversant. Be this as it may, the work 
enjoyed a popularity, and exerted an in 
fluence over the better minds of the M Vdle 
Ages, beyond that of any other writer a 
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circumstance which will hardly astonish us 
if we remember that to most of those by 
whom it was so eagerly read, the sources 
from which it was derived were unknown, 
and that it was consequently in its pages 
that they first became acquainted with the 
flattering doctrine, that man by the exercise 
of reason becomes superior to the dominion 
of fortune. The singular destiny which 
attended the philosophy of the Stoics is 
worthy of remark as illustrating the influ 
ence which Boethius exerted on the Middle 
Age. Wherever their tenets appear, it is 
continually as a vain protest against existing 
corruption, feeble for present good, but full 
of power and meaning for a lime which is 
soon to follow. When Zeno first promul 
gated his doctrines, they were addressed to 
Greece, distracted by scepticism, and ener 
vated by Epicureanism, and the Apostle of 
Virtue taught in vain. Greece was past 
recovery, but the rival which was to sup 
plant her listened with eagerness to the les 
sons to which she was deaf, and the stern 
philosophy of the porch found an expression 
in the energy and simplicity of Roman life. 
During the youth and vigour of the Repub 
lic, Stoicism was peculiarly the philosophy 
of Rome, recognised in theory and illus 
trated in practice ; and it was not till virtue 
herself had departed under the relaxing and 
deadening influence of the empire, that it 
ceased to be regarded. But here, as in 
Greece, when corruption and effeminacy 
had reached their culminating point, it reap 
peared in the shape of a warning spirit, and 
though the words of Boethius, like those of 
Zeno, fell unheeded on the ears of his country 
men, they found, like his, an audience among 
a people who flourished on the ruins*of those 
to whom they were originally addressed. It 
has been said that Zeno had a presentiment 
of the stern simplicity of Rome, and with 
equal truth it might be said that Boethius 
had a presentiment of the romantic and 
truth-loving devotion of the Middle Ages. 

But though Chaucer inherited the ethical 
code of Boethius, he was not contented with 
the character of a simple inheritor. He en 
deavoured to adapt what he found in a Roman 
dress, or in Roman tatters, to the uses and 
modes of thinking of his countrymen, and 
hence in the curious treatise which is called 
his " Testament of Love," we have a com 
plete embodiment of the practical philosophy 
of the chivalrous ages. The book is ob 
scure and perplexing in the highest degree, 
full of quaint allegory, digressions, and re 
petitions, totally devoid of system, distress 
ingly verbose, and still more distressingly 
long, so as almost to set at defiance the puny 
efforts of modern perseverance ; still it evi 



dently contains much that is important, and 
if thoroughly read, we are satisfied would 
reveal in its details many very interesting 
views hitherto overlooked, of the habits of 
thinking which then prevailed. The main 
features which distinguish it from the work 
of Boethius, and which stamp it as the pro 
duction of the Middle Age, are easily seized. 
The place of philosophy, the celestial conso 
ler, is supplied by " Love," a being whom 
we must in nowise confound either with the 
heathen goddess, or as some have done, with 
the divine love of the Christian religion. 
She is neither more nor less than the embo 
diment of an abstract idea which formed the 
central point of the whole system of chivalry, 
and her substitution for the philosophy or 
reason of Boethius is very characteristic of a 
state of society in which the affections and 
passions, rather than the intelligence, were 
the motive principles. The " Love" of 
Chaucer is a complete generalization, alto 
gether independent of individual object, and 
the consolation which she proffers to her vo 
tary is that of enlisting in his favour the 
special guardian, the " Margarite" who is 
supposed to watch over his individual for 
tunes. The " Margarite" seems to corres 
pond to the chivalrous idea of the " Lady 
love" in its purest sense, when its reference 
to an individual was by no means indispen 
sable, but when it signified rather the " love 
of women," the highest object of the knight s 
ambition. Under the protection of this 
guardian spirit the lover is represented as 
altogether sheltered from the caprices of 
Fortune, and in her name he has a dose of 
rather frigid comfort administered to him, 
greatly resembling that which Boethius re 
ceives at the hand of Philosophy. Such is 
the general idea of the book, and it is a noble 
idea, embracing the very essence of society 
as it existed then, and presenting a much 
deeper view of that singular institution of 
chivalry than is usually to be met with in 
the writers either of that or of later times. 
Of the imperfections of its execution we 
have already spoken perhaps more strongly 
than we ought, but when placed side by side 
with the treatise of Boethius, from which it 
is professedly imitated, its inferiority as a 
work of art is very apparent. The one may 
very aptly be compared to a bright sunny 
day in the end of October, when much of the 
richness of vegetation still lingers though its 
vitality be gone, whilst the other resembles 
an arid day in March, when through the 
biting east winds of our northern spring, we 
with difficulty distinguish the germs of life 
which are soon to burst forth into luxuriant 
summer. 

We have said that in his religion, as well 
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as in his philosophy, Chaucer was the ex 
pression of his time. Though it is well 
known that both by his interests and his 
sympathies he was all along united with the 
reforming party in the Church, we fear that 
we cannot claim for him the epithet of a re 
former in the sense in which it unquestion 
ably belongs to WyclifFe. From his early 
translation of the " Roman de la Rose," up 
to the crowning efforts of his genius in the 
Canterbury Talcs, the corruptions of the 
clergy were no doubt the unceasing objects 
of his satire, and the baneful influence which 
their vices exercised on the civil as well as 
the religious society of the time called forth 
continually his pathetic, and, we doubt not, 
his sincere lamentations. The biographer 
of WyclifFe has well remarked that " few 
are the evils, either in Church or in the 
state of society, to which the censure of 
WyclifFe was applied, which may not be 
found as the subject of satire or complaint 
in the poems of Chaucer." Slill we must 
repeat he was no " thorough-going" re 
former. Perhaps he was not bold enough ; 
perhaps, with Erasmus, whose conduct in 
this respect was open to the same reproach, 
he would have said, " non omnes ad marty- 
riam satis habent roboris ; vereor autem, ne, 
si quid inciderit turnultus, Petrum sim imi- 
taturus." We incline, however, to the 
opinion that the position which Chaucer 
held with reference to the Reformers was 
consistent with the honest sentiments of his 
heart, notwithstanding the suspicion of inter- 
estedncss to which it is manifestly exposed 
from its coincidence with that of his great 
friend and patron John of Gaunt. He felt, 
as England and Europe felt at the time, that 
the hour for the downfal of the priesthood 
had not yet arrived, that they still had a part 
to play and functions to discharge in the his 
tory of the world, which in spite of their cor 
ruptions they would discharge, better or 
worse, and which could not with safety be 
intrusted to any other body of men which 
then existed. They were still the custodiers 
of nearly all the learning of the age, and it 
was in their community alone that civiliza 
tion as yet had found a secure and perma 
nent resting place, for the class of non- 
clerical men of letters to which he himself 
belonged was far too insignificant to under 
take the task of preserving even secular 
knowledge. Though the clergy were indo 
lent, their efforts, when they did exert 
themselves, were so much more in accord 
ance with his own views of what was 
worthy of rational endeavour than those of 
the fighting and gasconading laymen of his 
day, that Chaucer, along with the scorn 
which he so unhesitatingly expressed for 



individual members of the body, had pro 
bably anything but a hostile feeling towards 
them as a class. Above all, Chaucer was a 
cheerful, hopeful man ; some one has said 
that he was the " gayest and most cheerful 
writer of our language," and certain it is 
that the natural bent of his mind led him to 
view the sunny rather than the shady side 
of human affairs. He had nothing of the 
stern and uncompromising genius of a true 
reformer ; humour and sarcasm are the 
characteristics of his satire, and for the 
scorching indignation of Juvenal, or the still 
more lofty reproof of Tacitus, we should 
search in vain in his pages. His temper 
was 100 gentle for condemnation, too hope 
ful for despair. Such shameless charlatans 
as the " Pardoner " he no doubt exposes 
most unmercifully. 

""His wallet lay before him in his lappe, 
Brelful of pardon come from Rome, al hole" 

And again 

" He had a crois of laton full of stones, 
And in a glass he hadde pigges bones." 

But even here his love for the ludicrous 
continually breaks forth, and the description 
excites our laughter where it ought to 
awaken our indignation. 

" A vois he hadde, as small as hath a gote, 
No berde hadde he, ne never non should have, 
As smoth it was as it was newe shave." 

This is not the manner in which WyclifFe 
spoke of such men as the Pardoner. Still 
we by no means admit that Chaucer was 
either a dishonest or a frivolous man. Ho 
used against corruption such weapons as he 
possessed, and such as, viewing the matter 
through the medium of his own hopeful and 
sanguine temper, he conceived to be need 
ful ; for there is every reason to suppose 
that he did not regard the amendment of 
the existing ecclesiastical system as hope 
less, and consequently that he scarcely ap 
proved in his heart of the extreme measures 
which WyclifFe recommended. 

In judging of the conduct of persons in 
the situation in which Chaucer stood with 
reference to the Reformers, we are often 
guilty of injustice by taking it for granted 
that the question presented itself to them in 
the same pure and simple form in which it 
comes before us. We bring together the 
arguments which we imagine must have 
been used, which to our minds are so con 
vincing, and which we know ultimately pre 
vailed, and we wonder that a person of 
common honesty, or common understanding, 
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could have resisted their force. But whilst 
we thus marshal the victorious arguments 
which now alone have possession of the 
field, we forget that the question must then 
have been complicated by a thousand con 
siderations and sympathies, the strength of 
which we are now incapable of measnring. 
To England at the time, the proposed Re 
formation was indeed a vexed question, nor 
did the views of the Reformers possess, as 
is frequently supposed, the force which 
novelty gives to startling revelations. For 
more than a century before Chaucer s time, 
the opposition to the corruptions of the 
Church had been the cause of much blood 
shed in the neighbouring nations, and in his 
own land they had already been attacked 
by writers of every class. The satirical 
ballads which go under the name of Walter 
Mapes, and the so-called " political songs ; 
of England, in Latin, Anglo-Norman, and 
English, were in everybody s mouth, the 
" IVlalverne hilles " had already been the 
scene of the " ploughman s vision," and we 
have mentioned Chaucer s own early trans 
lation of the "Roman de la Rose." All of 
these works, and others which could be 
mentioned, and many which are forgotten, 
derived their point from the state of feel 
ing which then existed with reference to 
the clergy, including of course the Monastic 
orders. As a question simply, it cannot be 
doubted that the subject was very familiar 
to Chaucer s mind ; and it is perhaps in its 
very familiarity a,s a question that we are to 
look for the cause of its never having as 
sumed a more definite form. 

In this respect the poet occupies unques 
tionably a much less lofty position than the 
heroic and devoted Rector of Lutterworth, 
but his conduct is still altogether consistent 
with the character which we have assigned 
him as the man of the present. The in 
decision under which he laboured was the 
characteristic of the time ; and two cen 
turies more were required before words 
were finally ripened into deeds, and 
the dreams of Wycliffe obtained their 
fulfilment. 

It has been conjectured on very probable 
grounds that Chaucer enjoyed the personal 
friendship of the Reformer, and the Lutter 
worth Rector is by many supposed to have 
been the original of " the poure persone of 
a toun." To us it seems that this character 
of pure and simple piety is intended rather 
as an embodiment of WyclifFe s favourite 
idea of " a good preaching priest," than as 
a sketch of the stalwart proportions of the 
Reformer himself. We doubt not that 
among his flock at Lutterworth, WvclifTe 
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was in his own person the brightest exam 
ple of the character which Chaucer has so 
beautifully touched when he says 

" Wide was his parish, and houses fer asonder, 
But he ne left nought for no rain ne thonder, 
In sickness and in mischief to visite 
The ferrest in his parish, moche and lite, 
Upon his fete, and in his hand a staf. 
This noble ensample to his shepe he yaf, 
That first he wrought, and afterward lie 
taught." 

But the father of the Reformation was 
something more than " a good preaching 
priest," and in the " poor parson " we find 
nothing of the grandeur of him who stood 
alone before the Oxford Convocation, like 
Luther at Worms ; or who, when the six 
teen doctors from the four orders of friars 
came to console him on what they thought 
and hoped was his death-bed, and to exhort 
him to renounce his errors, -greeted them 
after a fashion which still more forcibly re- 
minds us of the sturdy German. The 
anecdote is so characteristic, that we shall 
give it in the words of his biographer. 
The Reformer, reduced to the last stage of 
weakness, listened, we are told, silent and 
motionless to the address which the doctors 
delivered ! he then beckoned his servants 
to raise him in his bed ; and fixing his eyes 
on the persons assembled, summoned all 
his remaining strength, as he exclaimed 
aloud / shall not die but live, and shall 
again declare the evil deeds of the Friars." 

Though the fact has never been positively 
ascertained, the mutual connexion of Chau 
cer and of Wycliffe with the Duke of Lan 
caster, renders it highly probable that they 
were personal friends ; and if such was the 
case, it is pleasing to reflect that the gentle 
piety of the country rector was even more 
highly appreciated by the poet than the 
grander qualities of the intrepid Reformer, 
and if they met at all, there can be little 
doubt that their friendship must have been 
cemented by their thus coming together on 
the common ground of religious feeling. 

There is yet one other point of view in 
which Chaucer was peculiarly the ex 
pression of his time we mean as an Eng 
lishman. During the century which pre 
ceded his birth, the English character and 
language had been steadily evolving them- 
selves from those antagonistic elements 
which, since the battle of Hastings, had 
divided men scarcely differing in race the 
great original Saxon had now at length ab 
sorbed the Norman element, which till then 
had floated on its surface, and the English 
nationality and the English tongue had as- 
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suined the character of complete and finish 
ed existences. But we should greatly de 
ceive ourselves if we regarded either the 
one or the other as entirely the product of 
the thirteenth century, for though then, and 
not till then, they assumed that modified and 
complex form in which we possess them 
now, they had never at any period of our 
history ceased from the land, and in so far 
as the language is concerned, the error of 
the writers ol Tyrwhitt s school, who spoke 
of it as a new compound substance, formed 
as it Avere by pouring the two simple ele 
ments of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
into the same vessel and stirring them to 
gether, has been entirely refuted by modern 
scholars. The English language is now 
admitted on all hands to have developed it 
self spontaneously out of the Anglo-Saxon 
which preceded it ; and though we cannot 
go so far with the reactionary party as to 
say that it wauld probably have been in all 
respects such as we find it if the Norman 
Conquest had never taken place,* we con 
ceive it to be established beyond the reach 
of farther controversy, that very few gram 
matical changes are to be attributed to that 
event. These we believe to have been the 
result of that tendency towards simplifica 
tion which has been pointed out as forming 
the law of development of all human 
speech,f and which may be observed in the 
Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian as com 
pared with the old Norse, or in the French, 
Italian, and Spanish, as compared with the 
Latin, quite as well as in the English, as 
compared with the Anglo-Saxon. The rule 
that as languages become modern they 
substitute prepositions and auxiliary verbs 
for cases and tenses, is now admitted to be 
nearly universal, and the flectional changes 
which the English tongue has undergone, 
are sufficiently accounted for on this general 
principle, and would have taken place in 
dependently of foreign admixture. 

But it is for flectional changes alone that 
this principle will account, and when we 
come to the introduction of foreign roots we 
are driven to seek for causes from without. 
Now that we have in the English a Roman 
element, forming, after the Saxon substratum, 
by far the most important portion of the Ian 
guago, and that we have this element in so 
much greater degree than the other Gothic 
languages, German, Danish, Swedish, &c., 
as to render its introduction from direct con 
tact with the Latin either of the first, or Ro- 



* Hallam Middle Ages. 

t Latham s English Language. 



man, or of the second, or scholastic period, 
impossible, we hold to be clear, and it is 
equally clear that we have the phenomenon 
exhibiting itself shortly after an historical 
event which must have brought us in con 
tact with a people who spoke a Romanized 
language, and such being the case, we con 
fess, for our own part, that we are totally 
unable to separate the two facts, or to con 
sider the one in any other light than as the 
cause of the other. The English language 
unfettered, and very probably (in its struc 
ture at all events) unaffected by the Nor 
man, developed itself forth, but it did so in 
a proximity so close, and in the midst of a 
contact so continual, as to render it impossi 
ble that it should have borrowed nothing from 
so intimate a fellowship. There was no 
amalgamation, properly so called, there was 
not even, except to a very limited extent, (in 
words, for example, in tion,) a direct adop 
tion ; the Saxon element asserted its privi 
leges everywhere, and even on what it bor 
rowed from the Norman it immediately 
stamped its characteristic forms. The man 
ner in which this adaptation took place is 
well pointed out by Mr. Tyrwhitt, though 
he has failed to recognise its philological 
importance. " Accorder, souffrir, recevoir, 
descendre," he says, " were regularly 
changed into accorden, suffren, receiven, 
descenden." Everywhere we see the im 
press of the Saxon mint on the Norman ore. 

But in proof of the direct influence of the 
Conquest upon the language to this limited 
extent, it is also important to remark that 
subsequent to the age of Chaucer, and what 
has been called the period of the middle 
English, when the process of absorption may 
be considered as completed, we have no fur 
ther addition of foreign words, except such 
as can be directly traced to accidental 
sources. We had no more Conquests, and 
consequently our language underwent no 
further change, except that of the natural 
development of a Gothic tongue. That the 
original process was one of absorption and 
not of amalgamation, in the sense in which 
we have used the terms, is also clearly es 
tablished by the fact that the further deve 
lopment has been entirely in the Gothic di 
rection, whereas if the two elements of Sax 
on and Norman had been in anything like 
equal power, we might have looked for a de 
velopment now in the one direction and now 
in the other. 

Such being the view which we take of the 
formation of the English language, it will 
not be difficult to characterize the speech 
which Chaucer employed. In its form it 
was the Saxon of Edward the Confessor, 
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with such flectional modifications as three 
centuries of further development had effect 
ed ; and in its substance it had superaddcd 
to the great Saxon substratum, such Norman 
words as the contact of three centuries had 
gradually introduced. 

Chaucer s language was therefore the 
language of his time. Of all the errors into 
which Godwin and his school have fallen, 
the most absurd is that of asserting that 
Chaucer at the age of eighteen, when a stu 
dent at Cambridge, having maturely consi 
dered the prospects of his own future cele 
brity, coolly set himself down to compose his 
" Court of Love" in English, as the lan 
guage which was most likely in future to be 
that of his country, and in order to the pro 
per accomplishment of his task, that he vi 
gorously applied himself to purify and refine 
that hitherto barbarous tongue. However it ! 
may tell for the glory of Chaucer, the truth 
of the matter unquestionably is, that he took 
the language as he found it, in its most mo 
dern form of course ; for he was in this as 
in other respects of the progressive party of 
his day, and insensibly he contributed what 
one might do in one generation towards its 
development. As to his merit in preferring 
it to the Norman French, all that we have 
to say is, though it is highly probable that 
he knew that language sufficiently to have 
used it for purposes of poetical composition 
if he had chosen, the fact is by no means 
certain, and that he regarded it at all events 
in the light of a foreign tongue, is clear on 
his own showing. " Let then clerkes endi- 
ten in Latin, for they have the propertie of 
science, and the knowing of that facultie ; 
and letle Frenchmen in their French also en- 
diten their queint termcs, for it is kindly to 
their mouthes, and lei us shew our fantasies in 
such wordes as we learnden of our dames 
tongue." 

It were needless to occupy the small space 
which remains to us by insisting further on 
this point. The theory of that sorrowful in 
terregnum between Anglo-Saxon and Eng 
lish, when our ancestors are said to have 
spoken a chaotic and Babylonish jargon, in 
capable of being turned to intellectual uses, 
is now happily abandoned by all our scho 
lars, and we have the Anglo-Saxon, the semi- 
Saxon, the old, the middle, and the modern 
English, each shading gradually and natu 
rally into the other. From the reign of Hen 
ry III. up to Chaucer s time, we have a se 
ries of political and satirical songs and po 
ems in the vernacular tongue ;* and so far 



* The first verse of the song against the King 
Alemaigne, temp. Henry III., does not differ much 
from the language of Chaucer. 



from the native language having been pro 
hibited by the earlier Norman kings, we 
know that from the conquest till the reign 
of Henry II., it was invariably employed by 
them in their charters, when it made way, 
not for French, but for Latin.* We have 
thus at last recovered the missing link, and 
we have now to thank modern industry for 
the unbroken chain which binds together 
our speech and that of our ancestors. 

Our space does not permit us to dwell 
at any length on the poetical merits of 
Chaucer, and, indeed, our intention from 
the first has been to supply our readers with 
such information as might induce them to 
peruse his works, rather than to save them 
the trouble of perusing them by furnishing 
them with opinions ready made. But a 
few observations before parting, for the pur- 
pose of fixing, in some measure, the rank 
that he is entitled to hold among our poets, 
we cannot deny ourselves. We do not 
venture to equal him to the two greatest of 
them. With Milton, indeed, he can in no 
wise be compared, for the difference in kind 
is so absolute as to render it impossible to 
measure the degree ; and by Shakspeare 
he is unquestionably surpassed in his own 
walk. The divine instinct of the Swan of 
Avon he did not possess, an d hence his cha 
racterization is broad and common as com 
pared with his. But here our admission of 
inferiority must end. As a poet of charac- 
racter and as such chiefly he must be 
viewed, we believe him to come nearer to 
Shakspeare than any other writer in our 
language. There is the same vigour in all 
that he pourtrays, the same tone of health 
belongs to it. When Carlyle said that Sir 
Walter Scott was the healthiest man that 
ever was, he ought to have added, " after 
Chaucer." We believe that no writer ever 
was so healthy as Chaucer ; and we dwell 
on this characteristic with the greater plea 
sure that it seems to us a proof of the tho 
roughly good constitution with which our 
English life began. Even where he comes 
in contact with grossness and immorality, 
they never seem to taint him, or to jaundice 
his vision. They are ludicrous or hateful, 
and as such he represents them freely and 
unshrinkingly ; but there is no morbid 
gloating over impurity, or lingering around 



" Sitteth alle stille ant herkneth to me : 
The Kyn of Alem-iigne, bi mi leautC (by my loyalty) 
Thritti thousand pound askede he 
For te make the pees in the countr." 

Political Songs of England, from the reign of John to 
that of Edward II., edited for the Camden Society, 
by Thomas Wright, Esq. 
* Codez Diplomatics. 
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vice. There is nothing French about him, 
neither has he any kindred with such writers 
as those of Charles the Second s time, or 
with the Swifts, and Sternes, and Byrons of 
later days. He is not very scrupulous 
about words, but there is no mistaking his 
opinion ; and the question, as to whether his 
weight is be thrown into the balance in 
behalf of virtue or of vice is never doubtful. 
"If he is a coarse moralist," said Mr. 
Wordsworth, " he is still a great one." 

Chaucer is essentially the poet of man. 
Brought up from the first among his fellows, 
and discharging to the last the duties of a 
citizen, he wandered not, nor wished to 
wander, in solitary places. His poetry is 
that of reality, and an Elysiurn which he 
sought not in the clouds, he found abun 
dantly in human sympathies. We have 
spoken of his cheerfulness, and the best de 
scription which we can give of him, as he 
appears in his works, is, that in all respects 
he is a cheerful, gregarious being, not 
ashamed to confess himself satisfied with 
the world in which God has placed him, 
and with those with whom he has seen fit to 
people it. There is no affectation of fccdium 
vitte about him ; he does not think himself 
too good for the world, nor the world too 
bad for him. Though there is much that 
he fain would mend, he is still by no means 
disgusted with matters as they stand, and 
gladly and thankfully extracts the sweets of 
a present existence. 

The masculine air of his delineations is 



what strikes us most, 
large and strong, and 



His characters are 
stand out with an 



almost superfluous fulness of form, which 
often reminds us of Rubena s pictures; but he 
is more tender, he has more feeling, and 
his gentler characters are touched with ex 
quisite delicacy. The " Chapeau de Faille" 
will bear no comparison with the tender 
Prioresse that " was cleped Madame Eglan 
tine," of whose womanly heart we have the 
following picture : 

" She was so charitable and so pitous 
She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde." 



The Prioresse s Tale is one of the happi 
est examples of the pathetic, in which 
Chaucer was so great a master, and there 
is a depth and earnestness of feeling about 
it, and others of the class to which it be 
longs, which we should scarcely expect in 
the writings of one usually so gay as Chau 
cer. There is so much gentle grief which 
pervades every part of it, that the reader is 
insensibly led into the feelings of the pool- 
widow who 



" Waileth al that night 
After hire litel childe, and he came nought ;" 

and if we compare it with the common Ver 
sion of the story which appears in the Per 
cy Reliques, under the title of the "Jew s 
Daughter," we shall see to how great an 
extent it is indebted for its beauty to Chau 
cer s genius. If any one should doubt the 
versatility of Chaucer, and should be tempt 
ed to regard him in the light of a mere 
humorist, let him peruse the Prioresse s 
Tale, and consider h-^r character along with 
those of Constance, the patient Grisilde, and 
others of the same class in the serious tales. 
In these touching delineations, the poet 
whom we had known, the man of mirth, 
vanishes from our sight, and in his place 
we have a character made up of the finest 
sympathies, and regulated by sincere and 
humble piety. 

Another characteristic of Chaucer as a 
poet, is his love for external nature. His 
poems seem everywhere strewed with flow 
ers, and wherever we go we encounter the 
breezes of spring. The image of " Freshe 
May" is continually recurring, the very 
word has a charm for him, and in the Ship- 
man s Tale we find it used as a woman s 
name. The description of Emilie in the 
garden, in the commencement of the 
Knight s Tale, though probably familiar to 
many of our readers, is so beautiful in itself, 
and so completely illustrates Chaucer s best 
style as a poet, that we shall insert it at 
length, slightly modernizing the spelling. 
Palamon and Arcite are looking down upon 
her from the prison. 

&lt;; Thus passeth year by year, and day by day, 
Till it fell once in a morrow of May, 
That Emilie, that fairer was to seen, 
Than is the lilly on the stalke green, 
And fresher than the May with fiWeres new 
(For with the rose colour strove her hew, 
I n ote which was the finer of them two). 
Ere it was day, as she was wont to do, 
She was arisen, and all ready dight, 
For May will have no sluggardy a-night. 
The season pricketh every gentle heart, 
And maketh him out of his sleep to start, 
And sayth, Arise and do thine observance. 

This maketh PJmilie have remembrance, 
To do honour to May, and for to rise 
Yclothed was she freshe for to devise. 
Her yellow liair was braided in a tress 
Behind her back, a yarde long 1 guess. 
And in the garden at the sun uprist, 
She walketh up and down where as her list. 
She gathered) flowers, partly white and red, 
To make a subtle garland for her head ; 
And like an angel heavenly she sung." 

In many respects it seems to us that 
Chaucer resembles Goethe more than any 
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of the poets of our own country. He has 
the same mental completeness and conse 
quent versatility which distinguish the Ger 
man ; the same love of reality ; the same 
clearness and cheerfulness ; and, in seeming 
contradiction to this latter characteristic, 
the same preference for grief over the other 
passions, in his poetical delineations. In 
minor respects, he also resembles him ; and 
in one, not unimportant, as marking a simi 
larity of mental organization, that, namely, 
of betaking himself at the close of a long 
life spent in literature and affairs, to the 
study of the physical sciences, as if here 
alone the mental craving for the positive 
could find satisfaction. We would willingly 
follow the comparison farther, but we must 
at length reluctantly bid adieu to what has 
indeed been to us a labour of love ; and we 
do so in the hope that we may not be the 
only gainers from our communings with the 
poet; that, notwithstanding the imperfec 
tions of our work, the double blessing of 
charity may be extended to it, in considera 
tion of the object with which it was under 
taken, and that it may be the means of 
introducing some of our readers to the more 
intimate fellowship of him whom Dr. John 
son refused to recognise as a poet ; but in 
the "footing of whose feet" Edmund Spen 
ser was not ashamed to tread as an humble 
disciple. 



ART. III. 1. The History of Rome from the 
First Punic War to the Death of Conslan- 
tine. By B. G. NIEBUHR. In a Series 
of lectures, including an Introductory 
Course on the Sources and Study of Ro 
man History. Edited by LEONHARD 
SCHMITZ, Ph. D. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1844. 

2. Vorlrdge iiber Ronrische Geschichte, an dcr 
Universiidt zu Bonn gchalten. Von B. G. 
NIEBUHR. 3 vols. 8vo. Berlin, 1846. 

3. Lectures on the History of Rome, from the 
earliest Times to the Commencement of the 
First Punic War. By B. G. NIEBUHR. 
Edited by Dr. M. ISLER. Translated, 
with many additions, from MSS., by Dr. 
LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., Rector of 
the High School of Edinburgh. 8vo. 
London, 184S. 

4. B. G. Nielvhr s Lectures on Roman 
History, delivered at the University of 
Bonn. From the Edition by Dr. M. 
ISLER. Translated by HAVILLAND LE 
M. CHEPMELL, M.A., and FRANZ C. 



F. DEMMLER, Ph. D. Vol. I., 8vo. Lon 
don, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 1849. 

BARTHOLD GEORGE NIEBUHR has an un- 
doubted^claim to be considered the founder 
of a new dynasty of Roman historians. 
How was he peculiarly qualified to attain 
this high distinction ? And has he any title 
to be considered the founder of a truthful 
dynasty ? 

We shall confine ourselves in this Article 
to an answer to the first question, and this 
will require us to glance, very hastily and 
rapidly, at the leading events of his life, till 
he became publicly known as an historian. 

His noble-hearted and simple-minded 
father, Carsten Niebuhr, by birth a German, 
had by his integrity, and the energy of an 
indomitable will, risen in the service of 
Denmark from the education of a peasant to 
be numbered among the most famous of 
Eastern travellers. In the year 1778, with 
his wife, who also was of German extrac 
tion, an only daughter, then four years old, 
and Barthold his only son, then in his third 
year, Carsten Niebuhr left Copenhagen, 
where he had held nominal rank as an officer 
of engineers, for Meldorf, in the South Dit- 
marschen, where he was appointed district 
secretary. His native place was in Fries- 
land, from which Meldorf was not far dis 
tant, and with which he was now enabled to 
hold more frequent intercourse. For six 
teen years the young Niebuhr continued an 
almost uninterrupted residence in Meldorf. 
This is the principal town of a dreary, tree 
less, flat district, abounding in marshes, 
which had an injurious effect both on his 
own constitution and that of his mother. 
Indeed, his German biographer* remarks, 



* The sources of Niebuhr s biography used in thia 
brief notice are, 1. The work quoted above, (Lebens- 
naclirichten uber Barthold Georg Niebuhr,) being a 
History of his Life, in three volumes, containing a 
narrative interspersed at epochs with his letters. The 
materials were furnished principally by his intimate 
friends, Hensler, Brandis, Bauer, and the publisher 
Perthes. It was edited, we believe, by Madame 
Hensler, the daughter-in-law of his old friend Dr. 
Hensler of Kiel, sister of his first, and aunt of his 
second wife. It was published at Hamburgh, in 
1838. A translation of it, by George Valentine Fox. 
M. A., New College, Oxford, was announced in 
Tail s Mngazine, November 1844, and specimens 
which were tolerably accurate representations of the 
original given in that and several subsequent num 
bers. What has become of this work ? The whole 
of the original is deeply interesting, and to the British 
student would be highly instructive. 2. Reminis 
cences of an Intercourse with George Barthold 
Niebuhr, the Historian of Rome. By Francis Lieber. 
London, 1835. Lieber was a German, who having 
fought in the wars of Grecian independence, in 1821, 
1822, was obliged to return home, which he did by 
way of Italy. He reached Rome with difficulty. 
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that this was not the only circumstance in 
which he resembled her. He was like her 
in personal appearance, save that he wanted 
her brown eyes like her, he was passion 
ate, impetuous, but withal affectionate and 
tender-hearted. If we add a deficiency in 
physical courage to his father s incorruptible 
honesty in all matters, literary or otherwise, 
and also to his father s obstinacy or dogma 
tism, we get a tolerably correct outline of 
his moral conformation. For many of his 
peculiarities we can easily account. Alone 
with an only sister himself an only son 
having little intercourse with boys of his 
own age in a lonely country town in 
feeble health the cherished companion of 
a sickly mother, he could only have been 
saved from feebleness of character by his 
father s practical sense, and an intellect of 
uncommon vigour and promise, even in his 
earliest days. His home education and 
that was all he had for many years was j 
such as might have been expected from the 
habits of his father. That father had made 
himself, and he held it as a maxim that it 
was a preposterous absurdity to teach un 
willing pupils. In the teaching of languages 
he did not aim at grammatical indoctrina 
tion. He cared more that his son should 
take an interest in events than in the lan 
guage in which they were narrated. The 
following circumstances, besides, contributed 
to develop in the boy the rare powers of! 
imagination which his after-life unfolded. 
The traveller was wont to take upon his! 
knee his little boy, and narrate wonderful 
but true tales of the far lands of the east 
of sultans and caliphs, and the wild Arabs, 
to whom his heart clung in fond remem 
brance. Then, in his sixth year, Boie, 
brother-in-law of the poet Voss, himself a 
distinguished literary man, and as editor of 
the German Museum in communication 
with the literati both of the Continent and of j 
England, and moreover possessed of a rich j 
library, became domiciled at Meldorf, as i 
provincial governor, and was soon on the 
most intimate terms with the traveller and 
his family. Through him and his library, 
young Niebuhr came into contact with the j 
general world of literature. 



penniless, and in no becoming attire. Personally 
unknown to Niebuhr, who was then Prussian ambas 
sador at Rome, he sought, and gained his protection 
and assistance. He obtained more. He was taken 
for a short time into Niebuhr s family as tutor, and 
these Reminiscences are mainly a record of certain 
opinions and dicta of Niebuhr, uttered while Lieber 
lived with him. There is, besides, an outline of his 
career principally as a statesman, in a serial publica 
tion, entitled Prcussens Staatsmanner. Leipsic, 
1842. His life is the fourth in the series. 



The boy s aptitude for the acquirement 
of languages was marvellous. It was a 
matter of course that he spoke both Danish 
and German. His father had early con- 
ceived a strong desire to see him following 
in his footsteps as a traveller, and that 
under the auspices of our own East India 
Company. Hence he taught his son Eng 
lish with much assiduity. French too was 
not neglected, nor Arabic; but he failed in 
the latter, probably as his son himself hints,* 
from his having lost that ready use of the 
vocables, essential to a man who disdained 
grammatical instruction. This language 
Niebuhr afterwards acquired at Copen 
hagen. At the age of six he commenced 
the study of Greek ; at eight he mastered 
with ease any ordinary English book, and 
was in the habit of reading aloud to his 
father the English newspapers.f In his 
French studies, he was materially assisted 
by Boie s first wife, whose death in 1786, 
was his first grief. When it was thought 
proper for him to commence a more metho 
dical course of study, the services of one 
of the teachers in the grammar school of the 
place were employed. But the teacher s 
attainments were a source not of profit but 
of amusement to his pupil, who tormented 
him beyond measure, by feigning ignorance, 
and betraying him into ludicrous blunders. 
So Niebuhr was again, for a time, left to his 
own efforts and the aid of his father. 

He was roused to inquire into passing 
events by the Turkish war of 1788, which 
haunted his night and day dreams, and still 
more by the troubles in the Netherlands, 
that broke out under the Emperor Joseph. 
By this time Meldorf had acquired a certain 
degree of celebrity, and strangers came to 
visit the residence of the travelled Niebuhr, 
and the learned Boie, on whom the fame of 
his brother-in-law conferred additional dis 
tinction. Such visitors were struck with 
amazement when they found in a meagre 
boy of thirteen, not only a ready command 
of many languages, but a most copious fund 
of geographical, statistical, and historical 
details. Notwithstanding all this, he was 
preserved both in his youth and in his riper 
years from vanity and pride, by his con 
tempt of the superficial, his constant yearn 
ing after the real, the simple truthfulness of 
his nature, and his familiarity with the great 
intellects, both of his own and of ancient 
times. There is nothing like this for hum- 



* In a life of his father, from which Mrs. Austin 
drew her materials for the Traveller s Biography, pub 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know 
ledge. See p. 23 of the latter work. 

t Arnold s Life and Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 300. 
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bling the conceit which is wont to be engen 
dered by a shallow scholarship. 

But the boy must go to school ; and so, at 
Easter 1789, when twelve and a-half years 
of age, he is found prepared to enter the 
highest department (prima, the Germans 
call it) of the grammar school, taught by 
Jager, the rector, a scholar of considerable 
eminence. His school education here lasted 
only till August 1790, when Jager thinking 
it absurd to keep back a boy of Niebuhr s 
talents and attainments, recommended that 
he should leave school, and under his pri 
vate instructions a rare privilege prepare 
for the University. At this very time we 
have a symbol of a great portion of his after 
career, the union of active business with 
indefatigable study. His father writes to a 
friend, when referring to his functions as 
collector of the district duties, " Barthold 
has, in truth, been of valuable assistance to 
me in my duties as Collector." 

For four years Niebuhr s range of study 
must have been desultory enough. He was 
only one hour a day with Jiiger. and the 
work which he had to do for him can have 
occupied only a small portion of his time. 
He complains bitterly of this in after years ; 
but, in his case, as in that of many others 
who have made similar complaints, it may 
be doubted whether his wide range of read 
ing, which would have been incompatible 
with a regular range of study, was not after 
all the best preparation for his after career 
to say nothing of the restraints on severe 
and regular mental exercise, imposed by his 
feeble constitution in youth. 

Various events broke in upon the mono 
tony of his life from this period till he 
entered the University of Kiel, in 1794. 
About thirty-five years before, his father, 
then in pursuit of knowledge under diffi 
culties, had commenced the study of mathe 
matics at Hamburgh, under Biisch. This 
professor, in addition to his academical 
labours, now conducted in his own house a 
Commercial Academy, where the youths 
were trained in the modern languages, and 
in the departments of knowledge more 
directly bearing on mercantile and commer 
cial pursuits. Niebuhr the elder had con 
tinued on terms of intimate friendship with 
Biisch, and was anxious, for many reasons, 
to place his son under his care. But the 
experiment did not succeed. The youthful 
scholar was unfitted by disposition, habit, 
and inclination for the rattling, gay life, and 
the rude, noisy jocularity of his confreres, 
and so after a three months trial, he re 
turned home, at the harvest of 1792. 
Another, and more stirring event, which had 
great influence on his future destinies, as 



well as the current of his thoughts, was the 
breaking out of the French Revolution. 
Whether it was from a precocious profun 
dity of judgment, or derived from his father s 
contempt and hatred of the French, it is 
certain that the boy, so far from sharing in 
the enthusiasm with which so many of his 
seniors regarded the first glorious days of 
French freedom, foresaw and predicted the 
sea of blood in which that bright sun was to 
set. So alarmed was he by the progress 
of events, that a favourite project of his was 
to seek refuge from European troubles in 
America. It is interesting to notice how, in 
later years, his historical habits led him to 
look with distrust on a nation governed by 
merchants, and unadorned by associations 
with the mighty past.* So strong in him 
became the historic feeling. 

His father s views for him were bent on 
some career different from that of a literary 
life, but unsettled otherwise. All thoughts 
of travel as a permanent pursuit were ulti 
mately abandoned, from his own want of the 
necessary bodily vigour, and from his mo 
ther s infirm health. Diplomacy seemed a 
suitable occupation for him. And in the 
meantime, the father s fame and the son s 
promise were attracting notice elsewhere. 
Manuscripts, for collation, were sent to the 
young Niebuhr, from Copenhagen and Got- 
tingen. Heyne was anxious to superintend 
his studies, but first it was resolved that he 
should spend two years in the Danish Uni 
versity of Kiel. 

Here (1794-1796) he studied with his 
wonted enthusiasm, and felt none of the 
home-sickness which had driven him from 
Hamburgh. His course of study was, at 
first, the History of the Empire, Introduction 
to the Study of Civil Law, with Logic and 
Metaphysics, under Professors of great 
celebrity Hegewisch, Cramer, and Rein- 
hold. In his next course, he discontinued 
his attendance on Cramer, and studied, in 
addition to the remaining branches, Physics 
and Organic Chemistry under Eimbke. His 
aim was to combine Mental Philosophy with 
Physics, Mathematics, and Astronomy, not 
only for themselves, but as a means to his 
" darling pursuits, Ancient Literature and 
History." Here he contracted friendships 
with many men of eminence in their day, 
and became favourably known to individuals 
who were able to promote his interests. 
Through them, he attracted the notice of 
CountSchimmelmann, the Danish minister of 
Finance, whose private secretary he became 



* Compare Lebensnachrichtcn, vol. i. p. 31, with n 
most interesting letter in Liebcr, p. 36, &,c. 
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in March 1790. The bustle and gaiety of 
a minister s residence did not suit the habits 
of the studious Niebuhr ; he retired from 
this appointment in the course of the next 
year, and was nominated a supernumerary 
Secretary of the Royal Library of Copenha 
gen. On a visit to his maternal home, and 
also on his return, he did not neglect Kiel ; 
and then and there he was betrothed to his 
first wife Amalie Behrens, who was for 
years his constant, cherished, and invaluable 
companion. 

But first, that is in the commencement of 
1797, he must return to his duties at Copen 
hagen. And there his dream is to obtain an 
appointment in the University of Kiel, in 
order to be near his beloved home, and in 
the centre of his newly acquired friends, 
with his own Amalie. Hence he devoted 
himself with ardour to his philological stu 
dies, but always combined with history, 
waiting till an appointment should open up 
to him. 

Meanwhile it was deemed advisable that 
he should travel. And as Great Britain 
alone was, at the time, safe for such a pur 
pose, he sailed in the end of June, 1798, for 
London. Thence, after seeing a few of his 
father s old friends, acquired in his eastern 
travels, he betook himself to the University 
of Edinburgh, where he spent almost a year, 
varied, in the summer of 1799, by a few ex 
cursions to East-Lothian, Fife, Kinross, and 
Inverness-shire. It is curious to look back 
on his letters from Edinburgh, (Lebensnach- 
richten, vol. i. pp. 201-260) his notions of 
the literary condition and manners of the 
people, his opinions of his Professors Hope, 
Robison, Playfair, Pvutherfurd, Coventry. 
No one save, perhaps, Mr. Laing, the 
bookseller, and Professors Playfair and Co 
ventry was aware that there was a young 
lion in the midst of us. Thus, there is nar 
rated in his letters, an amusing incident 
which occurs in the course of a visit paid to 
East-Lothian. One of the lairds, little 
knowing that he had under his roof the 
future illustrator of Roman history, and, 
what is more to the purpose, as his lairdship 
might not have cared for that, a future 
minister of finance and ambassador, coolly 
walked him out of the house, as he expected 
that day a large dinner party. On Nie- 
buhr s return home by London, fie worked 
hard at a revisal of what he had learned of 
the sciences in Edinburgh, and it was not 
till April, 1800, that he repaired to Copen 
hagen, where he obtained from Government 
two inconsiderable appointments, connected 
with the Danish commercial interest. Im 
mediately thereafter he married his beloved 
Amalie, and was offered a professorship 



in Kiel, which, for various reasons, he re 
fused. 

Then, in 1801, came Nelson s bombard 
ment of Copenhagen, of which Niebuhr, in 
his letters, gives a lively account. (Le- 
bensnachrichten, vol. i. pp. 286-301.) 

He continued in the service of Denmark 
till 1806, his labour?, chiefly connected with 
finance, ever increasing. Yet he never let 
go his hold of antiquity. Thus, we find 
him, in a letter of December 1 803, writing in 
the following terms : 

"I am working at a Dissertation, as I before 
briefly wrote you. The subject is the nature of 
the Roman public lands, their apportionment, 
colonies, the Agrarian Law, &c. This is an in 
teresting subject, and I believe that I have made 
it more distinct than has hitherto been done. 
With studies like these I occupy myself, as if I 
were still at Kiel." Lebensnachriclilen, vol. i. 
p. 278. 

The sympathy of his wife was a great 
cordial and support to him in his multifarious 
labours as bank-director and trade-commis 
sioner. With her, at his leisure hours, he 
read everything new of interest. To her he 
communicated all his plans. She even car 
ried on the study of Greek, that she might 
the more fully share in his pursuits, till her 
feeble health forced her to abandon it. Not 
long before her death, in 1815, when he was 
passionately asking her if he could do any 
thing for her, she replied, " Yes ; finish 
yonr History whether I live or die." 
Lebensnachrichtcn, vol. ii. p. 114. 

Towards the close of 1805, tempting 
offers were made to him on the part of the 
Prussian Government, which, after great 
hesitation, he accepted, and that with the 
reluctant assent of his steady friend, Count 
Schimmelmann. Accordingly, in October 
1806, when thirty years of age, he became 
for evermore a German. But he came to the 
court of Berlin only to share its flight, after the 
battles of Jena and Auerstadt. Stettin, Dant- 
zig, Konigsberg, were the first hasty stages. 
He made a longer stay at Memel, where he 
cultivated Slavonic lore, in his own thorough 
fashion. In April 1807, we find Niebuhr 
employed in finance and the commissariat, 
under the administration of Count Harden- 
berg. Important events followed each other 
quickly the battle of Friedland the rapid 
approach of the French, and the peace of 
Tilsit. Wearied out and distracted by his 
wife s illness, which rendered these constant 
journeys both annoying and dangerous, 
Niebuhr had tendered his resignation to 
Count Hardenberg. But the minister, with 
tears in his eyes, besought him not to aban 
don the king at such a crisis, and he then 
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reluctantly consented to remain in office. 
He again" endeavoured to withdraw when 
Hardenberg was dismissed, in terms of the 
treaty of Tilsit, but yielded to the king s 
earnest entreaties. In consequence he re 
turned to Memel, where he learned of the | 
second assault of the English on Copenha- j 
gen, (1807, )and the seizure of the Danish fleet. 

Till 1810, he laboured most laboriously 
in the service of the Prussian Government, 
negotiating loans, acting as a privy coun 
cillor, a commissioner of the treasury, and 
undertaking financial duties, which must 
have overwhelmed him, had it not been for 
his elasticity under labour. But when in 1809 
he found plans meditated, which had the sanc 
tion of the king and the authority of Count 
Hardenberg, (again the real, though not the j 
ostensible prime minister,) but which ap- j 
peared to Niebuhr impracticable, dangerous, ! 
and oppressive, he requested permission to j 
retire. At the same time he applied for a pro- j 
fessorship in the University of Berlin, which j 
was on the eve of being opened for the first | 
time. Many efforts were made to retain 
his services. His name was placed on the 
list of the treasury commissioners, and pub 
licly announced, and Count Hardenberg 
came in person to present him, in the king s 
name, with the third class order of the Red 
Eagle. But he had before this received an 
honour which he valued more highly he j 
had been elected a member of the Berlin 
Academy of Science, (Akadamie der Wis- 
senschaften,) and proof against all solicita 
tions, he retired with the admiring regret of j 
the king and his minister, receiving at the | 
same time the appointment of Historiogra- j 
pher, in place of Miiller, the celebrated 
historian of Switzerland. 

His exultation on returning to uninter 
rupted study after an interval of fourteen j 
years, was unbounded. We find him on the j 
15th of July, busily preparing for the Aca- 1 
demy that they might find him no unwor 
thy brother a dissertation on the Amphic- j 
tyonic Council.* His position gave him a I 
right to lecture in any of the Universities of 
Prussia. Of this right, in co-operation with 
other members of the Academy, and at the 
earnest solicitation of the learned Spalding I 
and Vicolovius, he availed himself. In the 
beginning of November, 1810, he for the 
first time promulgated those views of Roman 
history which he afterwards unfolded, witli 
some modifications, in his published works. 
The first volume of his History appeared 
in 1811. 



* This, which is interesting as his first published 
production, will be found in vol.ii. of his Kleine hist. 
undpJiilol. Schriften,p. 158. 



Thus it was that Niebuhr commenced 
that course of which it has been well said,that 
" it may be safely affirmed that no man can 
be regarded as competent to discuss or inves 
tigate the early history of any nation, or to 
appreciate any question of literary criticism, 
who has not first acquired the habits which 
Niebuhr s History illustrates, and is so 
admirably adapted to form." 

It is now time to take up the question, how 
far Niebuhr s genius, acquirements, and 
moral condition, fitted him to be the trust 
worthy founder of a new school of his 
torians ? 

For this important service his early train 
ing, his natural gifts, and the course of his 
maturer life, pre-eminently qualified him. 
His father s attachment to his native Fries- 
land was strong. Together they often made 
journeys thither ; and with German simpli 
city, they kept up their connexion with 
peasant relations. Now the nature of the 
rights possessed by the freeholders of Fries- 
land w,as well suited to attract the attention 
of a thoughtful youth, one of whose favourite 
dreams \vas to colonise new lands, and to 
give new constitutions. The hereditary 
owners of the soil, the freeholders, constituted 
originally the legislative body, and had no 
superiors, in the feudal sense, but the State. 
In this we have the germ of Niebuhr s sub 
sequent notions regarding the Patricians 
the Burghers, the hereditary landholders of 
Rome who held of the State the Ager P.ub- 
Hcus. Again, as to the Ditmarsians, among 
whom his youth was spent, he was not loath 
to acknowledge his. great obligations to his 
intimacy with their habits. Thus we find 
him saying : 

" It is a very great mistake to consider the Ro 
mans as exclusively a warlike people. They 
were essentially farmers ; they loved farming, 
and their greatest men paid much attention to it. 
This circumstance must always be remembered 
in studying Roman History ; it alone explains a 
variety of phenomena in their political develop 
ment. My knowledge of country life and farm 
ing, as well as my acquaintance with the Ditmar 
sians, have greatly assisted me in my historical 
inquiries. Those Ditmarsians were a very pecu 
liar race as gallant lovers of liberty as ever 
existed." Lieber,p. 101. 

Then the habits of his quiet domestic life, 
without impairing the sense of the humour 
ous, in which he always found great enjoy 
ment good caricatures exciting in him side 
splitting laughter, (Lebensnachrichtcn, vol. i. 
p. 346,) saved him from plunging into the 
frivolities, or the more debasing pursuits of 
fashion and of pleasure. And, in this re 
spect, even in his early career, especially in 
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the house of Count Schimmelmann, his 
temptations were great. Niebuhr s home 
was ever associated with his books. His re 
laxation was study, and learning was his 
amusement when it was not his professed oc 
cupation. 

His memory was extraordinary. On one 
occasion Lieber (p. 94) expressed his asto 
nishment when he found that Niebuhr was as 
well acquainted with the bye-ways, remains 
of wells, paths over high ridges, and other 
minute details in the topography of Greece, 
as if he had been there. " Oh," said Nie 
buhr, " I never forget anything I once have 
seen, heard, or read." His biographer con 
firms this 

" His memory was so extraordinary, that he 
almost never forgot anything that he had read 
or heard; nnd it united a readiness in the most 
minute references, with the faculty of weighing 
and combining analogies #pparently remote. In 
order to put the extent of his memory to the 
proof, when he was in Copenhagen, his first wife 
and her sister amused themselves vyith taking up 
Gibbon, and questioning him, from the index, on 
the most unimportant particulars. They con 
tinued this for a considerable time till they were 
tired of it, and gave up the hope of finding a 
single instance of error, or in a single instance 
of convicting him of failing in a knowledge of 
the complete connexion between the subjects on 
which he was questioned. And all this examina 
tion was carried on while he was engaged in 
another employment some light piece of writ 
ing." Lebensnaclirichten, vol. i. p. 346. 

His knowledge of languages was most 
extensive. The elder Niebuhr in a letter to 
a friend, (Lelensnacliricliten, vol. i. p. 30,) 
mentions that his son, who was then at Me- 
mel, had learned seventeen European lan 
guages, besides Hebrew, Persian, and Ara 
bic. This is confirmed by Niebuhr s own 
statement. Lieber thus writes of him, while 
at Rome, in 1822 : 

"I (Lieber) had found a Russian grammar 
and some Russian books in his library, and asked 
him if he had ever studied that language ? He 
said, Oh yes, I would not leave the whole Sla 
vonic stock of languages untouched; and I wish 
ed to understand all the European languages at 
least. Every one may learn them ; it is easy 
enough after we once know three. I now un 
derstand all the languages of Europe pretty 
well, not excepting my own German, only those 
Slavonic idioms excepted. I have not reud much 

in them ; only I know them. Do 

you speak most of the languages you know 1^1 
asked, Yes, nearly all, he replied, except the 
Slavonic idioms, as I told you. " Lieber, p. "76. 

His was not mere amateur scholarship. 
This superficialism to which he was much 
exposed by the liberty of study in which he 



roamed in his early years, was prevented by 
his retentive memory, his intercourse with 
great scholars, his habit of investigating the 
depths of every subject before him, his in 
nate love of the real, and his laborious habits. 
He never ceased to be a scholar, even when 
he was busiest as a statesman. That he is 
entitled to the very highest rank as a Phi- 
lologer, is abundantly proved by his writings 
in the liheinisch Museum, a publication 
which, with the aid of Professor Brandis, he 
conducted at Bonn, after his return from 
Rome, 1823. To many of them the Eng 
lish reader has access, in translations which 
appeared in the Classical Journal and the 
Philological Museum. Of course his scholar 
ship was both deepened and extended as he 
advanced in years. But the highest expect 
ations must have been early formed of him, 
when the collation of manuscripts was in 
trusted to him at the early age of seventeen. 
And what use he made of his habits, thus 
acquired, may be known from the fact, that 
to him we are indebted for the discovery (at 
Verona, when he was on his road, as Prus 
sian Ambassador, to Rome, in 1816) of the 
remains of the Roman Jurist, Caius, and at 
Rome of less important portions of the writ 
ings of Cicero and of Livy. Above all 
his most material service to scholarship, 
apart from his Histories he not only edited 
the first volume of the new edition of the 
Byzantine Historians, but it was at his sug 
gestion that this stupendous work was un 
dertaken by the Berlin Academy. It is a 
rare distinction, that on the title-page of each 
volume of such a work such a body of lite 
rati should have pride in inscribing, as its 
best recommendation and introduction, 

CONSILIO B. G. NIEBUHR, C. F. 

But he was not a mere philologer, he 
revelled in the spirit as well as the form of 
languages, and brought their essence to bear 
on his theme. Thus, he was deeply im 
bued with a love of Shakspeare. His 
friend Boie tells an interesting incident of 
his reading to the parents of Niebuhr Shak- 
speare s play of Macbeth, without thinking 
of the boy who was present, then not seven 
years of age, till he observed what an effect 
it had upon him. Boie then took the trouble 
of explaining the drama to him, and seem 
ingly with some difficulty convinced him 
that the witches were only the creatures of 
the poet s fancy. To his great astonishment, 
the father produced to him some time after 
wards an accurate account of all the essen 
tial circumstances of the play, written by 
the child on seven sheets of paper. Nie 
buhr wept when his father asked to see what 
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he was doing, through fear that he had not 
done it right. See how the impressio 
abides with him to the close of life. Forty 
five years afterwards he commences a lee 
ture thus : 

" Shakspeare has connected awful phenomen 
of nature with the occurrences in the moral world 
as Thucydides connects the physical phenomen; 
of the Peloponnesian War with the moral condi 
tion of the people. During the second Puni( 
War the earth was shaken by extraordinary con 
vulsions and fermentations which were going on 
in its bowels ; and Pliny says that in one yea 
fifty-seven earthquakes were reported at Rome 
a greater number than has ever been observec 
before in so short a period." Sclimilz s Edilior 
(f Lectures, vol. i. p. 185. 

The range of his education enabled him 
to combine and compare matters bearing in 
timately on the physical facts of history 
and, in estimating the truth of many state 
ments made by the early historians, it is 
desirable, indeed it is sometimes necessary, 
to know something of the sciences that are 
founded upon observation. We have not 
space for the lengthened illustrations which 
this subject would require. We would 
merely remind the readers of Niebuhr of 
his remarks on the Cyclopian cities, the 
draining of the Vallis Albana, and other 
similar passages. 

It adds no small weight to the proofs of 
his qualifications, that he seems early to have 
cherished the idea of history and that Ro 
man history as his proper vocation. Thus 
he writes home from Kiel on the 2d August 
1794 (when discussing his philosophical 
studies) ; 

" But my vocation is history , and philosophy, 
when once acquired, I will perhaps make to act 
as her handmaiden." Lcbensnachriclilen, vol. i. 
p. 51. 

To these philosophical studies he had de 
voted himself with much assiduity at the 
bidding of Dr. Ilensler, whom at his first 
introduction, he had startled with the germ 
of those ideas which afterwards found a place 
in his history. Thus he writes home from 
Kiel on the llth May 1794: 

" My ideas on the origin of the Greek races, 
the history of the extension of the Greek cities, 
and especially my ideas on the oldest movement 
made by the nations from west to east, are new 
to him, and probable. He advised me to bring them 
into as distinct a form as possible. But he will, at 
first, permit me to engage almost in no other study 
than philosophy; the other I must give up, or at 
least devote but little time to it." Ibid., p. 40. 

Niebuhr repeatedly returns to the same 
subject in his letters from Kiel. To have 



I the qualifications of a statesman, according 
to the notions of Bolingbroke, is one of his 
aims and this to please his father, who, at 
first, could not bear the notion of his betak 
ing himself to a literary life. But there is 
a strong undercurrent of historical lore run 
ning through all his thoughts and pursuits. 
It has often been remarked, and it deserves 
notice here, that to a cherished profession, 
or to a favourite pursuit, all our associations 
are directed, whatever may be our present 
employment. As the geologist sees in rocks 
principally lessons or illustrations of a for 
mer world, and the agriculturist looks on 
them mainly as the enemy of the plough 
and the waving crop, and the lover of the 
picturesque views them as the crowning 
glories of the wild and the sublime, or as 
Brindley looked on rivers only as feeders for 
canals so does each man, whose mind is 
intent on one object, assimilate, to use a 
physiological term, all his mental nourish 
ment, so as to become part and parcel of his 
leading idea and pursuit. Hence Niebuhr, 
in Meldorf, Kiel, England, Copenhagen, 
Berlin, wherever he was, however engaged, 
in study or in flight, or in active financial 
labour, assimilated all to history : not, per 
haps, at first distinctly ; for we find this in 
Lieber (p. 65) : 

" My early residence in England gave me one 
important key to Roman history. It is necessary 
to know civil life by personal observation, in order 
to understand such states as those of antiquity. 
I never could have understood a number of things 
in the history of Rome without having observed 
England. Not that the idea of writing the history 
of Rome was then clear with me ; but when, at a 
later period, this idea became more and more dis 
tinct in my mind, all the observation and experi 
ence I had gained in England came to my aid, 
and the resolution was taken." 

Like all great students he meditated more 
than he performed. As he trusted much to 

is stupendous memory he seldom finished 
any outline on paper. He conceived first, 
and then, with the whole subject in his head, 
embodied the results in writing. But there 
were found in his writings notes of what he 
ntended to do in various departments in 
politics, statistics, finance, history, and juris- 
jrudence. It is interesting to notice in some 
)f them the germs of his after-productions. 
Thus there was found, after his death among 
lis papers, a note, which his biographer 
refers to the year 1802 or 1803, while he 

as in Copenhagen : 

" Works which I have to complete: 1. The 
dissertation on the Roman Demesne Lands. 2. 
translation of extracts (auszugliche Uber- 
cizuiig ) from El Wukidi. 3. History of Mace- 
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donia. 4. Exhibition of the Roman Constitution . 
in its different epochs. 5. History of the decline I 
of the Achaean League, of the Social War, of 
the Civil War of Mafi us and Sylla. 6. Of the 
Constitution of the Greek States. 7. Of the 
Reign of the Caliphs." Lebensnachrich en, vol. 
i. p. 348. 

Though he joyfully agreed to lecture at 
the opening of the university of Berlin, it 
was not till the September of that year that 
he had fixed upon his subject, and the course 
was to commence on the 1st of November. 
When he did begin, he threw himself on his 
subject with his whole soul, with the impe 
tuous delight of a mind like his when it has 
at last found freedom to pour out the collect 
ed store of years, gathered from all sources 
of learning, and from the acutest observations 
of living, real men. 

The political life of Niebuhr, the experi 
ence which he had had of finance, of trou 
blous times, of arms and of revolutions, the 
references which he was called upon to make 
to the various interests of his country, and 
of its connexions with other nations, his 
varied experience in delicate negotiations, 
combined with an incredible quickness of 
judgment, keen powers of observation, and 
great comprehensiveness of grasp, caused 
the past, when once fabricated and pieced 
together by him from fragments, to other 
eyes disjointed and valueless, to start up, like 
a living thing, full of lineament, distinct, 
real. Hear himself on this qualification : 

" The great misfortune has been that, with one 
or two exceptions, those who have written on 
Roman history either had not the stuff for it, or 
they were no statesmen. Yet no one can write 
a history of this people without being a states 
man, and a practical one too. * * * No 
wonder that so little has been done in Roman 
history ; for a Roman historian ought to be a sound 
and well read philosopher and a practical states 
man." I [Lieber] asked whether some periods 
of Roman history did not require also military 
knowledge ? M. Niebuhr answered : " Roman 
history can be understood by a statesman who is 
not a general, but not by a general who is no 
statesman ; for it is the growth of the law which 
constitutes the essential part of Roman history. 
Military knowledge, in a considerable degree, is 
always necessary, I admit ; but then this may 
be obtained without one s being necessarily a 
soldier." Lieber, p. 67. 

No less an authority than Dr. Arnold thus 
writes of the political knowledge of Nie 
buhr: 

"In all such questions he is to me the greatest 
of all authorities, because, together with an ability 
equal to the highest, he had a universal know 
ledge of political history, far more profound than 
was ever possessed by any other man." Arnold s 
Life and Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 192. 



Niebuhr s political notions were of a mixed 
nature. He had a strong bias to freedom, 
but not to a freedom of form. His love of 
the real, his experience of the horrors of the 
French Revolution, his observation of the 
manly inhabitants of the Ditmarschen, his 
admiration of England, all combined to make 
him recognise in the old Roman struggle for 
plebeian independence, where men of law- 
honouring, upright minds, strove strenu 
ously, and triumphantly, for self-government 
and the evolving of rights already possessed, 
the model of all attempts at rational and 
genuine freedom.* Thus he says : 

"In most of the late attempts at establishing 
free institutions, nations have committed the 
great mistake of seeking liberty in the legislative 
branch only, or mainly ; but liberty depends at 
least as much upon the administrative branch as 
upon any other. The English are the only 
modern European nation who have acted 
differently; and the freedom of North America 
rests upon this great gift from Old England, 
even more than on the representative form of 
her government, or on anything else." Lieber, 
p. 63. 

This is the key to Niebuhr s opinions on 
ancient and modern governments his con 
tempt for mere forms of freedom, and his 
approval of self-control and self-develop 
ment in various parts of a constitution. In 
deed, his views in this respect made him 
take up an isolated position from both 
court and reformers. He disliked the bu 
reaucracy of the former, and he feared the 
theorizing, rashness, and unreal visions of 
the other. 

The last point which we have room to 
notice is the independence of thought genc- 



* He was for some time political or finance tutor to 
the then Crown Prince, now the King of Prussia. 
How far may the sentiments of the mob-hating, 
rational-freedom-loving, form-despising Niebuhr have 
acted upon his pupil ? It may be interesting at this 
time to select one from many passages in Niebuhr s 
letters regarding the future Emperor of Germany. 
The extract is from a letter to his friend Madame 
Hensler, dated Berlin, 17th December, 1814: "I have 
several times before this intended to sit down for the 
purpose of telling you the pleasure afforded me by the 
hours spent with the Crown Pnnce, but I have been 
hindered by interruption or by work. I am glad when 
the day comes on which to go to him. He is atten 
tive, inquisitive, full of interest and all the princely 
gifts, with which nature has so richly endowed him, 
unfold themselves in these hours before me. Our 
work often takes a turn to conversation, but never to 
gossip, and there is no loss in consequence. His 
playful manner presents no hindrance to deep inte 
rest, and his heart is stirred as profoundly as his imagi 
nation flies with light wing. He seeks conviction and 
correction without in any way surrendering to mere 
authority. I have never seen a finer nature in a 
young man." Lebcnsnachrichten, vol. ii. p. 127. 
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rated by his home education and solitary 
musings be it remembered, that the only 
classical training which he had in a dis 
ciplined, orderly way, was for about a year 
and a half at Meldorf combined with the 
check upon his exercise by his intimacy and 
correspondence with learned men of all 
countries ; as in earlier days, with Voss and 
Klopstock ; thereafter with Jacobi, Schlosser, 
Stolberg, Valkenaer; then in a literary 
club at Berlin, with Spalding, Buttmann, 
Heinclorf, Schleiermacher ; not to mention 
Bockh, Savigny, and the whole host of the 
literatissimi of Germany, irresistibly at 
tracted by the new views of the ex-financier 
and statesman, who had negotiated treaties 
of great national importance, and yet was 
most ambitious to be known as a simple 
man of letters whose cherished patent of 
nobility was the recognition of his claim as 
the upholder of historic truth.* 

As we are anxious to glance at the works 
whose names are prefixed to this Article, 
we have no space to dwell on the claims of 
Niebuhr to occupy the rank of the restorer 
of the truth of Roman history, either in its 
early periods or in its constitutional de 
velopment. We may return to this sub 
ject, and show wherein consists the peculi 
arity of his views, chiefly with the view of 
examining how far subsequent research, 
conducted after his own fashion, has served 
to confirm or to reverse his decisions. One 
remark, in the meantime, we may be per 
mitted to make. It is a common rule to 
judge of a man s skill, in matters which we 
do not know, from his power or discrimi 
nation in those with which we are acquaint 
ed. In the early history of Rome, an 
ordinary reader might be puzzled to decide 
on Niebuhr s success. But in the third 
volume of his History, he reaches a period 
where every scholar of tolerable acquire- 



* " I [Niebuhr] have been asked whether I wish 
for a title of nobility ? I never could bring myself to 
accept of such an ofifer. I should feel as if I were 
insulting the memory of my father, whom I am far 
from resembling." Lieber, p. 135. His father had 
refused a title of nobility from the Danish Government. 
When asked by a relation if he had caused himself to 
be ennobled ? " No," replied he ; " I would not offer 
my family such an affront." P. 32 of Mrs. Austin s 
Life of Carsten Niebuhr. Compare with this the 
following passage in the Historian s Preface to his 
first volume : " The further continuation down to the 
term I have now set before me, I may, if it please 
God, and his blessing abide with me, confidently pro 
mise, although the progress may be but slow. It is the 
work of my life ; which is to preserve me a name not 
unworthy of my father s. I will not lazily abandon 
it." English Translation, p. xii. He accepted, 
however, the third class order of the Red Eagle nnd 
the first class of the Austrian Knighthood of Leopold 
both being bestowed on him for his sen-ices at 
Rome. 



ments may judge for himself. And we 
think that it will be admitted by all compe 
tent judges, that it is impossible to read this 
portion of the History without feeling that 
Niebuhr is depicting real men and real 
events unostentatiously grouping and paint 
ing marches and battles, as if he had been 
an eye-witness and realizing to our ima 
gination scenery with which he had become 
personally familiar, as, to be sure, he had. 
We may quote the opinion of Arnold on this 
point. 

; It is since I saw you that I have been 
devouring with the most intense admiration the 
third volume of Niebuhr. The clearness and 
comprehensiveness of all his military details 
is a new feature in that wonderful mind, and 
j how inimitably beautiful is that brief account 
of Terni." Life and Correspondence, vol. ii., 
p. 371. 

Yet it cannot be denied that, especially 
I in the earlier portion of the History, we have 
mainly dissertation instead of narrative. 
While the purely historical portion will 
always command attention, from his ad. 
mirable power of weighty unadorned nar 
rative weighty from the feeling that what 
is told is not only true, but the matured 
1 conviction of a truthful genius we must 
confess that we entertain a suspicion that the 
earlier portions will be reserved for the 
scholar to study a quarry from which 
others, such as Arnold, will dig the ma 
terials wherewith to rear less complicated 
structures. 

It is fortunate, in these circumstances, 
that Niebuhr s Lectures do not labour 
under this disadvantage. Their literary 
history is, briefly, as follows : 

When Niebuhr, in 1823, returned from 
his Roman embassy, he found, after a short 
visit to Berlin, that a permanent resi 
dence there would be, for political reasons, 
an unpleasant one. He retired to Bonn, 
where he continued till his death in January, 
1331, with an interval of some six 
months, spent in Berlin in 1823, at the de 
sire of the king Himself. Being a " Free 
Associate" of the recently-erected univer 
sity of Bonn, he commenced, in the summer 
session of 1825, to lecture on Greek 
history. Thereafter, till his death, with the 
exception of the time during which he was 
at Berlin, he discoursed regularly on various 
subjects, devoting the fees derived from the 
lectures to the maintenance of poor students, 
and the institution of university prizes. On 
Roman history he delivered two memorable 
courses: the one, in the winter of 182G 7, 
embraced a philological inquiry into the 
sources of Roman history, and carried down 
the course till the time of Sylla ; the other 
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occupied the winter and summer sessions of 
1828-9, and extended over the whole period 
of Roman history, down to the fall of the 
Western Empire. Dr. Leonhard Schmitz 
had been a student of Niebuhr s during the 
last course. He had an intense admiration 
of the great historian ; and having become 
a resident in London, he had, in co-operation 
with Dr. William Smith, the editor of two 
Dictionaries illustrative of ancient literature, 
which mark an era in the scholarship of this 
country, translated the third volume of the 
history. He was struck with the thought 
that Niebuhr s views were much more likely 
to become familiarly known through his 
Lectures than his history, and he suggested 
the idea to his family in Germany ; but as 
Niebuhrdid not write out his Lectures, their 
publication could only be effected from notes 
taken by the students. The friends of 
Niebuhr were afraid of sacrificing the great 
master s fame, and refused to stir in the 
matter. Fortunately for the world, Dr. 
Schmitz took heart of grace, and collected 
in Germany, for collation, and to ensure 
completeness, a number of notes of the last 
course of lectures. In 1844, England gave 
the learned world the first view of the 
German Niebuhr as a lecturer on history. 
A wretched translation of the work into 
German alarmed and roused the friends of 
Niebuhr, and they had recourse to the same 
plan as that first adopted by Schmitz the 
collection of notes. The first volume ap 
peared in 1846; but it is to be distinctly 
noted, that, with the exception of a portion, 
the German publication broke ground at a 
period different from that opened up by Dr. 
Schmitz. He had justly deemed that the 
English public would be most interested 
in those views of Niebuhr which the history 
had not embraced, and, accordingly, he gave 
only the Introductory Lectures on the 
sources of Roman history, and the later 
period of the history itself, from the First 
Punic War. Thus "England had, 1. 
Niebuhr s views of the sources of Roman 
history in the Lectures; 2. his History ex 
tended in three volumes to the First Punic 
War ; 3. his views of the history from the 
First Punic War to the time of Constantine, 
were given in the remaining part of the 
Lectures. Matters might have rested here, 
but the German editor commenced regularly 
from the beginning ; and as many readers 
might desire to have Niebuhr s views com 
pleted in the form of Lectures, Dr. Schmitz 
translated that portion of the German work 
which he had previously left untouched ; 
and, besides, as we have ascertained from 
examination, he has added many important 
passages from the fuller manuscripts in his 
hands. Any one who is acquainted with 



the method in which students take notes, 
will understand how much one set may 
differ from another ; and these differences 
were heightened, in the case of Niebuhr, 
from the peculiar qualities and character 
istics of the man. With his high-pitched 
to speak profanely, his squeaking voice his 
small person,* and also with his enthusiastic, 
impetuous temperament, and his inexhausti 
ble store of illustration his perfect com 
mand of his subject and his consciousness of 
power, he poured forth such a torrent of 
narrative, comment, disquisition, personal 
anecdote, description, eulogyf vituperation, 
(for he was too often in extremes, his dra 
matis persona being devils or angels) that 
he quite took the breath from the wondering 
Teutons. But what one set of notes lacked 
another supplied, and by full collaboration, 
a remarkably accurate report was supplied. 
Our confidence is confirmed by the follow 
ing circumstance. Dr. Schmitz s publica 
tion, and that of Germany, so far as the 
Introductory Lectures are concerned, were 
derived from totally different sources. In 
deed, in the portion of the Lectures first 
published in Germany, and re-produced by 
Dr. Schmitz, it is evident that the book, as 
we have it, is not a mere translation of the 
German, but partly derived from it, and 
partly from another set of notes altogether. 
And yet the agreement between them, in the 
main, places the faithfulness of the reporters 
beyond all question. In this we, in England, 
have the advantage. Wherever there was 
matter in the German notes, not to be found 
in those in this country, the deficiency could 
be easily supplied, by translating the addi 
tional matter. But wherever the German 
notes are deficient the case is altered. The 
German edition is bound to give not only 
what Niebuhr said, but how he said it; and 
to translate from English into the Niebuhrian 
dialect, would both be impossible, and, if 
possible, too dishonest to be thought of for 
a moment by his friends. f The three 
volumes containing the Lectures, thus 
partly originating with, and partly enlarged 
by Dr. Schmitz, are in a high degree re- 



* A lively Picture of Niebuhr is given by Dr. Ar 
nold Life and Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 388. 

t All Niebuhi j s Lectures are, we are glad to learn, 
in the course of publication. Two volumes of Lec 
tures on Ancient History, and on the history of" The 
Last Forty Years," referring to the French Revolu 
tion have already appeared in Germany. His family 
have with great good taste, and a proper regard to 
their father s fame, committed the translation, as a 
sacred charge, to Dr. Sehmitz. This we learn from 
a notice at the end of the Vortrage, &c., vol. i., by 
the editor, Dr. Isler. 

By the way, no notice whatever is taken of Dr. 
Schmitz s services in the new translation. Is this usual 
with literary men ? 
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freshing, interesting, and impulsive to the 
highest methods of historical investigation 
and pursuit. They place the lecturer, with 
all his powers and peculiarities, vividly 
before us. The style is clear, unaffected, 
and uninvolved. From Dr. Schinitz s re 
markable command of our language and its 
idioms, from his scholarship and his intimate 
acquaintance with the subject, as evinced 
by his own History of Rome, he has been 
enabled to confer a signal service on the 
scholars of this country. He has done 
more. He it was who gave the Germans 
themselves the means of stamping peren 
nially on their University history the very 
form and pressure of one of the largest 
minds that ever graced their annals. 

We were therefore somewhat surprised 
when we saw a new translation announced. 
Not only had Dr. Schmitz earned the grati 
tude of the reading public not only were 
his labours completely satisfactory, but it 
was evident that a new translation must be 
defective, for any new doers were precluded 
by the law of copyright from availing them 
selves of Dr. Schmitz s additional matter. 
And this is often the most interesting of the 
whole. Most of the students laid down the 
pen when Niebuhr digressed, as they 
thought, into literary gossip ; the wiser por 
tion perceived its value, and followed him 
through all his reminiscences. These hints 
these disjecta membra arc generally the 
most characteristic portions of the discourses 
in which they occur. But now that the 
new translation has actually reached us, we 
judge it to be doubly fortunate that we had 
Dr. Schmilz s first, as the chances are tha 
with this alone in our hands we should have 
pronounced Niebuhr, when uttering viv 
voce his historic responses, to be infectec 
with not only the dogmatism, but with th&lt; 
obscurity of the ancient oracles. Or, i 
might be true of Niebuhr, as of anothe 
great man, 

"He wrote like an angel, but talk d like poo 
Poll." 

We may amuse our readers and our 
selves with a few specimens of the ne\ 
translation. 

" His [Beaufort s] literary and personal imper 
fections caused him to root up the tares wi:h th 
icheat."P. 3. 

Original (p. 3) : Das Kind mit dem Bad 
auszuschutten a highly humourous idiom 
literally, " to empty out the child with th 
bath." Dr. Schmitz translates it, " to re 
ject the wheat with the chaff." His follow 
ers seem to have thought it enough to use 



he same words, no matter in what order. 
How would they relish, Das Bad rnit dem 
Kinde auszusehutteu ? 

" Some verses in it are taken from Claudius 
Sacerdos, who is still lying in manuscript in 
Vienna" (!) P. 25. 

" Whenever Gaius stands upon his own legs, he 
ins no substantiated historical statements." 
P. 35. 

"Wherefore at that time already" (schon). 
P. 321. 

So passim in the use of schon, the force 
of which answering to the Latin jam tune, is 
best rendered in English by such expres- 
ions as " even as early as this." 

"A fabulist is always an unlearned man, and 
ven a learned one would have made here some 
mistake." P. 327. 

What, a learned fabulist, when a fabulist 
s always unlearned ! Our friends must 
have studied in the land of bulls. Are they 
accurate interpreters ? Then, Shades of 
Esop, Phaedrus, Fontaine, Gay, Grimm, 
avenge yourselves alone on Niebuhr." 
Yet, no; for what Niebuhr (p. 330) really 
says is, that a falsifier of history " is always 
deficient in erudition ; and even a learned 
man would have blundered here." Schmilz s 
Translation, p. 278. 

In short, if our readers wish to enjoy 
Niebuhr in broken English, they have a rich 
treat in this volume. But we cannot pro 
mise them much edification. There are 
manifest traces of carelessness even in ren 
dering their author in their own way. We 
shall give one instance. 

" Afterwards we once find these military tri 
bunes instead of the consuls, and Diony.sius on 
that occasion says it was determined to satisfy 
the plebeians, by appointing military tribunes, 
three of whom were to be patricians, and three 
plebeians. Bui there were only three, and one of 
them was a plebeian." Schmitz s Translation, 
ibid. 

On this last clause, which is in the origi 
nal, depends wholly a charge of inaccuracy 
made by Niebuhr against Livy ; but it is 
omitted in the new translation, and the whole 
passage is thereby rendered unintelligible. 

As the translators evidently do not under 
stand Niebuhr s peculiar views, they conse 
quently cannot reproduce them. Thus, 
there is a well-known distinction between 
the connubium, the full legal marriage of 
Roman citizens, and other marriages, which, 
according to law, did not confer the full le 
gal privileges and consequences of the con- 
nubium. It was by the Lex Canuleia that 
this connubium was permitted between the 
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patricians and the plebeians, though Nie 
buhr argues that marriages between indivi 
duals of the two orders must have been quite 
common before that time. Whenever he | 
speaks of the marriage sanctioned by law, 
he terms it connubium ; other forms he calls 
by the German name, Ehe. Throughout 
the whole account of the Lex Canuleia, the 
new translators (p. 326) do not give a hint 
of any such distinction. They speak of 
" the repeal of the prohibition of intermar 
riage between patricians and plebeians" as 
being " a remarkable change" and state, 
moreover, that this prohibition was "sanc 



"Our translation is a faithful version of the 
authorized German edition, having, like the ori- 
gM&gt; for its sole ob J e *&gt;* 



lions, not originating with him, would be likely 
soon to lose their value." 

We had another motive : We feared that 
our ingenuous youth might be deterred by 
the uncouth horrors of the interpreters from 
benefiting by discourses possessed of a rare 
and rich union of qualities being profound, 
simple, quaint, original, unaffected, suggest 
ive, and stimulative. 



By BAPTIST WEIOTHESLKY NOEL, 
Pp. 631. London, 1848. 



tioned by usa.ge ; and yet immediately 
low, " mixed marriages from both orders [?] 
must surely have been common at all times."" \ 
Poor Niebuhr ! 

From apparent innocence of anything be- A RT . IV. Essay on the Union of Church and 
yond a mere acquaintance with the elements State, 
of Roman literature, these translators make j M.A. 
singularly absurd errors, that are ludicrous 
in those who volunteer to be the interpreters No person of reflecting mind will deny that 
of such a gigantic scholar as Niebuhr. j the astonishing revolutions of the past year 

Thus Niebuhr refers on one occasion (p. must have materially affected all the old re- 
34, Vortrage) to the scholiast zum Ibis (on lations between Church and State. The 
the Ibis.) The translators are evidently whole fabric of society has been shaken to 
unaware of Ovid s Satire of that name, (Ibis its centre, and whatever maybe the final 
or in Ibin,) and suppose Ibis to be the name j result, it is very obvious that the former con- 
of an Author; hence they say, (p. 35,) | nexion between the spiritual and secular 



The scholiast on Ibis !" 

"Vopiseus mentions that they [the Annales 



Pontificum] had been kept ab excessu Romuli, 
beginning therefore wich Numa; but this is only 
the opinion of an illiterate man." P. G. 



kingdoms, if not destined to be dissolved, 
must, in order to meet the altered exigencies 
and advancing demands of the age, undergo 



some important modifications. Great differ 
ence of opinion, no doubt, still exists among 
good men of various parties, on the general 

Why, Vopiseus is one of the authors of j question of religious establishments; but 
the Histories. Augusta, and the passage refer- j while some are swayed by the love, and oth- 
red to by Niebuhr (which has post excessum, j ers deterred by the dread of change, while 
and not ab excessu*) will be found at the one party may be cleaving with pertinacious 
commencement of his life of the Emperor attachment to ancient institutions, and an- 



Tacitus. Niebuhr (p. 6) says that he was 
ungelehrt but this does not import illiterate ; 
all the force of it is " deficient in erudition." 
But more than enough of this : We should 
probably have allowed this curious produc 
tion to die a natural death, had we not been 
provoked by a disingenuous mis-statement 
and insinuation in the prospectus, which we 
are grieved to see issuing from the house of 
a respectable publisher. It is this : 



* This is no fault of the Translator?, as the German 
original bears them out, saving so far as they were 
bound to trace their authorities, and unostentatiously 
correct, wherever correction was needed. This pas 
sage is one of the few that do not occur in Dr. 
Schmitz s edition. And this reminds us, that one good 
fruit may be produced by this translation. We ven 
ture to suggest a new edition of the Lectures from 
Dr. Schmitz, embodying, in a consecutive and complete 
form, both the notes in the names of the German edi 
tor and those in his own. 



other may be driven into the attitude of open 
warfare against them, there is, we firmly 
believe, another and a growing party, who, 
averse to join either with the bigot or the le 
veller, feel persuaded that the time has come 
when the union of Church and State, as it 
now exists, whether at home or abroad, can 
not and ought not to stand much longer. 

In our own country, we are satisfied, that 
so far as true Christians of all parties are 
concerned, the question is gradually nar 
rowing itself within very small compass. 
From the extremes into which partisans 
were betrayed in the heat of controversy, 
they have been approximating each other 
more nearly than they themselves imagine. 
On the one hand, many of the zealous, but 
candid and conscientious advocates of Vo 
luntaryism, while they may still condemn 
the union of Church and State, and may be 
even more than ever opposed to compulsory 
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endowments, are ready to acknowledge that 
in looking too much at Government as 
"the creature of man," they may have 
overlooked it as " the ordinance of God," 
and may have been tempted to forget, 
though they never meant to abandon, the 
principle of national responsibility ; and that 
now, waiving the question of endowments, 
they agree with us in holding that Christian 
men, in their civil and social as well as per 
sonal capacities, are bound to regulate them 
selves by the Divine will, and act in sub 
serviency to the glory of Christ, the King of 
Zion. On the other hand, the most ardent 
and able defenders of endowments have not 
only been obliged practically to renounce 
them, but have been insensibly led, from 
their new position, to take a calmer survey 
of the advantages and disadvantages of that 
system for which they once contended as 
pro arts etfocis. Without dropping a single 
principle for which they did battle within 
the pale of the National Church, they are not 
disposed to take such high ground in main 
taining the duty, the desirableness, or the 
necessity of having at all times an establish 
ment. They are, in short, more anxious to 
secure national religion than to set up na 
tional Churches ; more solicitous that our 
rulers should act in accordance with the 
laws of Scripture than to become themselves 
stipendiaries of the State. Nor are these 
mere vague ambiguous sayings, leaving the 
parties really as distinct from each other as 
before ; they are, we solemnly believe, the 
utterances of Christian minds, touched with 
" the same spirit of faith," and " walking by 
the same rule," because they " mind the 
same thing." 

We may safely advance a step farther, 
and assert that, in Scotland at least, their 
late struggle for indepondence, and their 
experience of State patronage, have opened 
the eyes of many of the friends of Establish 
ments to the peculiar perils attending that 
connexion, and to the inefficiency of the most 
stringent legal securities for the conservation 
of the spiritual liberties of the Church, when 
these securities have been rather concessions 
wrung from the reluctant hands of despotism 
than cordial recognitions of spiritual inde 
pendence. And indeed, without at all con 
demning the policy of our fathers in solicit 
ing the sanction of the State to their stand 
ards of belief and forms of discipline policy 
which was dictated by their peculiar situa 
tion, placed as they were between the ma 
chinations of priestcraft and the usurpations 
of monarchy, \ve may be allowed to ques 
tion its general wisdom, and the propriety ot 
its application to every period of the Church. 
In the event of any future negotiation with 

TOL. x. 13 



the State, were such a thing at all likely, the 
ancient guarantees would no longer be ac 
cepted as sufficient. Besides, it would not 
be difficult to show that the formal sanction 
by the State of the profession made by the 
Church, is inconsistent with the proper idea 
of an alliance between Church and State. 
In entering into an alliance with any foreign 
power, Great Britain would surely hold it 
foul scorn to ask her ally to sanction her 
laws. It is enough that the allied States 
acknowledge each other s independence. 
Our fathers, no doubt, meant nothing more 
than this ; but they calculated too much on 
the good faith of men in power ; and, with 
all their logical acumen in defining the 
respective spheres of authority, they seem 
never to have anticipated that the magistrate, 
being in his own province supreme, if called 
upon to give his official impress to the deeds 
of the Church, would naturally step from 
the position of the ally into that of the 
sovereign, and, in the act of sanctioning her 
laws, would regard himself as imposing his 
laws upon her. When the monarch came 
forward, in stately dignity, to touch with the 
royal sceptre the Acts of the Church of 
Scotland, it is not surprising that he should 
have felt himself for the time to be acting 
the superior. The danger lay, not where 
our Voluntary friends have laboured to find 
it, in the alliance formed between Presbytery 
and the Government, but in the Church 
submitting her laws to be sanctioned by, and 
incorporated with the laws of the State ; in 
stead of demanding, as from an ally, a sim 
ple and distinct recognition of herself as an 
independent kingdom. To prevail over her 
enemy, she allowed herself to be saddled 
and bridled by a treacherous umpire, who 
was sure to turn the transaction to his own 
advantage. 

By these remarks, we do not condemn 
the securities obtained at the Reformation 
for the Protestant religion. Religion ivc 
hold to be a fair subject for legislation but 
not the Church. And here we are surely 
entitled to look for a general agreement 
among the friends of truth. It cannot really 
be held by any right-minded Christian that 
Government has nothing to do with religion. 
That sentiment has been distinctly, and, we 
believe, heartily repudiated by many who 
are anxious to be accounted Voluntaries. 
Let it then be granted, on the one side, that 
the Christian ruler is bound, in his official 
character, to regulate himself by Christian 
principles, to do all in his power for the ad 
vancement of the truth ; and that it is the 
duty of nations to own the authority of the 
highest Lord. Let us no more hear such 
Pilate-like questions started as What is 
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truth ? or Who is to be the judge of it ? 
Then is the way open for the admission, on 
the other side, that though religion, as being 
common to both Church and State, ought to 
be recognised by the latter as the best friend 
of man, and the firmest pillar of society, yet 
the Church, as being a spiritual and inde 
pendent kingdom, cannot be legislated for by 
another kingdom, further than to have her 
independence acknowledged and settled by 
law. In this simple distinction between 
religion and the Church between the divine 
life and the organized body may not a 
via media be found on which the friends of 
Christ may yet join hands and keep step in 
the march of Christian freedom ? And may 
not even the vexed question of endowments 
be settled among them, theoretically, on the 
same amicable terms? What repels and 
alarms the one party here, is not merely the 
elevation by the other of the mere mode of 
supporting the pastors into a Christian ordi 
nance, which it must be sinful to violate, but 
such assertions as that the endowment of 
truth and of error are equally sinful, and 
that in no case may Government grant sup 
plies of money for religious purposes. Cut 
few will deny that, in certain states of soci 
ety, the endowment of any one corporation 
of Christians may become highly inexpe 
dient; and the question of support might be 
made to rest on the duty of maintaining the 
independence of the Church. 

Entertaining such views, it was, we con 
fess, with no ordinary interest that we looked 
forward to the publication now before us. 
The position, the character, the principles, 
so far as hitherto developed, of the estimable 
author, led us to anticipate that, " now, after 
so long a time," the Christian world might 
be conducted to common ground, on which, 
under the standard of " Union in the Truth," 
all the genuine friends of Zion might gather 
their forces, and dropping their respective 
banners of dissidence, might form one uni 
versal Free Church of the three kingdoms. 
Our expectation in this respect has been 
disappointed ; but the work itself is of too 
much importance, and bears too much on 
the probable destinies of the Church, to pass 
without our special consideration. 

This volume issues from the press under 
circumstances of more than ordinary interest 
and notoriety. On no mind, we are per 
suaded, have the mere adjuncts of his recent 
separation from the Church of England pro 
duced less impression than on that of the ex 
cellent author himself. To these he has 
hardly made a passing allusion in the massive 
work now before us ; and those who may 
look into it with the expectation of finding a 
philippic on his personal treatment by the 



Bishop of London, will go away as much 
disappointed as the crowds who, from a 
similar motive, flocked to hear the farewell 
discourses at his chapel. The Christian 
public, however, will not easily forget, that 
no sooner had Mr. Noel, with the frankness 
so congenial to his character, announced his 
intention of leaving the communion of the 
English Church, expressing at the same time 
a desire to remain till his flock was provided 
with a suitable successor, than he was per- 
emptorily silenced by his diocesan. If any 
thing had been wanting to bring out, with 
lurid distinctness, the anti-evangelistic spirit 
of that Church, it would have been supplied 
by this specimen of the infatuated policy of 
its rulers, who, while they will forbear, up 
to the last moment of their nominal adhesion 
to the Church, with Anglo-Catholics, even 
after they have avowed their Popish pre 
dilections to their superiors, will seize the 
first opportunity to pounce on an evangelical 
clergyman, when, from excess of candour 
or of conscientiousness, he gives them the 
slightest pretext for the exercise of dis 
cipline. 

Another circumstance which will intensify 
the effect produced by his work, much 
more than the modesty of the author will 
allow himself to believe, is the high status 
which he occupies in the Christian world. 
In the eyes of all good men he shines as a 
star of the first magnitude. The name of 
Baptist Noel, familiar as a household word, 
is associated with " whatsoever things are 
true" in the faith, " whatsoever things are 
honest" in purpose, " whatsoever things are 
just" in conduct, " pure" in motive, " lovely" 
in spirit, and i of good report" with all men 
at home and abroad. Independent of his 
rank in society, the voice of the Christian 
public has conferred on him the insignia of 
spiritual nobility, and, in despite of his 
Church, raised him to the episcopate of 
talent and of piety. With such a character, 
as far beyond the patronage of his opponents 
to confer as it is beyond their power to 
denude him of it, Mr. Noel has occupied a 
position the most favourable perhaps of all 
others for an impartial view of his subject. 
Born and nurtured in the Church of Eng 
land, of which he has been now for twenty 
years the popular idol and the ornament, he 
had no temptations to scan with invidious eyes 
the corruptions of that "venerable institu 
tion," while, at the same time, he has en 
joyed the best opportunities of becoming 
fully acquainted with its real condition. To 
none, certainly, will his own brethren, who 
still remain in the English Establishment, 
deploring its abuses, listen with more can- 
dour and attention. To them his book is 
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specially addressed ; and those without the 
pale of the Church will read it chiefly from 
curiosity to ascertain what impression it is 
likely to produce on those within. 

Few acquainted with the sentiments of 
Mr. Noel, expressed in his former publica 
tions, will be surprised at the step he has 
taken ; all must be interested to know how 
he has vindicated that step, and what position 
he now means to occupy. On opening the 
volume with such feelings the reader may 
be somewhat disappointed. The author 
does not profess to give reasons for his pro 
cedure ; these are rather left to be inferred 
from the whole tenor of his reasonings. He 
lays down ample ground certainly for his 
secession, but he does not explain how he 
has been so long in making up his mind to 
occupy that ground. In fact, the book 
might have been written by one who had 
never been a member of the Church of 
England, and who wrote rather to warn 
others against entering its gates, or to invite 
them to " come out and be separate," than 
to vindicate himself for having resolved, 
after tarrying so long within the city, to re 
treat from it as far as possible. Nor is it 
very easy to guess the final resting-place 
which he contemplates. All this we might 
set down to that forgetfulness of self which 
seems singularly developed in the ardent 
and enthusiastic temperament of the author. 
But we have not proceeded far into the vo 
lume before we are struck with another 
peculiarity, not so easily accounted for. 
The title is " The Union of Church and 
State ;" but while the entire argument of 
the book is directed against :t the Union," in 
whatever form it may be supposed to exist, 
the form of Union described is that only 
which exists in the Church of England. 
Thus, at the very commencement, he 
says : 

"I have, then, to inquire, in the following 
pages, whether it is the will of Christ, as de- 
ducible from the Word of God, that the Chris 
tian congregations of this country should re 
ceive the salaries of their pastors from the State 
and be consequently placed under its superintend- 



On this side the Tweed at least, the 
criminal, if not rightly described in the in 
dictment, escapes scot-free from the bar 
The union here defined may be the Englisl 
Union, but it is certainly not the union o 
Church and State which our reformers re 
cognised or which any enlightened advocates 
of establishments would vindicate in our 
country. It is, indeed, exactly the theory 
of an Establishment upon which the law 
courts proceeded in condemning the acts o: 



he Scottish Church, and the persecution of 
which, in the highest court of civil appeal, 
ssued in the late memorable Disruption, 
[low Mr. Noel, who came so generously to 
the aid of the Non-intrusionists on the ques 
tion of independence, should have adopted a 
theory which, if true, would stultify all the 
contendings of that party for freedom while 
within the pale of the National Church, is a 
question which he affords us no means of 
deciding. He takes the whole point then in 
dispute for granted, and professes only to 
argue with those who hold that " the State is 
competent to protect and superintend the 
Church." We are driven, therefore, to one 
f two conclusions either that Mr. Noel is 
now convinced that the State payment of 
salaries to the pastors necessarily involves 
State patronage and supremacy, and that, 
consequently, the Church of Scotland before 
the Disruption took up an untenable position 
in her contest for independence ; or that, 
leaving this point undecided, and assuming 
that the State de facto claims supremacy 
over the Church, as an inseparable sequence 
of its support, he reasons, in fact, against the 
Union viewed in this complex form. The 
first supposition would imply such an 
amount of presumption in the absence of all 
proof, that we prefer the second, more espe 
cially as the whole work is directed against 
the Erastian Union of Church and State as 
exemplified in England. 

At the same time, it is too obvious that, 
with the Church of England in his eye 
as the beau idal of " the union, " Mr. Noel 
is opposed to all forms of ecclesiastical es 
tablishments, and has, unwittingly, but na 
turally, adopted, to nearly all their extent, 
the arguments and objections of the Volun 
tary school. In one important particular 
we were glad to find him taking up a posi 
tion which shows he is not prepared to 
plunge into all the conclusions which have 
been drawn from Voluntary principles. He 
admits "it may be very true that Govern 
ments ought, by all means in their power, to 
advance the cause of Christ," he says: 

"Each Member of Parliament is no less bound 
to make the law of God the exclusive rule of 
his public conduct. Each public measure should 
be considered with reference to the Divine will ; 
each vote should be given in the fear of God ; 
and every legislator is called to avow that he ia 
governed in all things by the authority of Christ. 
The same principle should obviously govern the 
united action of all the members of the State. 
They must legislate and govern in the fear of God, 
according to Scripture, for the glory of God and 
the good of the nation." Pp. 22, 23. 

This doctrine will, doubtless, be hailed by 
many as depriving Voluntaryism of its sting, 
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and as admitting the main principle which 
they consider to be endangered by that sys 
tem. Nor do we think that any enlightened 
friend of Establishments in this country 
would hesitate to subscribe to what our au 
thor states as the last Christian duty of Go 
vernments, viz. that " they no less owe it to 
their lord and Redeemer to leave his Church 
es free from all secular control, to intrude no 
ministers upon them, to impose no tax on 
the reluctant for the purposes of religion, 
and to use no coercion whatever of their sub 
jects in any religious m itters." The para 
graph following this may well, however, 
startle them, as somewhat inconsistent with 
the above : 

" Thus, if the State were wholly Christian it 
ought to abolish its Union with the Churches. 
But is it Christian ? How many Members of 
Parliament profess to trust wholly in Christ for 
their salvation from hell, and therefore make his 
Word their exclusive rule of conduct ? If the 
majority are without this faith they are unchris 
tian and ungodly ; and the Union between the 
Church and State is the Union between the 
Churches of Christ and a body of unconverted 
men it is the Union of the Church with the 
world. And since all who are not with Christ 
are against him, it is the union of his friends 
with his enemies. The effect of the Union does 
not depend upon what the State ought to be, but 
upon what it is ; and to advocate the Union be 
cause the State is bound to be evangelical, is the 
same thing as to say that a thief should be made 
the trustee of a property because he is bound to 
be honest, or that the Lord s Supper should be 
administered to a drunken profligate because he 
is bound to be virtuous and sober. The advo 
cates of the Union constantly argue, not from 
what the State is, but from what it ought to be, 
and infer most erroneously the effect of the 
Union of the Churches with the actual State, 
from what they suppose would be the effect of 
their Union with the Utopian State. The actual 
State is irreligious, and the Churches are bound 
to dissolve their Union with it. ; Pp. 24, 25. 

The amiable author is certainly guilty of 
some confusion of thought here. The legi 
timate conclusion, even from his own pre 
mises, is not that " if the State were wholly 
Christian, it ought to abolish its union with 
the Churches" but that, if the State ought 
to be " governed in all things by the authori 
ty of Christ," it will abolish its union with 
the Churches. This may be true, or it naay 
not ; but Mr. Noel was not warranted to 
shift from this ground, which refers to the 
duty lying on every State, whether Christian 
or not, to the actual diameter of the existing 
State. The question is not what legislators 
ought to be, but what legislators ought to do. 
None that we know of " advocate the Union 
because the State is bound to be evangeli 
cal;" though some may maintain that the 



State is bound to support evangelical reli 
gion. The instances of the thief and the 
profligate are, therefore, out of place. The 
personal character of the rulers, or the actu 
al character of the Government, may be 
such as to render a union with the Church 
both dangerous and inexpedient. But the 
duty of the State, whatever that may be, re 
mains unaffected by its character, or by the 
course which the Church may see meet to 
pursue. The same error of confounding 
the character with the duty of statesmen, 
appears in his remarks on the " Constitution 
of the State." And here we regret to find 
it involving him in a statement which, how 
ever it might sound on the hustings, comes 
from the lips of Baptist Noel on our ears with 
singular dissonance. 

"Is the world spiritual or unspiritual, regene 
rate or unregenerate ? If unspiritual and unre- 
generate, why should they choose spiritual men 
to represent them in Parliament] I will add, 
that it ought not to be otherwise. If we are to 
be well governed, the House of Commons should 
gather to itself the greatest capacities in the 
kingdom. A religious man without talent is no 
more fitted to be a senator, than a religious man 
without muscle is fitted to be a blacksmith ; and 
electors should no more choose a Christian with 
out sound political knowledge to direct the na 
tion, than a Government should choose a Chris 
tian without knowledge of navigation or of 
gunnery to command a man-of-war. Our rulers 
ought to be men of ability, and if they have 
sound morals, this is all that can be generally 
asked." 

To those familiar with the controversy 
which lately agitated this country, it must be 
superfluous to point out the various fallacies 
lurking under these few unhappy sentences. 
For the sake of others, we beg to put the 
following plain questions to our much es 
teemed author. Granting that the majority 
of our electors are unspiritual men, does this 
necessarily imply that the constituency or 
State of Great Britain is " the world " con 
demned by Scripture as " lying in wicked 
ness?" ]f so, how can Christian men be 
long to that constituency 1 and does not 
their connexion with the State as members 
of it involve as much incongruity as any 
" union of Church and State " that ever ex 
isted ? Does Mr. Noel not confound " the 
world " as the secular society, " out of 
which he must needs go " altogether, if he 
would avoid all connexion with it with- 
" the world " as the sinful society, out of 
which Scripture commands him to go even 
while he remains in the other society ? Is 
there any necessary connexion between what 
is secular and what is sinful ? And are 
civil governments inevitably sinful because 
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they are inevitably secular ? Again, doe: 
the prevailing irreligious character of elect 
ors release them from the obligation of choos 
ing as representatives " men fearing Got 
and hating covetousness ?" or are Christian 
electors not bound to see that such men re 
present them ? In fine, granting that "oui 
rulers ought to be men of ability," and tha 
religion will not compensate for the absence 
of talent, does it follow that talent will atom 
for the absence of religion ? or are we war 
ranted to expect that the affairs of the na 
tion will be crowned with the Divine bless 
ing, if conducted without any regard to the 
Divine law ? No ! we may conceive Mr 
Noel as replying to these queries on further 
reflection ; these are the consequences which 
I cannot entertain for a moment, and I now 
perceive that I must be wrong, and that i 
must be as much the duty of electors to 
choose good men, as it is the duty of our re 
presentatives (not to be good men, but) to ac&gt; 
as good men ; for I maintain that " the} 
must legislate and govern in the fear of God, 
according to Scripture, for the glory of God, 
and the good of the nation." 

We cannot leave this part of the subjecl 
without expressing our regret, that before 
proceeding to advocate the dissolution of the 
union of Church and State, our author should 
have recognised, more plainly and heartily 
the moral character of Government as ar 
ordinance of God, and the duty of nations 
to Him who is " King of kings and Lord oi 
lords." It is here, we conceive, that the 
grand defect of his work lies. In his con 
clusions as to the duty of the Church in 
such times as those we live in, few will re 
fuse to concur who are not interested in the 
abuses which he has exposed. But in his 
views as to the duty of governments, and of 
Christians in regard to them, we can assure 
him he is radically mistaken, and will find 
himself opposed by the best friends of civil 
and religious liberty. The author himself, 
if closely questioned, would be the first, we 
should suppose, to shrink from the allegation, 
that between two candidates equally quali 
fied in other respects, it mattered little 
whether the man of mere " navigation and 
gunnery " were chosen, or the man whose 
well known character would be his pledge 
and our guarantee that in all his public act 
ings he would be regulated by a sacred re 
gard to the interests of the God of the Bible, of 
the Sabbath, and of the Church. 

Nor can we sufficiently regret that in the 
very outset of his book, Mr. Noel should 
have considered it necessary to indicate, in 
such strong terms, his leanings to the Con 
gregational system of Church polity. In 
his introduction he has been at pains to 



define the meaning of the word " Church," 
in attempting which, he gives too obvious 
evidence of being more indebted to the late 
treatises of Doctors Wardlaw and Davidson, 
than to an impartial course of reading on 
the subject. It is surely of small import 
ance to the present question, in what sense 
the word "Church" or assembly is employed 
in the New Testament. It is a convenient 
phrase, which is not more sacred than many 
other Scriptural phrases, and which it is 
no more unscriptural to apply loan assembly 
of Christians united under one form of 
discipline, than to an assembly of Christians 
united under one roof. Mr. Noel, how. 
ever, rejects the use of the phrase, " Church 
of England," as if the word were thereby 
profaned, and his argument compromised. 
" I shall speak of the Roman Catholic 
Churches and the Greek Churches, of the 
Scotch Establishment, of the English Estab 
lishment, or of the Churches within these 
Establishments; not of the Church of Rome, 
the Greek Church, the Church of Scotland, 
or the Church of England." This might 
pass as a trifling peculiarity, amounting, 
indeed, on the theory which Mr. Noel 
seems to have embraced, to something like 
a reduclio ad nihilum, for his new friends, 
the Independents, would hardly acknow 
ledge any of the congregations within the 
English Establishment to be Churches of 
Christ at all. And had we been critically 
inclined, we might have adverted to the 
inconsistency shown in denying the use of 
the collective term Church to the religious 
establishment, while he has no difficulty in 
applying that of State to the civil establish 
ment. If we can conceive, and may be 
permitted to speak of the visible complex 
body, including "the legislative and ex 
ecutive powers," the crown, the ministers, 
Houses of Parliament, and constituency, as 
the " State," why may we not conceive and 
speak of the equally visible body, composed 
of professing Christians, as the "Church ?" 
And surely it is of the Church as a visible, 
and not as an invisible society, that Mr. 
Noel speaks, when treating of " the Union 
of Church and State." It is impossible to 
speak of such a union intelligibly, without 
using the phrase as descriptive of the re 
ligious in contra-distinction to the secular 
society ; and accordingly, besides exhibit 
ing it on his title, he has frequently, in the 
course of his book, been betrayed into the 
expression.* But our author has given still 



* The following is one example among many of 
his unconscious forgetfuiness of hia Congregational- 
sm : " If the earth means the European population 
generally, and the woman represents the Church of 
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more decided evidence of his leanings to] 
the congregational polity in other passages; 
and symptoms appear of a disposition to go 
more than half-way even with the Baptists. 
Unwilling to dwell on this theme, we refer 
the reader to pages 146, 212, 325, 436, 460, 
486, 514.* 

What we chiefly deplore, however, is the 
effect which this unhappy ultraism and in 
decision of tendency must have on the 
minds of his former brethren. If not de 
terred from following his example by the 
length of the leap he has taken, they must 
be all the more content to linger with the 
abuses he has denounced, when it is seen 
that, in Mr. Noel s opinion at least, there is 
no intermediate ground, no sure footing, 
between an outrageous Erastianism, crush 
ing under its iron-heel every fibre of life 
and freedom in the Church, on the one 
hand, and on the Bother, a nomadic un 
organized Dissenterism ; no alternative be 
tween the Establishment as it now stands, 
with all its corruptions, and an ecclesiastical 
revolution which would not only dissolve 
the Union of Church and State, but dissolve 
the Union of the Church herself, and explode 
her into ten thousand fragmentary churches, 
as unlike as unallied to each other, and the 
prospective constitution of which no man 
could foretell. The English mind seems 
hitherto unable to devise a middle path be 
tween the purest despotism and the rankest 
radicalism in ecclesiastical matters. We 
had hoped to find in Mr. Noel s book a 
more moderate scheme of reform projected, 
which might have reconciled the two ex 
tremes ; but we are compelled to say, that 
we despair of him as a leader in any great 
movement of reformation, when we see him 
thus merging himself in the confused ranks 
of existing dissent descending into the 
arena, single-handed, as the champion not 
of the Church but of a chapel and plead 
ing, with all the ardour of a neophyte, for a 
system of disunion and disorganization, the 
utter impotence of which for any combined 



Christ, it shews that the Church may receive help 
from the people in any country, but the nature of the 
help is left undetermined. It may be the duty of na 
tions to help the Church in one way. but unlawful to 
seek to help it in another. It may be right for them 
to protect it from violence, while it- is wrong to fetter 
it (that is, the Church) by a Legislative Union," &c., 
p. 126. This must refer to the visible Church ; for 
the Church invisible does not admit of being either 
helped or fettered. 

* " I do not find in the New Testament any other 
church court than the Church itself [i. e. the congre 
gation under the presidency of its elders]." P. 460. 
" Not a word is said in Scripture, clearly and expli 
citly, about the baptism of infants." P. 436. 



action, even its veteran supporters were 
beginning to deplore. 

We shall not therefore follow our author 
into his lengthened discussion on the sepa 
ration of Church and State. We are not 
aware that he has introduced a single new 
argument. When we state that his reading 
seems to have been limited on the side of 
Establishments to such writers as Hooker, 
M Neile, and Gladstone, our readers will 
not feel surprised that he should have 
adopted the views of " Wardlaw, Ballan- 
tyne, Conder, Gasparin, Vinet, and Baird." 
And when it is kept in mind that his idea 
of an establishment is thoroughly Erastian, 
that he argues against what he calls the 
" State Episcopate," it need hardly be said 
that our advocates of establishments, whose 
reading and reflection are not " almost all 
on one side," will readily admit the force 
of the "General Considerations" which he 
has drawn from " the Constitution of the 
State," "the parental relation," from " his 
tory," from " Old Testament prophecies," 
and from " the New Testament," as quite 
applicable to such a union as that which he 
takes for granted. 

The same remark applies to the latter, 
and by far the most important part of the 
volume, which refers to the "Effects of the 
Union." The fearful disclosures made in 
this portion of the work, of the inefficiency, 
the bondage, the corruption, and the bane 
ful results of the system, when applied to 
that particular form of the Union which 
exists in England, are certainly fitted to 
create, and must leave, a deep impression 
on the mind of every Christian reader. 
This Part is divided into the " Influence of 
the Union upon Persons" such as bishops, 
pastors, members, dissenters ; and the " In 
fluence of the Union upon Things" such 
as the number of ministers, maintenance, 
doctrine, discipline, evangelization, union, 
reformation, religion, government, and other 
national establishments. Under each of 
these heads the influence of the Union is 
brought out with great power and effect ; 
though, throughout the whole, no distinc 
tion is ever suggested between " the Union" 
itself, and " the Union in England." The 
impression left on our mind indeed, is the 
utter hopelessness of seeing such corruptions 
removed while such a connexion continues to 
exist. But we regret that the author should 
have exposed his weli-intentioned arguments 
to be met, not by any attempts at reforming 
the Union as it is, but by a volley of counter 
arguments in behalf of the Union as it 
should be ; and that the odium which his 
expose may, with too much justice, enhance 
against the Establishment, will only be con- 
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fronted by references to the growing attach 
ment of multitudes to the Church established. 
There is a delusion here which, we fear, 
the friends of established abuses are destined 
sooner or later to discover; for if, after such 
an unfolding .of the depth and extent of the 
disease, no remedial attempt is made, the 
body must sink into that state of collapse 
in which neither the skill of the physician 
nor the affection of friends can save it. 
Meanwhile, this concentration of attack upon 
the Union of Church and State, as the sole 
cause of all the corruptions of the former, 
savours too much of the empiric and the 
visionary, to prove effective in the proper 
quarter. It may call forth lo yxzans from 
a certain class of dissenters; but will the 
blow bo fatal to Establishments ? We doubt 
it greatly. 

" The Union of the Churches with the 
State is doomed," says Mr. Noel ; and, for 
aught we know, the prediction may be a 
true one, though we do not think the pro 
phet has taken the best way to ensure its 
fulfilment. Had he come forth in the 
character of a Reformer of his native 
Church, denouncing the Union simply be 
cause he despaired of seeing her abuses 
removed while such a species of Union 
remained, and zealous to restore her to a 
purity and vigour outrivalling the days of 
the Sixth Edward, of Jewel, and Latimer, and 
Cranmer, he might have enlisted the best 
sympathies of Old England in the cause 
of spiritual independence. As it is, he has 
to fight his way against English patriotism 
as well as English pride ; and the issue of 
such a conflict is more than doubtful. 

Tiie bomb has exploded within the citadel ; | 
but the effect on those within, who still con- j 
stitute the majority, can only be to stimu- 
late their zeal in its defence. It must 
always be an impolitic, if not an unfair! 
mode of warfare against the corruptions of 
a Church, to trace up all of these to a single 
source, however profound in error or prolific i 
of evil that source may be. It may be ! 
true that the corruptions may never be 
effectually reformed while that source re- ! 
mains untouched, just as the wounded 
warrior cannot be healed till he has been 
disencumbered of the armour which frets 
the sore and impedes the operation ; but it 
does not follow that all the disorders which 
cry for remedy flow from one fountain, or 
will vanish on its removal. The grand 
origin of the evils affecting the English 
Church, it might be easy to show, lies not 
in its being an Establishment simply, but in 
its having been, to a sad extent, from the 
very beginning, an establishment of abuses. 
Romish errors, never sufficiently purified 



by the Reformation, were consolidated and 
perpetuated by the despotism of Elizabeth, 
and have lain to this day congealed as in 
the iceberg of a long Arctic winter. 
Drifted as it has been lately within the 
influence of another spring, is there not 
some hope of seeing it thawed and broken 
up, and reduced to its original elements ? 
And if so, is it not the office of all the friends 
of that Church, and of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, to see that due preparation is made 
to " separate the precious from the vile," 
and build up, from among the wreck of 
scattered abuses, a second Temple more 
glorious, because more spiritual, and simple, 
and godlike than the first ? 

But we must conclude our rapid review. 
As a specimen of the author s style, we 
select the following passages in which he 
brings out, with withering effect, some of 
the most glaring faults of the Establishment 
which he has left : 

INFLUENCE OF THE UNION UPON BISHOPS. 

" From this enumeration of some of the func 
tions of a prelate imposed by the State, it is too 
obvious that a pastor suddenly raised by the fiat 
of the premier to the prelatic dignity, must un 
dergo temptations of no ordinary force. How 
can one, whose position was so humble, become 
at once so lofty without giddiness ! That smile 
of a statesman has made him at once a peer, the 
master of a palace, the owner of a lordly revenue, 
the successor of apostles. Thenceforth he shines 
in Parliament, and moves among the most splen 
did circles of the wealthiest nation of the earth ; 
or, retiring to his palace, he administers within 
its baronial precincts an extended patronage, 
wields an absolute sceptre over one-third of his 
clergy, and by an indefinite prerogative, awes 
and controls the rest; meets with no one to 
question his opinions or contradict his will ; and 
may look along a lengthened vista of enjoyments 
to the more dazzling splendour and prerogatives 
of Lambeth. If a man, under these circum 
stances, is not deteriorated, he must have extra 
ordinary wisdom and virtue. But when worldly 
men are chosen by the Government, and are 
rendered more worldly by the disadvantages of 
their position, their distribution of livings, their 
visitation charges, their circuits for confirmation, 
their private intercourse with the clergy, and 
their whole influence, must check evangelical 
religion, and add to the numbers of worldly and 
unsound incumbents throughout the land." 
Pp. 273-275. 

The following is a severe, but we suspect 
not an overdrawn picture of 

THE PIOUS ANGLICAN PASTOR. 

" He may exaggerate the importance of the 
Union, extol the Church as the purest and 
best in the world, persuade himself that it is the 
chief bulwark of Protestantism ; he may fill up 
his time and thoughts with the duties of his 
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ministry, and may resolve not to read, speak, or 
think on those disputed topics. Thus he may 
strive to hide out the errors of the prayer-book, 
and avoid every conclusion respecting the legal 
fetters of his ministry, shielding himself under 
the thought that many excellent men do all that 
he is called to do, and that matters so trifling 
ought not to endanger an institution so venerable 
and so necessary. 

" Symptoms of this state of mind are, I think, 
common. 

" Amongst pious Anglican pastors it is com 
mon to hear strong and even violent denuncia 
tion of Popery, which requires no courage, 
because the thunderer launches his bolts against 
a despised minority, and is echoed by admiring 
multitudes. But the ten thousand practical 
abuses within the Establishment wake no such 
indignant thunders, the nomination of worldly 
prelates, the exclusion of the Gospel from 
thousands of parishes in which by the Union 
ungodly ministers have the monopoly of spiritual 
instruction, the easy introduction of irreligious 
youths into the ministry, the awful desecration 
of baptism, especially in large civic parishes, 
the more awful fact, that thirteen thousand 
Anglican pastors leave some millions of the 
poor out of a population of only sixteen millions j 
utterly untaught, the hateful bigotry of the j 
canons, which excommunicate all who recognise | 
any other Churches of Christ in England except j 
our own, the complete fusion of the Church i 
and the world at the Lord s table, the obliga- 
tion upon every parish minister publicly to thank 
God for taking to himself the soul of every 
wicked person in the parish who dies without 
being excommunicated, the almost total neglect 
of scriptural Church discipline, the tyranny of j 
the license system, the sporting, dancing, and 
card-playing of many clergymen, the Govern 
ment orders to the churches of Christ to preach 
on what topics, and to pray in what terms, the 
State prescribes, the loud and frequent denun- ! 
ciation of our brethren of other denominations j 
as schismatics, the errors of the Articles and j 
of the prayer-book, and the invasion of the regal 
prerogatives of Christ by the State supremacy, 
the total absence of self-government, and 
therefore of all self-reformation, in the Establish 
ment, Sic. &c. &c. : all these enormous evils are 
tolerated and concealed. Dissenters are often 
and eagerly attacked because comparatively 
weak ; but scarcely a tongue condemns the 
tyranny of the State towards the Anglican 
Churches, because the State is strong and holds 
the purse." Pp. 300-302. 

The following is his melancholy account 
of 

THE ACTUAL STATE OF THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

"If the 16,000 pastors and ministers of the 
Anglican Churches were living according to 
these divine commands, England would soon 
turn to Christ. 

"But what is the actual state of the Establish 
ment? Myriads of its members have nothing 
of Christianity but the name, received in infancy 
by baptism, and retained without one spontane- 



ous act of their own; and millions do nothing 
whatever to promote the cause of Christ. Its 
13,000 churches are generally without evangelis 
tic activity, without brotherly fellowship, with 
out discipline, without spirituality, without faith. 
Like Laodicea. they are lukewarm ; like Sardis, 
they have a name to live and are dead. Of its 
16,000 ministers, about 1568 do nothing; about 
6681 limit their thoughts and labours to small 
parishes, which contain from 150 to 300 souls; 
while others in cities and towns profess to take 
charge of 8000 or 9000 souls. And of the 
12,923 working pastors of churches, I fear, from 
various concurrent symptoms, that about 10,000 
are unconverted men, who neither preach nor 
know the Gospel." Pp. 568, 569. 

MR. NOEL S CONCLUDING ADDRESS. 

" The Union of the Churches with the State 
is doomed. Condemned by reason and religion, 
by scripture and by experienee, how can it be 
allowed to injure the nation much longer? All 
the main principles upon which it rests are un 
sound. Its State-salaries, its supremacy, its 
patronage, its compulsion of payments for the 
support of religion, are condemned by both the 
precedents and the precepts of the word of God. 
We have seen that it sheds a blighting influence 
upon prelates, incumbents, curates, and other 
members of churches. It adds little to the 
number of pastors, it distributes them with a 



wasteful disregard to the wants of the popula 
tion, and it pays least those whom it ought to 
pay most liberally. It excludes the Gospel 




from thousands of parishes ; it perpetuates cor 
ruptions in doctrine; it hinders all scriptural 
discipline ; it desecrates the ordinances of Christ, 
confounds the Church and the world, foments 
schism among Christians, and tempts the minis 
ters of Christ both in and out of the Establish 
ment to be eager politicians. Further, it embar 
rasses successive Governments, maintains one 
chief element of revolution in the country, ren 
ders the reformation of the Anglican Churches 
hopeless, hinders the progress of the Gospel 
throughout the kingdom, and strengthens all 
the corrupt papal Establishments of Europe. 

" Worst of all, it grieves and quenches the 
Spirit of God, who cannot be expected largely 
to bless the Churches which will not put away 
their sins. 

" But when it shall be destroyed, we have 
reason to hope that the churches will revive in 
religion speedily. Sound doctrine will then be 
heard from most of the Anglican pulpits ; evan 
gelists will go forth into every part of the land ; 
scriptural discipline will be restored ; schisms 
will be mitigated; Christian ministers will cease 
to be political partisans ; we may look for a 
larger effusion of the Spirit of God ; and Eng 
land may become the foremost of the nations in 
godlines s and virtue. 

" Let all who fear and love God arise to ac 
complish this second Reformation. The work 
which our martyred forefathers began in the 
face of the dungeon and the stake, let us, in 
their spirit, complete ! 
******* 

" Since many will hold back from even an ex 
amination of truths which entail momentous 
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consequences to themselves, each disciple of 
Christ, who ascertains the separation of the 
Churches from the State to be his Master s will, 
must count it an honour to serve him singly, if 
need be, in this conflict. Great events in history 
have waited on the actions of a few intrepid 
men. Hnmpden, by his resolute resistance to 
an act of tyranny, awoke in his countrymen the 
spirit which secured our liberties. The gallantry 
of Clive saved our Indian empire. Luther long 
thought and laboured almost alone. The exten 
sive revival of the last century, was owing, un 
der God, to Wesley and Whitfield, with very 
few companions. Let each member of the 
Establishment, therefore, who comprehends this 
duty, determine that he will, without waiting 
for the decision of others, do his utmost in the 
name of Christ to secure the freedom of the 
Anglican Churches from the shackles of the 
State. 



" With greater confidence I address my breth 
ren of the free churches. There should be no 
longer disunion or sloth. Independents and 
Baptists, Wesleyans and members of the Free 
Church of Scotland, let us all, with united 
voices, from Caithness to Cornwall, claim, in 
the name of Christ, the Christian liberty of the 
British Churches ; and this generation may yet 
see accomplished a second Reformation, more 
spiritual, and not less extensive, than the first. 

" Above all, let us take care to fulfil this duty 
in a Christian spirit. No religious cause requires 
irreligious means for its advancement. Let us 
disgrace ourselves by no railing, condemn all 
personal invective, and be guilty of no exagge 
ration, for these are the weapons of the weak 
and the unprincipled ; but, uniting with all those 
who love the Redeemer, let us recognise with 
gratitude every work of the Spirit within the 
Establishment as well as without it. And with 
much prayer, with constant dependence on the 
Holy Spirit, with a supreme desire to glorify 
God, and with an abundant exercise of faith, 
hope, and love, which are our appropriate 
armour in every conflict, let us persevere in our 
efforts till the blessing of God renders our tri 
umph a decisive step towards the evangelisation 
of the world." Pp. 627-631. 

Alas, for the Church of England ! the 
first-born of our Reformation, and the begin 
ning of our strength ! Time was when 
" men would have healed her, but she is not 
healed !" Time was when she might have 
kept her bulwarks by surrendering her 
palaces and retained all her real beauty 
and spiritual efficiency, at the sacrifice of 
her trappings. Time was, at the critical 
juncture of the Restoration, when by a 
moderate reform of her hierarchy, liturgy 
and canons, she might have retained her 
emoluments without losing her liberties, 
and might have seen a virtuous hardwork 
ing clergy, distributed through her much 
loved island, 



" In bright succession raised, her ornament and 
guard." 

But in an evil hour, she yielded to the dic 
tation of a perfidious and unprincipled 
tyrant, who robbed her of her strength under 
pretext of advancing her to worldly honours ; 
and now, undermined within, and besieged 
without, she is fain to cling for support to 
the arm of her oppressor. Saving the 
pledged and interested supporters of things 
as they are, none can believe that this can 
continue long. If the Church is destined to 
stand, it will be by the energies of her own 
children, awakened to a sense of danger 
and duty by the signs of the times, and de 
manding a thorough reform, both in her 
relations to the State, and her internal 
administration. If she is doomed to fall, it 
will not be by the assaults of her enemies, 
but by her own weight by the plethora of 
wealth and power flowing to the head, and 
forsaking the extremities; and by clinging, 
with infatuated fondness, to those ponderous 
abuses, which, unless parted with, will 
assuredly drag her downwards with them 
into the weltering waters of revolution. 



ART. V. The History of England, from 
the Accession of James 11. By THOMAS 
BABINGTON MACAULAY. In 2 vols. Lon 
don, 1849. 1300 pp. 

WE have never perused a work of literature 
or science, or even one of fiction, with such 
an intense interest as that with which we 
have devoured the two remarkable volumes 
now before us. We have cheated our mind 
of its usual food, and our body of its usual 
rest, in order to grasp, by one mental effort, 
the great truths which they teach, and im 
bibe the noble lessons jvhich they convey. 
Were we among the personal friends of Mr. 
Macaulay, or did we adopt the latitudina- 
rian views of religious truth which he has 
presented to us in all the fascination of lan 
guage and of sentiment, we might have sus 
pected that our judgment was partial, and 
our admiration extravagant ; but, though 
our Presbyterian feelings have been often 
offended, and our most venerated martyrs 
but slightly honoured, and our national 
creed not unfrequently reviled, yet these 
penumbral spots disappear, while we study 
in his bright and eloquent pages the vindi 
cation of our country s liberties, the cha 
racter and the fate of the sages who asserted 
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them, and the righteous but terrible doom 
of the Princes from whom they were wrung. 

There is no period of the History of Eng 
land in which the events are so closely re 
lated to those of the present day as the few 
years of oppression and judicial murder 
which constitute the reign of James II. In 
watching at present the revival of Popery, 
and in resisting its insidious approach, we 
must study its spirit and its power previous 
to the Revolution ; and in contemplating 
our domestic disturbances, and the political 
convulsions which are now shaking the ci 
vilized world, we may discover their cause 
and their cure by a careful study of Mr. 
Macaulay s volumes. In the arbitrary rule 
of the House of Stuart in the perfidy and 
immorality of its princes in the bigotry 
and licentiousness of its priests in the 
venality of its statesmen and in the blood- 
thirstiness of its captains we see the germ 
of that revolutionary tempest which swept 
into one irresistible tide the otherwise con 
flicting elements of society. The Giant of 
Reaction, in his most grim and savage form, 
summoned a patient and oppressed people 
to revolt, and with its scorpion lash hurried 
one sovereign to the scaffold, and another 
into exile. 

But while we shudder over the recitals in 
which these crimes are emblazoned, and 
through which our liberties were secured, 
the mind searches for some powerful prin 
ciple of action to which they can be refer 
red. Why was the prince perfidious, the 
judge sanguinary, and the priest corrupt ? 
It was because an idolatrous superstition 
reigned in Christendom irritated at the 
progress of Protestant truth inculcating 
the heresy of passive obedience to kings 
exercising an authority over the souls and 
bodies of men usurping the sceptre, and 
assuming the ermine of the Church s Head 
. sealing the ark of divine truth and clos 
ing or poisoning the fountains of education 
and knowledge. In the lap of this super 
stition even Protestant England slumbered. 
Truth, secular and divine, had indeed begun 
tor throw its mingled radiance among the 
ignorant and immoral masses of English life. 
It had long before gilded and braced the 
Scottish mind, and raised the Scottish heart 
to a sense of its duties and its wrongs. The 
noble doctrines of the school of Calvin, which 
Scripture taught and philosophy confirmed, 
had been accepted as the creed of Presby 
tery, and formed the basis of its simple dis 
cipline and worship. Through the unity 
and power of her faith, and the indomitable 
courage of her people, the Church of our 
fathers would have maintained her ground 
against all the power of the Papacy, if 



wielded only by her domestic princes ; but 
the Union of the Crown of Scotland with 
that of England, which in happier times has 
been the source of her glory and her 
strength, threw her back a century in the 
race of civilisation and knowledge. 

A despicable king, in carrying off" its 
Crown, forgot his duty to the land which 
gave him birth, striving to overturn its blood- 
cemented Church, and launching against 
its priesthood and its people the formidable 
power of his double sovereignty. Her hum 
ble temple fell beneath the sword of the 
tyrant, but only to rise again with a nobler 
pediment and a loftier peristvle. The same 
godless princes who had desecrated our 
altars and slain our martyrs lifted their 
blood-stained hand against the Sister Church ; 
but they lifted it in vain, for their dynasty 
perished in the wreck of the superstition 
which they upheld. Under a Protestant 
race of kings, and a Protestant constitution, 
the Sceptres of England and Scotland have 
been welded into one. Their Churches 
have flourished and grown together the one 
rich and powerful the other humble and 
contented. Their literature and science 
their trade and their commerce their arts 
and their arms have achieved throughout 
the civilized world a glorious and imperish 
able name. We have now nothing to fear 
from perfidious and criminal sovereigns, 
from unprincipled statesmen, from venal 
judges, or from sanguinary chiefs. We 
have nothing to fear from political turbu 
lence. The progressive reform of our insti 
tutions, and their gradual accommodation to 
the ever-varying necessities of man, and 
the ever-changing phases of social life, can 
always be secured by the moral energy of 
an educated and religious people. We have 
still less to fear from foreign invasion. The 
diffusion of knowledge, and the local approx 
imation and mutual interests of nations, have 
exorcised the spirit of war ; and should it 
reappear, with its iron vizor and its bloody 
drapery, we have bulwarks of steel and of 
oak that may defy the hostile levies of the 
world. But we have much to fear from 
that gigantic superstition which has so often 
erected the stake and the scaffold in our 
land, and which is again girding itself for 
the recovery of its power. Crowds of its 
devotees have been long stationing them 
selves in our towns and villages. Idolatrous 
altars are rising thick around us. The 
Upas seeds of Papal error, long concealed 
in the rubrics and liturgies of a neighbour 
ing Church, have already begun to germi 
nate now hiding their blanched vegetation 
from the eye of day now rising up in rank 
luxuriance now budding under the surplice 
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now bearing fruit under the mitre. The 
breath of a bigoted minister, or the fiat of an 
unprincipled monarch, is alone wanting to 
plant the poison-tree in our land, and renew 
the battle of faith which was waged and won 
by our fathers. 

It is not probable that such a direct 
agency will be employed, but there are 
crooked lines of policy by which treason 
finds an easier and a quicker path to its 
crimes. There may be a minister, and 
there may be a parliament, so blind to re 
ligious truth, so ignorant of the lessons 
which history has read to them, and so 
reckless of the temporal and spiritual in 
terests which they control, as to supply with 
the munitions of war the enemies of our 
Faith, and thus arm a Catholic priesthood 
against a Protestant shrine, and marshal a 
wild population against the peace and liber 
ties of the empire. Had we at the helm ofj 
State some modern Orpheus, who could j 
charm with his lyre of gold the denizens 
of the moral wilderness, or some Indian j 
sage who could cajole the poison-tooth from 
the snake in the grass, we might expect by: 
a stipendiary bribe to loose the Jesuit from 
his vows, or the priest from his allegiance ; j 
but history proclaims to us, by a handwrit 
ing on the wall, what the experience of the j 
nation confirms, that every concession j 
which truth makes to error is but a new j 
buttress to support it, and that every shackle 
which toleration strikes from fanaticism, 
adds but to its virulence and power. To 
our Roman Catholic brethren we would 
cheerfully extend every right and privilege 
which we ourselves enjoy to every civil 
and military office we would admit them 
with every honourable distinction we would 
adorn them. Whatever, indeed, be his 
creed, we would welcome the wise man to 
our board, and we would clasp the good 
man to our bosom some modern Augustine 
if he exists some living Pascal if he is to 
be found ; but we would never consent, 
even under the torture-boot of James II., to 
pay out of the hard earnings of Protestant 
toil the stipend of a Catholic priest, or build 
his superstitious altar, or purchase the re 
lics of his idolatry. 

We have no desire to support these views 
by any arguments of our own. We are 
content to refer our readers to the truth- 
speaking and heart-stirring pages of Mr. 
Macaulay. In his history of James II., 
every fact has but one meaning, every 
event but one tongue, and every mystery 
but one interpretation. We here learn that 
with civil liberty Popery cannot co-exist. 
With scripture truth it is utterly irrecon 
cilable. With the faith of science it is at 



variance. To the spread of education and 
knowledge it is bitterly opposed. From the 
sage equally as from the novice it demands 
the secrets of the life and the heart ; and 
over the domestic sanctuary, the seat of the 
purest and holiest of our affections, it has 
exercised, and insists upon exercising, the 
control of a parent, and it has wielded, and 
insists upon wielding, the sceptre of a god. 

Gathering these truths from the work 
before us, and qntertaining the opinion 
which we do of its transcendent merits, we 
cannot but record our satisfaction at the 
rapid and extensive circulation which it has 
already obtained, and express the wish that 
it may adorn every library and enlighten 
every family in the kingdom. And not 
withstanding the imperfections which in our 
eyes it bears, and the errors of opinion 
which to us it occasionally exhibits, and the 
hard judgments which it sometimes pro 
nounces against truths which we accept and 
revere, we would yet wish to see it in an 
abridged form, diffusing through middle life 
its great truths and lessons, and we should 
not object to have it read in our schools, and 
studied in our universities, as the best history 
of our Revolution, and the safest expositor 
of our civil and religious liberties. 

As Mr. Macaulay s History of England 
is to be brought " down to a time which is 
within the memory of men still living," it 
will no doubt include the chronicle of the 
Great Revolution, which, at the close of the 
last century, subverted European dynasties, 
and which, after being itself subverted, has 
re- appeared with redoubled energy, threat 
ening the extinction, or heralding the im 
provement, of every political institution. 
The path of the historian will therefore lie 
among thorns and quicksands, exposing him 
to the assaults of vindictive factions of 
men rushing headlong to change, or check 
ing the march of that great civilisation 
which the highest oracles have taught us 
to anticipate. The manner in which Mr. 
Macaulay has traced his course through 
the intricacies of our own revolutionary 
period is the best earnest of his future suc 
cess ; and though we sometimes start at 
what is perhaps only the shadow of secular 
leanings, when he refers to conflicting 
creeds, and treats of ecclesiastical strife, 
we yet look forward with confidence, and 
even with delight, to his future labours. It 
is difficult for a statesman embroiled in the 
politics of his own day, and committed often 
to party opinions which he does not himself 
hold, to descant freely and consistently on 
the events of other times, and to protect 
those stern decisions which he pronounces 
for posterity, from the taint of passing in- 
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terests and contemporary feeling. Mr. 
Maeuulay has, in our judgment, stood clear 
of this Scylla and Charybdis of history, and 
we feel assured that even his political 
adversaries will not venture to assert that 
he has chronicled the reign of James II. 
with the temper of a partizan, or sought to 
magnify his own political opinions by dis 
torting the facts or suppressing the truths of 
history. 

The first volume of the work which we 
shall now proceed to analyze, is divided into 
five chapters. In the first, Mr. Macaulay gives 
a condensed and elegant sketch of English 
history from the earliest times to the Revo 
lution in 1660. In the second chapter, he 
details the leading events in the reign of 
Charles II. In the third, he describes the 
state of England at the accession of James 
II., treating of its statistics, its literature and 
science, its arts, itsagriculture, manufactures 
and commerce, the state of its towns and 
villages, and the condition of its population ; 
and in the remaining two chapters, he gives 
the history of the last of the Stuarts, which 
is continued and concluded in ihc jive chap 
ters of the second volume. 

The great event of the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons to Christianity is justly regard 
ed by Mr. Macaulay as the " first of a long] 
series of salutary revolutions" which laid 
the foundation of that noble constitution by 
which England has been distinguished from 
other nations. The predominance of the 
sacerdotal over the civil power, which mark 
ed this early period of our history, and 
which was continued for a great length of 
time, he conceives to have been a real bless 
ing to " a society sunk in ignorance, and 
ruled by jnere physical force." Viewing 
the power of priestcraft as mental, and " that 
which naturally arid properly belongs to in 
tellectual superiority," he pronounces it to 
be "nobler and better than that which con 
sists merely incorporeal strength ;" and as 
the priests were by far the wisest portion of 
society, he decides " that it was on the 
whole good that they should be respected 
and obeyed, and that their dominion in the 
Dark Ages had been, in spite of many 
abuses, a legitimate and a salutary guardian 
ship." Even " the spiritual supremacy ar 
rogated by the Pope in the Dark Ages is 
held to have been productive of far more 
good than evil;" and Mr. Macaulay reach 
es the climax of his admiration, when he 
expresses his doubt whether a purer religion 
might not have been found a less efficient 
agent in accomplishing "that revolution 
which, in the thirteenth century, put an end 
to the tyranny of nation over nation, and that 
revolution which, a few generations later, 
put an end to the property of man in man." 



Although we regard these laudations of 
sacerdotal and papal supremacy, and of the 
pilgrimages, and sanctuaries, and crusades, 
and monastic institutions of the Middle Ages, 
as an oblation to the political liberalism of 
the hour, and as a stumbling-block at the 
very threshold of Mr. Macaulay s labours, 
we yet feel some difficulty in reducing such 
general assertions into a proposition which can 
be fairly analyzed. That the ascendency of 
mental power as a principle of government is 
superior to " that which consists merely in 
corporeal strength," or, as elsewhere ex 
pressed, to that which governs " by vigour of 
muscle, and by audacity of spirit," is a 
truth too palpable to be denied. But when 
we express it in another form, and aver that 
the government of Popery, as exercised in 
the Middle Ages, was better than that of a 
purer faith, and better, too, than that of the 
muscular and audacious baron, who, in the 
same age, led his hereditary bondsmen to 
battle, there is not a Protestant versed in his- 
tory that will not give it an indignant de 
nial. 

The mental power to which we do hom 
age in the statesman and law-giver is essen 
tially different from the mental power of the 
priest. The one is the efflatus of a god em 
bodied in the sage to bless and elevate his 
species the other the spirit of Belial dis 
played in fraud and imposture in false le 
gends and in lying miracles. Under the 
priestly sway, knowledge was placed in bond 
for the purposes of deception. The vice 
gerent of Heaven encouraged crime by ab 
solving the criminal, and the moral and men 
tal power which he thus wielded descended 
unimpaired to his successors, and is potently 
exercised at this moment over every king 
dom in Christian Europe. A purer religion 
than this the faith of Luther, or even the 
faith of Pascal and Arnaud, would doubt 
less have been a more efficient agent in the 
civilisation of mankind. But even the au 
dacious autocrat exercised a sway more hu 
mane and improving than that of the priest. 
He laid no embargo upon knowledge he 
put forth no claim to divine power, and he 
transmitted none to his race. If he fell in 
battle, a son or a chieftain less warlike than 
himself was not prevented by his caste from 
acquiring and diffusing a taste for the arts 
of peace, and from exercising a milder sway 
over his serfs. If he returned from con 
quest, he might import some new ideas from 
his enemies, or bring back some refined or 
intellectual captive, or introduce into his 
fastnesses some instrument or process of 
civilisation. 

But if the audacious prince was a less 
humane and enlightened ruler than the 
priest, if the prelate St. Dunstan was a 
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nobler character than the warrior Penda, 
whence arose the formidable contrast ? The 
priest himself was the cause. He it was 
that intercepted the rays of civilisation and 
science, which Heaven was gradually shed 
ding over our race. He it was that selfishly 
converged them into the gloomy crypt of his 
sanctuary, and dispensed them at an usurious 
interest in magic and in jugglery, to deceive 
and enslave mankind. There was indeed a 
species of learning which emanated from 
the hierarchy duty free. They not only 
tolerated but taught the botany of the holy 
thorn, the osteology of saintly vertebrce, the 
odontology of the Virgin, and the physiology 
of St. Januarius blood; and every monas 
tery and temple had its museum of crowns 
and vestments, of ropes and chains, of cru 
cifixes and crosses, of teeth and toes, label 
led in duplicates and triplicates to establish 
their mendacious legends. It was thus that 
knowledge nestled in the monasteries, and 
thus that science was contraband in the baro 
nial hall. 

Did our narrow space permit us to con 
tinue the discussion of this subject, we would 
present it to our readers under another 
phase. We would direct their attention to 
the Chronicles of Arabia, and the noble In 
stitutions which, during the Dark Ages, 
sprang up under the religion of the Crescent. 
When a corrupt superstition, as Mr. Macau- 
lay allows it to be, was blighting with its 
sirocco currents the green buds of secular 
knowledge, and imprisoning within their 
fruit-vessel the long ripened seeds of sacred 
truth, the Caliphs of the East, the deposita 
ries of physical force, and the heroes of 
many battles, were introducing among the 
ferocious Saracens the elements of Art and 
Science, and establishing schools and acade 
mies for the instruction of the children of the 
Prophet. A Christian physician, unfettered 
by Mohammedan tests, presided over the 
academy of Khorasan, composed of men of 
all countries and creeds. The orthodox 
Mussulmans indeed murmured at the libe 
rality of their princes, but the Arabian 
youth resorted to the gymnasium, and neither 
his academies nor his colleges were denoun 
ced as godless. Such were the labours of 
Almamon. With a " vigour of muscle, and 
an audacity of spirit" not inferior to that of 
any of the captains of his age, he drew his 
sword against his enemies, but he returned 
it to its scabbard, more eager than before 
for the instruction and civilisation of his sub 
jects. 

As if conscious of the weakness of his 
position, Mr. Macaulay re-states his heresy 
with modifying expressions, and contents 
himself with the affirmation, "that that 



superstition (namely, the Catholic) cannot 
be regarded as unmixedly noxious which 
creates an aristocracy altogether indepen 
dent of race, and compels the hereditary 
master to kneel before the spiritual tribunal 
of the hereditary bondsman." To the pro 
position in this form we willingly assent. 
There is no superstition unmixedly noxious, 
no institution, either social or political, in 
which something innocuous may not be 
found. Even in slavery, the climax of in 
stitutional baseness, we may contrast the 
African in chains braving the horrors of the 
middle passage, with the slave spending the 
rest of his life under the roof of a kind and 
even a Christian master. 

Among the causes by which England was, 
at an early period, advantageously distin 
guished from most of the neighbouring coun 
tries, Mr. Macaulay, in a very interesting 
passage, mentions the relation in which the 
nobility stood to the commonalty : 

" There was," he says, " a strong hereditary 
aristocracy, but it was of all hereditary aristocra 
cies the least insolent and exclusive. It had 
none of the invidious character of a caste. It 
was constantly receiving members from the peo 
ple, and constantly sending down members to 
mingle with the people. Any gentleman might 
become a peer. The younger son of a peer was 
but a gentleman. Grandsons of peers yielded 
precedence to newly made knights. The dignity 
of knighthood was not beyond the reach of any 
man who could by diligence and thrift realize a 
good estate, or who could attract notice by his 
valour in a battle or a siege. It was regarded as 
no disparagement for the daughter of a duke, 
nay, of a royal duke, to espouse a distinguished 
commoner. * * * Good blood, indeed, was 
held in high respect ; but between good blood and 
the privileges of the peerage, there was most 
fortunately for our country no necessary con 
nexion. Pedigrees as long, and scutcheons as 
old, were to be found out of the House of Lords 
as in it. There were new men who bore the 
highest titles. There were untitled men well 
known to have been descended from knights who 
had broken the Saxon ranks at Hastings, and 
scaled the walls of Jerusalem. * * * There 
was, therefore, here no line like that which in 
some other countries divided the patrician from 
the plebeian. The yeoman was not inclined to 
murmur at dignities to which his own children 
might rise. The grandee was not inclined to 
insult a class into which his own children must 
descend. * * * The constitution of the House 
of Commons tended greatly to promote the salu 
tary intermixture of classes. The knight of the 
shire was the connecting link between the baron 
and the shopkeeper. On the same benches on 
which sat the goldsmiths, the drapers, and grocers 
who had been returned to Parliament by the 
commercial towns, sat also members who, in any 
other country, would have been called noblemen, 
hereditary lords of manors, entitled to hold courts, 
and to bear coat armour, and able to trace back 
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an honourable descent through many generations. 
Some of them were younger sons and brothers of 
great lords. Others could boast even of royal 
blood. At length the eldest son of an Earl of 
Bedford, called, in courtesy, by the second title 
of his father, offered himself as candidate for a 
seat in the House of Commons, and his example 
was followed by others. Seated in that House, 
the heirs of the grandees of the realm naturally 
became as zealous for its privileges as any of 
the humble burgesses with whom they were 
mingled. Thus our democracy was, from an 
early period, the most aristocratic, and our aris 
tocracy the most democratic in the world ; a 
peculiarity which has lasted down to the present 
day, and which has produced many important 
moral and political effects." Vol. i. pp. 38-40. 

After briefly referring to the government 
of the Plantagenets and Tudors, Mr. Ma- 
caulay treats of the Reformation and its 
consequences. He finds it difficult to say 
whether England owes more to the Roman 
Catholic religion or to the Reformation, and 
yet he admits that, " for political and intel 
lectual freedom, and for all the blessings 
which political and intellectual freedom 
have brought in their train, she is chiefly in 
debted to the great rebellion of the Laily 
against the Priesthood. " The origin and 
peculiar character of the English Church, 
and the relation in which it stood to the 
State, next passes under review. He points 
out the advantages which the Crown derived 
from an Establishment which inculcated the 
doctrine of passive obedience, and describes 
the indignation of the Puritans when they 
saw " an Institution younger by many years 
than themselves, and which had under 
their own eyes, gradually received its form 
from the passions and interests of a Court, 
begin to mimic the lofty style of Rome." 

" Since these men," (the Puritans,) says Mr. 
Macaulay, " could not be convinced, it was deter 
mined that they should be persecuted. Persecu 
tion produced its natural effects upon them. It 
found them a sect ; it made them a faction. To 
their hatred of the Church was now added hatred 
of the Crown. The two sentiments were inter 
mingled, *and each embittered the other. The 
opinions of the Puritan concerning the relation 
of ruler and subject were widely different from 
those that were inculcated in the homilies. His 
favourite divines had both by precept and exam 
ple encouraged resistance to tyrants and perse 
cutors. His fellow Calvinists in France, in Hol 
land, and in Scotland, were in arms against 
idolatrous and cruel princes. His notions, too, 
respecting the government of the State, took a 
tinge from his notions regarding the government 
of the Church. Some of the sarcasms which 
were popularly thrown on Episcopacy, might 
without much difficulty be turned against royal 
ty ; and many of the arguments which were used 
to prove that spiritual power was best lodged in 
a synod, seemed to lead to the conclusion that 
temporal power was best lodged in a parliament. 



Thus, as the priest of the Established Church 
was from interest, from principle, and from pas 
sion, zealous for the royal prerogatives, the Puri 
tan was from interest, from principle, and from 
passion, hostile to them." Vol. i. pp. 60, 61. 

On the death of Elizabeth in 1603, the 
Crowns of Scotland and England were unit 
ed in the person of James I., a mean and 
pusillanimous prince, a presumptuous pe 
dant, and a stickler for the divine right of 
kings. His son Charles I., while he sur 
passed his father in understanding, sur. 
passed him also in bigotry. Adopting the 
political theories of his sire, he strove to 
carry them into practice ; and in attempting 
to convert the government of England into 
a despotism, and to establish Episcopacy in 
Scotland, he at once lost his life and his 
Crown. 

" It would be unjust," says Mr. Macaulay, " to 
deny that Charles had some of the qualities of a 
good, and even of a great prince. He wrote and 
spoke, not like his father, with the exactness of a 
professor, but after the fashion of intelligent and 
well-educated gentlemen. His taste in literature 
and art was excellent, his manner dignified 
though not gracious, his domestic life without 
blemish. Faithlessness was the chief cause of 
his disasters, and is the chief stain on his 
memory. He was, in truth, impelled by an 
incurable propensity to dark and crooked ways. 
It may seem strange that his conscience, which 
on occasions of little moment was sufficiently 
sensitive, should never have reproached him with 
this great vice. But there is reason to believe 
that he was perfidious, not only from constitution 
and from habit, but from principle. He seems to 
have learned from the theologians whom he most 
esteemed, that between him and his subjects 
there could be nothing of the nature of a mutual 
contract; that he could not, even if he would, 
divest himself of his despotic authority ; and that 
in every promise which he made there was an 
implied reservation that such promise might be 
broken in case of necessity, and that of the neces 
sity he was the sole judge." Vol. i. pp. 83, 84. 

With a counsellor like the Earl of Straf- 
ford, cruel and imperious in his nature, and 
a spiritual guide like Archbishop Laud, 
fanatical and malignant, and the unrelenting 
persecutor of non-conforming piety, it was 
no wonder that the Sovereign was hated by 
his people. Tyranny, civil and ecclesi 
astical, prevailed. Obsequious judges sacri 
ficed law and equity at the will of their 
monarch, and the Star Chamber and the 
High Commission, "guided chiefly by the 
violent spirit of the Primate, and freed from 
the control of Parliament, (which had not 
been convoked for eleven years,) displayed 
a rapacity, a violence, a malignant energy, 
which had been unknown to any former 
age." By such agencies the opponents of 
the Government were imprisoned, pilloried, 
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and mutilated. The whole nation was agi 
tated and incensed. The persons and liber 
ties of Englishmen were imperilled ; and 
such was the general despair that men 
who feared God, and would have obeyed a 
righteous king, quitted the country which 
they loved, and sought and found an asylum 
in the Transatlantic wilds. Amid forests 
which the hand of man had neither planted 
nor reared under the shelter of the oak and 
the pine, whose pedigree stretched back into 
primeval times within the reach of the 
Indian s tomahawk, and in the jungle ring 
ing with the cries of the beasts of prey, did 
the aristocracy of England s faith lay the 
foundation of the cities of the West, and give 
birth to a race of freemen, to avenge on a 
future generation of their oppressors the 
wrongs of their fathers. 

At this emergency the insane bigotry of 
the King and the Primate took the fatal step 
which led to their ruin. In the " mere wan 
tonness of tyranny, and with a criminal j 
contempt of public feeling, they resolved to 
force upon Scotland a liturgy more Popish j 
than that of England, and to this rash at- j 
tempt," as Mr. Macaulay justly observes, j 
" our country owes her freedom." A riot took , 
place at the first exhibition of the hated cere- ; 
monial. The nation rose to arms. The 
Scots marched into Yorkshire. The Eng 
lish troops " were ready to tear the hated | 
Strafford to pieces," and the hapless King j 
was compelled to abandon his arbitrary 
purpose, and call to his aid the wisdom of 
Parliament. The Star Chamber and the 
High Commission were abolished ; the dun- ; 
geons and the prisons were thrown open ; 
the wicked counsellors of the wicked King 
were impeached. Strafford was imprisoned, 
aud afterwards executed ; Laud was sent to 
the Tower, tried by the Lords, and executed ;* 
and the Lord Keeper Finch saved himself 
by flight. 

In order to pacify our justly indignant 
countrymen, Charles visited Scotland in | 
1641, and put his sign-manual to an act de 
claring Episcopacy to be contrary to the { 
Word of God ! The enemies of Prelacy 
were thus encouraged to oppose it ; and 
when the Parliament re-assembled in October, 
1641, it was split into two formidable par 
ties, the Cavaliers and Roundheads the j 
faction of the King and of the people. In 
the one were marshalled the Roman Catho- 
lies the frivolous votaries of pleasure,! 
" who affected gallantry, splendour of dress, j 
and a taste in the lighter arts" together 
with the poets, the painters, and the stage- 
players, " down to the rope-dancer and the 

* Mr. Macaulay has omitted to mention the trial 
and execution of Laud. 



Merry-Andrew." In the other were com- 
bined the members of the English Church 
who were still Calvinistic, the Protestant 
non-conformists, the municipal corporations, 
with their merchants and shopkeepers, the 
small rural freeholders, headed by a " for 
midable minority of the aristocracy, includ 
ing the rich and powerful Earls of Nor 
thumberland, Bedford, Warwick. Stamford, 
and Essex." The rebellion of the Roman 
Catholics in Ulster gave strength to the po 
pular party. The remonstrance of the 
Commons against the royal policy, the base 
impeachment of the five leaders of the 
House, and the attempt of Charles in person 
to seize them by armed force within the 
walls of Parliament, inflamed the zeal of 
the Whigs, brought down upon the perfidi 
ous King the execration of his people, and 
forced him to fly from his stormy capital, 
to return only to a harsh and terrible 
doom. 

The story of the Civil war, and of the 
Protectorate of Cromwell of the trial and 
execution of Charles I. as " a tyrant, a trai 
tor, a murderer, and a public enemy" of 
the march of General Monk and the army 
to London of the restoration of Charles II., 
and of his triumphal return to the throne of 
his fathers, is briefly and eloquently told by 
Mr. Macaulay. 

The reign of the restored monarch had 
an auspicious commencement. Recalled 
by the consent of opposing factions, and re 
garded with a romantic interest from his 
personal sufferings and adventures, an op 
portunity was afforded for exhibiting the 
noblest virtues of a king, and embalming a 
righteous prerogative in the affections and 
liberties of his people. But it was otherwise 
decreed. Charles had neither the head nor 
the heart of a prince. Without the ambi 
tion of fame, he thought as little of making 
England great, as he did of making its peo 
ple free. Without the guidance of faith, he 
cared little about religion ; and without the 
restraints of conscience, he cared less about 
morality. 

" He had," says Mr. Macaulay, " received from 
nature excellent parts and a happy temper. His 
education had been such as might have been ex 
pected to develop his understanding, and to form 
him to the practice of every public and private 
virtue. He had passed through all varieties of 
fortune, and had seen both sides of human na 
ture. He had, while very young, been driven 
forth from a palace to a life of exile, penury, and 
danger. He had, at the age when the mind and 
the body are in their highest perfection, and when 
the first effervescence of boyish passions should 
have subsided, been recalled from his wanderings 
to wear a crown. He had been taught by bitter 
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experience how much baseness, perfidy, and in- 1 
gratitude may lie hid under the obsequious de- ! 
meanour of courtiers. He had found, on the j 
other hand, in the huts of the poorest, true no- ! 
bility of soul. When wealth was offered to any ; 
who would betray him ; when death was de- j 
nounced against all who would shelter him, j 
cottagers and serving men had kept his secret | 
truly, and had kissed his hand under, his mean | 
disguises with as much reverence as if he had 
been seated on his ancestral throne. From such 
a school it might have been expected that a 
young man who wanted neither abilities nor 
amiable qualities would have come forth a great 
and good king. Charles came forth from that 
school with social habits, with polite and engag- j 
ing manners, and with some talent for lively 
conversation. Addicted beyond measure to sen 
sual indulgence ; fond of sauntering and of frivo- 1 
lous amusements, incapable of self-denial and of 
exertion ; without faith in human virtue, or in 
human attachment; without desire of renown, 
and without sensibility to reproach. According j 
to him, every person was to be bought. * * * j 
Thinking thus of mankind, Charles naturally j 
cared very little what they thought of him. 
Honour and shame were scarcely more to him J 
than light and darkness to the blind. His con 
tempt of flattery has been highly commended, but 
seems, when viewed in connection with the rest 
of Ins character, to deserve no commendation. It 
is possible to be below flattery as well as above 
it. One who trusts nobody will not trust syco 
phants. One who does not value real glory will 
not value its counterfeit. 

" It is creditable to Charles s temper that, ill as 
he thought of his species, he never became a 
misanthrope. He saw little in man but what 
was hateful. Yet he did not hate them. Nay, 
he was so far humane that it was highly disagree 
able to him to see their sufferings or to hear their 
complaints. * * * The facility of Charles 
was such as has perhaps never been found in any 
man of equal sense. He was a slave without 
being a dupe. Worthless men and women to 
the very bottom of whose hearts he saw, and 
whom he knew to be destitute of affection for 
him, and undeserving of his confidence, could 
easily wheedle him out of titles, places, domains, 
state secrets, and pardons. He bestowed much ; 
yet he neither enjoyed the pleasure nor acquired 
the fame of beneficence. He never gave spon 
taneously; but it was painful to him to refuse. 
The consequence was, that his bounty generally 
went, not to those who deserved it best, nor even 
to those whom he liked best, but to the most 
shameless and importunate suitor who could 
obtain an audience." Vol. j. pp. 167-170. 

In his political character Charles had no 
resemblance either to his father or his 
brother. The doctrines of divine right and 
passive obedience made no appeal to his 
prejudices. Unfit for business, he detested 
and shunned it in every form ; and such 
was his ignorance of affairs, that the very 
clerk of council often sneered at his silly re 
marks and his childish impatience. In his 
religious character he stood aloof, not per 



plexed, but indifferent, between the two 
bundles of hay Infidelity and Popery. In 
his social and moral character he is not 
easily described. He was as little im 
pressed by kindnesses as he was annoyed by 
injuries, and hence gratitude was not num 
bered among his virtues, nor revenge among 
his faults. His master-passion was to enjoy 
a life of undisturbed repose, and to riot 
among the pleasures that make life a para 
dise, and Eternity a torment. 

That the reign of such a prince would be 
turbulent and disastrous might have been 
readily anticipated. That it would be dis 
graceful to the honour of the king and the 
nation could scarcely have been foreseen. 
To curb the ambition of the French king 
and support the Protestant cause in Europe, 
England had entered into the Triple Alliance 
with the States General and Sweden. The 
English Parliament and both sections of the 
people had loudly applauded this salutary 
union of Protestant States, but the king 
viewed it as but a temporary concession to 
popular opinion. Anxious to be emanci 
pated from constitutional control, he looked 
to the power and riches of France for the 
accomplishment of his views ; and, with the 
approbation of the Duke of York, the heir to 
the throne, he opened a negociation with the 
French king. Through his sister, the beau 
tiful Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, he 
offered to declare himself a Roman Catholic, 
to dissolve the Triple Alliance, and to unite 
in making war against Holland, provided 
Louis gave him such aid as to make him in 
dependent of his Parliament. These wel 
come propositions were accepted by France, 
and formed the secret treaty signed at Dover 
in 1670 ; and, in order to maintain his 
ascendency at the English Court, Louis sent 
the beautiful Louisa Querouaille, afterwards 
Duchess of Portsmouth, to direct and control 
the royal will. 

Although this treaty was signed with the 
concurrence of the Cabal Ministry* yet 
Charles himself suggested the most degrad 
ing of its articles, and concealed most of 
them from the majority of a Cabinet whose 
unprincipled compliance he might readily 
have obtained. Mr. Macaulay has well de 
scribed these political miscreants. Clifford, 
the most respectable of them, was " a man of 
fiery and impetuous temper," with " a strong 
though a lamentably perverted sense of 
duty." Arlington, from his vagrant life 
abroad, was attached to despotism and Po- 



* The Ministry, in 1671, consisted of Clifford, Ar 
lington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale, the 
first letters of whose names made the word CA 
BAL. 
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pery. Buckingham, a faithless voluptuary 
and a traitor, " was eager to win the royal 
favour by services" from which others 
" would have recoiled with horror." Ashley, 
full of levity and selfishness, " had served 
and betrayed a succession of Governments." 
"Lauderclale, loud and coarse both in mirth 
and anger, was perhaps, under the outward 
show of boisterous frankness, the most dis 
honest in the Cabal. He had been conspi 
cuous among the Scotch insurgents of 1638, 
and zealous for the Covenant. 
* He often talked with noisy jocularity of 
the days when he was a canter and a rebel. 
He was now the chief instrument employed 
by the Court in forcing Episcopacy on his 
reluctant countrymen, nor did lie in that 
cause shrink from the unsparing use of the 
sword, the halter, and the boot. Yet those 
who knew him, knew that thirty years had 
made no change in his real sentiments that 
he still hated the memory of Charles I., and 
that he still preferred the Presbyterian form 
of Church government to any other." Men 
of such a character were the fit servants of 
such a king. They made his Majesty 
fraudulently profess great zeal for the Tri 
ple Alliance. They obtained money from 
the House of Commons and the Goldsmiths 
of London on false and flagitious pretences, 
and cowering under the wing of the French 
monarch, they issued the declaration of in 
dulgence, abrogating by royal authority all 
the penal laws against the Catholics, in 
cluding also those against Protestant Dis 
senters. This nefarious measure was, in 
terms of the secret treaty, followed by the 
declaration of war against the Dutch. 

At this critical juncture there appeared 
on the stage of European politics a remarka 
ble individual, who was destined, as Mr. 
Macaulay observes, " to save the United 
Provinces from slavery, to curb the power 
of France, and to establish the English con 
stitution on a lasting foundation." William 
Henry, the posthumous child of William II. 
Prince of Orange, and Mary, the daughter 
of Charles I., was the possessor of a splendid 
fortune, a sovereign prince of Germany, and 
a prince of the blood-royal of England. 
The invasion of Holland, the result of the 
base treaty of Dover, subverted the existing 
Government. The Grand Pensionary John 
de Witt was torn in pieces by the rabble, 
and the Prince of Orange became the head 
of the State. 

" Young as he was," says Mr. Macaulay, " his 
ardent and unconquerable spirit, though disguised 
by a cold and sullen manner, soon roused the 
courage of his dismayed countrymen. It was in 
vain that both his uncle and the French king 
attempted by splendid offers to seduce him from 
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tha cause of the Republic. To the States- 
General he spoke a high and inspiriting language. 
He even ventured to suggest a scheme which has 
an aspect of antique heroism, and which, if it 
had been accomplished, would have been the 
noblest subject for epic song that is to be found in 
the whole compass of modern history. He told 
the Deputies that, even if their natal soil and the 
marvels with which human industry had covered 
it, were buried under the ocean, all was not lost. 
The Hollanders might survive Holland. Liberty 
and pure religion, driven by tyrants and bigots 
from Europe, might take refuge in the farthest 
isles of Asia. The shipping in the ports of the 
Republic would suffice to carry two hundred 
thousand emigrants to the Indian Archipelago. 
There the Dutch Commonwealth might com 
mence a new and more glorious existence, and 
might rear, under the southern cross, amidst the 
sugar-canes and nutmeg trees, the exchange of a 
wealthier Amsterdam, and the schools of a more 
learned Leytlen. The national spirit swelled and 
rose high. The terms offered by the Allies were 
firmly rejected. The dykes were opened. The 
whole country was one great lake, from which 
the cities, with their ramparts and steeples, rose 
like islands. The invaders were forced to save 
themselves from destruction by a precipitate 
retreat. Louis, who, though he sometimes 
thought it necessary to appear at the head of his 
troops, greatly preferred a palace to a earn]), had 
already returned to enjoy the adulation of poets 
and the smiles of ladies in the newly planted 
alleys of Versailles." Vol. i. pp. 218,219. 

Thus baffled in his designs, Louis could 
not supply the means of coercing the English 
press. Parliament assembled in the spring 
of 1673, after a recess of two years. The 
country party attacked with consummate 
skill the policy of the Cabal, and in a short 
time the declaration of indulgence was can 
celled. The test act, excluding Papists 
from civil and military office, was re-enacted, 
the Cabal was broken up by intestine quar 
rels and the treachery of Shaftesbury, and 
the King was compelled to conclude a peace 
with the United Provinces, and induced to 
consent to the marriage of his niece, the 
Princess Mary, with the Prince of Orange. 

The peace of Nimeguen, which in 1678 
terminated the seven years war, was 
speedily followed by a political crisis in 
England. The passion for civil liberty was 
rendered more intense by a prevailing sense 
of national humiliation. The imbecility of 
her councils, and the thirst of her sovereign 
for foreign gold, had brought England into 
just contempt. The introduction of a 
foreign army was dreaded. A feeling pre 
vailed that a blow was to be struck at the 
Protestant faith, and that the cruelties of 
Bloody Mary would again afflict the land. 
Under the excitement of these feelings, 
Titus Oates put in circulation his wild 
romance of a Papist plot to burn London, 
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and to murder the King, his ministers, and 
the Protestant clergy. The nation was 
convulsed. The murder of Sir E. Godfrey 
gave probability to the rumour, and every 
precaution was taken against the dreaded 
calamity. Informers and spies added to the 
general belief, by swearing away the lives 
of Roman Catholics. The judges, and even 
statesmen, encouraged the delusion, and the 
apostasy of the Duke of York induced even 
the Episcopal clergy to join in the outcry 
against the Catholics. In this emergency 
the King called to his counsels Sir W. 
Temple, who proposed a Privy Council of 
thirty individuals as the royal advisers ; and 
among the statesmen who were called to 
carry this new system into effect, were Vis 
count Halifax and tho Earl of Sunderland, 
whose characters are finely drawn by Mr. 
Macaulay. 

" Among the statesmen of that age," says he, 
Halifax was, in genius, the first. His intellect 
was fertile, subtle, and capacious. His polished, 
luminous, find animated eloquence, set off by the 
silver tones of his voice, was the delight of the 
House of Lords. His conversation overflowed 
with thought, fancy, and wit. His political tracts 
well deserve to be studied for their literary merit, 
and fully entitle him to a place among the Eng 
lish classics. To the weight derived from talents 
to great and various, he united all the influence 
which belongs to rank and ample possessions. 
Yet he was less successful in politics than many 
who enjoyed smaller advantages. Indeed, those 
intellectual peculiarities which make his writings 
valuable, frequently impeded him in the contests 
of active life. For he always saw passing events, 
not in the point of view in which they commonly 
appear to one who bears a part in them, but in the 
point of view in which, after the lapse of many 
years, they appear to the philosophic historian. 
"With such a turn of mind he could not long con 
tinue to act cordially with any body of men. All 
the prejudices, all the exaggerations of both the 
great parties in the State, moved his scorn. He 
despised the mean arts and unreasonable clamours 
of demagogues. He despised still more the Tory 
doctrines of divine right and passive obedience. 
He sneered impartially at tho bigotry of the 
Churchman and at the bigotry of the Puritan. He 
was equally unable to comprehend how any man 
should object to saints days and surplices, and 
how any man should persecute any other man 
for objecting to them. In temper he was what, 
in our time, is called a Conservative. In theory 
lie was a Republican. Even when his dread of 
anarchy and his disdain for vulgar delusions led 
him to side fora time with the defenders of arbi 
trary power, his intellect was always with Locke 
and Milton. Indeed, his jests upon hereditary 
monarchy were sometimes such as would have 
better become a member of the Calf s Head Club 
than a Privy Councillor of the Stuarts. In reli 
gion he was so far from being a zealot, that he 
was called by the uncharitable an Atheist: but 
this imputation he vehemently repelled; and, in 
truth, though he sometimes gave scandal by the 



way in which he exerted his rare powers both of 
argumentation and of ridicule on serious subjects, 
he seems to have been by no means unsusceptible 
of religious impressions. * * * 

"His understanding was keen, sceptical, inex 
haustibly fertile in distinctions and objections; 
his taste refined; his sense of the ludicrous ex 
quisite ; his temper placid and forgiving, but 
fastidious, and by no means prone either to 
malevolence or to enthusiastic admiration. 
* * * Such a man could not long be constant 
to any band of political allies. His place was 
between the hostile divisions of the community, 
and he never wandered far beyond the frontier 
of either." Vol. i. pp. 242, 243. 

Sunderland did not, like Halifax, belong 
to the class of politicians called Trimmers.* 
He was a base intriguer, an accomplished 
flatterer, and the most, servile instrument of 
arbitrary power. " In this man." says Mr. 
Macaulay, "the political immorality of his 
age was personified in the most lively man 
ner. Nature had given him a keen under 
standing, a restless and mischievous temper, 
a cold heart, and an abject spirit. His mind 
had undergone a training by which all his 
vices had been nursed up to the rankest 
maturity." He had been envoy to the Court 
of Louis, and from that bad school he came 
out " cunning, supple, shameless, free from 
all prejudices, and destitute of all principle. " 
The changes introduced by Sir W. Tern- 
pie had calmed for a while the storm ol 
political agitation, but it soon resumed its 
violence. The Exclusion Bill, by which 
the Duke of York^ an avowed Papist, was 
excluded from the succession, was the grcal 
object at which the opposition grasped; bui 
the King frustrated their designs by pro 
oguing the Parliament without the advice 
f his Council, or even their knowledge tha 
he intended to prorogue it. The day or 
which this unconstitutional act was perpe 
trated the 26th May, 1079, was a daj 
glorious for England. On that day the 
Habeas Corpus Act received the royal as 
sent, and while the King disowned the House 
of Parliament he emancipated the press. A 
dissolution and a general election soon fol 
lowed the prorogation. 

These violent measures gave a new im 
pulse to the Opposition. The Exclusior 
Bill was demanded in a louder voice ; anc 
for the first time the rights of Mary anc 
Anne were assailed. When the King wai 
resident at the Hague, Lucy Walters, i 
beautiful Welsh girl, had become his mis 
tress, and had borne to him a son. Jame; 



* Halifax glorified in this nickname, and as3umei 
it as a title of honour, on the principle that ever 
thing good trims between extremes. 
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Crofts, the name of tho youth, fortunate in 
having been assigned to a prince, was re 
ceived at Whitehall with paternal fondness. 
Honours shared only by princes were heaped 
upon him. He was married to Miss Scotl, 
the heiress of Buccleuch, and was created 



When Parliament assembled at Oxford in 
March 1681, a reaction was distinctly visi 
ble. A majority of the influential classes 
began to rally round the throne, and the 
Whigs were doomed to every species of per 
secution. The Acts against non-conformists, 



Duke of Monmouth in England, and Duke) hitherto dormant, were rigorously enforced. 

Shaftesbury was tried for high treason, but 
acquitted. The Earl of Argyle was con 
demned as a traitor, because he refused to 
take the test ; but he fortunately escaped 
from prison, and found an asylum in Hol 
land. Pilkingfon,Colt, and Gates were fined 
100,000 for speaking disrespectfully of 
the Duke of York, and Barnadiston 10,- 
000 for having expressed, in a private letter, 
sentiments that were considered improper ; 
while Sir R Wood, who was once Lord 



of Buccleuch in Scotland. Distinguished 
by his personal beauty and affable manners, 
and celebrated for his gallantry as a soldier, 
his return to England was hailed with uni 
versal acclamation. It had been rumoured 
in well-informed circles that Charles had 
married Lucy Walters, and that Monmouth 
was the lawful heir to the Crown. The 
Protestant party naturally gave credit to a 
rumour which excluded their enemy from 
the throne, and the condescension and popu 



lar manners of Monmouth ingratiated him Mayor of London, was tried for perjury, 
with the people. In this posture of affairs j and condemned to the pillory simply because 
the Privy Council of Sir W. Temple ceased he had given evidence in favour of Pilking- 



to exist, and Laurence Hyde and Sidney 
Godolphin became the advisers of the Crown 



ton. The Whigs, however, were still powerful 
and bold. Schemes of resistance, and even 



the one a rancorous partisan, a violent of rebellion were projected, and two plots 



champion of Church and Crown, and the 
virulent enemy of Republicans and Dissen 
ters the other a flexible courtier, hating 
change either for good or evil, and one who, 
as Charles expressed it, "was never in the 
way nor out of the way." 



were secretly hatched. The object of the 
one, to which Monmouth, Russell, and Syd 
ney were parties, was to rouse the nation 
against an arbitrary Government. The 
other, which was carefully concealed from 
them, was the Rye-house plot the scheme 



The year which followed the prorogation! of a few desperate spirits, to assassinate the 
in 1G79 was pregnant with portentous events. King and his brother.* The two plots wi 



The nation was split into angry factions, and 
counties, towns, families, and even schools, 
were similarly agitated : The cry on the one 
side was to exclude a Papist king the cry 
on the other was to support the prerogative. 
The Pope was burned in effigy. The Cove 
nanters in Scotland, driven mad by persecu 
tion, had murdered Archbishop Sharpe, and 
risen against the Government; and the 
French king, bribing and flattering both the 



discovered, and considered as one, and the 
whole Whig party were involved in the in 
dignation which one of them so justly excit 
ed. Shaftesbury had fled to Holland, and 
died. Monmouth went into voluntary exile. 
Russell and Sydney, guiltless of the crime 
for which they suffered, perished on the scaf 
fold the one with the fortitude of a Chris 
tian, the other with the philosophy of a Stoic ; 
and other acts equally cruel and 



Court and the Opposition, " exhorted Charles tutional, everywhere marked the temper and 
to be firm, and James to raise a civil war in conduct of the Government. The marriage 
Scotland, while he exhorted the Whigs not 
to flinch, and to rely with confidence on the 



protection of Franco." 

In the new Parliament, which met in 
October 1680, the Exclusion Bill, opposed 
by Hyde, and defended by Godolphin, was, 
without difficulty, passed ; but though sup 
ported by Shaftesbury, Essex, and Sunder- 
land, in the House of Lords, it was, with the 
aid of the Bishops, rejected by a great ma 
jority, chiefly through the commanding elo 
quence of Halifax. This defeat of the Op 
position was followed by the trial and execu 
tion of a Roman Catholic peer, Viscount 
Strafford, who had been accused as a party 
in the Popish Plot, and found guilty of trea 
son, on the testimony of Titus Gates and of 
two other false witnesses. 



of the Lady Anne to the Prince of Denmark 
a man of Protestant principles raised the 
hopes of the English Church, and led them 
to new acts of aggression. The pulpits re 
sounded with harangues against rebellion. 
The doctrine of Divine Right was the text 



y a godless homily, and on the day 



of 

on which Russell became a martyr to liberty, 
the fanatical University of Oxford decreed, 
by a public act, that the great doctrines of 
liberty were impious, seditious, and hereti 
cal, and ordered the political works of Bu- 



* Mr. Fox is of opinion that some of those engaged 
in this plot had merely a notion of assassinating the 
King, but douhts whether it ever ripeneJ into a de 
sign, or was evinced by such an overt act as was ne 
cessary for conviction. Hist. James II., p. 46. 
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chanan, Milton, and Baxter, to be burned 
in the court of the schools. 

At this memorable juncture there was a 
student at Christ s Church, Oxford, whose 
genius and virtue were destined to adorn his 
country and his age, while they were the 
means of bringing into disgrace the Univer 
sity which dishonoured and disowned him. 
John Locke a name which will survive 
that of the tyrant and the bishop that oppressed 
him was intimately acquainted witli Lord 
Shaftesbury, and was unjustly suspected to 
have been the author of a pamphlet offen 
sive to the Government. At the command 
of the King, Sunderland informs Dr. Fell, 
bishop of Oxford, that there is " one Locke, 
who belonged to the late Earl of Shaftes 
bury," and who has " behaved very fac- 
tiously and undutifully to the Government," 
and wishes " to know the method of remov 
ing him from being a student." The Bish 
op replies, that he " has had an eye upon 
him for divers years," but can confidently 
affirm, after strict inquiries, that those most 
familiar with him have never heard him 
speak a word either against or concerning the 
Government. Doctors and graduates, as the 
Bishop unblushingly confesses, had, in pub 
lic and private, introduced conversations " to 
the disparagement of his master, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, his party and designs," but 
could never discover in the student a word 
or a look as if he took any concern in the 
matter. His immediate expulsion was de 
manded, and the Dean arid Chapter made 
haste to obey.* " In this instance," says 
Mr. Fox, " one would almost imagine there 
was some instinctive sagacity in the Govern 
ment of that time, which pointed out to them, 
even before he had made himself known to 
the world, the man who was destined to be 
the most successful adversary of superstition 
and tyranny. 

While the factions who were struggling 
for power were each promised in their turn 
the support of the Sovereign, an event oc 
curred which produced a mighty change on 
the political condition of England. The 
health of Charles had begun to give way, 
and at the close of 1684, a slight attack of 
the gout was the prelude to a severe illness 
which had a fatal termination. The cir 
cumstances under which this took plac^f and 
the event itself, are beautifully related by 
Mr. Macaulay : 



* The history of this tyrannical act, fully given by 
Mr. Fox, with all the documents, took place on the 
15th November, 1684. It is, we suppose, by mis 
take, placed by Mr. Macaulay in the reign of James 
II., and without any date. 



: The pulacc had seldom presented a gayer or 
more scandalous appearance than on the evening 
of Sunday the 1st of February 1G85. * * * 
The great gallery of Whitehall, an admirable 
relic of the magnificence of the Tudors, was 
crowded with revellers and gamblers. The 
King sat there chatting and toying with three 
women, whose charms were the boast, and 
whose vices were the disgrace, of three nations. 
Barbara Palmer, Duchess of Cleveland, was 
there, no longer young, but still retaining- some 
traces of that superb and voluptuous loveliness 
which, twenty years before, overcame the hearts 
of all men. There, too, was the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, whose soft and infantine features 
were lighted up with the vivacity of France. 
Hortensia Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, and 
niece of the great Cardinal, completed the 
group. She had been early removed from her 
lative Italy to the Court where her uncle was 
supreme. His power, and her own attractions, 
had drawn a crowd of illustrious visitors around 
her. Charles himself, during his exile, had sought 
her hand in vain. No gift of nature or of for 
tune seemed to be wanting to her. Her face 
was beautiful with the rich beauty of the South, 
her understanding quick, her manners graceful, 
her rank exalted, her possessions immense ; but 
her ungovernable passions had turned all these 
blessings into curses. She had found the mi 
sery of an ill-assorted marriage intolerable, and 
fled from her husband, had abandoned her vast 
wealth, and after having astonished Rome and 
Piedmont by her adventures, had fixed her abode 
in England. Her house was the favourite resort 
of men of wit and pleasure, who, for the sake oL 
her smiles and her table, endured her frequent 
fits of insolence and ill humour. Rochester and 
Godolphin sometimes forgot the cares of State 
in her company. Barillon and St. Evremond 
found in her drawing-room consolation for their 
long banishment from Paris. The learning of 
Vossius, the wit of Waller, were daily employed 
to flatter and amuse her. But her diseased mind 
required stronger stimulants, and sought them 
in gallantry, in basset, and in usquebaugh. 
While Charles flirted with his three sultanas, 
Hortensia s French page, a handsome boy, whoso 
vocal performances were the delight of White 
hall, arid were rewarded by numerous presents 
of rich clothes, ponies, and guineas, warbled 
some amorous verses. A party of twenty cour 
tiers was seated at cards round a large table, on 
which gold was heaped in mountains. Even 
then, the King complained that he did not feel 
quite well. He had no appetite for his supper ; 
his rest that night was broken, but on the fol 
lowing morning he rose, as usual, early. * * * 

" Scarcely had Charles risen from his bed, 
when his attendants perceived that his utterance 
was indistinct, arid that his thoughts seemed to 
be wandering. Several men of rank had, as 
usual, assembled to see their Sovereign shaved 
and dressed. He made an effort to converse 
with them in his usual gay style ; but his ghastly 
look surprised and alarmed them. Soon his 
face grew black ; his eyes turned in his head ; 
he uttered a cry, and fell into the arms of 
Thomas Lord Bruce, eldest son of the Earl of 
Aylesbury. A physician, who had charge of the 
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royal retorts and crucibles, happened to be pre 
sent. He had no lancet, but he opened a vein 
with a pivnknife. The blood flowed freely, but 
the king- was still insensible. He was laid in 
his bed, where during a short time the Duchess 
of Portsmouth hung over him with the familiar 
ity of a wife. But the alarm had been given. 
The Queen and the Duchess of York were has 
tening to the room. The favourite concubine 
was forced to retire to her own apartments." 
Vol. i. pp. 429-432. 

Physicians, Whig as well as Catholic, 
were admitted to the dying king. After a 
copious bleeding, hot iron was applied to the 
head, and " a loathsome volatile salt, ex 
tracted from human skulls, was forced into 
his mouth ;" and when he recovered his 
senses, " he complained that he felt as if a 
fire was burning within him." His medical 
attendants were replaced by his spiritual ad 
visers. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells offered him 
the last rites of their Church, but he would 
not declare that he died in her communion, 
and he refused the Eucharist from their 
hands. At the instigation of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, through the French Ambassador 
Barillon, the Queen asked the King if she 
should bring a Catholic priest. " For God s 
sake do," replied the dying man, " and lose 
no time." Father Huddlestone was intro 
duced to the death-chamber by a private 
stair, and administered extreme unction and 
the Lord s Supper to the King, who thus 
declared by the last act of his life that he 
died a Roman Catholic. On the morning 
of Friday the 6th of February, he apolo 
gized to his attendants for the trouble he had \ 
caused. " lie had been," he said, " a most 
unconscionable time dying, but he hoped . 
they would excuse it." " This was the last 
glimpse," says Mr. Macaulay, " of that ex- 
quisite urbanity so often found potent to 
charm away the resentment of a justly in- 
censed nation." His speech soon after ( 
failed him, and he died at seven without a 
struggle. 

Before commencing the history of James 
II., Mr. Macaulay introduces a Chapter of 
150 pages on the state of England at the! 
death of Charles II. This chapter evinces \ 
great research, and will be perused with a ! 
high degree of interest by many classes of 
readers. But, however much we have been i 
gratified with its brilliant pictures and its in- ! 
structive details, we are of opinion, that a . 
dissertation of this kind is an unnecessary 
appendage to a work of history, and, if| 
deemed essential by the author, that it 
should have formed an introductory chap 
ter. In our progress through Mr. Macau- 
lay s fascinating narrative, we have found 



it an obstruction in our path ; and have felt 
somewhat as a lover of the picturesque 
would feel ^vere he taken into a peniten 
tiary and a cotton-mill, in order that he 
might understand why the peasantry were 
moral and the villages populous. The ob 
ject of the chapter is "to correct some false 
notions which would render the subsequent 
narrative unintelligible or uninstructive ;" 
but we felt no want of the information which 
it contains, while we perused the chapters 
which precede it, and have obtained no ad- 
vantage from it in perusing those which fol 
low. To describe the condition of England 
as it ought to be described, in all its inte 
resting relations, would require a range of 
knowledge which the historian cannot be 
supposed to possess ; and we can expect 
only that department of it to be well exe 
cuted which is most intimately connected 
with the author s studies and opportunities 
of observation. In his lively sketch of the 
state of Literature and the Fine Arts, Mr. 
Macaulay has been singularly successful, 
but he has as singularly failed in his ac 
count of the Sciences and Useful Arts. Mis 
apprehending, as all literary men do, the 
precise value of the labours of Bacon, he 
has formed a most erroneous estimate of 
their influence on the progress of the Phy 
sical Sciences. His praise of Sir Isaac 
Newton is exaggerated, indiscriminating, 
and incorrect. We have striven in vain to 
understand what Mr. Macaulay means by 
the New Philosophy ; and we are equally at 
a loss to fathom his allusion to "the long 
series of glorious and salutary reforms" 
which the Royal Society was destined to 
effect. 

In contrasting the present with the past 
condition of England, Mr. Macaulay might 
have spared a passing eulogy to those illus 
trious philosophers and inventors, to whom 
alone she owes her present gigantic attitude 
of civilisation and power. It was not to 
statesmen and orators, and still less to his 
torians, and poets, and painters, that we owe 
the mighty change which Mr. Macaulay has 
described ; it was to the Watts, and Ark- 
wrights, and Brindleys to the Bradleysand 
Hcrschcls, to the Cavendishes, and Davys, 
and Wollastons, and Youngs, those lofty co 
lumns which compose the Portico of the 
British Temple of Science, and whose proud 
names are imperishably united with the glory 
and greatness of their country. Had Mr. 
Macaulay thus appreciated the services of 
his countrymen, he would doubtless have 
viewed with sympathy that large and dis 
tinguished class of in ellec ual labourers 
who, without national encouragement or 
support, are striving, as he once strove, to 
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advance the literature and science of Eng 
land ; and having in his eye the constitu 
tion of that Royal Society wjiich is sus 
tained by the annual charity of philosophers 
themselves, he would have called the atten 
tion of the Government, to which he belongs, 
to those noble academical associations, pa 
tronized by continental Powers, in which all 
the genius of the nation is generously mar 
shalled for its intellectual service, and to 
that just appreciation of mental glory under 
which the savans even of despotic govern 
ments are permitted to share in the honours 
and offices of the State. But on these sub 
jects the voice of eloquence is dumb. Raised 
to a high niche in the Elysium of the State, 
Mr. Macaulay looks down from his azure 
canopy upon the chill and troubled regions, 
where genius and learning are allowed to 
vegetate, to wither, and to die. 

Notwithstanding our gentle criticism on 
Mr. Macaulay s statistical chapter, we are 
sorry that we cannot indulge our readers 
with some specimens of its excellence. His 
portraits of the swearing and drinking old 
country squire, of the domestic chaplain, of 
the parochial clergy, and of the mounted 
highwayman of the time, are finely drawn 
and full of interest. We shall make room 
for his description of the least and most 
worthy of these public characters. 

" The mounted highwayman, a marauder 
known to our generation only from books, was 
.toibe found on every main road. * * * The 
Cambridge scholars trembled when they ap 
proached Epping forest even in broad day-light. 
Seamen who had been just paid off at Chatham, 
were often compelled to deliver their purses on 
Gad.shill, celebrated, near a hundred years 
earlier, by the greatest of poets as the scenes of 
the depredations of Poins and Falstaff. * * * 
It was necessary to the success, and even to the 
safety of the highwayman, that he should be a 
bold and skilful rider, that his manners and ap 
pearance should be such as suited the master of 
a fine horse. He therefore held an aristocratical 
position in the community of thieves, appeared 
at fashionable coffee-houses and gaming-houses, 
and betted with men of quality on the race- 
ground. Sometimes, indeed, he was a man of 
good family and education. A romantic interest 
therefore attached, and perhaps still attaches, to 
the names of freebooters of this class. The 
vulgar eagerly drank in tales of their ferocity 
and audacity of their occasional acts of gene 
rosity and good nature of their amours of 
their miraculous escapes of their desperate 
struggles and of their manly bearing at the 
bar, and in the cart. Thus it was related of 
William Nevison, the great robber of Yorkshire, 
that he levied a quarterly tribute on all the 
northern drovers, and in return not only spared 
them himself, but protected them against all 
other thieves ; that he demanded purses in the 
most courteous manner that he gave largely 



to the poor what he had taken from the rich 
that his life was once spared by the royal cle 
mency, but that he again tempted his late, and 
at length died, in 1685, on the gallows of York. 
It was related how Claude Duval, the French 
page of the Duke of Richmond, took to the 
road, became captain of a formidable gang, and 
had the honour to be named first in a royal pro 
clamation against notorious offenders how at 
the head of his troops he stopped a lady s 
coach in which there was a booty of 400 
how he took only 100, and suffered the fair 
owner to ransom the rest by dancing a coranto 
with him on the heath how his vivacious gal 
lantry stole away the hearts of all women 
how his dexterity at sword and pistol made 
him a terror to all men how at length in 1670 
he was seized when overcome by wine how 
dames of high rank visited him in prison, and 
with tears interceded for his life how the King 
would have granted a pardon, but for the inter 
ference of Judge Morton, the terror of highway 
men, who threatened to resign his office unless 
the law were carried into full effect and how, 
after the execution, the corpse lay in state, with 
all the pomp of scutcheons, wax lights, black 
hangings, and mutes, till the same cruel judge, 
who had intercepted the mercy of the crown, 
sent officers to disturb the obsequies." Vol. i. 
pp. 381-384. 

Although the domestic chaplain was 
treated with urbanity and kindness in the 
houses of men of liberal education, it was 
otherwise under the roof of ordinary 
country gentlemen : 

" The coarse and ignorant squire, who 
thought it belonged to his dignity to have grace 
said every day at his table by an ecclesiastic in 
full canonicals, found means to reconcile dignity 
with economy. A young Levite such was the 
phrase then in use might be had for his board, 
a small garret, and ten pounds a year, and might 
not only perform his own professional functions, 
might not only be the most patient of butts and 
of listeners, might not only be always ready in 
fine weather for bowls, and in rainy weather for 
shovelboard, but might also save the expense of 
a gardener, or of a groom. Sometimes the 
reverend man nailed up the apricots, and some 
times he curried the coach-horses. He cast up 
the farrier s bills. He walked ten miles with a 
message or a parcel. If he was permitted to dine 
with the family he was expected to content 
himself with the plainest fare. He might fill 
himself with the corned beef and the carrots ; 
but as soon as the tarts and cheesecakes made 
their appearance he quitted his seat, and stood 
aloof till he was summoned to return thanks 
for the repast, from a great part of which he 
had been excluded. Vol. i. p. 327. 

When the chaplain was promoted to a 
living it was expected that he should take a 
wife. A waiting-woman in his patron s 
service was considered as a suitable match ; 
and the chaplain was fortunate if the ser- 
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vices of his helpmate had not been of an 
equivocal character. Nor was his position 
much improved by the change. 

"Not one living in fifty enabled the incum 
bent to bring up a family comfortably. As 
children multiplied and grew, the household of 
the priest became more and more beggarly. 
Holes appeared more and more plainly in the 
thatch of his parsonage, and in his single cas 
sock. Often it was only by toiling on his glebe, 
by feeding swine, and by loading dung-carts, 
that he could obtain daily bread ; nor did his 
utmost exertions always prevent the bailiffs 
from taking his Concordance and his inkstand 
in execution. It was a white day on which he 
was admitted into the kitchen of a great house, 
and regaled by the servants with cold meat and 
ale. His children were brought up like the j 
children of the neighbouring peasantry. His 
boys followed the plough ; and his girls went 
out to service. Study he found impossible : for 
the advowson of his living would hardly have 
sold for a sum sufficient to purchase a good 
theological library ; and he might be considered 
as unusually Jucky if he had ten or twelve dog 
eared volumes among the pots and pans on his 
shelves." Vol. i. p. 330. 

When James II. quitted the bedside of the 
departed monarch, he commenced his reign 
by a speech to his Privy Councillors, then j 
assembled in Whitehall. He expressed his 
resolution to maintain the established go 
vernment in Church and State, to defend the 
Church of England, and support the just 
liberties of the people. How soon and how 
completely these pledges were broken, the 
events of his reign will show. Rochester 
became premier ; and the other ministers of 
the late King were retained in office, more 
for the purpose of insulting than of honouring 
them. Though the Great Seal was lelt 
with Guilford, he was dishonoured by hav 
ing associated with him, in the administra 
tion, the notorious Sir George Jeffreys, 
a man whose depravity has become pro- j 
yerbial. 

" He was," says Mr. Macaulay, " a man of j 
quick and vigorous parts, but constitutionally j 
prone to insolence arid to the angry passions. | 
When just emerging from boyhood he had risen 
into practice at the Old Bailey bar, a bar where j 
advocates have always used a license of tongue 
unknown in Westminster Hall. Here, during 
many years, his chief business was to examine j 
and cross-examine the most hardened miscreants ! 
of a great capital. Daily conflicts with prosti- ! 
tutes and thieves called out and exercised his j 
powers so effectually, that he became the most 
consummate bully ever known in his profession. 
All tenderness for the feelings of others, all 
self-respect, all sense of the becoming, were ob 
literated from his mind. He acquired a bound 
less command of the rhetoric in which the vul 



gar express hatred and contempt. The profusion 
of maledictions and vituperative epithets which 
composed his vocabulary, could hardly have been 
rivalled in the fish-market or the bear-garden. 
His countenance and his voice must always have 
been unamiable. But these natural advantages 
for such he seems to have thought them he 
had improved to such a degree that there were few 
who, in his paroxysms of rage, could see or hear 
him without emotion. Impudence and ferocity 
sate upon his brow. The glare of his eyes had 
a fascination for the unhappy victim on whom 
they were fixed. Yet his brow and eye were 
said to be less terrible than the savage lines of 
his mouth. His yell of fury, as was said by 
one who had often heard it, sounded like the 
thunder of the judgment-day. * * * There 
was a fiendish exultation in the way in which he 
pronounced sentence on offenders. Their weep 
ing and imploring seemed to titillate him volup 
tuously; and he loved to scare them into fits, 
by dilating, with luxuriant amplification, on all the 
details of what they were to suffer. Thin when 
he had an opportunity of ordering an unlucky 
adventuress to be whipped at the carl s tail, 
Hangman, he would exclaim, I charge you to 
pay particular attention to this lady. Scourge 
her soundly, man. Scourge her till the blood 
runs down ! It is Christinas a cold time for 
madam to strip in ! See that you warm her 
shoulders thoroughly ! * * * 

"Even in civil causes his malevolent and des 
potic temper perpetually disordered his judgment. 
To enter his court was to enter the den of a wild 
beast which none could tame, and which was as 
likely to be roused to rage by caresses as by at 
tacks. He frequently poured forth on plaintiffs 
and defendants, barristers and attorneys, witness 
es and jurymen, torrents of frantic abuse, inter 
mixed with oaths and curses. His looks and tones 
had inspired terror when he was merely a. voting 
advocate struggling into practice. Now that he 
was at the head of the most formidable tribunal in 
the realm, there were few indeed who did not trem 
ble before him. Even when he was sober, his vio 
lence was sufficiently frightful. But in general 
his reason was overclouded and his evil passions 
.stimulated by the fumes of intoxication. His 
evenings were ordinarily given to revelry. Peo 
ple who saw him only over his bottle would have 
supposed him to be a man gross indeed, sottish, 
and addicted to low company and low merriment, 
but social and good-humoured. He was con 
stantly surrounded on such occasions by buffoons 
selected, for the most part, from among the vilest 
pettifoggers who practised before him. These men 
bantered and abused each other for his entertain 
ment. He joined in their ribald talk, sang catch 
es with them, and, when his head grew hot. hugged 
and kissed them in an ecstasy of drunken fondness. 
But, though wine at first seemed to soften his 
heart, the effect a few hours later was very dif 
ferent. He often came to the judgment-seat, 
having kept the court waiting long, and yet hav 
ing but half slept off his debauch, his cheeks on 
tire, his eyes staring like those of a maniac. 
When he was in this state, his boon companions 
of the preceding night, if they were wise, kept out 
of his way; for the recollection of the familiarity 
to which he admitted them inflamed his malignity ; 
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and he was sure to take every opportunity of sities of the Churchills were pressing; their 
overwhelm! ng them with execration and invective, j lo) ally was ardent ; and their only feeling about 
Not the least odious of his many odious peculi 
arities was the pleasure which he took in pub 
licly browbeating and mortifying those whom, 
in his fits of maudlin tenderness, he had encou 



raged to presume on his favour." Vol. 
453. 



Arabella s seduction seems to have been joyful 
surprise that so plain a girl should have attained 
such high preferment. 

" Her interest was indeed of great use to her 
pp. 449- | relations ; but none of them was so fortunate as 
I her eldest brother John, a fine youth, who carried 
j a pair of colours in the Foot Guards. He rose 
A peerage, and a seat in the cabinet, was \ fast in the court and in the army, and was early 
the retaining fee by which the King of Eng- j distinguished as a man of fashion and of pleasure. 
land secured the services of the basest of his ! ? ls stature was commanding, Ins face handsome. 
, . ,. , . , , , . . . ; his address singularly winning, yet of such dig- 

subjects. The advice to break the spirit and j nity&gt;that the mo | t impertinent fops never ventured 



the letter of the law, by levying the customs 
for hisown use, was the compensation which 
James received for the dignities of office. 
It had become necessary to summon Parlia 
ment, but James knew that the King of 
France had employed both bribes and threats 
to prevent Charles from assembling the 
Houses, and was ready to become, like him, 



to take any liberty with him ; his temper, even in 
the most vexatious and in Stating circumstances, 
always under perfect command. His education 
had been so much neglected, that he could not 
spell the most common words of hisown language; 
but his acute and vigorous understanding amply 
supplied the place of book learning. He was not 
loquacious ; but, when he was forced to speak in 
public, his natural eloquence moved the envy of 



the hireling and the vassal of Louis. He practised rhetoricians. His courage was smgu- 
therefore resisted the advice of his Coun- ; larly cool and imperturbable. During many years 
cil, but when his dread of the consequences of anxiety and peril, he never in any emergency 
had compelled him to yield, he thus address- | lost, wen for a mor 



ed himself privately to the French ambas 
sador : " Assure your master of my grati 
tude and attachment ; without his protection 
I can do nothing. If the Houses meddle 
with foreign affairs, I will send them about 
their business. He has a right to be con 
sulted, andj wish to consult him about every 
thing, but in this case a week s delay might 



moment, the perfect use of his 
admirable judgment. 

" In his twenty-third year he was sent with his 
regiment to join the French forces, then engaged 
in operations against Holland. His serene intre 
pidity distinguished him among thousands of 
brave soldiers. His professional skill commanded 
the respect of veteran officers. He was publicly 
thanked at the head of the army, and received 
many marks of esteem and confidence from 



havfproduced serious consequences." Next | Tnne, vvho was then flt the hei S ht of Inilitai 7 
morning Rochester repeated these excuses j g r Unhappily the 8plendid a]ities of John 
to Barillon, and even asked for money. " It | Churchill were mingled with alloy of the most 

Some propensities, which in youth 
ungraceful, began very early to 
He was thrifty in his 

pendent upon hisown people, but the friend- very vices, and levied ample contributions on 
ship of France alone!" Thirty-five them- ; ^ies enriched by the spoils of more liberal lovers. 

He was during a short time the object of the 
fickl 



will be well laid out," he said, "your mas- sordid kind. 
ter cannot employ his revenues better." are 
The King of England should not be dc- 



shew themselves in him. 
vices and levied 



ship of France alone !" Thirty 
sand five hundred pounds were remit led to 
Whitehall. The King received it with tears 
of joy, and the venal minister embraced the 
ambassador. The return for this bag of gold 
was the permission to annex Brabant and 
Hainault to France, and an ambassador 
extraordinary was selected to assure Louis 
of the gratitude and affection of the King. 
To discharge this duty, John Churchill, the 
germ of the infamous but illustrious Marl- 
borough, was selected. 



violent but fickle fondness of the Duchess of 
Cleveland. On one occasion he was caught with 
her by the King, and was forced to leap out of the 
window. She rewarded thj# hazardous feat of 
gallantry with a present of five thousand pounds. 
With this sum the prudent young hero instantly 
bought an annuity of four hundred a-year, well 
secured on landed property. Already his private 
drawers contained heaps of broad pieces, which, 



iit ty yt-ar.3 later, when he was a duke, a prince of 
the empire, and the richest subject in Europe, re- 
i mained untouched. 

" After the close of the war he was attached to 
Soon after the Restoration," says Mr. Macau- i *e household of the Duke of York, accompanied 
lay, "James, young and ardent in the pursuit of , his patron to the Low Countries and toEdmburgh 
pleasure, had been attracted by Arabella Churchill, , and was rewarded tor Ins services with a Scotch 

"&gt;-*"" -Mid with the command of tho only regi- 

- ...u:u ...,*! ._ *!. "L* l:,,u 



one of the maids of honour who waited on his 
first wife. The young lady was not beautiful ; 
but the taste of James was not nice ; and she 
became his avowed mistress. She was the 
daughter of a poor Cavalier baronet who haunted 
Whitehall, and made himself ridiculous by pub 
lishing a dull and affected folio, long forgotten, in 
praise of monarchy and monarchs. The neces- 



peerage, 

ment of dragoons which was then on the English 
establishment. His wife had a post in the family 
of James s younger daughter, the Princess of 
Denmark." Vol. i. pp. 459-461. 

After the ambassador had been a few 
weeks at Versailles, Barillon received 
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112,000, with instructions to furnish 30,- friends, refused the mitre of Hereford, quitted the 
000 to the Government, for the purpose of parsonage of Kidderminster, and gave himself up 
corrupting the members of the new House almostwholly to study. His theological writings, 
e ri [ j . .. i thouo-h too moderate to be pleasing to the bigots 

of Commons, and to keep the rest in of ^ haj an immcnsc re Ration. Zea- 

reserve for some extraordinary emergency, ]oug - churchmen ca ii e d him a Roundhead ; and 
such as a dissolution or an insurrection. l many Non-conformists accused him of Erastian- 
Thus faithless to the State, James soon jsm and Arminianism. But the integrity of his 
became faithless to the Church. Roman ; heart, the purity of his life, the vigour of his 
Catholic rites were performed at Wcstmin- | faculties, and the extent of his attainments, were 
ster, with regal splendour, and Protestant j acknowledged by the best . and wisest men 
ceremonies were studiously omitted at his of eve T pewuawon. -Vol. i. pp. 491, 492. 

Lestrange, the oracle of the clergy, raised 
the note of war against Baxter. An infor 
mation was filed against him, and the illus 
trious chief of the Puritans, oppressed by 
age and infirmities, came to Westminster 



Hall 

defence. 



to 



request time to prepare for his 



coronation. Blind to their master s charac 
ter, the Tories were enthusiastic in his 
praise. Corporations arid companies offered 
their adulation, and Oxford and Cambridge 
paraded their offensive loyalty. The elec 
tors, too, were so loyal that James did not re 
quire to put the French gold in circulation, 
and thus blessed with an obsequious Parlia 
ment, he began to gloat over the pleasures 
of revenge. Gates* and Dangerfield were 
the first of the just objects of his wrath, and 
as if he had wished to shew for further ages 
how his avenging spirit could bestride the 
gulf which separates the extreme of vice 
from the extreme of virtue, he summoned 
Richard Baxter, the celebrated Non-con 
formist divine, to the court of King s Bench, 
on the same day on which Gates was pillo 
ried in Palace Yard. 

" He belonged," says Mr. Macaulay, " to the 
mildest and most temperate section of the Puritan 
body. He was a young man when the Civil War 
broke out. He thought that the right was on the 
side of the Houses ; and he had no scruple about 
acting as chaplain to a regiment in the Parlia 
mentary army ; but his clear and somewhat scep 
tical understanding, and his strong sense of 
justice, preserved him from all excesses. He 
exerted himself to check the fanatical violence of 
the soldiery. He condemned the proceedings of 
the High Court of Justice. In the days of the 
Commonwealth he had the boldness to express, 
on many occasions, and once even in Cromwell s 
presence, love and reverence for the ancient insti 
tutions of the country. While the royal family 
was in exile, Baxter s life was chiefly passed at j 
Kidderminster, in the assiduous discharj 
parochial duties. He heartily conci 
Restoration, and was sincerely desirous 

about an union between Episcopalians and Pres- you mean by "bishops, rascals like yourselves, 
byterians. For, with a liberality rare in his Kidderminster bishops, factious snivelling Pres- 
tirne, he considered questions of ecclesiastical byterians ! Again Baxter essayed to speak, and 
polity as of small account when compared with the again Jeffreys bellowed, Richard, Richard, dost 
great principles of Christianity, and had never, thou think we will Jet thee poison the Court?" 
even when prelacy was most odious to the ruling Richard, thou art an old knave! Thou hast 
powers, joined in the outcry against bishops. The Written books enough to load a cart, and every 
attempt to reconcile the contending factions book as full of sedition as an egg is full of meat, 
failed. Baxter cast in his lot with his proscribed By the grace of God I ll look after thee. I see a 

i great many of your brotherhood waiting to know 
what will befall their mighty Don. A nd then, 

* Mr. Macaulay s description of the punishment and he continued, fixing his savage eyes on Baxter, 
Bufferings of Gates is so powerful and horrible, that we there is a doctor of the party at your elbow. But 
dare not transfer it to our pages. It may be read by the grace of God Almighty, 1 will crush you 
with safety after an inhalation of chloroform. I all ! " Vol. i. pp. 492, 493. 



" Jeffreys burst into a storm of rage. Not a 
minute, he cried, to save his life. I can deal 
with saints as well as with sinners. There 
stands Gates on one side of the pillory ; and if 
Baxter stood on the other, the two greatest rogues 
in the kingdom would stand together. When 
the trial came on at Guildhall, Pollexfen and 
Wallop appeared for the defendant. Pollexfen 
had scarce begun his address to the jury, when 
the Chief Justice broke forth : Pollexfen, I know 
you well. I will set a mark on you. You are 
the patron of the faction. This is an old rogue, 
a schismatical knave, a hypocritical villain. He 
hates the Liturgy. He would have nothing but 
long sounded cant without book, and then his 
lordship turned up his eyes, clasped his hands, 
and began to sing through his nose, in imitation 
of what he supposed to be Baxter s style of pray 
ing, Lord, we are thy people, thy peculiar peo 
ple, thy dear people. Pollexfen gently reminded 
the Court that his late Majesty had thought 
Baxter deserving of a Bishopric. ; And what 
Ailed the old blockhead then, cried Jeffreys, 
that he did not take it ? His fury now rose 
almost to madness. He called Baxter a dog, and 
swore that it would be no more than justice 
to whip such a villain through the whole city * 
Wallop sate down ; and Baxter himself 



attempted to put in a word. 
Lord, said the old man, 



My 
I have been much 



lischarge of j blamed by dissenters for speaking respectfully of 
urred in the: bishops. Baxter for bishops! ciied the judge, 
&gt;us to bring that s a merry conceit indeed. I know what 
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A fine of 500, with imprisonment till 
paid,* was the lenient punishment which the 
other three judges are supposed to have 
wrung from their savage chief, who is said 
to have proposed, that the good man should be 
whipped through London at the cart s tail. 
Baxter went to prison, and remained there 
two years. 

While these things were transacting in 
England, the infamous Claverhouse, with his 
bloodthirsty dragoons, was oppressing and 
murdering the Scottish Covenanters. 

"The story ran," says Mr. Macaulay, " that 
these wretched men (the dragoons) used in their 
revels to play at the torments of hell, and to call 
each other by the names of devils and damned 
souls. The chief of this Tophet on earth, a 
soldier of distinguished courage and professional 
skill, but rapacious and profane, of violent tem 
per, arid of obdurate heart, has left a name which, 
wherever the Scottish race is settled on ihe face 
of the globe, is mentioned with a peculiar energy 
of hatred. To recapitulate all the crimes by 
which this man, and men like him, goaded the 
peasantry of the Western Lowlands into mad 
ness, would be an endless task. A few instances 
must suffice, and all these instances must be 
taken from the history of a single fortnight." 
Vol. i. p. 498. 

After giving an affecting and eloquent ac 
count of the sufferings of some of our noble 
martyrs to civil and religious liberty, Mr. 
Macaulay indignantly adds : 

"Thus was Scotland governed by that prince, 
whom ignorant men have represented as a friend 
of religions liberty, whose misfortune it was to 
be too wise and too good for the age in which 
he lived! * * * While his officers were 
committing the murders which have just been 
related, he was urging the Scottish Parliament 
to pass a new Act, compared with which all 
former Acts might be called merciful." Vol. i. 
p. 502. 

The affection of the King for William 
Penn, and his treatment of the Quakers, 
form a remarkable contrast with his conduct 
to Dissenters. Mr. Macaulay has given a 
very interesting account of the singular 
transactions which took place between Penn 
and the King, and candidly confesses that it 
requires some courage to speak the whole 
truth regarding this " mythical" personage. 
The Society of Friends, who worship him 
as an apostle, must either weep over his 
equivocal character, or fulminate their ana 
themas against the discriminating, and yet, 



perhaps, the too flattering delineation of him 
by Mr. Macaulay.* 

The last chapter of Mr. Macaulay s first 
volume is occupied with the history of the 
rebellion in which the Earl of Argyle and 
the Duke of Monmouth fell a sacrifice to 
ill-judged, ill-concerted, and ill-executed 
schemes. Among the men whom the op 
pression of the Stuarts had driven from tlieir 
native land, the Earl of Argyle and the 
Duke of Monmouth, who met the other re- 
fugees in Holland, were the most active and 
influential. Actuated by different motives, 
but impelled by the same hatred of their ty 
rant King, these bold men resolved to unfurl 
the standard of rebellion. Argyle was en 
trusted with the command in Scotland, sub 
ject however to the control of a committee, 
of which Sir Patrick Hume and Sir John 
Cochrane. were the leaders. Argylc s force 
of 1800 men assembled in the isthmus of 
Tarbet ; but the Government, who had re 
ceived early intelligence of his intention, 
had collected the clans that were hostile to 
him, and sent ships of war to cruise in the 
Frith of Clyde. The committee thwarted 
him in all his plans. The provisions were 
insufficient for the wants of the troops. The 
Highlanders deserted in hundreds, and Ar 
gyle, in place of taking a position among 
his native mountains, was compelled, by the 
rash counsel of his friends, to carry the war 
into the Lowlands. Disaster followed disas 
ter, till his troops and their leaders were 
obliged to seek for safety in flight. Argyle 
himself was made captive in the disguise of 
a peasant, and was ordered for execution, 
not on account of his share in the rebellion, 
but under the sentence which had been pre 
viously pronounced against him for refusing 
to sign the Test Act. 

This n oble victim of arbitrary power 
exhibited, in his hour of aeiffering, that cou 
rage and peace of mind which faith and 
hope could alone inspire. His cause, he 
said, was that of God, and must be triumph 
ant. "I do not," he added, "take upon 
myself to be a prophet, but I have a strong 
impression on my spirit, that deliverance will 
come very suddenly." After his last meal, 
which he had taken with appetite, he lay 
down as he was wont to do, in order that he 
might be in full vigour to mount the 
scaffold. 

" At this time, one of the Lords of the Council, 
who had probably been bred a Presbyterian, and 
had been seduced by interest to join in oppressing 
the Church of which he had once been a member, 



* See Nelson s Puritan Divines, Life of Baxter, p. 
xxiii., Lond. 1846, for a full account of this interesting 
trial. 



* If our author wishes to retain the favour of our 
good friends, we would recommend him to " mend 
his Penn" for another edition of his work. 
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came to the Castle with a message from his 
brethren, and demanded admittance to the Earl. 
It was answered, that the Earl was asleep. The 
Privy Councillor thought that this was a subter 
fuge, and insisted on entering. The door of the 
cell was softly opened, and there lay Argyle on 
the bed, sleeping in his irons the placid sleep of 
infancy. The conscience of the renegade smote 
him. He turned away sick at heart, ran out of 
the Castle, and took refuge in the dwelling of a 
lady of his family who lived hard by. There ho 
flung himself on a couch, and gave himself up to 
an agony of remorse and shame. His kinswo 
man, alarmed by his looks and groans, thought 
that he had been taken with sudden illness, and 
begged him to drink a cup of sack. No, no, he 
said, that will do me no good. She prayed him 
to tell her what had disturbed him. I have 
been, he said, in Argyle s prison. I have seen 
him within an hour of eternity, sleeping as 

sweetly as ever man did. But as for mi , 

When Argyle was brought to the Council-house, 
he was allowed pen and ink to write thus to his 
wife: Dear heart, God is unchangeable. He 
hath always been good and gracious to me, and 
no place alters it. Forgive me all my faults, and 
now comfort thyself in Him in whom only true 
comfort is to be found. The Lord be with thee, 
bless and comfort thee, my dearest, Adieu ! 
When mounted on the scaffold, one of the Epis 
copal clergymen in attendance called out loudly 
My Lord dies a Protestant. Yes, added 
the Earl, stepping forward, and not only a Pro 
testant, but with a heart-hatred of Popery, of 
Prelacy, :md of all superstition. Having em 
braced his friends, he knelt down, laid his head 
on the block of the Maiden, and gave the signal 
to the executioner." Vol. i. pp. 563, 565. 

Before the termination of this unfortunate 
rebellion, iMonmouth, with a stronger force, 
landed in the port of Lynn in 1680, having 
escaped the vessels of the enemy that were 
lying in wait for him, as well as the disasters 
that threatened him at sea. No sooner 
had he landed than he issued a manifesto full 
of falsehood and violence, denouncing James 
as a murderer and usurper, and declaring 
that he himself was legitimate, and King of 
England by right of blood. Recruits flocked 
to his standard, and after some skirmishes 
with the Royal troops under the Duke of 
Albemarle, he entered Taunton, where he 
foolishly allowed himself to be proclaimed 
king on the 20th of June. On the 5th of 
July, the Royal army pitched their tents on 
the plain of Sedgemoor, about three miles 
from Bridgewater. After surveying their 
position from the lofty steeple of BrrJgewater 
Church, Monmouth resolved upon a night 
attack, but upon bringing his forces up to 
their position, he was startled at the disco 
very that a deep trench lay between him 
and the camp which he expected to surprise. 
He halted, and fired on the Royal infantry 
on the opposite bank. The battle raged for 
three quarters of an hour, but the other 



divisions of the Royal army having come up, 
the cavalry of the insurgents under Grey 
were panic-struck, and the advantage which 
darkness and surprise had given to the 
assailants, was soon lost, and Monmouth 
himself retreated and rode from the field, 
leaving more than a thousand of his men 
lying dead on the moor. The loss of the 
King s army was only 1300 in killed and 
wounded. Monmouth was taken prisoner in 
the New Forest, and was conveyed to Ring- 
wood under a strong guard. 

Though brave in the field, the courage of 
Monmouth failed him in the solitude of a 
prison. He begged his life from the King, 
with a craven spirit unworthy of his name 
and his lineage. He implored and obtained 
an interview with the King. He crawled to 
his uncle s feet, embraced his knees with 
his pinioned arms, and with tears in his eyes 
he confessed his crime, and endeavoured to 
find some apology for it by throwing the 
blame on the noble Argyle. He would have 
renounced his religion for his life, but James 
was inexorable, and the day of his execution 
was fixed. The Duchess of Monmouth, 
with her children, visited him in prison, but 
he received them and parted with them 
without emotion. His heart had strayed 
from its first love, and had squandered its 
deepest affections upon Lady Wentworth,.by 
means of whose wealth he had been enabled 
to fit out his hapless expedition. The cir 
cumstances connected with his execution 
are too painful to be minutely detailed. The 
fatal axe placed in a faltering hand refused 
to do its work, and Monmouth perished with 
difficulty amid the suppressed sympathies of 
thousands, and the deepest execrations of the 
mob against the unskilful executioner. The 
head and body, placed in a coffin, were 
buried privately under the communion-table 
of St. Peter s Chapel in the Tower. Be 
neath the same pavement, and beside Mon- 
mouth s remains, were laid within four 
years the remains of Jeffreys. 

In truth," says Mr. M.icaulay, "there is no 
sadder spot on the earth than that little cemetery. 
Death is not there consecrated as in Westmin 
ster Abbey and St. Paul s, with genius and vir 
tue, with public veneration, and with imperisha 
ble renown, not as incur humblest churches and 
church-yards, with everything that is most en 
dearing in social and domestic chanties; but with 
whatever is darkest in human nature and in hu 
man destiny, with the savage triumph of impla 
cable enemies, with the inconsistency, the ingra 
titude, the cowardice of friends, with all the 
miseries of fallen greatness and of blighted 
fame. Thither have been carried through succes 
sive ages, by the rude hands of gaolers, without 
one mourner following, the bleeding relics of 
men who had been the captains of armies, the 
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leaders of parties, the oracles of senates, and 
the ornaments of Courts. Thither was borne 
before the window where Jane Grey was pray 
ing, the mangled corpse of Guilford Dudley. 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset and Pro 
tector of the Realm, reposes there beside the 
brother whom he murdered. There has moul 
dered away the headless trunk of John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester and Cardinal of St. Vitalis, 
a man worthy to have lived in a better age and 
to have died in a better cause. There are laid 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
High Admiral, and Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, Lord High Treasurer. There, too, is an 
other Essex, on whom nature and fortune had 
lavished all their bounties in vain, and whom 
valour, grace, genius, Royal favour and popular 
applause, conducted to an early and ignominious 
doom. Not far off sleep two chiefs of the great 
house of Howard, Thomas, fourth Duke of Nor 
folk, and Philip, eleventh Earl of Arundel. Here 
and there among the thick graves of unquiet and 
aspiring statesmen, lie more delicate sufferers ; 
Margaret of Salisbury, the last of the proud 
name of Plantagenct, and those two fair Queens, 
who perished by the jealous rage of Henry. 
Such was the dust with which the dust of Mon- 
mouth mingled." Vol. i. pp. 628, 629. 

The week which followed the battle of 
Sedgemoor was marked in the annals of the 
West with cruelties that disgrace the reign 
and the age in which they, were committed. 
A -ferocious colonel of the name of Kirke, 
butchered an hundred captives, without even 
the form of trial. The rich purchased their 
lives for thirty or forty pounds, while the 
poor captives were executed amid the mock 
ery and carousals of a brutal soldiery. The 
sign-post of the White Hart Inn of Taunton 
served for a gallows, and on the spot where 
the bodies were quartered, " the execution 
er stood ankle deep in blood." Military ex 
ecution was speedily followed by civil mur 
der, wearing the mask of law. A ferocious 
judge, more brutal still than the brutal sol 
dier, stimulated by a King as brutal as him 
self, stalked in ermine through the West, 
with the stake and the gallows in his train, 
to complete the desolation of an already de 
solate land. Jeffreys presided at the bloody 
assize, and reaped his harvest of seventy- 
four lives in Dorsetshire, and two hundred 
and thirty-three in Somersetshire. The his 
tory and fate of the most interesting of the 
unhappy victims has been beautifully related 
by Mr. Macaulay. We can only notice the 
story of Lady Alice Lisle, the widow of 
John Lisle, who had been raised to the peer 
age by Cromwell, and who was assassinated 
by three Irish ruffians at Lausanne. She 
had given food and a resting-place to two 
outlaws, John Ilickes, a non-conformist di 
vine, and Richard Nelthorpe, a lawyer, who 
had been concerned in the Rye-house Plot. 



By brow-beating the witnesses, and threat 
ening the jury, the judicial hyaena obtained 
a verdict against female humanity, that no 
ble quality which even uncivilized woman 
has a prescriptive right to exercise. Her 
sentence, to be burnt alive on the same day, 
was commuted to beheading, and she met 
her fate heroically in the market-place of 
Winchester. 

But neither the hycena Judge, nor his con 
gener the Royal Tiger, were satisfied with 
blood. Even the carnivorous appetite de 
lights in a change of food. The goblet of 
red wine may derive some zest even from the 
cup of fetid water ; and when the axe is too 
sharp to give pain, and the hempen coil too 
quick to kill, torture may be prolonged by 
the scourge, and agony made ductile by im 
prisonment and exile. In these varieties of 
revenge the bloodthirsty Court wantonly. in 
dulged. Several of the rebels were sen 
tenced to scourging not less terrible than 
that which Gates had undergone, and wo 
men who had merely spoken some idle 
words, were condemned to be whipped 
through all the market-towns in Dorsetshire. 
A youth, named Tulchen, was condemned to 
be imprisoned for seven years, and to be 
flogged every year through every town in the 
county. Upwards of 840 prisoners were 
ordered to be transported as slaves for ten 
years to some West India Island. One-fifth 
of these wretched exiles perished on the voy- 

jage, and so narrow was the space in which 
the living were confined, that there was-not 

! space for them to lie down. The men who 

I survived these calamities were reduced by 
starvation to the state of skeletons, and the 
persons to whom they were consigned were 
obliged to fatten them previous to their sale. 
In many cases life was spared not from mer 
cy but from avarice. Jeffreys accumulated 
a fortune from the ransom money for which 
he bartered the lives of the higher class of 
Whigs ;* and the parasites who assisted him 

I were allowed to appropriate to themselves 
the price of pardons. Nor was this variety 

jof life insurance confined to Jeffreys and his 
minions. The name of the Queen, of Mary 

jof Modena, however honoured it may be by 
fortitude in adversity, has received a stain 
which no stoical virtues can efface. The 
ladies of her household, encouraged not only 
by her approbation but by her example, did 
not scruple to wring money out of the pa 
rents of the young women who had walked 
in the procession which presented the stand 
ard to Monmouth at Taunton. When Sir 



* Edmund Prideaux paid the Chief Justice 15,000 
for his liberation. 
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F. War re refused to assist in this ignoble 
extortion, William Penn accepted and exe 
cuted the commission ! The Queen had 
never saved or tried to save the life of a sin 
gle victim of her husband s cruelty. " The 
only request," says Mr. Macaulay, " which 
she is known to have preferred, touching 
the rebels, was that 100 of those who were 
sentenced to transportation might be given 
to her ! The profit which she cleared on the 
cargo, after making large allowance for 
those who died of hunger and fever during 
the passage, cannot be estimated at less than 
a thousand guineas." 

When Jeffreys returned from his Western 
campaign, as the King styled it, leaving the 
country strewed with the heads and limbs 
of the rebels, a peerage and the Great Seal 
of England were his rewards. Another 
campaign in the city of London was arrang 
ed and carried out. The rich Whig mer 
chants proved a noble quarry for the Royal 
Sportsman and his Gamekeeper. To them 
the gold in their purse was of more value 
than the flesh on their bones, and it was 
possible, too, that the double prey might 
be secured. The aggressions against the 
wealthy traders, however, were not equal in 
atrocity to the execution of Elizabeth Gaunt, 
an old Anabaptist lady, who was distin 
guished by her acts of benevolence to the 
needy of all denominations. A wretch of 
the name of Burton, one of the Rye-house 
plotters, had received money and assistance 
from this lady, to enable him to save his life 
by escaping to Holland. He returned with 
Monmouth, and fought at Sedgemoor, and 
when pursued by the Government, who had 
offered 100 for his apprehension, he obtain 
ed shelter in the house of one John Fernley, 
a barber. This honest man, though besieg 
ed by creditors, was faithful to the stranger 
under his roof. Burton, however, surren 
dered himself, and saved his life by giving 
information, and appearing as the principal 
witness, against his two benefactors. They 
were both tried and both convicted. Fernley 
perished by the gallows, and Elizabeth 
Gaunt was burned alive at Tyburn. At 
her dying hour she forgave her enemies, 
leaving them " to the judgment of the King 
of kings." During this the foulest of judi 
cial murders, an awful tempest broke forth 
destroying ships and dwellings, as if Heaven 
were lifting its voice and its arm against the 
workers of iniquity.* 

Towards the close of 1685, James had 
reached the climax of his prosperity and 

* " Since that terrible day," says Mr. Macaulay, 
" no woman has suffered death in England, for any 
political offence." 



power, that giddy height to which Provi 
dence raises tyrants in order to magnify 
their fall. It is when the meteor shoots 
from the zenith that we can best contrast the 
brightness of its flash with the rapidity of its 
descent, and the extinction of its splendour. 
The Whigs were shorn of their power. The 
clergy were the King s worshippers the 
corporations his creatures, and the judges 
his tools. He meditated the repeal of the 
Habeas Corpus and Test Acts, and the for 
mation of a standing, army ; and forgetting 
that he had been the pensioner and vassal of 
Louis, he was willing to place himself at the 
head of a confederacy which should limit 
the too formidable power of France. In all 
these schemes James was doomed to disap 
pointment. The Habeas Corpus Act was 
as dear to the Tories as to the Whigs who 
passed it. A standing army, associated 
with the events of the Protectorship, and in 
compatible with the militia force, which was 
officered by the gentry, was highly unpopu 
lar, and the admission of Catholics to civil 
and military office was equally adverse to 
the feelings and the principles of the whole 
Protestant community. Roman Catholic 
divines had argued in their writings in 
favour of equivocation, mental reservation, 
perjury, and even assassination ; and Catho 
lics of acknowledged piety did not scruple 
to defend the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
and the Gunpowder Plot. Popery was there 
fore justly dreaded by every friend of Pro 
testantism. Nor was this dread confined to 
the populace and to the intolerant among the 
clergy. Tillotson warned the House of 
Commons "against the propagation of a re 
ligion more mischievous than irreligion it 
self;" and declared that the idolatrous Pa 
gans were better members of civil society 
than men who had imbibed the principles of 
the Popish casuists; while Locke contended 
that the Church which taught that faith 
should not be kept with heretics, had no 
claim to toleration. In place of removing 
these feelings by moderate and constitutional 
proceedings, James gave them a new and 
irresistible force by the most illegal exer 
tions of his power. In opposition to law, 
many Roman Catholics held commissions in 
the army, and he was determined to increase 
their number. Halifax, though unsupported 
by his colleagues, was bold enough to ex 
press in the Cabinet his disgust and alarm ; 
and the King, after trying in vain to corrupt 
him, dismissed him from his service. A 
section of the Tories was animated with the 
same feelings as the Whigs. Even the 
Bishops expressed the sentiment, that there 
were principles higher than loyalty ; and 
the very chiefs of the army gave utterance 
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to their dissatisfaction. The obsequious 
Churchill ventured to insinuate that the King 
was going too far, and the bloodthirsty Kirke, 
who hurl pledged his word to the Emperor of 
Morocco that if he changed his religion at 
all he would become a Mussulman, swore 
that he would stand by the Protestant faith. 

These feelings were greatly strengthened 
by the persecution of the Huguenots in 
France, and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Massacres and executions had pre 
ceded this arbitrary act, and cruelties un 
heard of followed in its train. Fifty thou 
sand of the best French families quitted the 
kingdom for ever, carrying with them to fo 
reign lands their skill in science and litera 
ture, in arts, and in arms. These events, 
which became known immediately before 
the meeting of Parliament in November 
1685, foreshadowed to the English mind 
the consequences of a standing army officer 
ed by Roman Catholics. James applied to 
the Commons for a large supply to increase 
the regular army ; and he intimated to them 
his resolution not to part wilh the Roman 
Catholic officers whom he had illegally em 
ployed. The House voted the Supply for 
making the militia more efficient, which was 
equivalent to a declaration against a stand 
ing army ; and they agreed to an Address 
reminding the King that he could not legally 
employ officers who had not taken the statu 
tory test. To this Address the King return 
ed a cold and sullen reprimand ; and when 
it was proposed that his Majesty s answer 
should be taken into consideration by the 
House, John Coke in seconding the motion 
said, " I hope that we are all Englishmen, 
and shall not be frightened by a few high 
words." The words were taken down, and 
Coke was sent to the Tower. The spirit of 
opposition spread to the Lords, and even to 
the Episcopal bench. The Earl of Devon 
shire and Viscount Halifax boldly took the 
lead, and Dr. Cornpton, Bishop of London, 
a prelate of noble blood, declared in the 
name of his brethren, that the Constitution 
of the realm, civil and ecclesiastical, was in 
danger. An early day was fixed for consi 
dering the King s speech, but James dread 
ing the result, came down next morning and 
prorogued the Parliament, dismissing from 
office all who had voted against the Court. 

These violent proceedings created alarm 
even in the minds of his Ministers. They 
had seen how highly the gentry of England 
valued the Established religion, and were 
anxious that discreet and moderate counsels 
should prevail. A knot of Roman Catholics 
of broken fortune and licentious character, 
however, headed by the Earls of Castle- 
maine and Tyrconnel, opposed themselves to 



the Protestant policy of England, and were 
impatient to fill the highest offices of the 
State. The Court was thus divided into two 
hostile factions the Protestant Ministers 
supported by the most respectable Catholic 
nobles and gentlemen, the ambassadors of 
Spain, Austria, and the States General, and 
even by the Pontiff himself ; and the violent 
Catholics, supported by the French King and 
the whole influence of the mighty order of 
Jesus. 

Mr. Macaulay has drawn a powerful pic 
ture of the virtues and vices of the Jesuits. 
We enumerate their merits when we men 
tion their eloquence in the pulpit, their ge 
nius in science, their acquirements in litera 
ture, and their powers of instruction. Wo 
enumerate their virtues when we admit their 
heroism in deeds of mercy, and their self- 
devotion in missionary labour. Their vices 
are thus embalmed in Mr. Macaulay s elo 
quence.* 

"But with the admirable energy, disinterest 
edness, and self-devotion, which were charac 
teristic of the society, great vices were mingled. 
It was alleged, and not without foundation, that 
the ardent public spirit which made the Jesuit 
regardless of his ease, of his liberty, and of his 
life, made ~him also regardless of truth and of 
mercy; that no means which could promote the 
interest of his religion seemed to him unlawful; 
and that by the interest of his religion he too 
often meant the interest of his society. It was 
alleged that, in the most atrocious plots record 
ed in history, his agency could be distinctly 
traced ; that, constant only in attachment to the 
fraternity to which he belonged, he was in some 
countries the most dangerous enemy of free 
dom, and in others the most dangerous enemy 
of order. The mighty victories which he boasted 
that lie had achieved in the cause of the Church 
were, in the judgment of many illustrious mem 
bers of that Church, rather apparent than real. 
He had, indeed, laboured witli a wonderful show 
of success to reduce the world under her Jaws; 
but he had done so by relaxing* her laws to suit 
the temper of the world. Instead of toiling to 
elevate human nature to the noble standard fixed 
by divine precept and example, he had lowered 
the standard till it was beneath the average level 
of human nature. He gloried in multitudes of 
converts who had been baptized in the remote 
regions of the East; but it was reported that 
from some of those converts the facts on which 
the whole theology of the Gospel depends had 
been cunningly concealed, and that others were 
permitted to avoid persecution, by bowing down 
before the images of false gods, while internally 
repeating Paters and Aves. Nor was it only in 
heathen countries that such arts were said to be 
practised. It was not strange that people of all 



* See our review of Pascal s Writings, vol. i., for 
an earlier account of the Jesuits, by a Roman Ca 
tholic. 
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ranks, and especially of the highest ranks, crowd 
ed to the Confessionals in the Jesuit temples; 
for from those Confessionals none went discon 
tented away. There the priest was all things 
to all men. He showed just so much rigour as 
might not drive those who knelt at his spiritual 
tribunal to the Dominican or the Franciscan 
church. If he had to deal with a mind truly de 
vout, he spoke in the saintly tones of the primi 
tive fathers; but with that very large part of 
mankind who have religion enough to make them 
uneasy when they do wrong, and not religion 
enough to keep them from doing wrong, he fol 
lowed a very different system. Since he could 
not reclaim them from guilt, it was his business 
to save them from remorse. He had at his 
command an immense dispensary of anodynes 
for wounded consciences. In the books of ca 
suistry which had been written by his brethren, 
and printed with the approbation of his supe 
riors, were to be found doctrines consolatory to 
transgressors of every class. There the bank 
rupt was taught how he might without sin se 
crete his goods from his creditors. The servant 
was taught how he might, without sin, run off 
.with his master s plate. The pander was assur 
ed that a Christian man might innocently earn 
his living by carrying letters and messages be 
tween married women and their gallants. The 
high-spirited and punctilious gentlemen of France 
were gratified by a decision in favour of duelling. 
The Italians, accustomed to darker and baser 
modes of vengeance, were glad to learn that 
they might, without any crime, shoot at their 
enemies from behind hedges. To deceit was 
given a license sufficient to destroy the whole 
value of human contracts and of human testi 
mony. In truth, if society continued to hold to 
gether, if life and property enjoyed any security 
it was because common sense and common hu 
manity restrained men from doing what the So 
ciety of Jesus assured them that they might 
with a safe conscience do." Vol. ii. pp. 56-58. 

That James would yield to the counsels of 
the Jesuitical cabal must have been foreseen 
even by their enemies. He laboured under 
two delusions, the one that he should make 
no concessions, because his father who had 
made concessions was beheaded ; and the 
other, that the doctrine of passive obedi 
ence and non-resistance should be the prac 
tice, because it was the theory, of the An 
glican Church and its lay supporters. The 
Protestant members of the Cabinet, with the 
exception of Sunderland, who had been con 
verted to Popery, and joined the Jesuits 
made the dangerous attempt to govern Jamej 
by means of a concubine. The lady who 
was supposed to possess so potent an influ 
ence over the King, and whom he created 
Duchess of Dorset, was Catharine Sedley; 
but though she exercised a complete control 
over the royal will, she failed in the objed 
which she was expected to accomplish. 

The King had now determined upon aline 
of policy which he knew would be opposec 



by his Parliament. lie resolved to have his 
lispcnsing power conjoined with his ecclesi 
astical supremacy, that he might by the 
one admit Catholics to civil, military, and 
even spiritual offices, and by the other make 
the English clergy the instruments for de 
stroying their own religion. The Court of 
King s Bench decided in favour of the dis 
pensing power, and four Roman Catholics 
were speedily sworn of the Privy Council. 
Protestant Clergymen who had become 
Catholics, were allowed to retain their livings, 
and a Papist was made Dean of Christchurch 
College, Oxford, within whose walls mass 
was daily celebrated. Not content with 
these violations of law, the King placed the 
whole government of the Church in the 
hands of six commissioners, viz., three pre 
lates, and three laymen, and having the 
same seal as the Old High Commission. 
Convents sprang up in the city ; cowls ap 
peared in the streets ; and in order to keep 
down the general discontent, and overawe 
the metropolis, a camp of 13,000 was form 
ed on Hounslow Heath. 

Similar attempts were made in Scotland 
in favour of the Roman Catholics, but, after 
a noble struggle, the Lords of Articles, the 
tools of the King, were contented with the 
proposal that Roman Catholics should not 
incur any penalty by worshipping God in 
private houses, and even this the Scottish 
Estates would only pass with great restric 
tions and modifications. Ireland was go 
verned on the same tyrannical principles. 
Roman Catholics were admitted to office, 
and the object of the King, and of his infa 
mous deputy Tyrconnel, was to destroy or 
drive from the island the whole English po 
pulation. These violent measures \ve 
crowned by the dismissal of the two Ilydrs, 
the brothers-in-law of the King, his steady 
adherents in adversity, and his obsequious 
servants in power. Their sole crime was 
their religion. "The cry now was," says 
Mr. Macaulay, " that a general proscription 
was at hand, and that every public function 
ary must make up his mind to lose his soul 
or to lose his place. Men looked round for 
help and a deliverer was at hand. William 
Henry Prince of Orange was destined to 
vindicate the liberties and wield ihe sceptre 
of England. The merit of this great man 
has never been appreciated as it ought by 
the people whom he delivered. It has fallen 
to the lot of Mr. Macaulay to do justice to 
his memory, by a minute and powerful de 
lineation of his character. Occupying very 
many pages, and incapable of abridgment, 
we must refer our readers to the work itself, 
and content ourselves with the following 
fragment : 
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" lift was born with violent passions and quick 
sensibilities; but the strength of his convictions 
was not suspected by the world. From the mul 
titude his joy and his grief, his affection and his 
resentment, were hidden by a phlegmatic sereni 
ty, which made him pass for the most cold-blood 
ed of mankind. Those who brought him good 
news could seldom detect any sign of pleasure. 
Those who saw him after a defeat looked in vain 
for any trace of vexation. He praised and repri 
manded, rewarded and punished, with the stern 
tranquillity of a Mohawk chief. But those who 
knew him well, and saw him near, were aware that 
under all this ice a fierce fire was constantly burn 
ing. It was seldom that anger deprived him of pow 
er over himself. But when he was really enraged, 
the first outbreak of his passion was terrible. It 
was indeed scarcely safe to approach him. On 
these rare occasions, however, as soon as he re 
gained his self-command, he made such ample 
reparation to those whom he had wronged, as 
tempted them to wish he would go into a fury 
again. His affection was as impetuous as his 
wrath. Where he loved, he loved with the whole 
energy of his strong mind. When death separat 
ed him from what he loved, the few who witness- 
edhis agonies trembled for his reason and his life. 
To a very small circle of intimate friends, on 
whose fidelity and secresy he could absolutely de 
pend, he was a different man from the reserved 
and stoical William, whom the multitude sup 
posed to be destitute of human feelings. He was 
kind, candid, open, even convivial and jocose, 
would sit at table many hours, and would bear his 
full share in festive conversation." Vol.ii. p. 170. 

In his political character William was 
neither a Whig nor a Tory. " He wanted," 
says Mr, Macaulay, "that which is the 
common groundwork of both characters ; 
for he never became an Englishman. He 
saved England, it is true, but he never loved 
her, and he never obtained her love. To 
ym she was always a land of exile, visited 
with reluctance, and quitted with delight." 
ft was not for her welfare that he fought. 
Whatever patriotic feeling he possessed was 
for Holland, and the moving spring of all 
his actions was his attachment to the Pro 
testant faith, and the deepest hostility to 
France and her ambitious and persecuted 
king. Under the influence of these views, 
William was the prime though concealed 
mover in those arrangements for mutual 
defence, which were embodied in the treaty 
of Augsburg.* The power of England 
was alone wanting to give energy to this 
powerful confederacy ; and to obtain her 
concurrence, he placed himself at the head 
of the Protestant opposition, which, after the 
fall of the Ilydcs. had increased in numbers 
and in strength. At this time apostasy was 
the road to power. The Earls of Peter- 

* Signed in July, 1G86, by the Princes of the Em 
pire and the Kings of Spain and Sweden. 



borough and Salisbury were converted to 
Popery, ariti John Dryden, the poet who 
" had led a life of mendicancy and adula 
tion," bartered his conscience for a pension 
of 100 a-year, and prostituted his already 
licentious pen in defending both in prose and 
in verse the new faith which he embraced. 
Mr. Macaulay notices the remarkable fact, 
that in Dryden s political poem of the Hind 
and Panther, the Church of England, at first 
mentioned with respect, is exhorted to ally 
itself with the Papists against the Puritans, 
but at the close of the poem, and in the pre 
face written after the poem was finished, the 
Protestant dissenters are invited to make 
common cause with the Papists against the 
Church of England. This was the fore 
shadow of James s policy. His enmity to 
the Puritans disappeared in his hatred of the 
English Church, and on the 4th April 1687, 
appeared the unconstitutional Declaration of 
Indulgence, which gave entire liberty of 
conscience to all his subjects. He abrogated 
a long series of oppressive statutes, and au 
thorized Roman Catholics and Protestant 
dissenters to celebrate their religious rites 
in public. The hitherto persecuted Puritan 
could not but rejoice in the repeal of acts 
under which he had been so long oppressed, 
while the Anglican Church stood petrified 
with terror. " Her chastisement was just, 
she reaped that which she had sown." She 
had ever urged the Stuarts against the Pres 
byterians. In her distress she now sought 
their friendship, and thus did the Protestant 
dissenters hold the balance of power between 
the King and the Church, who were bidding 
eagerly for their favour. James declared 
that he had persecuted the Dissenters in 
order to please the Church, and the Church 
retorted that they had aided in the persecu 
tion in order to please the King. Those 
who were lately schismatics and fanatics, 
were now " dear fellow Protestants," and it 
was even held out to them by Churchmen, 
that they might sit on the Episcopal bench. 
At this singular crisis, " The Letter of a 
Dissenter," a masterly tract, believed to be 
written by Halifax, was circulated in thou 
sands throughout the kingdom. It urged 
the Non-conformist to prefer an alliance with 
the Church to an alliance with the King ; 
and such was its force of argument, that the 
great body of Dissenters, including Baxter, 
and Howe, and Bunyan, declared them 
selves hostile to the dispensing power, and 
took part with the Established Church. 
William of Orange and the Princess Mary 
entertained the same views, and conveyed 
them respectfully to the King. Under such 
a leader the opposition waxed daily in pow 
er. Dykevelt, the Dutch ambassador in 
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name, was in reality an envoy to the oppo 
sition. The Earls of Danby and Notting 
ham, and Halifax, the chief of the Trim 
mers, were in constant communication with 
Dyke volt. Through Bishop Cornpton he 
looked for the support of the clergy, through 
Admiral Herbert for that of the navy, and 
Churchill, foreseeing that nobody would be 
safe who would not become a Roman 
Catholic, was the instrument by which the 
army was to be secured. This aid was 
in another respect most desirable. It was 
important that the Princess Anne should act 
in union with her sister, and this could only 
be brought about by the agency of Church 
ill s wife, who absolutely governed her, arid 
who, as the Duchess of Murlborough, played 
such an important part in the future history 
of Europe. 

" The name of this celebrated favourite was 
Sarah Jennings. Her elder sister, Frances, had 
been distinguished by beauty and levity even 
among the crowd of beautiful faces and light 
characters which adorned and disgraced White 
hall during the wild carnival of the Restoration. 
On one occasion, Frances dressed herself like an 
orange girl, and cried fruit about the streets. 
Sober people predicted that a girl of so little dis 
cretion and delicacy would not easily find a hus 
band. She was however twice married, and was 
now the wife of Tyrconnel. Sarah, less regular 
ly beautiful, was perhaps more attractive. Her 
face was expressive; her form wanted no femi 
nine charm ; and the profusion of her fine hair, 
not yet disguised by powder according to that 
barbarous fashion which she lived to see intro 
duced, was the delight of numerous admirers. 
Among the gallants who sued for her favour, 
Colonel Churchill, young, handsome, graceful, 
insinuating, eloquent and brave, obtained the pre 
ference. He must have been enamoured indeed. 
For he had little property except the annuity 
which he had bought with the infamous wages 
bestowed on him by the Duchess of Cleveland ; 
he was insatiable of riches. Sarah was poor ; 
and a plain girl with a large fortune was proposed 
to him. His love, after a struggle, prevailed over 
his avarice ; marriage only strengthened his pas 
sion ; and, to the last hour of his life, Sarah en 
joyed the pleasure and distinction of being the 
one human being who was able to mislead that 
far-sighted and sure-footed judgment, who was 
fervently loved by that cold heart, and who was 
servilely feared by that intrepid spirit. 

" In a worldly sense the fidelity of Churchill s 
love was amply rewarded. His wife, though 
slenderly portioned, brought with her a dowry 
which, judiciously employed, made him at length 
a Duke of England, a sovereign prince of the 
empire, the captain-general of a great coalition, 
the arbiter between mighty princes, and what he 
valued more, the wealthiest subject in Europe. 
She had been brought up from childhood with 
the Princess Anne ; and a close friendship had 
arisen between the girls. In character they re 
sembled each other very little. Anne was slow 
and taciturn. To those whom she loved she was 
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meek. The form which her anger assumed was 
sullenness. She had a strong sense of religion, 
and was attached even with bigotry to the rites 
and government of the Church of England. Sa 
rah was lively and voluble, domineered over those 
whom she regarded with most kindness, and when 
she was offended, vented her rage in tears and 
tempestuous reproaches. To sanctity she made 
no pretence, and, indeed, narrowly escaped the 
imputation of irreligion. She was not yet what 
she became when one class of vices had been 
fully developed in her by prosperity, and another 
by adversity, when her brain had been turned by 
success and flattery, when her heart had been 
ulcerated by disasters and mortifications. She 
lived to be that most odious and miserable of hu 
man beings, an ancient crone at war with her 
whole kind, at war with her own children and 
grandchildren, great indeed and rich, but valuing 
greatness and riches chiefly because they enabled 
her to brave public opinion and to indulge without 
restraint her hatred to the living and the dead. 
In the reign of James she was regarded as no 
thing worse than a fine high-spirited young wo 
man, who could now and then be cross and arbi 
trary, but whose flaws of temper might well be 
pardoned in consideration of her charms." Vol. 
ii. pp. 256-258. 

Notwithstanding these differences in dis 
position and temper, Lady Churchill was 
loved and even worshipped by Anne, who 
could not live apart from the object of her 
affection. If filial duty had disposed the 
Princess to take part with her father, her 
regard for the Protestant faith, and the in 
fluence of the Churchills, could not fail to 
decide the question, and she accordingly 
joined the party which was destined to drive 
her father from his throne. 

Early in the year 1687, the infatuation, 
of the King was singularly displayed in his 
mad attempt to insult and plunder the Uni 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge corpo 
rations which had ever been distinguished 
by their loyalty as well as by their liberality 
to the Crown. In February 1G87, the King 
sent a royal letter to Cambridge, directing 
the University to admit to the degree of 
Master of Arts an ignorant Benedictine 
monk of the name of Alban Francis. This 
degree had been conferred as an honorary 
one on ambassadors of foreign princes, and 
even on the secretary of the ambassador 
from Morocco, but never on persons in the 
situation of Francis. It was offered, how 
ever, to Francis provided he took the neces 
sary oaths, but he refused ; and having car 
ried his complaint to Whitehall, the vice- 
chancellor and the Senate were summoned 
before the new High Commission. The 
vice-chancellor, Dr. John Peachell, accom 
panied by Sir Isaac Newton and other seven 
deputies, appeared before the Commission. 
Though the case was clear, it was ill plead- 
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ed by the weak and timid vice-chancellor, 
and when any of the deputies, perhaps 
Newton himself, attempted to supply the 
defect of their chief, Jeffreys, who occupied 
the chair, ordered them to hold their peace, 
and " thrust them out of the Court without 
a hearing." Upon being called in again, 
Jeffreys announced that Peachell was de 
prived of his vice-chancellorship, and sus 
pended from all his emoluments as Master 
of a College. " As to you," said Jeffreys 
to Sir Isaac Newton and the other delegates, 
" most of you are divines. I will therefore 
send you home with a text of scripture, 
Go your way, and sin no more, lest a worse 
thing befall you. " The University chose 
another vice-chancellor, who pledged him 
self that neither religion nor the rights of 
the body should suffer by his means ; and 
the King, awed no doubt by this pledge, \vas 
obliged to abandon his designs. 

The attack upon the privileges of Oxford 
was more serious still. The stubborn ty 
rant had resolved to transfer to Papists the 
wealthiest and noblest foundations, and he 
began with the presidency of Magdalen 
College, which had just become vacant. A 
royal letter was despatched, recommending 
one Anthony Farmer, once a dissenter, 
now a papist, a wretch whose scandalous 
and profligate life unfitted him for any 
situation, and whose youth, had he .been 
spotless, disqualified him for the charge of 
a college. Hoping that the King would be 
moved by the remonstrances addressed to 
him, the College delayed the election till 
the very latest hour. When the day ar 
rived, the electors took the sacrament, and 
elected John Hough, chaplain to the Duke 
of Ormond, then Chancellor of the Univer 
sity, and a man of eminent virtue and 
prudence. The Commission, headed by 
Jeffreys, summoned the refractory Fellows 
1o Whitehall, loaded them with abuse, and 
j renounced Hough selection void. Another 
royal letter arrived, recommending Parker, 
Bishop of Oxford, who was not a papist. 
The College refused to comply, and peace 
for a while reigned within its walls. 

In the autumn of 1687, James set out 
upon a long progress to the south and west 
of his kingdom. When he reached Ox 
ford, he summoned the Fellows of Magdalen 
to his presence. They tendered a petition 
0n their knees. He refused to look at it, 
exclaiming, " Get you gone. I am King. 
I will be obeyed. Go to your chapel this 
instant, and admit the Bishop of Oxford." 
Mortified by their refusal he tried the 
agency of Penn, the ever ready tool of the 
tyrant ; but the Quaker failed in his 
attempts to intimidate or cajole the^n. A 



visitatorial Commission was then appointed, 
headed by Cartw right, Bishop of Chester, 
and flanked by three troops of dragoons 
with drawn swords. They entered the hall 
of Magdalen, ejected Hough, inducted Par 
ker, and expelled the recreant Fellows, 
pronouncing them incapable of holding 
Church preferment, or of receiving holy 
orders. Thus did this noble institution be 
come a Popish seminary, presided over by 
a Roman Catholic bishop after Parker s 
death, and harbouring a brood of Roman 
Catholic Fellows in its sacred cloisters, and 
among its verdant bowers. 

A scheme was about this time in agitation 
to set aside the Princess Mary as successor 
to the Crown, and prefer the Princess Anne, 
provided she turned Catholic ; and James 
had even begun to listen to suggestions for 
excluding both from the succession. An 
event, however, occurred, which put an 
end to these speculations. The Queen was 
reported to be with child. The Virgin of 
Loretto was supposed to have granted this 
boon to the supplications of the Duchess of 
Modena, and St. Winifred to James himself, 
when he implored it during his visit to the 
Holy Well. The Popish zealots predicted 
that the unborn child would be a boy, and 
one fanatic foresaw a couple of them, one 
of whom was to be King of England, 
and the other Pope of Rome ! One "party 
rejoiced, and the other sneered. The poets 
hailed the new marvel in rhymes, and the 
country squires with roars of laughter. A 
suitable thanksgiving was offered from the 
pulpit, but the people were not thankful, 
and the congregations made no reverential 
responses. 

Determined to obtain for his contemplated 
measures the sanction of Parliament, James 
proceeded with energy and method to ob 
tain one to his mind. The Lords Lieute 
nants of counties were ordered to their posts 
to take steps for influencing the elections ; 
but half of them refused, and were dismiss 
ed from their office, and among these 
were the Earls of Oxford, of Shrewsbury, 
and of Dorset. Mr. Macaulay has drawn 
with a fine pencil the characters of these 
three noblemen. We cannot resist the 
temptation to give that of Charles Sackville, 
Earl of Dorset : 

"In his youth he had been one of the most 
notorious libertines of the wild time which fol 
lowed the Restoration. He had been the terror 
of the city watch, had passed many nights in 
the round house, and had at least once occupied 
a cell in Newgate. His passion for Betty Mor- 
rice and for Nell Gwynn, who always called 
him her Charles the First, had given no small 
amusement and scandal to the town. Yet, in 
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the midst of follies and vices, his courageous 
spirit, his fine understanding, and his natural 
goodness of heart, had been conspicuous. Men 
said that the excesses in which he indulged were 
common between him and the whole race of 
gay young Cavaliers, but that his sympathy with 
human suffering, and the generosity with which 
he made reparation to those whom his freaks 
had injured, were all his own. His associates 
were astonished by the distinction which the 
public made between him and them. He may 
do what he chooses, said Wilmot ; he is never 



sparkle with wit as splendid as that of Butler." 
Vol. ii. pp. 223, 224. 

The royal plan of obtaining submissive 
Parliaments was a signal failure. The ob 
sequious Lords Lieutenants returned f rom 
their counties with the most mortifying refu 
sals, and even the Roman Catholic Sheriffs 
refused to give false returns. The Corpo 
rations, too, were refractory, and when the 
King could not intimidate them into com- 



m the wrong. The judgment of the world pliance by the dismissal of aldermen, he 
became still more favourable to Dorset when he J resolved to revoke their charters, when the 
had been sobered by time and marriage. His I right to do it belonged to him, and to obtain 
graceful manners, his brilliant conversation, his the rest e i t [ ier by a voluntary surrender, or 
soft heart, his open hand, were universally a dccision o f t i, e Ring s Bench. The great 



praised. No day passed, it was said, in which 
some distressed family had not reason to bless 
his name. And yet, with all his good-nature, 



majority of the burghs, however, refused to 
abandon their privileges, and the King was 



such was the keenness of his wit, that scoffers i driven to new measures of coercion. A 
whose sarcasms all the town feared stood in , second declaration of indulgence was issued 
craven fear of the sarcasm of Dorset. All j on the 27th April 1688, and on the 4th 
political parties esteemed and caressed him ; j May it was ordered in Council that the 
but politics were not much to his taste. Had he I c ] oc i arat i on W as to be read in all the 
been driven by necessity to exert himself, he | c j, urcheSi Before the mind of the Anglican 
\voiild DroDflDiV have risen to the hi Miest posts ; /-., , , i . i i -r* T^- 

. ,, &lt; * 1 t h b t "k hi fh WfOUrch could be known, the rrotestant Lns- 
aVweafth^o amp^ tlfat many of the motives Centers, with Baxter, Bates, and Howe at 
which impel men to engage in public life were ; their head, resolved to take part with the 
wanting to him. He took just so much part in | members of the Church in supporting the 
parliamentary and diplomatic business as to suf- Constitution, and at a meeting of the Primate 
fice to show that he wanted nothing but incliria- ! anc j sev eral of the bishops, it was resolved 
tion to rival Danby and Sutherland, and turned , that th(J d ec i arat i on OUff ht not to be read, 
away to pursuits which pleased him better Like Jn Qrdcr (o c these views into effect, a 

many other men, who with great natural abilities . / , , , , , 

are constitutionally and habitually indolent, he | f n g f J^^f and dea " s &gt; ******* ^ 
became an intellectual voluptuary, and a mas- j fillotson, StUiingfleet, Patrick, and Sher- 
ter of all those pleasing branches of knowledge i lock, agreed to a petition, in which they 
that can be acquired without severe application, pronounced the declaration to be illegal, and 
He was allowed to be the best judge of paint- j declared that they could not be parties to its 
ing, of sculpture, of architecture, of acting, so lemn publication in the house of God. 
that the Court could show. On questions of; Thig written in the Archbishop s own 

polite learning his decisions were regarded at i h , as signed on Frid ay eveni ng b y him- 
al the coffee-houses as without appeal. More ,,- c u Zr f ,i 

than one clever play which had foiled on the M/ and s xof h , ls suffragans. As the 
first representation was supported by his single Primate had been long ago forbidden the 
authority against the whole clamour of the pit, \ Court, the six bishops set off for Whitehall, 
and came forth successful from a second trial. \ and Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, placed the 
The delicacy of his taste in French composition j petition in the hands of the King. 
was extolled by St. Evremond and La Fontaine. 

Such a patron of letters England had never " James read the petition," says Mr. Macaulay, 
seen. His bounty was bestowed with equal i " he folded it up, and his countenance grew dark, 
judgment and liberality, and was confined to no This, he said, is a great surprise to me. I did 
sect or faction. Men of genius, estranged from not expect this from your Church, especially from 
each other by literary jealousy or by difference some of you. This is a standard of rebellion. 
of political opinion, joined in acknowledging his The bishops broke out into passionate professions 



impartial kindness. Dryden owned that he was 
saved from ruin by Dorset s princely generosity. 
Yet Montague and Prior, who had keenly sati 
rised Dryden, were introduced by Dorset into 
public life ; and the best comedy of Dryden s 



of loyalty; but the King, 
same words over and over. 



usual, repeated the 
I tell you, this is a 



standard of rebellion. Rebellion! cried Tre- 
lavvney, falling on his knees, For God s sake, 
sir, do not say so hard a thing of us. No Tre- 



mortal enemy, Shadwell, was written at Dorset s I lawney can be a rebel. Remember that my 
country seat. The munificent earl might, if- family has fought for the Crown. Remember 
such had been his wish, have been the rival of j how I served your Majesty when Monmouth was 
those of whom he was content to be the bene 
factor. * * * In the small volume of his 



works may be found songs which have the easy 
vigour of" Suckling, and little satires which] 



in the West. We put down the last rebellion, 
said Lake, we shall not raise another. We 
rebel ! exclaimed Turner ; we are ready to die 
at your Majesty s feet. Sir, i?aid Ken. in a more 
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manly tone, I hope that you will grant to us that 
liberty of consc ence which you grant to all man 
kind. Still James went on. This is rebellion. 
This is a standard of rebellion. Did ever a good 
Churchman question the dispensing power 
before ? Have not some of you preached for it 
and written for it ? It is a standard of rebellion. 
I will have my declaration published. We 
have two duties to perform, answered Ken, our 
duty to God and our duty to your Majesty. We 
honour you; but we fear God. Have I de 
served this ? said the King, more and more angry ; 
1 who have been such a friend to your Church ! 
I did not expect this from some of you. I will 



years of exile and wandering, of vain pro 
jects, of honours more galling than insults, 
and of hopes such as make the heart sick. 
The nation believed that the young prince 
was a supposititious child ; and though the 
suspicion is now considered unjust, yet it 
naturally arose from the absence at his birth 
of every person who had the smallest inter 
est in detecting the fraud. 

After remaining a week in custody the 
bishops were brought before the Court of 
King s Bench, pleaded not guilty, and were 



be obeyed. My declaration shall be published. I allowed to be at large upon their own 
You are trumpeters of sedition. What do you do recognisances. The trial took place on the 
here ? Go to your dioceses and see that 1 am j 29th June in Westminster Hall. The con- 
obeyed. I will keep this paper. I will not part test between the Crown lawyers and the 
with it. I will remember you that have signed j COU nsel for the bishops was long and fierce, 
it. God s will be done, said Ken. God has j d f th SU(Jd chan ges that took place 
given me the dispensing power, said the King, -.11 j f *.? ., t i 

and I will maintain it. I , tell you that there are i in the , h f S and fea / S f the ? artles the l " al 
still seven thousand of your Church who have ! excited the most dramatic interest. The 
not bowed the knee to Baal. The bishops re- I judges were divided on the question of libel ; 
spectfully retired." Vol. ii. p. 352. j but the jury, with the exception of the 

i brewer to the palace, who at last gave way, 

By means which have not been disco- ! were unanimous, and no sooner had the 
vered, the petition was printed that very foreman pronounced the bishops NOT GUILTY, 
night and circulated in thousands, and a | than Halifax sprang up and waved his hat. 

that 



short letter, believed to be by Halifax, and 
sent to every clergyman, warned him in 



At that signal," says Mr. Macaulay, 
him in : " benches and galleries raised a shout. In 

eloquent language of the danger of submis- a moment ten thousand persons who crowded 
sion. The declaration was read only in the great hall replied with a still louder" 
four out of one hundred places of worship shout, which made the old oaken roof crack, 
in London, and the Church, as if with one and in another moment the innumerable 
heart, refused to obey the despotic mandate. ! throng without set up a third huzza, which 
The Dissenting body applauded the bishops ! was heard at Temple Bar." The note of 
and the clergy, and the people joined in the | triumph passed along the river, and along 
triumph of faith over power. the streets and highways, with electric 

James stood awe-struck amid the storm j speed. Tears were mingled with acclama- 
which he had evoked. The seven prelates j tions. The acquitted prelates took shelter 
were summoned before the King and Coun- I in a chapel from the tumultuous gratulations 
oil, and armed with the best legal advice, of thousands, and the jury, as they retired, 
they repaired to the palace on the 8th of received the blessings of the people. Bon- 
June. The tyrant browbeat tfiem with his fires, rockets, illuminations, and the burning 
usual coarseness, and the Chancellor called of the Pope, everywhere expressed the 
upon them to enter into recognisances to j popular joy. Whitehall was the only lo- 
appear to take their trial for libel. The cality where no thrill of gladness was felt, 



bishops refused, and were ordered to the 
Tower : No sooner had the holy men come 
forth under a guard, to be conveyed by 
water to their prison, than the feelings of 
the people burst forth in one simultaneous 
expression of admiration. Thousands prayed 
aloud for them, and blessed them, and dash 
ing into the stream, asked their blessing. 
The sentinels at the Traitor s Gate asked 
the prisoners to bless them. The soldiery 
drank the healths of the bishops, and a 
deputation of ten non-conformist divines 
visited them in the Tower. 

On the morning of Sunday the 10th of 
June, two days after the imprisonment of 
the bishops, the Queen bore a son, " the 
most unfortunate of princes, destined to 77 



and James, who received the dread news 
when in his camp at Hounslow, had their 
impression deepened on his guilty heart by 
the shouts and cheers of his soldiers. 

It was now time that Liberty endangered, 
and Faith oppressed, should put forth their 
avenging arm. The flower of the English 
nobility determined on resistance, and Wil 
liam of Orange appreciating the magnitude 
of the crisis, resolved to obey the call. 
Difficulties, however, of no ordinary kind 
beset his path. He could not trust to a ge- 
neral rising of the people. An armed force 
was required, and that force must consist of 
foreign mercenaries, even if he could obtain 



it. The state of parties in Holland might 
prevent him from receiving military aid, and 
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as the object of his expedition was to estab 
lish -a Protestant government in England, 
how could he enlist in his cause princes at 
tached to the Church of Rome? All these 
difficulties were gradually overruled by the 
folly of his enemies and the wisdom of his 
friends. James threatened to punish for 
disobedience the whole body of lh priest- 
hood, but even the High Cornmission quailed, 
and it received its death-blow by the resig 
nation of Bishop Sprat. A royal mandate 
was dispatched to Oxford, requiring the 
University to choose Jeffreys as their chan 
cellor, but they had previously elected the 
young Duke of Ormond. Discontent reigned 
among all classes, and the clergy, the gen 
try, and the army, were ready to welcome 
their noble deliverer. 

Animated by these favourable incidents, 
William was preparing ships and troops for 
his expedition. Louis withdrew his army 
from Flanders into Germany, and the United 
Provinces being thus free from alarm, gave 
its formal sanction to the expedition of their 



the King. The negociation, however, was 
on James s part a feint. His object was to 
gain time. The Queen and the Prince of 
Wales, whom the King entrusted to the 
charge of M. Lauzun, a French nobleman, 
made their escape to France. James as 
sured the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, who 
had been summoned to his presence, that 
though he had sent his wife and his child 
out of England, he would himself remain at 
his post, and with this " unkingly and un 
manly" falsehood on his lips, he had re 
solved in his heart to fly, and he fled at 
daybreak on the llth December, 1688, toss- 
ing the Great Seal into the Thames, as he 
crossed it in a wherry, and taking the road to 
Sheerness. 

The news of this event spread like wild 
fire th rough the city. At the advice of 
Rochester, the Earl of Northumberland, 
with his guards, declared for the Prince of 
Orange, and strove to prevent any breach 
of the peace. The attempt, however, was 
to a certain extent fruitless. The cry of No 



chief. On the 17th October, 1688, the ar- Popery rung through the city. Convents 
inament set sail from Helvoetsluys, and the and Catholic churches were demolished, 
manifesto of William was dispatched to Piles of Popish trumpery images and 
England. Driven back by a storm, the fleet | crucifixes, were carried about in triumph, 
again sailed on the 1st, and the army was | The house and library of the Spanish am- 



landed in Torbay on the 5th November. 
Under the command of Count Schomberg, it 
marched into the interior. William reached 



Exeter on the 9th, and on the llth, Burnet ! saved. 



bassador was consigned to the flames, and 
it was only by the aid of the military that 
the hotel of the French ambassador was 



preached before him in the cathedral. Men 
of all ranks flocked to the Protestant stand 
ard. William s quarters had the aspect of 
a court, and at a public reception of the 



While the city was thus heaving beneath 
this moral earthquake, there was one fiend 
whose guilty soul quailed under every 
shock, and started at every sound. With 



nobility and gentry, he said to them, "Gen- the instinct of carnivorous life, the Judicial 
tlemen, friends, and fellow Protestants, we | Tiger rushed into the thicket ; but an 
bid you and all your followers most heartily 
welcome to our court and camp." 



James had gone to Salisbury on the 17th. 
He had been impatient for a battle, but now 
desired a retreat. On the following day 
Churchill and Grafton fled to the Prince s 
quarters. Kirke refused to obey the royal 
commands. The camp at Salisbury broke 
up. Prince George of Denmark, the Duke 
of Ormond, and the Earl of Drumlanrig, de 
serted to the Prince, and with the aid of Lady 
Churchill, the Princess Anne made her 
escape from Whitehall, and took refuge in 
the country house of the noble-minded Duke 
of Dorset, in Epping Forest. 

After receiving intelligence of these 
events, James summoned the Lords spiritual 
and temporal to the palace. He yielded to 
their advice to call a Parliament. He sent 
Halifax and other commissioners to Hunger- 
ford to negociate with the Prince of Orange, 
who generously agreed to propositions 



unsuspected Eye detected him in his lair, 
and, saved with difficulty from the whips 



and halters of his pursuers, he was con 
ducted to his cage in the Tower. That 
fiend was Jeffreys and that Eye was the 
Eye of an insulted litigant, on whose visual 
memory the hideous physiognomy had been 
indelibly impressed. Our readers will doubt 
less partake in the vindictive pleasure with 
which Oldmixon viewed, and with which 
Mr. Macaulay has painted this remarkable 
scene. 



" A scrivener, who lived at Wnpping, and 
whose trade was to furnish the sea-faring men 
there with money at high interest, had some 
time before lost a sum on bottomry. The 
debtor applied to equity for relief against his 
own bond ; and the case came before Jeffreys. 
The counsel for the borrower,"having little else 
to say, said that the lender was a Trimmer. 
The Chancellor instantly fired. A Trimmer ! 
where is he? Let me sec him. I have heard 



which were acceptable to the partisans of of that kind of monster what is it made like? 
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The unfortunate creditor was forced to stand 
forth. The Chancellor glared fiercely on him, 
stormed at him, and sent him away hull-dead 
with fright. While I live, the poor man said, 
as he tottered out of the court, I shall never 
forget that terrible countenance. And now the 
day of retribution had arrived. The Trimmer 
was walking through Wapping, when he saw a 
well-known face looking out of the window of 
an ale-house. He could not be deceived. The 
eyebrows indeed had been shaved away. The 
dress was that of a common sailor from New 
castle, and was black with coal-dust ; but there 
was no mistaking the savage eye and mouth 
of Jeffreys. The alarm was given. In a mo 
ment the house was surrounded by hundreds of 
people shaking bludgeons and bellowing curses. 
The fugitive s life was saved by a company of 
the trainbands ; and he was carried before the 
Lord Mayor (Sir John Chapman.) * * 
When the great man, at whose frown, a few 
days before, the whole kingdom had trembled, 
was dragged into the justice-room begrimmed 
with ashes, half-dead with fright, and followed 
by a raging multitude, the agitations of the 
unfortunate Mayor rose to a height. He fell 
into fits, and was carried to his bed, whence he 
never rose. Meanwhile the throng without was 
constantly becoming more numerous and more 
savage. Jeffreys begged to be sent to prison. 
An order to that effect was procured from the 
Lords who were sitting at Whitehall ; and he 
was conveyed in a carriage to the Tower. Two 
regiments of militia were drawn out to escort 
him, and found this duty a difficult one. It was 
repeatedly necessary for them to form, as if for 
the purpose of repelling a charge of cavalry, 
and to present a forest of pikes to the mob. 
The thousands who were disappointed of their 
revenge, pursued the coach, with howls of 
rage, to the gate of the Tower, brandishing 
cudgels, and holding up halters full in the 
prisoner s view. The wretched man meantime 
was in convulsions of terror. He wrung his 
hands ; he looked wildly out, sometimes at one 
window, sometimes at the other, and was heard 
even above the tumult, crying, Keep them off, 
gentlemen ! For God s sake, keep them off! 
At length, having suffered far more than the 
bitterness of death, he was safely lodged in 
the fortress, where some of his most illustrious 
victims had passed their best days, and where 
his own life was destined to close in unspeak 
able ignominy and horror." Vol. ii., pp. 561- 
5G3. 

The return of Jatnes to London, his 
subsequent flight to Rochester, and escape to 
France, the summary dismissal of the 
French ambassador, the meeting of the 
Convention of the States of the Realm, and 
the plans of various parties for the future- 
government of England, form the remain 
ing topics of the last chapter of Mr. Ma- 
caulay s work. After the most anxious 
discussion of these plans of government, 
the House of Commons resolved, " that King 
James the Second, having endeavoured to 



subvert the constitution of the kingdom, 
by breaking the original contract between 
King and People, and, by the advice of the 
Jesuits and other wicked persons, having 
violated the fundamental laws, and having 
withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, had 
abdicated the government, and that the 
Throne had thereby become vacant." The 
House of Lords experienced great difficulty 
in acceding to this resolution. They re 
fused, by a small majority, to consider the 
Throne vacant ; but a letter from James to 
the Convention, as usual, assisted his 
enemies and disconcerted his friends. 
When the question was again submitted to 
them, the House of Peers resolved, almost 
unanimously, that James had abdicated the 
government, and, by a majority of 62 to 47, 
it was decided that the throne was vacant. 
It was then proposed, and carried without a 
division, "that, the Prince and Princess of 
Orange should le declared King and Queen 
of England. 

On the 13th of February 1689, both 
Houses met in the magnificent Banqueting 
House of Whitehall. The Prince and Prin 
cess of Orange took their places under the 
canopy of State. The resolution of Parlia 
ment was read ; and after it, the Declaration 
of Right, embodying the principles of the 
constitution. In the name of all the Estates 
of the realm, Halifax requested William and 
Mary to accept the Crown. William ten 
dered his own gratitude and that of his 
Queen, and assured the assembled legisla 
tors that the laws of England would be the 
rule of his conduct. Such was the termina 
tion of the English Revolution, and such its 
triumph Liberty achieved Law inviolate 
Property secured and Protestant truth 
established. 

Such is a very imperfect analysis of Mr. 
Macaulay s immortal work. Enriched with 
the wisdom of a profound philosophy, and 
laden with legal and constitutional know 
ledge, these volumes will be read and prized 
by Englishmen while civil and religious 
liberty endures. In Mr. Macaulay s histo 
rical narratives the events pass before us in 
simple yet stately succession. In his de 
lineations of character we recognise the 
skill of a master whose scrutiny reaches the 
heart even through its darkest coverings. 
His figures stand out before us in three 
dimensions, in all their loveliness, or in all 
their deformity, living, and breathing, and 
acting. The scenes of listening senates 
of jarring councils and of legal and judicial 
strife are depicted in vivid outline and in 
glowing colours ; and with a magic wand he 
conjures up before us the gorgeous pogean- 
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tries of state the ephemeral gaiety of courts 
and those frivolous amusements by which 
time s ebbing sands are hurried through the 
hour-glass of life.- May we not hope that 
such a work will find its way into the conti 
nents of the Old and New World, and reach 
even the insular communities of the ocean, 
to teach the governors and the governed how 
liberty may be secured without bloodshed, 
popular rights maintained without popular 
violence, and a constitutional monarchy 
embalmed amid the affections of a contented 
and a happy people. 

We are unwilling to mingle criticism 
with praise like this; but, occupying the 
censorial chair, we must not shrink from at 
least the show of its duties. Mr. Macaulay s 
volumes exhibit not a few marks that they 
have been composed with a running pen ; 
and we have no doubt that, in subsequent 
editions, he will prune some of their redun 
dancies, and supply some of their defects. 
There is occasionally a diffuseness both of 
description and discussion. The same ideas 
occur under a slight disguise, while dates 
are omitted, and events are wanting to unite 
different portions of the narrative, and to 
gratify the curiosity of the reader. The 
work is obviously defective in the propor 
tion and symmetry of its parts. Historical 
sketches, sometimes of men beneath any 
peculiar notice, and literary, ecclesiastical, 
and political disquisitions often break the 
continuity and mar the interest of the story: 
And we occasionally recognise, in argumen 
tative discussions, the copiousness of the 
writer in search of converts, when we might 
expect the rigour of the logician in quest of j 
truth. In the early part of Mr. Macaulay s j 
first volume, he frequently illustrates his 
narrative by analogous or parallel facts 
drawn from ancient and modern history. 
These illustrations, however agreeable to the 
classical scholar, or the learned historian, 
startle the general reader without instructing 
him. The feelings "of the lonians of the 
age ojf Homer," for example, the compa 
rison of " Rome and her Bishops" to the 
"Olympian chariot-course of the Pythian 
oracle," the relation " between a white 
planter and a Quadroon girl," and the 
robberies " of Mathias and Kniperdoling," 
are not happy illustrations of other rela 
tions and events. 

The very brilliancy and purity of Mr. 
Macaulay s style tend, by the mere effect of 
contrast, to display the most trivial ble 
mishes. We are startled, for example, at 
the passages in which we are charged " with 
pleasuring our friends" with "the accom 
plishing a design" with "committing a 
baseness" with " the tincture of soldierv" 



with giving " allowance" to do any thing 
with " swearing like a porter," and with 
"spelling like a washerwoman." These 
and similar phrases have doubtless escaped 
from Mr. Macaulay s pen when the intel 
lectual locomotive was at its highest speed. 

We cannot close these volumes without 
giving expression to the deep and painful 
feelings which the events they record have 
left upon our mind. While we rejoice at 
the triumph of Divine truth over Human 
error, and of constitutional government over 
a licentious despotism, we blush at the 
thought that religion, and the forms and 
rites of religion, should have been the main 
spring of those bloody revolutions which 
have desolated England. The domestic 
history of Britain during the seventeenth 
century is but a succession of plots, and 
seditions, and rebellions, prompted by reli 
gious fanaticism, or springing from religious 
persecution. The struggle between the 
popular and the monarchical element was 
but the result of that fiercer conflict which 
the Rights of Conscience had to wage against 
an intolerant priesthood and a bigoted roy 
alty. Opposed by the Church and the Aris 
tocracy, the popular will possessed neither 
the moral nor the physical strength that was 
required to change a constitution and de 
throne a Sovereign. The Revolution of 
1688 would never have been effected had 
not persecution driven the Anglican Church 
into rebellion ; and the civil liberties of 
England would never have been secured 
had not religious liberty been previously 
achieved by the broadsword of the Covenant. 
It is the religious principle alone strong 
and deep in the soul pointing to the sure 
though distant crown nerving the weak 
man s heart, and bracing the strong man s 
arm, that can subvert dynasties and unsettle 
thrones; and there is no Government, how 
ever stable, and no Constitution, however 
free, that is safe against the energy of reli 
gious truth, or the bitterness of religious 
error. The Revolutions which are now 
shaking society to its centre, have been 
neither prompted nor sustained by religious 
zeal. Like the hurricane they will but 
leave a purer atmosphere and a more azure 
sky. Subverted institutions will reappear 
purified by fire, and expatriated Princes will 
return improved by adversity. 

With these views we cannot congratulate 
ourselves, as Mr. Macaulay does, that the 
great English Revolution will be our last. 
Our beloved country is doubtless safe from 
popular assault. The democratic arm will 
novi-r acrain be lifted up against the mo 
narchy ; but a gigantic and insidious foe is 
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now preparing the engines of war, and, 
inflamed by religious zeal, is now girding 
himself for a bloody combat. Prophecy 
events passed events passing, and events 
lowering in our horizon, foreshadow the 
great struggle which is to decide between 
religious truth and religious error. Misled 
by wicked counsellors, statesmen have com 
bined to break down the great bulwark of 
Protestantism which Scotland had so long 
presented to the enemy in one undivided and 
massive breastwork. The Protestant strength 
of our sister land, too, has been paralyzed 
by her recreant priests ; and a bigoted king, 
devoted to the Popery of rubrics and litur 
gies, is alcne wanting to convert the most 
powerful Church of the Reformation into a 
fief of the Holy See. The wild population 
of a neighbouring island are " biding their 
time," and watching the issue with a lynx s 
eye. Continental States, anxious to bring 
bigotry and priestcraft into reaction against 
popular turbulence, are conspiring to restore 
a spiritual supremacy in Christendom; and 
in an atmosphere thus constituted, an elec 
tric spark is alone wanting to combine these 
antagonist elements into one tremendous 
storm, in which secular religions must either 
triumph or fall. 



ART. VI. " Presbytery Examined :" An 
Essay, Critical and Historical, on the Ec 
clesiastical History of Scotland since the 
Reformation. By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 

THE Author of this work is a very young 
man, and occupies the highest rank in the 
Peerage. He is the descendant and repre 
sentative of men whose memory is held in 
veneration by the people of Scotland, on 
account of their labours and sufferings in 
behalf of Protestantism and Presbyterianism 
in the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
He himself, at a very early period of his 
life, before, we believe, he had entered upon 
his twentieth year, defended from the press, 
with an ability and a boldness that excited 
the highest admiration, principles which 
nothing could have led him to espouse but 
an honest and ardent love of truth and 
righteousness. The book treats of topics 
which, though well worthy of the attention of 
statesmen, and intimately affecting the wel 
fare of nations, have not, usually, of late, 
been much discussed by laymen, but have 
been left in a great measure to the ministers 
of religion. On all these grounds the work 
is one which is fitted to call forth no ordi 



nary measure of interest, and, indepen 
dently of all adventitious considerations, it 
has many strong claims to respect and com 
mendation. It manifests, ability and elo 
quence of a high order, and a very consider 
able acquaintance with some of the subjects 
of which it treats. It is characterized in 
general by gravity and seriousness, and 
appears plainly to be the production of one 
who understands what religion is, and who 
appreciates its value and importance. We 
do not know that there is any other of our 
hereditary legislators who has given to the 
public evidence of possessing at once the 
talent and the knowledge which would have 
enabled him to produce such a work ; and 
of all our eminent public men, probably not 
more than two, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Mac- 
aulay, possess in combination so much ability 
and so much information upon ecclesiastical 
subjects as this work exhibits ; while its 
Author, though much younger than these 
distinguished men, has attained to sounder 
and more accurate views than either of them 
upon some of the politico-religious questions 
which are attracting so much attention in 
the present day. 

This Essay was originally intended as a 
contribution to a periodical work, in the 
shape of a review of some of the publica 
tions of the Spottisvvoode Society. The 
" Spottiswoode " was a society formed a few 
years ago in Edinburgh, and now, we be 
lieve, extinct, for republishing the works 
of Scottish Prelatists in defence of their 
peculiar principles and polity. These 
publications are specimens of prelatic con 
troversial discussion in its worst form and 
in its most offensive spirit ; and are accom 
panied with notes, which prove that Scot 
tish prelacy retains, in our own day, the 
principles and the temper which made it so 
odious to former generations, and which 
have secured for it the deep and lasting dis 
approbation and dislike of the Scottish peo 
ple. The work, however, begun with this 
view, gradually extended, and it now ap 
pears in the shape of a goodly volume, 
divided into two parts, the first, which oc 
cupies about two-thirds of the book, present 
ing a pretty full and elaborate survey of the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland from the 
Reformation till the Revolution, and the 
second, giving an exposition and illustration 
of the leading principles which the Noble 
Author regards this historical survey as 
.suggesting. To this there is added an 
Appendix of Notes, chiefly directed against 
the principles and reasonings of the Free 
Church, and pervaded by a considerable 
amount of severity and bitterness. 

It is greatly to be regretted, for the Noble 
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Duke s o\vn sake, that the work should 
have been an occasional one should have 
been, in some measure, the result of cir 
cumstances, and not of a deliberately- 
formed and well-digested plan. With all 
the ability which the Essay manifests, it 
displays likewise a good deal of confusion 
a want of distinct and definite principles ; 
and it contains some indications that its 
Noble Author is not altogether unconscious 
that he has not attained himself, and pre 
sented to others, a clear, consistent, well- 
digested system of doctrines, as to the 
relations of the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities. It was highly honourable to the 
Duke of Argyll that he should have thought 
of writing a review of the Spottiswoode 
publications, and exposing the true charac 
ter and tendency of Scottish prelacy and 
of Church principles : for this he was well 
qualified, and this part of his task he has 
executed most successfully. But it would, 
we think, have been better if, for the pre 
sent, he had confined himself to this topic, 
and given a little more time to reading and 
reflection, so as at least to have formed a 
definite and consistent scheme of opinions 
for himself, before he ventured to pronounce, 
and to pronounce so dogmatically, upon all 
the great questions involved in the contro 
versy inter imperium et sacerdolium. The 
old Scottish Presbyterians, whom his Grace 
so freely charges with extravagance and 
fanaticism, had read much more extensively, 
and had reflected much more profoundly, 
upon these subjects than he has yet done ; 
and we have no doubt that their views, as 
to their substance, are quite able to stand, 
without injury, a much more careful and 
elaborate investigation than that to which 
he has subjected them. His Grace s pre 
sent position, ecclesiastically, is not favour 
able to a deliberate and impartial investiga 
tion of these questions ; and we fear that 
he has allowed the position which he has 
chosen to occupy to affect his opinions, in 
stead of letting his opinions, fairly and free 
ly followed out to their legitimate conse 
quences, determine his position his ecclesi 
astical relations. In the early part of the 
year 1842, his Grace, then Marquis of 
Lorn, published a " Letter to the Peers, 
from a Peer s Son," on the constitutional 
principles which were involved in the 
Anchterarder Case, and which soon after 
led to the disruption of the Church of Scot 
land. In this pamphlet, which exhibited a 
very remarkable specimen of precocious 
talent, and an intrepidity and elevation of 
tone which reminded men of his heroic and 
mui tyred forefathers, he proved, most ably 
and conclusively, 1st, that by the existing 



laws and constitution of Scotland, the Church 
was legally entitled to do what she did in 
the case of Auchterarder, viz., reject the 
presentee of the patron upon the ground of 
the opposition of the congregation ; and 2d, 
that even conceding, for the sake of argu 
ment, that this proceeding of the church 
was, under the statutes, illegal and ultra 
vires, the utmost extent of interference 
legally competent to the Civil Court in the 
matter, was to find that the patron, in con 
sequence, was entitled to retain the fruits 
of the benefice ; and that the control or 
jurisdiction over the proceedings of the 
Church Courts which the Civil Courts as 
sumed, was thoroughly precluded by the 
fundamental principles of the constitution 
of Scotland, by the powers which the sta 
tutes did not indeed confer upon the Church, 
but sanctioned or ratified as vested in the 
Church jure divino. Flis Grace then con 
clusively and unanswerably established 
these important positions; and he still holds 
them to be true, having unequivocally de 
clared his adherence to them in the Essay 
which we are now considering. It might 
have been expected that, when the Legisla 
ture sanctioned the violation of the constitu 
tion which the proceedings of the civil 
courts involved, every one who held these 
positions would have felt himself called 
upon, in consistency, to cast in his lot with 
the Free Church. The Duke of Argyll, 
however, took a different course, and con 
tinued a member of the Scottish Establish 
ment ; and we fear that, in doing so, he 
was somewhat influenced, though no doubt 
unconsciously, rather by some of the acci 
dents and accompaniments of the subject, 
than by a deliberate and impartial investi 
gation of its intrinsic merits. This position 
and procedure were certainly not favour 
able to progress in the clearness and sound 
ness of his conceptions with regard to the 
principles that ought to regulate the rela 
tions of Church and State, or of the ecclesi 
astical and civil authorities ; and it is an 
easy matter to shew, by a comparison of his 
Letter to the Peers with his Essay on the 
Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, that his 
views upon this subject are more indefinite 
and erroneous in 1848 than they were in 

1842. If the Duke of Argyll had seen it 
to be his duty to join the Free Church in 

1843, instead of adhering to the Scottish 
Establishment, we have no doubt that he 
would now have possessed a much better- 
defined and more accurate knowledge of the 
relations of the civil and the ecclesiastical 
than his Essay exhibits ; and that he would 
also have enjoyed a more assured conviction 
of the firmness and consistency of ins posi- 
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tion, than, notwithstanding the dogmatism 
and severity with which lie frequently 
assails the Free Church principles, we feel 
called upon at present to concede to him. 

We mean to devote the remainder of this 
article chiefly to a brief notice of what we 
reckon erroneous in the Duke of Argyll s 
Essay ; but it is fair, in the first place, to 
give our readers one or two specimens of 
the work ; and in doing so, we shall select 
some passages presenting views in which we 
cordially concur, and which we regard as of 
no small practical importance. 

The following passage contains some 
striking and important thoughts, most credi 
table to the talents and character of their 
author, with respect to the bearing and ten 
dency of "Church Principles:" 

"Admit the sacerdotal theory of the nature and 
authority of The Church. and we admit that 
from which the whole system of Romanism has 
been a gradual and natural development. It is 
possible, certainly, to maintain a successful 
defence against many of the specific forms of 
error which have belonged to the Papacy. But 
even this defence we have to maintain with arms, 
on the efficiency of which it is not safe to risk the 
high interests involved. Brought into ground 
where reason has no room to work, the fight 
becomes one of subtilty, doubtful in its progress, 
and at best but unsatisfactory in its issue. 
Obscure facts of history still more obscure 
memoirs of tradition and doubtful passages of 
possibly misreported Fathers, such are the 
ruinous positions for which we have to keep up 
the most laborious contention. But are these fit 
defences for the citadels of doctrinal Truth ? 
Even if some, by dint of great tenacity of pur 
pose, succeed in maintaining them, do we not 
feel that others, less skilful or less determined, 
must infallibly be driven out ? This then is one 
grand objection against the principles of Priest- 
hood that though despite of them the learned 
and the acute may possibly maintain themselves 
in purity of faith, they rob the great mass of man 
kind of all security against the gradual but steady 
growth of error and corruption. If the voice of a 
visible government of Priests be invested with the 
authority of The Church, men will accept, and 
ought logically to accept, that voice as it comes 
to them in their own days. They have no time, 
no opportunity, and on those principles, no right, 
to appeal from its present teaching to its teach 
ing fifteen or sixteen centuries ago. Divines 
living in the quiet courts of Oxford may defend 
their Orthodoxy against The Church of the 
sixteenth, by quoting The Church of the third 
or fourth century. But granting that on their 
own theory this appeal is open to Churchmen, 
it is clear that it is one which the great majority 
of the human race neither can nor will make; 
and therefore that if the Truth is to be main 
tained at all, its interests must be trusted to some 
more open and more sufficient plea. 

"But this is not the only radical objection to 
the sacerdotal theory of the nature and authority 
of The Church. Not only is it one which 



removes all security against corruption, but it is 
one which positively induces and involves it. 
The grossest practical idolatry which we may 
see in every Oratory and Chapel and Church in 
Italy, is but the last development of the subtle 
spirit which animates the sacerdotal idea of 
The Church. The poor ignorant peasant who 
there falls down before a waxen doll, dressed in 
frocks of tinsel, is but the coarse representative 
of the more refined idolater who bows to the 
mystic authority of an immemorial priesthood, 
calling it The Church of God. Such princi 
ples we willingly admit do not interfere with 
earnest personal piety, nor discourage a solemn 
and devotional spirit. They did not so when 
their power was greatest in the darkest time of 
the dark ages and they do not do so now. 
But the capital charge against the whole system 
on which those principles are founded is, not that 
it checks, but that it misdirects devotion. Its 
mystic symbolism and its Levitical Priesthood 
seem rather to add intensity to its religious 
feelings, in proportion as it gives visible embodi 
ment to the objects of worship. But in the same 
proportion, likewise, it introduces into the ser 
vices of Christianity a foreign element of such 
corrosive power, that purity of faith, and with it, 
purity of practice, surely, though insensibly 
decline. 

" Against this power the mere restraint of 
Creeds and Articles are, as we have lately seen, 
of little value. Such barriers cannot dam up the 
subtleties of mind. Nor is there anything mys 
terious in the influence we ascribe to the 
Church Principles of Priesthood. The mind 
which is imbued with them is already entered 
on the course which has led, and must lead, to 
grosser degrees of error. Forms and symbols 
have already caught the mental eye, and riveted 
its attention. The outward and the nominal is 
taking the place of the inward and the real. 
Symbolism is growing into Idolatry. The tran 
sition is easy and often imperceptible. We have 
only to cherish the natural emotions of reverence, 
without a corresponding exercise of the reasoning 
power in choosing the objects of their worship, 
and by the most natural and certain process, our 
Faith is converted into superstition. The laws 
of our material nature have, naturally, power 
enough over the conceptions of our spirits. We 
need not help them to be more material than they 
incline to be. Idolatry, strange to say, was the 
besetting sin even of that peculiar people who 
heard the voice of the Living God. 

" It has been necessary to convey spiritual 
trutli to man in language which his human na 
ture could read and understand; and two great 
methods have been adopted to convey it to him. 
Under the Old Dispensation there was the lan 
guage of symbols; under the New there is the 
language of facts, which at once interpret the 
symbols, fulfil, and end them. The services of 
the one were typical and prophetic typical of 
spiritual meanings prophetic of events to come. 
The services of the other are only suggestive 
and commemorative commemorative of events 
which have come to pass suggestive of all that 
those events procured and did. The First Dis 
pensation required a Priesthood, not merely as 
the mechanical performer of its rights, but as it- 
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self one of its most important symbols. But in 
the Second Dispensation this symbolism hus 
been done away, because it has been fulfilled. 
And the Priesthood, among the rest, has been 
summed up and ended. There is no more need 
of sacrifice ; the work and the office of those 
who were wont to offer it are no more. Chris 
tianity is not a Parable ; it is a History. There 
is a corresponding difference, therefore, in the 
object of its rites. It is their purpose to remind 
us of facts, and by so doing to keep alive that 
frame of mind which God requires of us, when 
we do remember them. We are not called to 
exercise faith in them ; but they call us to exer 
cise faith in things which they bring to mind, 
not so much symbolically as commemoratively. 
There is danger enough surely that the mere 
performance of rites should occupy that place in 
our religion which is due only to the use we 
make of them. But how much is that danger 
increased when we systematically exaggerate 
the in portance, not merely of the rites, but of 
what may be called the accidents of their admi- 
nistralion ! To expect spiritual blessings from 
the efficacy of a rite is perilous enough. It must 
take us very near the edge of our Christian faith, 
it may take us into that ritual idolatry which 
lies wholly outside the boundary. But if, ad 
vancing still farther in this direction, in which we 
are naturally inclined to go, we interpose be 
tween ourselves and the efficacy of the rite, the 
efficacy of a ceremonial Priesthood, we indeed 
give ourselves a tremendous impetus down the 
steep descent which had led, and must lead, to 
the coarsest idolatry of Rome. 

" For two reasons, therefore, the Sacerdotal 
theory of the nature of The Church tends to 
corrupt the Faith. First, because it commits its 
purity to a power which controls the exercise of 
reason, and is not worthy of the trust. Secondly, 
because in so committing it we allow a principle 
essentially at variance with Christian truth, and 
having an inevitable tendency to obscure it more 
and more." Pp. 271-276. 

The next quotation is also somewhat long, 
but we consider it a very interesting and 
valuable summary of the view that ought 
to be taken of the present character and past 
history of the genuine native Scottish Pre 
lacy : 

" We premise one thing, however, in respect 
to the Episcopal Church in Scotland. That 
communion, considered as what it is a trans 
plant from the Church of England, which gra 
dually, and by legitimate means, has successfully 
struck root in another country, is thoroughly 
entitled to sincere respect. But, in so far as it 
represents, and professes to do so, the spirit and 
temper of that party with which its name is his 
torically connected, it is to be held, we think, in 
not much higher estimation than in former times. 
External circumstances have indeed greatly 
tended to improve its character ; and so far as 
the influence of these has been inevitable, its 
character is accordingly improved. But, judg 
ing from the publications of the Spottiswoode 
Society, and such other evidences as have come 



before us, it continues to retain only too much 
of its ancient temper. Its clorgy are not per 
haps now incited by the desire of possessing the 
revenues of St. Andrew s or of Glasgow; but 
they take part with those who were. They 
would not, probably, urge the persecution of 
those who attend Presbyterian Conventicles; 
but they identify their party-history, and asso 
ciate their sympathies, with those who did. 
They cannot grasp the place, or the power, 
which their predecessors succeeded in usurping ; 
but they indulge the same spirit of violence and 
injustice in dealing with the facts and with the 
characters of history which the elder Scottish 
Prelacy evinced in dealing with the people and 
with the laws of Scotland. They twist, and 
misrepresent, and conceal, and special-plead, in 
order to secure for themselves that national rank 
in the history of Scotland which never did belong 
to them, except by usurpation. 

" Whoever doubts this description, or thinks 
it unwarrantably harsh, let him read the publica 
tions of the Spottiswoode and other produc 
tions of the same school. There is evident 
throughout, the same bad effects which have 
ever flowed from the sanctih cation of human 
passions by religious parties, the same con 
tempt of Jus Humanum in following self-grate 
ful notions of Jus Diiinum. And all this, at 
least in a great degree, is the result of that one 
passion which has been always the curse of 
Scottish Prelacy, and the incentive to all its 
crimes the ambition of nationality. At this 
moment, the consequences of this passion 
threaten the Episcopal Church in Scotland with 
deserved division. Although owing all it has, 
and all it had, to the support of English Bishops 
and English power, Scottish Prelacy roused the 
indignation of Laud by a display of pettish in 
dependence. They wished for a Liturgy ; but 
it must be a Liturgy of their own. Accordingly, 
the Service Book appeared, with some few Ro 
manist alterations from the English form. But 
Laud had a principal hand in framing this. It 
was known all over the world as Land s Liturgy. 
The pride of nationality, therefore, has not been 
entirely satisfied ; and more recent patchings 
have vindicated the right of Scottish Prelacy to 
a theology more Romanist than that of England. 
It can boast that, unlike the English Church, it 
has needed no revival from the school of Oxford 
no teaching of Anti-Protestant opinions, for it 
has held them long ago. 

"This boast has much foundation. From its 
birth to the Revolution the period during which 
its character was formed Scottish Prelacy has 
been more or less connected, directly or indirect 
ly, with the Popish party, and as constantly 
opposed to the whole genius and tendency of the 
Scottish Reformation. It is quite natural that 
its opinions should have a corresponding ten 
dency. It is not our intention, however, in these 
pages to enter into the merits of any tenet purely 
theological. It is enough that we point out the 
opposite tendencies which divide so naturally 
and so widely the two schools of opinion which 
are represented by Preshytery and Prelacy in 
Scotland. But. the historical pretensions of the 
latter, as an existing developement of its ancient 
spirit, and as having an intimate bearing on its 
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ecclesiastical principles, is a matter specially (end, too, to cast some suspicion on their confi- 
connected with our present purpose. We cannot dence in those far higher claims on which they 
suffer any concealment or misrepresentation of i rest the exclusive Churchism of their Church. 



that stubborn array of facts which stamp Epis 
copacy in Scotland, from the day when it first 
appeared in the Reformed Church to the Revo 
lution, as a system destitute of every element of 
national life hostile to the rights, to the institu 
tions, to the opinions, and to the prejudices of the 
people. 

11 A desperate and fruitless struggle is main 
tained by the zealous Churchmen of Scotland 
to represent it otherwise. They would actually 
have us to believe that we entirely mistake the 
meaning of all those sounds of struggle, of re- 



If those higher claims be just, they had better 
not be associated with other claims which are so 
clearly false. On all these grounds, then, the 
affectation of nationality had better be given up. 
Let them fall back upon their own independent 
claims. Considering the position of Episcopacy 
in Scotland, the principles of Priesthood, in iheir 
most stringent and repulsive form, are its natural 
resource. It is natural that its clergy and more 
zealous members placed as they are in a coun 
try where every parish church reminds them of 
the final triumph of its opponent in the great 



monstrance, of battle, and of execration, which struggle of the Civil Wars should be deeply 
assail us at every step as we follow the march of imbued with those doctrines in regard to their 
Scottish Prelacy. We can understand the feel- peculiar spiritual privileges, which, even under 
ings which prompt to this attempt, though we less provoking circumstances, must be so grate- 
are astonished at the rashness of the attempt it- i ful to spiritual pride. But for the credit of these 
self. It would be very desirable, no doubt, if it I opinions, and for its own internal peace, let it not 
were possible for them, to throw some better light identify itself with the elder Prelacy of Scotland, 
on the life and course of Scottish Prelacy. But Let it confess itself a branch of the Church of 
we would seriously warn the Episcopal Church England. More than once has the spiritual 
in Scotland from endeavouring the task. We do j chain, which connects it through the dark vistas 
so for several reasons. In the first place, no reli- j of the middle age with the Twelve Apostles, had 
gious party can associate its sympathies with such | its failing links welded at the forge at Lambeth, 
a course, without serious injury to its own cha- This connexion had better be remembered and 
racter and its own reputation. By doing so, it j cherished other less honourable connexions had 
deliberately places itself under the strongest j better be relinquished and forgotten. It is better 
temptation to indulge in the worst vices of reli- surely for the credit of the Divine right of Bishops, 
gious animosity to be violent unjust untruth- and of Apostolical Succession, to be connected 
ful. In the next place, there is a better way of with a Church which whatever be the blemishes 



removing this scandal upon their name and prin 
ciples. They can repudiate the connexion. 
They gain much, and can lose nothing, by so 
doing. They can retain all their distinctive, and, 
as we think, their vicious principles unimpaired. 
They may say It is true that the Reformation 
in Scotland did not retain Episcopacy ; that when 
its name was introduced, it appeared under cir 
cumstances of corruption, and in a false and 
counterfeited form; that when it became genu 
ine, by being possessed of Apostolical Succes 
sion, it was associated with the irregularities of 
political despotism then with violence then 
with cruel persecution. It is true, therefore, 
that it was never fairly represented to Scotchmen, 
and we are not surprised at their fanaticism hav 
ing been roused against it. Nevertheless, we 
deem it the foundation-stone of the Christian 
temple. We cannot recognise as a Church any 
communion which refuses to build upon it and 
we therefore consider ourselves the only repre- 
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sentative of " The Church 



Scotland. This 



would be a straightforward, open, intelligible, 
reputable statement of their views views which, 
with all respect to the many excellent men who 
hold them, we regard as the emptiest superstition. 
" But for Scottish Churchmen to cling to 
the desperate ambition of nationality at the ex 
pense of identifying themselves with the history 
of the most corrupt and mischievous religious 
party which ever has existed in any country to 
quibble and misrepresent as to the Episcopal cha 
racter of Superintendents, or of the Prelacy of 
the Regents, or to palliate or defend the mon 
strous course of Scottish Episcopacy under 
Charles and James II. this is neither straight 
forward, nor rational, nor reputable. It must 



in its history has often acted a very honourable 
part, and now possesses a firm foundation on 
truth, and a firm hold on national opinion, than 
with one which, if it deserves the name of Church 
at all, stands out among all the parties of our 
history, as the great enemy of civil and religious 
liberty as the unscrupulous advocate and em 
ployer of oppression as one of the principal 
causes of the Civil Wars of Britain, and as the 
grievous uggravator of the miseries they occa 
sioned." Pp. 231-237. 

It is but an act of justice to the Duke of 
Argyll to quote a brief passage, in which he 
declares his present adherence to those great 
constitutional principles which he advocated 
with such singular ability when Marquis of 
Lorn : 

" The struggle which has ended in the formation 
of the Free Church, originated very much in the 
same cause from which all the former struggles 
of Presbytery began. It arose from the principles 
of Presbytery being infringed in violation of 
natural right, and of positive institution by an 
unconstitutional use being made of that statute s 
provisions; and its fatal result was precipitated 
by the most blind and prejudiced obstinacy on the 
part of the civil government. The Government 
of 1637 were hardly more ignorant of the ele 
ments they had to deal with than the Government 
of 18-12. The former believed that very few 
would ultimately resist the Liturgy, until thev 
heard of the aspect and of the arms of the thou 
sand Supplicants who crowded the streets of 
Edinburgh. The latter believed that only some 
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five or ten or twenty ministers would maintain 
their principles at the expense of their livings, 
until they heard of the number of that resolved pro 
cession which, on the 18th of May 1843, tramped 
with psalm-singing from the Assembly Hall to the 
Canonmills.* There is this difference to be mark 
ed, indeed, between the two governments : That of 
1637 had the excuse of bigotry that of 1842 
had not. And it will be recorded in history, not 
certainly to the honour of those who were re 
sponsible, that the institutions of Scottish Pres 
bytery received their most fatal blow under a 
Conservative government, and for the sake of a 
statute manifestly undeniablyunconstitutional : 
because manifestly undeniably in violation of 
the Revolution Settlement/ Pp. 230, 231. 

We cordially approve of the Duke of 
Argyll s views upon the subject of Scottish 
Prelacy and the subject of Church Princi 
ples, and we believe that he has rendered 
important service to the cause of true re- 
ligion by what he has said upon these points ; 
but we do not concur with him in the opinion 
" that Scottish Presbytery has left her house 
of worship needlessly bare of furniture" 
(p. 299), though we fear that the chief 
ground on which we rest our disapprobation 
of his Grace s views upon the subject, will 
be regarded by him as affording another 
specimen of that tendency of Scottish Pres 
byterians, which he so frequently and so 
earnestly deprecates, to exalt their notions 
into religious dogmas resting upon Scriptural 
authority. We believe that this position can 
be established upon Scriptural grounds, viz., 
that it is unwarrantable and unlawful for 
men to introduce into the worship and go 
vernment of the Christian Church any rites 
or arrangements which have not the positive 
sanction of the Word of God. We take this 
position, of course, with the necessary and 
reasonable limitation expressed in the first 
chapter of the Westminster Confession, " that 
there are some circumstances concerning 
the worship of God, and government of the 
Church, common to human actions and so 
cieties, which are to be ordered by the light 
of nature and Christian prudence, according 
to the general rules of the Word." Thus 
understood, we believe the position can be 
shown to rest upon scriptural authority, and 
to constitute a law binding upon the Church 
of Christ in all ages. And if so, it fully 
warrants all that the most rigid Presbyterians 
have ever maintained or "practised. It is 
true that the considerations urged by the 
Duke of Argyll, and by prelatists in general, 
in favour of ft more complete and ornate fur 
nishing of the " house of worship," derived 



This " psalm-singing" is a pure fiction. 



from certain features and tendencies in man s 
constitution, have some measure of plausi 
bility, and can be made to wear a sort of 
philosophical aspect : but we think it no diffi 
cult matter to show, that it is a much sounder 
and deeper philosophy which demonstrates, 
both from an examination of man s constitu 
tion and a survey of the testimony of expe 
rience, the consummate wisdom of the scrip 
tural prohibition of the " bareness" which 
it demands. 

But the main object of this Essay, in ad 
dition to that of exposing the true character 
and tendency of Scottish prelacy and of 
Church principles, is to refute the doc 
trines and reasonings of the Free Church 
in regard to the distinctness and mutual 
independence of the Church and the State, 
and the unlawfulness of the authorita 
tive interference of the civil power in the 
regulation of ecclesiastical affairs ; and the 
work may thus be fairly regarded as an ex 
position of the grounds and reasons why his 
Grace though persuaded that those pro 
ceedings of the Civil Courts which produced 
the Disruption of the Church of Scotland 
were violations of the constitution of the 
kingdom did not consider himself called 
upon to join the Free Church, but continued 
in communion with the Scottish Establish 
ment. Our space of course forbids our 
attempting to follow his Grace through the 
details of his historical and critical investi 
gations, b ut his leading arguments may, we 
think, be fairly embodied in the following 
positions; and we propose making a few re 
marks upon each of them in succession. 

1st, That the doctrine of the Free Church 
about the incompetency and unlawfulness 
of the interference of civil rulers in the 
regulation of ecclesiastical affairs was not 
held by John Knox and the original Re 
formers of Scotland, who had the same 
views in regard to the relation of the Church 
and State as Dr. Arnold of Rugby ! 

2d, That the doctrine upon this subject 
held by the subsequent generations of the 
Scottish Presbyterians, and now maintained 
by the Free Church, is one " of mere local 
origin, and of mere local meaning," the 
result mainly of circumstances, and of the 
exaggeration and extravagance which these 
circumstances produced. 

3d, That this doctrine, though plainlv 
taught in the Westminster Confession, has 
no scriptural authority to rest upon. 

4th, That many formidable objections can 
be adduced against it, especially that it is 
based upon the ascription of the office and 
functions of priesthood to ecclesiastical 
office-bearers, and that it implies that church 
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courts are the representatives of Christ in 
such a sense as to be entitled on that ground 
to implicit submission. 

And 5th, That the Free Church stands 
out pre-eminently distinguished even among 
Scottish Presbyterians for its irrelevant and 
illogical application of scriptural statements 
to the defence of its peculiar principles. 

1. The Duke is at some pains to estab 
lish that John Knox did not teach the doc 
trine held by the Free Church, and indeed 
by all Scotlish Presbyterians except those 
now connected with the Establishment, con 
cerning the separation between temporal and 
spiritual things, and the incompetency and 
unlasvfulness of civil interference in the 
regulation of the affairs of the Church ; but 
he has produced no evidence that really 
bears upon the point which he undertakes to 
prove. The quotations he has given from 
Knox, and from the Confession of 1560, 
prove that our Reformers held that the word 
of God imposed upon civil rulers certain 
duties and obligations in regard to the 
prosperity and welfare of the Church and 
the interests of true religion, requiring them 
to aim at these objects, exempting them in 
the discharge of these duties from implicit 
submission to the judgment of any other 
party, and authorizing them to regulate 
their conduct in aiming at these objects by 
a sense of their own direct responsibility to 
God and His word. The Reformers like 
wise held that the Church of Rome had 
made unwarrantable encroachments upon 
the province of the civil magistrate, in 
assuming jurisdiction in temporal matters, 
and in exempting the clergy in civil and 
criminal questions from the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary tribunals ; and they had no 
hesitation in calling upon the civil authori 
ties to resist these encroachments, and keep 
the Church within its own proper province. 
It is quite manifest that the statements of 
John Knox and our first Reformers, when 
examined deliberately, and viewed in con 
nexion with the occasions which produced 
them and the immediate purposes to which 
they were directed, prove nothing more than 
this, and afford no ground for the allegation 
that they confounded the provinces of the 
civil and the ecclesiastical authorities, or 
that they ascribed to the civil magistrate 
any jurisdiction or right of authoritative 
control over others in ecclesiastical affairs. 
In short, the power which John Knox and 
the old Confession ascribed to tiie civil 
magistrate, is also ascribed to him by the 
authors of our second Reformation and by 
the Westminster Confession. No one can 
deny that the Westminster Confession 
ascribes to the civil magistrate a right to a 



large measure of interference in regard to 
religious affairs, and imposes upon him obli 
gations with reference to all the matters 
which are comprehended within the ecclesi 
astical province ; and every one acquainted 
with the writings of Gillespie and Ruther- 
. ford must know that it is quite easy to pro- 
Iduce from them statements about the power 
jof the civil magistrate in regard to religion, 
j as strong as any that ever proceeded from 
1 John Knox. The truth is, that at the period 
jof the second Reformation and the West 
minster Assembly, Presbyterian writers, 
being generally accused by their Erastian 
opponents of denying the just rights of the 
civil magistrate, because they maintained 
| strictly and resolutely the line of demarca 
tion between things civil or temporal, and 
things ecclesiastical or spiritual, and denied 
!to him all jurisdiction or right of authorita- 
j live control within the Church s province, 
were particularly careful to bring out 
prominently and to express strongly, the 
j whole power which they could honestly and 
consistently ascribe to the civil magistrate 
in regard to religion, and this was quite as 
much as John Knox ever conceded to him. 
The only difference is, that Knox has not 
laid down the distinction between the pro 
vinces and functions of the Church and the 
State, and the unlawfulness of mutual 
encroachments, so fully and distinctly as 
Melville and Henderson and their associates 
have done, just because the circumstances 
in which he was placed, the struggles and 
controversies in which he was engaged, did 
not lead him to do so. But there is no 
ground whatever for maintaining that he 
denied or rejected any of the principles 
which they, or the Free Church, have held 
upon these subjects. It is well known that 
Calvin, who died in 1564, had asserted all the 
fundamental principles which have since 
been generally held by Presbyterians, and 
are now held by Free Churchmen, on this 
point. The account given in the old Con 
fession of the nature and definition, the 
functions and objects, of the Church of 
Christ and these are the points on which 
this whole controversy really turns, make it 
perfectly palpable that our Reformers never 
could have concurred, as the Duke alleges 
they did, in the views of Dr. Arnold. And 
! lastly, the famous letter of Erskine of Dun 
to the Regent Mar, written in 1571, a year 
before Knox s death, contains abundant evi 
dence, that they held the same views about 
the distinction between temporal and spiritual 
powers and functions as their successors, and 
were quite prepared to act upon them, when 
ever, in providence, they might be called 
upon to do so. His Grace is acquainted with 
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this letter, and it is rather a curious circum 
stance, that, in 1842, he prefixed as a motto 
to his Letter to the Peers an extract from 
it, which asserts the substance of all that 
Scottish Presbyterians and Free Churchmen 
have ever contended for. His grace may 
have since that time seen reason to change 
his mind, and to adopt the Erastian, Antipres- 
byterian views of Dr. Arnold, but he ought 
not to have ascribed these views to John Knox 
and the Scottish Reformers. 

We must also take the liberty of telling 
his Grace, that it is utterly inexcusable in 
any man, after all the discussion which these 
topics have recently undergone, to imagine, 
as he does, that he gains anything by proving 
that John Knox held the right of the civil 
magistrate to " interfere " in religious mat 
ters. It will not do now to run off with the 
vague and ambiguous ideaof" interference " 
A right of interference in religious matters 
the Westminster Confession unquestionably 
ascribes to him, and this right no Free 
Churchman has ever disputed ; but the ques 
tion, and the only question, is, whether he has 
such a right of interference as warrants him 
to exercise jurisdiction or authoritative con 
trol in the regulation of the affairs of the 
Church, such a right or jurisdiction as enti 
tles him to issue direct formal deliverances 
upon ecclesiastical questions, and imposes 
upon other parlies a valid obligation to obedi 
ence. We are not aware that any Scottish 
Presbyterian has ever ventured formally and 
explicitly to ascribe to the civil magistrates 
such a right of interference, although it is 
quite plain that every defender of the exist 
ing Scottish Establishment is bound, in con 
sistency, either to ascribe to him this right, 
or to abandon his present position. We 
doubt much whether the Duke of Argyll, 
notwithstanding his having adopted Dr. Ar 
nold s views, and notwithstanding his having 
been able to discover the identity of the 
views of Arnold and John Knox, would ven 
ture to ascribe such a right of interference 
to the civil magistrate, and yet he ought to 
have known that nothing, whether in the way 
of argument or authority, that did not tend 
to establish this right, could afford him any 
assistance in his assault upon the principles 
of the Free Church. 

2. One great object of the Duke s elabo 
rate survey of the ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland, is to establish the position, that the 
views with regard to the distinctness of the 
provinces, and the independence of the juris 
dictions, of the civil and the ecclesiastical 
authorities, which were maintained by Mel 
ville and Henderson, and which his Grace 
admits to be the same as those held by the 
Free Church, were merely of local origin 



and of local meaning, resulling chiefly from 
the circumstances in which they were 
placed, and characterized by exaggeration 
and extravagance. We cannot enter into 
the details by which his Grace labours to 
give plausibility to this piece of Quixotism. 
But we are confident that he has proved no 
thing under this head which could not be 
shewn to apply, more or less, to every ardu 
ous and protracted struggle for truth that has 
occurred in the history of the Church. In 
every such case there has been some ground, 
more or less, for charging even those who 
were honoured to defend the truth with 
something like exaggeration and extrava 
gance, with a tendency to over-estimate and 
overstate the importance of the doctrines for 
which they were called upon specially to 
contend and to suffer, and with the use of 
language with which the calmer judgment of 
a subsequent generation might not fully sym 
pathize. We believe that it has never been 
given to any body of uninspired men to rise 
wholly, in their precise mode of stating and 
defending their opinions, even when they 
were true and sound, above the influence of 
their position and circumstances, to avoid 
exhibiting some traces of the weakness and 
imperfection of the human faculties. It is 
well to notice these indications of human in 
firmity as affording useful lessons, but it is 
unreasonable to dwell upon them, as if they 
afforded any presumption against the sub 
stantial truth and soundness of the opinions 
in connexion with which they may have been 
exhibited. We are satisfied that the doc 
trines of the Scottish Presbyterians of the 
IGtli and 17th centuries, on the subject of the 
relation of the civil and the ecclesiastical au 
thorities, can, as to their substance, be success 
fully defended against all opponents, except in 
the one point of their not admitting the views 
then almost universally rejected, and now 
almost as universally adopted, upon the sub 
ject of toleration and the rights of con 
science, and what naturally resulted from 
this. We are persuaded that as to their 
mode of stating and defending them, they 
need as little the allowance that ought to be 
made for the common infirmities of human 
nature, as any body of men who have ever 
been called upon in providence to carry on 
a protracted struggle, and to endure much 
suffering, for great principles, and the Duke 
of Argyll has produced nothing at all fitted 
to shake these convictions in the mind of 
any one adequately acquainted with the 
subject. The only tiling brought forward 
by his Grace upon this point, which is at 
once tangible and plausible, is a statement 
to this effect, that the fact, that our views 
about the independent jurisdiction of the 
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Church, and the unlawfulness of the exer 
cise of civil authority in ecclesiastical af 
fairs, were not brought out prominently by 
the first Reformers, but were developed gra 
dually by the struggles with the civil power 
in which the Church became afterwards in 
volved, affords a proof, or at least strong 
presumption, that these views were not real 
ly derived from Scripture or sanctioned by 
its statements. But this notion has no solid 
foundation to rest upon, and is indeed con 
tradicted by the whole history of the Church. 
A very large experience has fully proved, 
that doctrines which can be shewn to be 
taught in Scripture have been overlooked or 
disregarded by the Church in general, until 
events in providence brought them out, 
pressed them upon men s attention, and led 
to a more careful examination and a more 
accurate apprehension of the Scriptural state 
ments which relate to them. Indeed, it 
might almost be said that scarcely any of 
the doctrines of Scripture has ever been 
brought into due prominence, has been fully 
explained and illustrated, and has been stat 
ed and defended with perfect precision and 
accuracy, until events occurred which made 
it the subject of controversial discussion, 
until contradictory opinions concerning it 
were propounded, and were discussed be 
tween men of learning and ability taking op 
posite sides. No one acquainted with the 
history of the Church can regard it as afford 
ing even the slightest presumption against 
the Scriptural truth of Free Church princi 
ples, that they were first fully and explicitly 
developed in Scotland by Andrew Melville, in 
his noble struggle against the unlawful in 
terference of the civil authorities in ecclesi 
astical affairs. 

3. The Duke strenuously contends that 
Free Church principles about the authorita 
tive interference of the civil power in eccle 
siastical matters, though held, as he admits, 
by Scottish Presbyterians in general since the 
time of Andrew Melville, and taught in the 
Westminster Confession, have no foundation 
in Scripture. His Grace, we have seen, 
admits that the claims of the Free Church 
are founded upon the constitution of Scot 
land, and that the rejection of these claims 
by the Legislature was a violation of the 
Constitution. The main grounds on which 
he and others have rested this conviction, 
are, that these claims are clearly sanctioned 
by the great charter of 1592, and by the Act 
of 1690, c. 5, which embodies and ratifiss 
the Confession of Faith. The whole of the 
Westminster Confession is at once the stan 
dard of the Church and a portion of the 
civil law of the land. The Confession pro 
fesses to be a summary of what is taught in 



Scripture on the various topics which it em- 
hraces, and to contain nothing which does 
not rest upon Scripture authority. As such 
it is received by the Church and by all her 
office-bearers, and as such it is recognised 
by the legislature; so that, if the view taken 
of the meaning of the 30th chapter of the 
Confession by the Duke of Argyll and the 
Free Church be correct, we have the united 
testimony of the Church and the State, that 
the principles and claims of the Free 
Church are not only just and sound in them 
selves, and fully sanctioned by the constitu 
tion of Scotland, but also, moreover, that 
they are warranted by the authority of the 
Word of God. In his " Letter to the Peers," 
he referred to the 30th chapter of the Con 
fession as clearly establishing the principles 
and claims of Free Churchmen, without any 
intimation that he did not believe its state 
ments to be in accordance with Scripture, 
but rather in such a way as seemed to imply 
that he regarded them as having the sanction 
of the Word of God, as well as of the law 
of the land. He then said 

" The Church has declared, and the constitu 
tion has adopted the opinion, (the italics are the 
Duke s,) that her government resides exclusive 
ly in the hands of her spiritual office-bearers ; 
and farther, that this separation of jurisdictions 
is not a mere result of human expediency, cre 
ated and liable to be cancelled by human laws, 
hut is one of Divine appointment, and essential 
to the wellbeing of both." Letter to the Peers, p. 
29. 

It is true that there is nothing in his 
Grace s present opinions to preclude him 
from adopting this statement as it stands, but 
it is more than probable that if he had be 
lieved then as he does now, that both the 
Church and the Constitution were wrong in 
holding this great principle to rest upon Di 
vine appointment, he would have given 
some indication of this opinion. We fear, 
then, his Grace s opinions upon this subject 
have undergone a change, and it is one 
which we do not regard as an improvement. 
We cannot but suspect that it is to be as 
cribed not to a more deliberate and impartial 
examination of the subject on its merits, but 
to the influence of the writings of Dr. Ar 
nold, and of the unfortunate position which 
he has chosen to occupy as an adherent of 
the Scottish Establishment. His Grace may, 
perhaps, think that he can consistently re 
main in the Established Church while main 
taining, as he does, that an important article 
in its creed is inconsistent with Scripture, 
but he could scarcely have adhered to it, if 
he had felt himself compelled to admit, that 
on the precise question which produced the 
Disruption, the principles of the Free 
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Church had the express sanction of the 
Word of God. 

It will be proper to quote his Grace s de 
liverance upon the important doctrine which 
is taught in the 30th chapter of the Confes 
sion, and which may be said to be the basis 
and foundation of the controversies which 
have attracted so much attention, and led to 
such important consequences. The doctrine 
is this : " The Lord Jesus Christ, as King 
and Head of the Church, hath therein ap 
pointed a government in the hands of Church- 
officers distinct from the civil magistrate." 
And his Grace s commentary upon it is as 
follows: 

" When analyzed it is simply an assertion : 
1st, Of the fact that Christ is King and Head of 
His Church ; 2d, That He has appointed a go- : 
vernment in the hands of Church-officers ; 3d, 
That He has ordained that this government 
should never, under any circumstances, be inter- j 
fered with by, or merged in, the civil govern- j 
merit of society. The first assertion is an indis- ! 
putable truth, although a truth of so indisputa- ; 
ble and so abstract a nature that we must watch, I 
with jealous care, the use which controversialists, 
and priests especially, may make of it. The se 
cond assertion is one which has a certain degree 
of truth in it enough to make it very easily | 
received and very incautiously handled so that | 
suddenly we may find ourselves committed to j 
assertions which are not true but false. The i 
third is an assertion which I unhesitatingly de- i 
clare my belief to be utterly groundless and un- j 
tenable, unsupported by the shadow of proof 
from any relevant part of Scripture unnatural, 
and at variance with the spirit of the Christian 
scheme, and so repugnant to the true instincts j 
of all men that Presbytery itself has repeatedly j 
and perpetually been flying in the face of its own j 
dogma, whenever that dogma ceased to be ser- ! 
viceable as an entrenchment against assaults 
upon itself." Essay, Note H., p. 317. 

We must call the attention of our readers 
to the importance of the admission here 
made, viz., that the fundamental principle of 
the Free Church is clearly sanctioned by 
this statement of the Confession. Before 
the Disruption the controversy was carried j 
on chiefly between two bodies of men in the j 
same Church, who had both equally sub 
scribed the Confession, and who professed to 
regard all its statements as sanctioned by 
Scripture. The one of them, those who 
now form the Free Church, were in the habit 
of appealing to this doctrine of the Confes 
sion as affording a complete sanction to the 
leading principles which they professed, and 
to the general course of conduct which they 
pursued. Those with whom they then ar 
gued could not dispute the authority of this 
statement, which they themselves professed 
to receive as a doctrine of Scripture. They 
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were able to distort or pervert its meaning 
so as to show that it did not sanction Free 
Church principles and practice, and, accord 
ingly, judging discretion to be the better 
part of valour, they carefully abstained from 
considering it. During the whole contro 
versy that preceded the Disruption, not one 
of those who now constitute the Establish 
ment ever ventured to grapple with this 
statement of the Confession, though often 
challenged to do so. But now that the 
Duke of Argyll, a member of their own 
communion, has publicly maintained, 1st, 
that this doctrine of the Confession is untrue, 
and, 2d, that it fully sanctions Free Church 
principles, we hope that some of the minis- 
tors or professors of the Establishment will 
be constrained to come forward in defence 
of their standards and their position ; and 
we trust, that when thus called upon to de 
fend the Scriptural truth of one of the doc 
trines of their standards, they will at the 
same time embrace the opportunity of sup 
plying the strange omission of which they 
have hitherto been guilty, by trying to ex 
plain how it is that, in consistency with this 
doctrine, they can oppose Free Church prin 
ciples and defend their own. 

The Duke has made what we must take 
the liberty of calling an unworthy attempt 
to throw discredit upon this statement of the 
Confession, by perverting a passage from 
Baillie, describing the circumstances in 
which the Westminster Assembly adopted 
it. Baillie s statement is this : Coming on 
the article of the Church and Church notes, 
to oppose the Erastian heresy, which in this 
land is very strong, we find it necessary to 
say, that;"* and then follows the passage 
substantially as we now have it in the Con 
fession. This passage of Baillie has been 
often quoted by Free Churchmen for the 
purpose of showing that the statement in the 
Confession was intended, as it is certainly 
fitted, to exclude all Erastianism, i.e., the 
ascription of any jurisdiction or authorita 
tive control to the civil magistrate in the 
affairs of the Church. The Duke s com 
mentary upon it is this : 

" We find it necessary to say : This is a full 
and accurate explanation of the origin of that 
passage of the Confession which, in the form I 
have above examined, reasserts that which Scot 
tish Presbytery had very often found it neces 
sary to assert before. What we find it neces 
sary to say, we are very easily persuaded to be 
true." P. 319. 



* This is evidently the right punctuation, although 
Laing"s admirable edition of Baillie follows the old 
one, which is full of such blunders, in not putting a 
period before " Coming," and in putting one after 
" strong." 
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This seems intended to insinuate that the 
necessity under which they acted did not 
arise from a conviction of truth and a sense 
of duty, but from some inferior or unworthy 
consideration, or at best from some tempo 
rary controversial emergency. Now, this 
insinuation is wholly unwarranted by any 
thing said by Baillie, or by anything in the 
known character or situation of the men. 
The necessity under which they acted was 
only that of stating plainly and fully what 
they believed to be the truth of God upon 
the point, and of stating it in such a way as 
to exclude the opposite error, even in the 
subtlest form into which it might be cast by 
the able and learned Erastians with whom 
they had to contend. It was their duty to 
do thi.s, and it was necessary just because it 
was their duty. They discharged it well 
and wisely, and the history of the Church 
proves that in laying down this position they 
rendered a permanent service to the cause 
of truth. The English Parliament, under 
Erastian influence, excepted the 30th and 
31st chapters from their ratification of the 
Confession.* No such exception, however, 
was made by the Scottish Parliament in 
1690, and the consequence has been, that 
those who, in the recent controversies, were 
manifestly acting under Erastian influences 
and pursuing an Erastian course of con 
duct, did not venture openly to avow Eras 
tian principles, and that when the Duke of 
Argyll fell into the " Erastian heresy," he 
was compelled openly to renounce this por 
tion of the standards of his own Church. 
All honour to the far-sighted men who saw 
the necessity which a regard to the perma 
nent interests of truth imposed on them, and 
acted on it. 

We do not mean to enter into any exposi 
tion of the Scriptural evidence for the doc 
trine of the Confession, or into any refutation 
of the Duke s attempt to shew that it has 
none, because this is not a very suitable 
occasion for such a work, because his Grace 



* Neal s History of the Puritans : Part III. c. viii., 
and Part IV. c. iii., vol. ii., pp. 429 and 691, of edi 
tion of 1837, in 3 vols. ) 

It is a curious and interesting circumstance, that 
among the instructions sent by the leading Presbyte 
rian divines of Scotland to Sharpe, while their agent 
in London, at the time of the Restoration, one was that 
he should labour to procure the civil sanction for these 
portions of the Confession. Wodrow has preserved a 
paper, sent to him from Scotland, and drawn up by 
Robert Douglas, which contains the following pas 
sage : " For England, it is expected from the Parlia 
ment thereof, that is shortly to sit, that they will ratify 
the 30th and 3lst chapters of the Confession of Faith, 
as well as the late Parliament (the Long Parliament) 
hath ratified all the rest of it." Wodrow s History. 
Introduction, vol. i. p. 15. 



has really done little more than assert, in 
very strong and dogmatic terms, the irrele 
vancy of some of the Scriptural statements 
commonly adduced in support of it, and 
because we would not like to anticipate the 
champions of the Establishment, who are 
no doubt preparing to come forward to 
defend their standards against his Grace s 
attack upon them. We think it more im 
portant, and more appropriate at present, to 
give a compendious connected statement of 
what the Scriptural principles are which the 
Free Church maintains, and which she 
admits to be necessary, but at the same time 
holds to be amply sufficient, for the defence 
of her position, so far as concerns the gene- 
j ral subject of the relation between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical authorities. We have 
no material objection to make to the Duke s 
statement formerly quoted, of what is con 
tained in the extract from the Confession so 
often referred to ; but we think that the 
principles of the Free Church may be stated 
in such a way as to make more palpable, 
both their true import and their relevancy 
to the practical questions on which they 
have been brought to bear, and in such a 
way likewise as to include some points not 
perhaps actually contained in the statement 
of the Confession, but fairly deducible from 
it, or intimately connected with it. 

Her principles then upon this subject are 
these : 

1st, That the visible Church of Christ, 
and every branch or section of it, is an in 
dependent society, distinct from the king 
doms of this world, and differing from them 
in many essential particulars its origin, 
nature, constitution, government, subjects, 
objects, &zc. 

2d, That Christ is its only King and 
Head, and that He alone can settle its con 
stitution and laws, and determine how its 
affairs are to be regulated. 

3d, That the Sacred Scripture is the only 
rule or standard for regulating its constitu 
tion and laws, and the ordinary practical . 
administration of its affairs. 

4th, That the only parties authorized to 
administer the ordinary affairs of this society, 
according to the constitution and laws which 
Christ has prescribed, are ecclesiastical 
office-bearers, appointed and qualified ac 
cording to the Word of God. 

5th, That the civil magistrate, though 
bound to aim in the exercise of his lawful 
jurisdiction in civil or temporal things, at 
the prosperity of the Church of Christ, does 
not as such possess any jurisdiction or right 
of authoritative control in ecclesiastical or 
spiritual matters, and of course cannot, by 
any laws he may pass, or by any decisions 
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he may pronounce, impose a valid obligation 
to obedience upon the Church in general, or 
upon her office-bearers, in the execution of 
their respective functions. 

6th, That the distinct government which 
Christ has appointed in his Church the 
spiritual or ecclesiastical province the 
sphere within which ecclesiastical office 
bearers possess jurisdiction, or are entitled 
to exercise a certain ministerial (not lordly) 
authority, comprehends not only the preach 
ing of the Word and the administration of 
the sacraments, but also the whole of the 
ordinary necessary business of the Church 
as a visible society, the whole of these 
processes which must be going on wherever 
the Church is fully executing its functions ; 
in short, the exercise of discipline, includ 
ing of course the admission and exclusion 
of members, and the ordination and deposi 
tion of office-bearers. 

And 7th, That Christ having established 
all these arrangements as King and Head 
of the Church, the maintenance of them on 
the one hand, and the infringement of them 
on the other, specially concern His honour 
and dignity as the Church s only head and 
ruler. 

All these positions, we are persuaded, can 
be fully established upon Scriptural author 
ity, not indeed by express texts which 
assert them in terminis, but by fair and 
legitimate deduction from Scriptural state 
ments and principles ; and being sanctioned 
not only by the Word of God, but also by 
the law of the land, they form, in their prac 
tical application, a conclusive vindication of 
the course pursued by those who now con 
stitute the Free Church in the struggle 
which led to the Disruption. There is 
nothing in them that has any appearance of 
extravagance, or that seems to go beyond 
the general scope and strain of scriptural 
language. They have been held in sub 
stance by almost all Christian Churches, 
except those which having basely yielded to 
the usurped authority of the civil powers, 
were constrained to beat about for something 
to excuse or palliate their unworthy sub 
mission, and with this view were tempted to 
labour at the degrading task, in which the 
Duke of Argyll has done his best to aid 
them, of involving the doctrine of Scripture 
upon the subject in obscurity and uncer 
tainty. There have, no doubt, been cases 
in which men have shown an undue ten 
dency to claim Scriptural authority for their 
peculiar notions, and to represent points as 
settled by Scripture, on which it cannot be 
proved to have given any deliverance. But 
the tendency has been far more common, 
and quite as injurious, to contract unduly 



the circle of topics, in regard to which 
Scripture gives us sufficient materials for 
determining our opinions and our conduct, 
and to represent as open and unsettled as 
affording fair scope for the exercise of 
human wisdom, the operation of worldly 
motives, and the influence of temporary cir 
cumstances, subjects, which it can be satis 
factorily proved, that the Word of God has 
irreversibly determined. The allegation of 
either of these errors in any particular case 
cannot be established by general presump 
tions, or by adventitious considerations, but 
only by an investigation of the precise 
grounds in which, in each case, Scriptural 
warrant is either asserted or denied. Even 
if the Duke of Argyll had proved his position, 
that Scottish Presbyterians have in some in 
stances shown an undue tendency to exalt 
their peculiar opinions into religious dogmas 
resting upon Scriptural authority, we would 
still insist that their views upon the distinct 
ness and mutual independence of the civil 
and the ecclesiastical powers, should be 
tried upon their own merits, and it would 
then be no difficult matter to shew that their 
principles upon this subject, in the form in 
which we have stated them, can be proved 
to have the sanction of the Sacred Scrip 
tures, and to constitute the general directory 
by which the Church of Christ, and all its 
branches every society, great or small, 
calling itself a Church of Christ, ought to be 
regulated in every age and country. 

The Duke admits that there is a good 
deal of truth and soundness in these general 
principles, and intimates that he would not 
object much to receive them, if their sup 
porters would abandon all claim on their be 
half to a jus divinum, and be contented with 
a mere jus humanum, so as to leave room for 
the authoritative interference of the civil 
power in the government of the Church, and 
for some measure of accommodation to the 
devices of human wisdom and the influence 
of external circumstances. He admits that 
the Church is entitled to the privilege of 
self-government, but he regards this privilege 
as resting only upon a natural right, such 
as is common to it with other societies. 
The whole controversy may be said to turn 
upon the Church s right to the power of 
self-government, and much may be adduced 
in confirmation of the views of Scottish 
Presbyterians upon this subject, from the 
principles of natural right as applicable to 
societies in general. But the application of 
the general principles of natural right to 
particular cases must be regulated by cor 
rect views of the origin, nature, and consti 
tution of each society. If the Church is a 
mere corporation, created by the State, and 
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receiving from the State a delegated power 
of self-government, then of course the State 
may withdraw or modify this power. But 
if the Church be, by its institution, a distinct 
and independent society, subject to Christ as 
its only sovereign, and to his word as its 
only law, then the principles of natural 
right as well as a regard to Christ s authori 
ty, reclaim against any other society assum 
ing any jurisdiction over it, and against any 
party, whether within or without the Church, 
deviating in any respect from the arrange 
ments which he has sanctioned as to its con 
stitution and government. The Church has 
not a right to self-government even upon 
natural principles, unless it be a distinct and 
independent society ; and if it be a distinct 
and independent society, then the principles 
of natural right are sufficient to establish the 
inviolability of its title to the power of self- 
government.* But it is only from Scripture 
that it can be proved to be in its nature and 
constitution a distinct and independent so 
ciety, and the same Scripture that estab 
lishes this fundamental position, lays down 
certain general principles as to its constitu 
tion and government, its relation to Christ 
and his Word, which, when fairly and ho 
nestly applied, exclude the civil power from 
all right of authoritative interference in the 
regulation of its affairs, and make it unlaw 
ful as being a violation of duties which 
Christ has imposed, for the Church to be a 
consenting party to any such interference. 

4. We must now hasten to advert briefly 
to the principal objections which the Duke 
has adduced against the doctrine that has 
been generally held by Scottish Presbyteri 
ans, in regard to the exclusive jurisdiction 
of " Church officers " in ecclesiastical mat 
ters, and the unlawfulness of the authorita 
tive interference of the civil power in the 
regulation of the affairs of the Church. His 
first and principal objection is, that this doc 
trine can consistently rest only upon an as- 



* If his Grace had been acquainted with the writ- 
Ings of the eminent men who have defended Eras- 
tianism in former times, he would probably have ad 
mitted that a jus naturale might be sufficient to ex 
clude inlerference and change in the regulation of the 
affairs of the Church, as well as a jus divinum. Gro- 
tius, a very high authority on such a subject, and the 
more so, in some respects, because of his Erastianism, 
while conceding it to be naturally just and right that 
Christian congregations should choose their own 
office-bearers, denies that this arrangement is so 
fixed and determined as not to admit of being altered 
by the interference of the civil power ; but in labour 
ing to support this position, he distinctly admits that 
a jus naturale might establish immutability and ex 
clude interference, as well as a jus divinum positivum. 
De imperio summarum potestatum circa sacra, 
c. x., s. 3. 



cription of the office and functions of priest 
hood to the office-bearers of the Christian 
Church. But this is a pure misconception, 
having no solid or even plausible ground to 
rest upon. We, of course, in common with 
all Scottish Presbyterians, disclaim the idea 
of the existence of any priesthood in the 
Christian Church, except the priesthood of 
Christ. We abjure all intention of ascrib 
ing any priestly power to Christian ministers 
or to Church Courts ; and we maintain, that 
neither the principles which we hold, nor 
the arguments by which we defend them, 
afford any appearance of ground for the al 
legation on which this objection is based. 
All that the Duke has adduced in support 
of this objection is mere vagueness and con 
fusion ; and he has made no attempt to ap 
ply it, specifically and in detail, either to 
j the statement of our principles, or to the 
course of argument by which they are com 
monly defended. His Grace has neither at 
tempted to show that Scottish Presbyterians 
have ever ascribed any priestly power to 
Church Courts, nor to prove distinctly and in 
detail, that any of the arguments they have 
used require them in logical consistency to 
do so. He has done little more than repeat 
the assertion, that our principles imply, or 
lead to, the ascription of a priestly power to 
ecclesiastical office-bearers. But this mat 
ter cannot be allowed to rest upon a mere 
assertion, or a vague impression of resem 
blance. We ask his Grace to surv^ in de 
tail the statement we have given of our prin 
ciples, and the course of argument by which 
they are usually defended, and to point out 
distinctly, where and how it is, that the idea 
of priestly power and function does come in, 
or, in logical consistency, should come in, 
and we are very sure that if he attempt this 
he will be utterly unsuccessful. 

Our principles, indeed, necessarily imply 
that it is Christ s will that there should be of 
fice-bearers in his Church, as distinguished 
from ordinary members ; and that these of 
fice-bearers should perform certain duties 
and execute certain functions. We presume 
that his Grace, being a Presbyterian, will not 
formally dispute this position, and yet he has 
made a sort of attempt to evade it or set it 
aside, by representing the authority and 
functions of office-bearers as resting solely 
upon natural principles, and by describing 
them as merely the representatives of the peo 
ple. Presbyterian, in common with almost all 
other Churches, reject this notion, and main 
tain upon Scriptural grounds, that it is a part 
of the constitution which Christ has pre 
scribed to his Church, that it should have 
certain office-bearers, qualified and appoint 
ed according to his directions, and that these 
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office-bearers, when so qualified and ap 
pointed, have authority from him, and not 
merely from those who elected and ordained 
them, to execute certain functions, and to do 
so in accordance with his word, without 
regard to any other rule or standard. It 
thus appears, that while his Grace unwar 
rantably charges us with elevating, in oppo 
sition to Presbyterian principles, ecclesiasti 
cal office-bearers to the position of priests, 
he has been tempted to fall into the opposite 
extreme, and to violate Presbyterian princi 
ples, by sinking them to the position of mere 
representatives of the people. Upon Scrip 
tural and Presbyterian principles, ecclesias 
tical office-bearers are neither priests on the 
one hand, nor the mere representatives of 
the people on the other. They are function 
aries, for whose appointment Christ has made 
provision, whose position and duties he has 
settled, and who, when once appointed in 
accordance with his directions, are both en 
titled and bound to look to him as their only 
master, and to his word as their only rule. 
So much for the general position and stand 
ing of office-bearers in the Christian Church, 
and their general right to execute certain 
functions.* With regard to the precise na 
ture and extent of these functions, our prin 
ciples do not attach to them anything priest 
ly, and we are not required in consistency to 
do so by any of the arguments we ever em 
ploy. The function of ecclesiastical office 
bearers consists in the administration of the 
ordinary necessary business of the Church 
as a visible society ; and no priestly power 
is involved in, or necessary to, the execution 
of this function. Indeed the whole of what 
we ascribe to them may be defended upon 
natural principles, as justly and rightfully 
belonging to the legitimate office-bearers of 
a society. But we do not rest it solely upon 
this ground. We think we can prove from 
Scripture that Christ has attached this func 
tion to their office, and that therefore neither 
the people nor the civil magistrate is entitled 
to take it from them, or to interfere authori 
tatively in regulating the mode of its execu 
tion. But there is nothing priestly in the 



* A good deal of prominence has been given of 
late, in opposition to Popish and High Church claims, 
to the non-priesthood of ministers and ecclesiastical 
office-bearers, and to the universal priesthood of 
believers. These are Scriptural and important prin 
ciples. But it requires some knowledge and discri 
mination to apply them aright, and to guard them 
against perversion and abuse. The Duke of Argyll 
does not understand them, and he has, in conse 
quence, been led into a denial of some important 
principles with regard to the constitution of the Church 
of Christ, which have always been strenuously main 
tained by Presbyterians, though not by them exclu 
sively. 



nature or constituents of the function, and 
the unlawfulness of authoritative interfer 
ence from any quarter is based solely upon 
this consideration, that it is an interference 
with the provision which Christ has made as 
to the way and manner in which the admi 
nistration ofthe ordinary necessary business 
of his Church as a visible society, is to be 
conducted. There is no dispute at present 
about the preaching of the word or the ad 
ministration of sacraments. The recent 
controversy turned only upon the adminis 
tration of discipline, that is, in substance, 
admission to and exclusion from ordinances, 
and ordination to and deposition from office. 
And there is certainly no assumption of 
priestly power necessarily involved in the 
execution of this function. If there are to 
be ordinances administered and office-bear 
ers appointed, then this function must neces 
sarily be executed by some party ; and the 
only question is, to what party Christ has 
committed it. The party to whom he has 
committed it, is entitled and bound to exe 
cute it, in subjection to him, and in accord 
ance with his word ; and no other party is 
warranted to assume jurisdiction or authori 
tative control in the matter. 

Let it be observed, that in the statement 
of our principles, we have said nothing 
whatever about the bearing of admission to 
and exclusion from the communion of the 
visible Church, or of ordination and depo 
sition, upon men s relation to God, and their 
eternal destinies ; and that there is nothing 
in any part of the argument by which we 
defend our principles, requiring us to as 
sume any definite position, or to indicate 
any opinion whatever, upon this point. 
Views have indeed been propounded upon 
this subject, which would fully warrant the 
charge against their supporters, of claiming 
for ecclesiastical office-bearers a priestly 
domination. But these views have never 
been professed by Scottish Presbyterians. 
Any deliverance upon this subject is un 
necessary either to the statement or the pro 
bation of our case, and belongs to a wholly 
distinct and ulterior question. 

The Duke imagines that he makes a very 
strong point against us, when he shows that 
our Presbyterian principles prevent us from 
ascribing to Church communion and sacra 
ments, to ordination, and to the exercise of 
the power of the keys, the important re 
sults or consequences which Papists and 
High Churchmen ascribe to them. But 
this is trifling. We have never put forth 
any claims to priestly domination, and we 
have never made any attempt to establish 
such claims. His Grace seems first to 
assume that we put forth claims to priestly 
domination, and then he holds us up to 
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ridicule, because we do not follow out these 
claims to their legitimate consequences. 
But the truth is, that we claim nothing more 
for the Church than the right of self-govern- 
ment, as a distinct independent visible so 
ciety. We claim nothing more for ecclesi 
astical office-bearers, than the right of 
administering; in subjection to Christ, the 
ordinary necessary business of this society, 
or of deciding, according to the word of God 
and their own conscientious convictions, 
without being subject to anv civil or foreign 
authority, those questions concerning the 
admission of particular men to office and 
ordinances, which must be continually 
arising wherever a Church exists. We 
claim this, and nothing more ; but we claim 
it not merely on natural but on Scriptural 
principles. We claim it on the ground of 
an arrangement which Christ has made, and 
has indicated with sufficient plainness in his 
word, and which therefore we are not at 
liberty either to disregard or to infringe. 
It is true, indeed, and this seems to have 
confused and misled his Grace, who can 
scarcely be supposed to be very intimately 
conversant with these subjects, and ought 
not therefore to have written so dogmatically 
about them, that, not Presbyterians only, 
but Protestants in general, have regarded 
some of the Scripture texts which the Church 
of Rome is accustomed to quote in support 
of the priestly domination which she claims, 
as applicable in some sense to the ordinary 
powers of Ecclesiastical office-bearers in 
the administration of the ordinary affairs of 
the visible Church. But he ought to have 
known, that Protestants have always been 
careful to point out the distinction between 
their sense of these passages, and that 
which Papists attach to them ; and he might 
have admitted the possibility at least, that 
the Protestant interpretation of them might 
be true, while the Popish one is false, and 
that Protestants might be warranted in de 
riving from them some countenance for 
their moderate and reasonable claims, with 
out being suspected of participating in the 
extravagant pretensions to priestly domi 
nation which are put forth by the Church 
of Rome. Enough, we hope, has been 
said to shew the baselessness of his Grace s 
allegation, that the principles of the Free 
Church imply an ascription of priestly 
powers and functions to ecclesiastical office 
bearers. It has been shewn, that neither in 
the nature of the function assigned to them, 
nor in the only principle on which there 
is claimed for them exemption from all 
authoritative civil control in the execution 
of this function, is there any ground for this 
allegation. 

We would now advert to the Duke s 



second leading objection to the principles of 
the Free Church, viz., that they imply a 
virtual identification of Church Courts with 
Christ, in whose name they act, and on this 
ground claim for these Courts infallibility, 
and demand implicit submission to their 
decisions. This is a vulgar misrepresen 
tation, and it is easy to shew of it, as of the 
former objection, that it has no solid foun 
dation, either in the statement of Free 
Church principles, or in any of the argu 
ments by which they are commonly de 
fended. We have never claimed infalli 
bility, or demanded implicit submission for 
Church Courts ; and we have never pro 
pounded any principles that required us in 
consistency to do so. We have always 
professed to produce from the Word of God 
the grounds and reasons of the principles we 
have advocated, and of the course we have 
pursued. We have always admitted that 
we were bound to produce Scriptural au 
thority for our opinions and practices, and 
that unless we succeeded in doing this, we 
had no right to claim assent or approbation. 
We have professed to produce Scriptural 
warrant for all we have said or done, both 
about the election of ministers, and about 
the relation, generally, between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical authorities. We have 
never claimed for Church Courts an exclusive 
right to interpret Scripture, or expected that 
any man was to receive our opinion or 
practice as Scriptural, because Church 
Courts had asserted it to be so. We have 
uniformly, not admitted merely, but con- 
tended, that the civil magistrate is entitled 
and bound to judge for himself, on his own 
responsibility, of the meaning of the Word 
of God, and of the Scriptural warrant for 
the decisions and proceedings of Church 
Courts, with a view to the discharge of his 
own duty, whatever that may be, and the 
regulation of his own conduct, in the exer 
cise of his lawful jurisdiction in civil or 
temporal matters. We have uniformly as 
serted the same right for every individual 
the right of judging upon his own responsi 
bility, whether the decisions of Church 
Courts are accordant with Scripture, with a 
view to the regulation of his own conduct, 
in so far as he may be affected by them. 
We have simply contended that Church 
Courts, being the parties who are alone 
authorized to administer the ordinary neces 
sary business of the Church as a visible 
society, should also be left at liberty to act 
according to their own conscientious con 
victions of the meaning of God s word, without 
being subject to the authoritative control of a par 
ty not vested with jurisdiction in that province, 
We claim this for them, and nothing more ; 
and we claim it both on the general ground of 
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liberty of conscience, and on the more 
special ground that Christ has invested them 
and no other party with this function, and 
that he has not only not authorized, but has 
virtually forbidden them to be guided by any 
other rule than his own will, as revealed in 
his word. We can honestly and con 
sistently adopt the words of Richard Baxter, 
when answering similar misrepresentations 
adduced against the Nonconformists by 
prelatic Erastians, " it would satisfy us 
had we but freedom in our ministerial action, 
not to go against our conscience, however 
blind malice would make the world believe 
that it is some papal empire even over 
princes that we desire."* 

That this is really the whole extent of the 
claim which has been put forth in behalf of 
Church Courts, and that they have not pre- 



lion), she was not only not bound, but not 
at liberty, to defer to this requisition of the 
civil power, for that the word of God was 
the only rule by which the affairs of the 
Church ought to be regulated, and ecclesi 
astical office-bearers were the only parties 
authorized by Christ in his word to manage 
these affairs according to this rule. Of 
these positions, too, she professed to produce 
proof from Scripture, and she claimed as 
sent to them only upon the ground that this 
proof was satisfactory. She drew from 
them this important practical conclusion, 
that the civil magistrate has no jurisdiction 
or right of authoritative control in ecclesi 
astical matters, and that therefore no enact 
ment or decision of his can cancel the 
obligation of the Church to be guided by the 
word of God and her own conscientious 



tended, while contending for the headship convictions, and far less can impose upon 
of Christ, to identify themselves with him, j her an obligation to act in opposition to 
and upon this ground to demand implicit | them. And the practical result of the 
submission, will be evident from consider- ; whole was, that, upon the grounds which 
ing the way and manner in which the sub- have now been stated, the Church consider- 
jects of the exclusive supremacy of the ed herself warranted simply to disregard or 
Bible, the exclusive jurisdiction of Church set aside the adverse interference of the civil 
Courts in ecclesiastical matters, and the \ power, to treat it as a nonentity, as affording 
exclusive headship of Christ over his Church, j no warrant, and imposing no obligation, to 
were brought into the controversy which led change her conduct, and to abandon the 
to the Disruption, and from adverting to the principle of non-intrusion, which she still 
real application that has been made of them believed and proved to be sound and obliga- 
in defence of the conduct of the Free j tory. These are all the principles, and 
Church. The Church resolved, in 1834, i this is the whole process of argument, that 
that she would never again intrude ministers! are necessary for the full and conclusive 
upon reclaiming congregations. She did j vindication of the conduct of those who now 
not expect that men were to approve of this I form the Free Church, in their struggle with 
principle of non-intrusion, merely because i the civil authorities. 

she had adopted it and resolved to act upon These statements embody the substance of 
it. She professed to prove that this was a j the whole of the strict and proper dialectics 
true and sound principle, and obligatory j of the controversy that led to the Disruption, 



upon the Church of Christ. She proved this 
from Scripture, reason, experience, and 
her own constitutional standards, not to men 
tion the united testimony of the primitive 
Church, and the great body of the Re 



viewed in its higher aspects, in its bearing 
upon the duty and conduct of the Church as a 
Church of Christ. Nothing more is neces 
sary for the formal logical vindication of the 
whole principles asserted, and of the 



formers. The civil power interfered, and j whole course pursued. And we challenge 
virtually required the Church to abandon | the Duke of Argyll to show that there is any- 
this principle, and to resume the old prac- j thing in the argument that is unsound and 
tice of intrusion. The Church answered j sophistical in itself, or that affords any ap- 
that she had not changed her mind, and pearance of foundation for the objection 
therefore could not change her practice, which we are considering. He will say, no 
that she still believed, and undertook to j doubt, that it is on the views held by the 
prove, that the principle of non-intrusion j Free Church in regard to the sole headship 
was sound and obligatory, and that there- 1 of Christ, that the objection is based. But 
fore she could not abandon or violate it. j this is really nothing better than an evasion. 
And when further urged to abandon or vio- 1 We have taught no doctrine upon the subject 
late this principle, upon the ground that of the headship of Christ but what we profess 
the civil power required her to do so, her to prove from Scripture, we have claimed 
answer was in substance this that as a | assent to our views upon no other ground 

than the Scriptural evidence we could adduce 



Church of Christ (for we leave out of view 
the legal or constitutional aspect of the ques- 



iptui 

in support of them, and we have not brought 
forward the doctrine of Christ s headship as 



* True and only way of Concord, Part III., p. 126. furnishing directly and immediately the proper 
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ground or reason of anything we have done 
ourselves, or called upon others to do. We 
admit that the only inference directly and 
immediately deducible from the doctrine of 
Christ s sole headship is, that every intima 
tion which he has given of his will as to the 
constitution and government of his Church, 
and the manner in which the administration 
of its affairs should be conducted, ought to be 
implicitly obeyed. We admit, farther, that 
this general inference does not, directly and 
of itself, afford a full vindication of the pro 
ceedings which led to the Disruption, and 
that with that view, it is needful, in addition, 
to establish from Scripture the doctrines of 
the exclusive supremacy of the Bible, and 
the exclusive jurisdiction of ecclesiastical 
office-bearers, as involved in or flowing 
from the doctrine of Christ s sole head 
ship. It is with these two doctrines of 
the exclusive supremacy of the Bible and 
the exclusive jurisdiction of ecclesiastical 
office-bearers, that we directly and immedi 
ately connect the formal defence of our 
cause as a question of dialectics. We do 
not introduce the doctrine of Christ s head 
ship as affording a distinct and independent 
argument on which to rest our vindication, 
but rather as the basis and foundation of 
these two subordinate, but still important 
truths, the application of which to the prac 
tical matter in hand, constitutes the direct 
and proper argument on which we rest our 
case, and with which we call upon our 
opponents to deal. The headship of Christ 
then is not to be regarded in this matter as a 
distinct and separate doctrine from the 
exclusive supremacy of the Bible and the 
exclusive jurisdiction of ecclesiastical office 
bearers, or as introducing any new and 
independent element immediately into the 
strict and proper argumentation of the 
question, but as a great general Scriptural 
principle, including or comprehending these 
two doctrines, furnishing the basis on which 
they rest, the source from which they spring, 
the point to which they are attached. The 
right use and application of the doctrine of 
Christ s headship in the present question, is 
not that it should be held forth as the direct 
and immediate ground of the precise argu 
ment by which the course pursued by the 
Free Church is to be defended against oppo 
nents, but rather, that it should be employed 
to enforce the importance of the doctrines 
comprehended under it and flowing from it, 
on which the strict argument more immedi 
ately depends, to impress the deep responsi 
bility connected with the faithful mainte 
nance and the full and honest application of 
these doctrines, and to animate and encou 
rage to an uncompromising discharge of the 
Church s duty with respect to everything in 



volved in, or flowing from, or in any way con 
nected with," the crown rights of the Redeem 
er," to whatever dangers she may in conse 
quence be exposed. This was the use and ap 
plication made of the doctrine of Christ s head 
ship, by the Scottish Presbyterians of the 
16th and 17th centuries, and this is the 
use and application made of it by Free 
Churchmen. No other use or application 
of it is required by any of the principles they 
have ever professed, or by any of the argu 
ments they have ever employed in the 
defence of them, and no other is needed for 
the full vindication of the course they have 
pursued. Now, this use or application of it 
manifestly does not afford a shadow of a 
ground for the allegation that our Church 
Courts in contending for the Scriptural doc 
trine of Christ s headship, and for their own 
right and duty to follow out all that is 
involved in it, and all that either directly or 
by consequence results from it, are identify 
ing themselves with Christ, and are upon 
this ground virtually claiming infallibility, 
and demanding implicit submission. 

Let the Duke of Argyll contemplate the 
Free Church case as bearing upon the duty 
of a Church of Christ, not in detached por 
tions, but in its amplitude and totality, 
let him attend to the true logical relations of 
the different parts of which the argument 
consists, let him distinguish between what 
is strictly and properly argumentative, and 
what is fitted to illustrate the importance and 
solemnity of the points involved in the argu 
ment, and to enforce the discharge of practi 
cal duty in regard to them, and then we 
think he will be satisfied that this objection 
is utterly groundless. 

5. The Duke, while charging Scottish 
Presbyterians in general with an irrelevant 
and illogical application of Scripture in de 
fending their peculiar opinions, tries to show 
that Free Churchmen have surpassed all 
their predecessors in the extravagance and 
fanaticism which they have manifested in 
this respect. Nothing but the most extra 
ordinary ignorance or inconsideration could 
have led his Grace to make such a charge. 
This has been conclusively established in a 
very able and effective pamphlet by the 
Rev. Mr. Gray, entitled, "Correspondence 
between the Duke of Argyll and the Rev. 
A. Gray, Perth," in reference to his Grace s 
Essay, entitled " Presbytery Examined." 
We shall not dwell upon this topic, but refer 
our readers to Mr. Gray s pamphlet, where 
they will find also some very valuable ma 
terials for assisting them in forming a right es 
timate of his Grace s work, and of the merits 
of the controversy to which it chiefly relates. 

The Duke of Argyll, notwithstanding the 
ability which he hasbrought to the task, has, 
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we think, utterly failed fh obscuring the 
import, or in depreciating the value, of the 
testimony of the Church of Scotland to the 
independence of the Church of Christ and 
its exemption from civil control, as con 
nected with the doctrine of His sole head 
ship over it, or in producing anything fitted 
to shake the confidence of intelligent Free 
Churchmen in the Scriptural truth and 
practical importance of the principles which 
they have been called upon to maintain. It 
is easy enough, in surveying the ecclesias 
tical history of Scotland, to point out traces 
of human imperfection and infirmity, but it 
is not easy to show that Scottish Presbyte 
rians did not thoroughly understand the great 
principles for which they were so signally 
honoured to contend, or that they were not 
able to defend them from Scripture and 
reason against all who might assail them. It 
is easy enough to excite a prejudice in the 
minds of English readers against the prin 
ciples of the Free Church, and against the 
men who have advocated and applied them, 
but it is not easy to show that these prin 
ciples involve anything inconsistent either 
with the particular statements or the general 
doctrines of the Word of God, or that, in 
their substance, they have not the counte 
nance and support of almost all the 
Churches of Christ, and of the great body of 
those whose testimony is entitled to the 
highest respect. The Duke seems to affect 
the character of an Eclectic in his ecclesias 
tical views, but we doubt much whether he 



with the dangerous and delusive process of 
explaining away or evading the testimony 
of Scripture on all subjects on which its 
decisions are not direct, formal, and explicit. 
In these circumstances we see little or 
nothing to protect his Grace from the in 
fluence of those outward and inferior 
considerations which have led so many of 
the Scottish nobility to adhere to the English 
Establishment. He seems at present to be 
much in the same undecided and perilous 
position which his illustrious ancestor occu 
pied during the earlier sittings of the Glas 
gow Assembly of 1638, but we scarcely 
venture to expect in this case an equally 
noble and magnanimous decision. And yet 
we would very willingly cherish the hope 



that one who is the descendant and 



repre 



sentative of the illustrious men that did and 
suffered so much for the cause of civil and 
religious liberty in Scotland, and contended 
so nobly for those great principles, the 
maintenance of which forms the distinguish 
ing glory of Scottish Presbyterians, and who 
himself possesses no ordinary personal 
claims to the admiration and respect of his 
countrymen, may yet attain to more clear 
and Scriptural views of the relations and 
duties of Churches and nations, and be 
honoured to contribute largely by his talents 
and influence to diffuse these views in the 
community, and to promote their practical 
application. May the Lord give him under 
standing in all things. 

His Grace seems to have adopted to a 



yet altogether qualified to sustain this large extent the views of Dr. Arnold in re 



position with credit and advantage. He can 
scarcely be said to have any definite well- 
digested system of opinions on the subjects 
which he discusses. He rather criticises 
all other systems, ancl selects from them 
what suits his taste, without much regard to 
the unity or harmony of the combination. 
He can scarcely remain long in his present 
position, or continue to adhere to all the 
views which he now supports on ecclesias 
tical questions, and we greatly fear that the 
probability is in favour of his changing for 
the worse, of his deviating still farther than 
he now does from the paths of truth and 



sound doctrine. He still 



himself 



a Presbyterian, but we fear that he will land 
at length, like the great body of our Scottish 
aristocracy, in the Church of England. 
He is evidently prepared for at least tole 
rating almost any amount of Erastian inter 
ference by the civil power in the regulation 
of the Church s affairs. He sees nothing 
objectionable, but, on the contrary, evidence 
of enlarged wisdom, in the introduction of 
the inventions of men into the worship of 
God ; and he has already become familiar 
16* 



gard to the Church and its relation to the 
civil power, though we doubt much whether 
he fully understands them, and are pretty 
sure that he is not yet prepared to follow 
them out fully to their legitimate consequen 
ces. Dr. Arnold s favourite principle upon 
this point, was the identification of the 
Church and the Christian State, or in other 
words, a virtual denial that the Church is, 
by its institution, and according to Christ s 
appointment, a distinct and "independent 
society, with a fixed and unchangeable con 
stitution and government, and with settled 
laws for the regulation of its affairs. This 
is the notion which was devised by Hooker, 
and expounded by him in the Eighth Book 
of the Ecclesiastical Polity, for the purpose 
of sanctioning authoritative interference on 
the part of the State in the government of 
the Church, and warranting the civil power 
to regulate.and control ecclesiastical matters, 
just as it does military or financial matters, 
or any other department of the ordinary na 
tional business. We do not suppose that 
the ingenious and benevolent mind of Dr. 
Arnold was influenced by any such motive 
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or object in advocating that notion, but it 
fairly admits of being applied, and will ol 
course be generally applied by politicians, to 
sanction a system of low and degrading 
Erastianism. The notion is so palpably in 
consistent with the plainest Scriptural prin 
ciples, that, notwithstanding the high au 
thority of the " venerable" Hooker, it has 
never found much countenance among the 
clerical defenders of the Erastianism of the 
Church of England, who have preferred to 
try other shifts and expedients, in order to 
palliate their position, but has been taken up 
chiefly by worldly politicians. The only 
plausibility of the notion is derived from 
imagining what might, and probably would 
be the state of matters, if true Christianity 
pervaded the whole community, and affected 
the proceedings of the civil rulers and the 
general regulation of national affairs ; and 
the essential fallacy of it lies in this, that it 
implies a total disregard and a virtual denial 
of all that ihe Scripture teaches us con 
cerning the Church of Christ, its fixed and 
unalterable relation to Him and to his Word, 
and the perpetuity and unchangeableness of 
its constitution, government, and laws. Dr. 
Arnold defines the Church to be an associa 
tion for the moral reformation of the com 
munity, and this might without impropriety 
enter as one feature into a detailed descrip 
tion that might be given of the Church, but 
it is not the definition of it furnished by 
Scripture. It omits everything essential 
and fundamental which Scripture teaches 
concerning the Church. It leaves out all 
the leading ideas which Scripture requires 
us to introduce into our conception and 
definition of the visible Church Catholic, 
and all the main principles which it obliges 
every particular society calling itself a 
Church of Christ, to act upon, in the dis 
charge of its duties, and in the regulation of 
its conduct. And of course it is evident 
that we ought to regulate our definition of 
the Church, and our views of its nature, 
constitution, government, functions, and ob 
jects, by the statements of the Word of God, 
which liveth and abideth for ever, and not 
by our own imaginings of what is possible 
or probable, nor even by any actual realities 
in the state of society that might be presented 
before us. Even if Dr. Arnold s idea of a 
Christian community and a Christian State 
were to be fully realized in fact, this should 
not in the least affect the Scriptural doctrine 
concerning the Church and its constitution 
and government, and it would afford no 
warrant whatever to civil rulers as such, to 
interfere authoritatively in the regulation of 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

There seems to be a strong desire in the 



present day on the part of politicians to ac 
quire for the civil power a larger measure 
of control over Churches, not only over 
those which are Established, but over those 
also which are unconnected with the State, 
in order to employ ecclesiastical influence 
for political purposes. And it is melancholy 
that such men as Dr. Arnold, the Duke of 
Argyll, and in some degree also the Cheva 
lier Bunsen, should have propounded views 
which are fitted to encourage them in the 
prosecution of this object, by encouraging 
Churches to accept of and submit to their 
interference and control. The general cur 
rent of opinion, however, among thinking 
and earnest men of all denominations, is, 
happily, running in the opposite direction. 
There is now, perhaps, more generally 
diffused in society than ever before, an in 
telligent appreciation of the true character 
of the Church of Christ as a distinct inde 
pendent society, and of the obligation that 
attaches to every society calling itself a 
Church of Christ, to maintain its true posi 
tion and character as such, to the exclusion 
of all civil control over its affairs, and with 
the forfeiture, when necessary for this end, 
(as it certainly is in the case of all existing 
ecclesiastical Establishments,) of civil ad 
vantages and emoluments. The Disruption 
of the Established Church of Scotland, with 
the prominence thereby given to the princi 
ples of Scottish Presbyterians, may be fairly 
regarded as one of the influences which 
have contributed to produce this desirable 
result, and we trust that this and other con 
cordant influences, will continue to operate 
with increasing power, until all the Churches 
of Christ are wholly emancipated from civil 
control, and are walking " in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made them free." 



ART. VII. Life and Letters of Thomas 
Campbell. Edited by WILLIAM BEATTIE, 
M.D., one of his Executors. London, 
1849. 

FOR something more than half a century 
the custom has been gradually increasing, 
of publishing with but little reserve, such 
letters of eminent men as have been written 
in the ordinary management of the affairs of 
life, or the careless confidence of domestic 
intimacy. In Johnson s " Lives of the Poets," 
we scarcely remember a single private letter 
being printed as illustrating any one state 
ment in the work, or as affording an exhibi 
tion of the character of any one of the wri- 
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ters, whose lives he relates. A short time 
before the publication of " The Lives of the 
Poets," Mason had, in his Memoirs of Gray, 
introduced a new style of biography which 
has affected, more or less, every work of the 
kind since written. The journals of Gray, 
a retired scholar, who took accurate note 
of whatever he read, supplied much that 
was instructive and interesting to the earnest 
student ; and Mason had the opportunity of 
selecting, from a correspondence conducted 
through the whole of Gray s life with one 
friend or another, a vast body of information, 
on a great variety of subjects. There were 
few personal details ; and though Mason 
made great use of Gray s letters, yet there 
was scarcely a single letter published with 
out omissions. The example given by Mason, 
was followed in two remarkable instances 
by a writer whose poetry was once popular, 
and whose prose works, in spite of great 
affectation, which deforms every thing he 
has written, are still very pleasing. Hayley, 
in his Life of Milton, has woven together 
passages from Milton s letters, calculated to 
make his readers sympathize with the great 
poet, and which give a wholly different 
aspect to his life from that which the readers 
of Johnson had received. Milton s minor 
poems had been published by Thomas War- 
ton, with notes, curiously illustrative of the 
mental process by which Milton s poetical 
language was elaborated ; but in those notes, 
and through the whole book, Milton s con 
troversial writings were assailed in a temper 
of bigotry scarcely intelligible in our days, 
and which Hayley s " Life" did much to 
counteract. To an extent which is quite 
surprising, he was enabled to effect what 
Michelet and others have done in the case 
of Luther, and thus Milton became his own 
biographer. 

Some years after, in his Life of Cowper, 
Hayley gave to the public the very most 
interesting volumes of biography that have 
perhaps ever been published. The state of 
health which separated Cowper from the 
active business of life, was consistent with 
systematic study, and with the exertion of 
the poetical faculty. Cowper s residence at 
a distance from his relatives the peculiar 
tenderness with which he was regarded 
and some circumstances connected with his 
pecuniary affairs, created a correspondence 
which was the amusement, and in some sort, 
the business of his life. These letters, above 
all comparison the most charming that have 
ever been published, and from which, as we 
best remember, every passage that it could 
be thought unreasonable to living persons to 
bring before the public, had been first re 
moved, rendered this style of biography 



popular. In formal autobiography there can 
seldom be absent some appearance of vanity. 
In passages selected from letters in which 
the author is unconsciously writing his life, 
this fault is at least absent, and for the last 
half century rarely an eminent man has 
died, whose friends have not been solicited 
for copies of such letters as accident has 
left undestroyed. 

It was scarce possible that the great poet, 
Campbell, should have escaped the common 
lot ; and a considerable mass of his letters 
are now given to the public by his friend 
and executor Dr. Beattie. The volumes 
also contain some biographical notes drawn 
up by the poet at the request of Dr. Beattie, 
and though we can imagine this voluminous 
work improved both by compression and by 
omission, and though we think a more dili 
gent inquirer, without taking very much 
trouble on the subject, might have given us 
more scenes from the London life of a man 
who lived so much in the eye of the public 
we yet think some gratitude is due to Dr. 
Beattie for many of the letters in these 
volumes. The book will aid us in appre 
ciating the character of a man whose works 
will probably for many generations continue 
to give delight. 

Campbell was a true and a great poet ; 
he was, what is better, a true-hearted, gene 
rous-minded, and honourable man. 

With all men life is a struggle. With 
such a man as Campbell peculiarly sensi 
tive the struggle was from adverse circum 
stances more than ordinarily severe. He 
was the youngest of ten children. The 
father of the poet, Alexander Campbell, had 
for many years been a prosperous merchant 
in the Virginia trade. During the earlier 
part of his life he had lived at Falmouth in 
Virginia. He had come to the sober age of 
forty-five, when he married Margaret Camp 
bell, the sister of his partner in business. 
We will not follow Dr. Beattie in disentan 
gling the intricate pedigree of the Campbells. 
Margaret was, it seems, of the same clan, 
but not a blood-relation, of " the Campbells 
of Kirnan," to which family her husband 
belonged. " The Campbells of Kirnan," a 
locality with which the poet s people were 
connected by their traditions, and not by the 
fact of having ever resided there, was a 
sound that had its magic ; and the mother of 
the poet would, late in life, when sending 
home an article from a shop, describe her 
self as Mrs. "Campbell of Kirnan," mother 
of the author of the Pleasures of Hope." 
The Union with England had opened the 
American trade to Scotland. Previously 
o that, Scotland could only deal with the 
colonies of England on the footing of a foreign 
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nation. When the trade was once opened, 
the industry and intelligence of the Glasgow 
merchants gave them almost a monopoly of 
the business. The war with America drove 
trade into other channels ; and among the 
houses ruined by the change was that of 
which the poet s father was the senior part 
ner. The savings of forty years of industry, 
amounting to about twenty thousand pounds, 
were swept away in an hour. The old man 
was sixty-five, too old to commence a new 
score with the world. His eldest child was 
a daughter of nineteen. The poet, if we 
read dates aright, was not born for two years 
after his father s business had been broken 
up. 

It would appear that the debts of the firm 
were paid, and that a small surplus remained. 
In addition to this, Mr. Campbell received a 
small annual sum from the Merchants So 
ciety, and from a provident institution, of 
which he had long been a member. This 
was no doubt a very different amount of in 
come from what he had enjoyed. HisAvife 
was a sensible woman, who instantly acted 
on the changed state of circumstances lived 
with the most severe economy, and did what 
she could to educate her family. The float 
ing traditions which Dr. Beattie has collected 
describe her as " of slight but shapely figure, 
with piercing black eyes, dark hair, and 
well chiselled features," " a shrewd ob 
server of character warm-hearted, strongly 
attached to her friends, and always ready to 
sympathize in their misfortunes. She was 
often the author of substantial but unosten 
tatious charity." One gentleman recollects 
being taken to see her in his boyhood when 
she was very old. She bought a cane for 
him, and amused him by her good nature in 
walking up and down the room, twirling it, 
to show him^how the young gentlemen in 
Edinburgh managed their canes. She had 
a natural taste for music ; and in her old 
age she would to the last sing snatches of 
old songs " My Poor Dog Tray," and 
" The Blind Boy," were her favourites. It 
was to the former air that Campbell wrote 
" The Harper." " It is," says Dr. Beattie, 
" one of the few I heard him sing in the 
evening of life, when for an instant the 
morning sun seemed again to rest on it ; and 
it was probably the first that soothed the in 
fant poet in his cradle, long before he at 
tempted to lisp in rhyme." 

Alexander Campbell, the poet s father, 
lived in social intimacy with several of the 
University professors. Adam Smith was 
his friend, and Reid baptized the poet hence 
his name Thomas. When Reid sent a copy 
of his " Inquiry into the Human Mind" 
to Alexander Campbell, and heard from him 



the pleasure with which he read it, he said 
there are two men in Glasgow who under 
stand my work Campbell and myself. 

The elder Campbell is said to have been 
liberal in politics. We shall not seek to 
determine the precise meaning in which the 
word is used. He was religious. The 
tiaditions of his family told of chiefs of the 
clan that had suffered martyrdom for the 
doctrines of the Church of Scotland, and his 
pride as well as his better feelings were in 
terested in the cause. Family worship was 
then almost the universal habit of Scottish 
families and the fervour of the old man s 
extempore prayers was such that the very 
expressions which he used never passed 
away from the minds of his children. The 
poet, a short time before his death, said that 
he " had never heard language the English 
liturgy excepted more sublime than that in 
which his devotional feelings at such mo 
ments found utterance." 

Poetry was not among the old merchant s 
studies, but he loved music, and could sing 
a good naval song he loved better a meta 
physical wrangle or a theological dispute 
and when the young poet was caught verse- 
making, the father was perhaps happiest, for 
then most did the spirit of contradiction 
awake, and then only was he quite sure of 
being right. Whatever he might think of 
Reid s principle of Common Sense, he could 
not but feel that there was something to be 
said for Berkeley and Locke, and in his 
most vehement theological discussions he 
would sometimes feel that the subject had 
slipped through his fingers, and that while 
the sense of positiveness remained, the very 
topic of the disputation had altogether van 
ished from his memory. Not so when young 
Tom s scribbled manuscript was before him. 
There it was nonsense absolute nonsense. 
The poor boy had to retire crest-fallen and 
ashamed the father did not perhaps know 
that all early poetry is imitative he thought 
little (and who could think much ?) of the 
poetry of the day, the cadences of which 
were echoed in every line of the boy s 
verses 

" His soul s proud instinct sought not to enjoy 
Romantic fictions, like a minstrel boy ; 
Truth, standing on her solid square, from youth 
He worshipped stern uncompromising truth." 

The old man lived, however, to be grati 
fied by the reception of " The Pleasures of 
Hope." Had Mr. Campbell been able to 
get rid of the anxieties of property, when he 
was compelled to retire from business, he 
would have been comparatively a happy 
man j but the restless ghost of his former 
prosperity haunted him for the rest of life in 
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a series of never ending lawsuits. A cor 
respondent of Dr. Beattie s tells us, that in 
the year 1790 he passed an evening at Mr. 
Campbell s. 

" The old gentleman, who had been a great 
foreign merchant, was seated in his arm-chair, 
and dressed in a suit of the same snuff-brown 
cloth, all from the same web. There were 
present besides Thomas, his brother Daniel, and 
two sisters, Elizabeth and Isabella. The father 
then at the age of eighty, spoke only once to us. 
It was when one of his sons. Thomas I think, 
who was then about thirteen, and of my own age, 
was speaking of getting new clothes, and descant 
ing in grave earnest as to the most fashionable 
colours. Tom was partial to green, I preferred 
blue. Lads, said the senior, in a voice that 
fixed our attention, if you wish to have a lasting 
suit, get one like mine." We thought he meant 
one of a snuff-brown colour ; but he added, I 
have a suit in the Court of Chancery, which has 
lasted thirty years; and I think it will never 
wear out." 

Situations were found for the elder sons 
in the colonies. They ended in forming 
respectable mercantile establishments in 
Virginia and Demerara. The daughters 
engaged in the education of children two 
as governesses in families the third in the 
^nanagement of a school. Daniel was placed 
*n a Glasgow manufactory, where weaving 
and cotton-spinning were conducted on a 
large scale. He was a politician, and the 
days in which he lived were less prosperous 
times for a radical reformer than our own. 
He found Scotland too hot for him, and went 
to Rouen, where the poet found him con 
ducting a large manufactory. He ceased 
to correspond with his family, and became 
a naturalized Frenchman. It is not impos 
sible that he may be still living. Of this 
large family, one died in early life ; he was 
drowned while bathing in the Clyde, when 
he was but thirteen years old, and his 
brother Thomas six. He is alluded to in 
an affecting passage towards the close of 
" The Pleasures of Hope " 

" Weep not at Nature s transient pain, 

Congenial spirits part to meet again. 

* * * * 

Inspiring thought of rapture yet to be, 
The tears of love were hopeless but for thee. 
If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell, 
If that faint murmur be the last farewell, 
If Fate unite the faithful but to part, 
Why is their memory sacred to the heart? 
Why does the brother of my childhood seem 
Restored awhile in every pleasing dream ? 
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Why do I joy the lonely spot to view 
By artless friendship bless d, 



new?" 



The elder part of the family had been 



dispersed during the early infancy of the 
poet, or before his birth. The father s 
temper was indulgent to everything but 
poetry, and his affections were centred on 
the child of his old age. The mother s 
temper was severe, and her notions of a 
parent s rights were almost as high as a 
Stuart s fancies of the royal prerogative, 
yet it was observed that her natural asperity 
relaxed in the management of her youngest 
son. Mary, the eldest sister, had already 
left her father s house ; Isabella still re 
mained to assist her mother in domestic 
details, and with her the playful child was a 
delightful plaything. The poet has in his 
letters called Isabella his poetical sister, and 
from her or from his mother his ear had 
become familiar with the ballad poetry of 
Scotland long before he could understand 
its meaning. 

At eight years old he was sent to the 
school of Mr. Alison ; his triumphs are 
solemnly recorded he was always at the 
head of his class ; his father assisted him in 
preparing his lessons a fact commemo 
rated by his classical biographer in lan 
guage that swells into dignity suitable to 
the subject. " It must have been," says he, 
"a picture in itself of no little beauty and 
interest, to see the venerable Nestor stooping 
over the versions and directing the studies 
of the future Tyrtseus." 

The boy was overworked, and was 
obliged to be sent to the country. In about 
six weeks his health was restored, but to the 
effect of running wild about the fields his 
biographer refers his love of the country, 
and much of the imagery of his poems. 
About this time his first verses were 
written. Of these and of his school exer 
cises, Dr. Beattie gives us far too many. 
Translations of Anacreon, and thefts of 
strawberries distinguish his twelfth year. 
In the thirteenth, young Tyrtseus learned to 
throw stones, and gave in plain prose 
what turned out to be a very poetical or 
very fabulous account of the battle. The 
inspired boy was not unlikely to be spoiled 
by the young Glasgow blackguards, who 
with every care on the part of his parents, 
could not but be his companions for a con 
siderable part of the day. 

Of brother Daniel our readers are pro 
bably prepared not to think very well he 
was four years older than Thomas, and was 
now sixteen or seventeen. An old lady 
a relative of their mother s lived about two 
miles from Glasgow, and one of the boys 
was each day sent to know how she was. 
It was Thomas s turn, and the message ro 
the old lady s interfered with the young 
urchin s gathering blackberries. " Why 
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go there at all," said Daniel ; " can t you 
do as I do say she is better, or worse, and 
don t take the trouble of going to inquire." 
For weeks and for months the young scoun 
drels went on with fictitious bulletins, and 
finding that unfavourable reports were 
likely to make more frequent messages 
sent, they adopted a form that " Mrs. Simp 
son had a better night and was going on 
nicely." They at last announced her per 
fect recovery, and were starting on some 
expedition of their own, when a letter 
arrived " as broad and as long as a brick, 
with cross-bones and a grinning death s 
head on its seal," inviting the old gentleman 
to attend Mrs. Simpson s funeral. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Campbell looked at the letter, 
then at their two hopeful sons, and then at one 
another. But such were their grief and astonish 
ment that neither of them could utter a word. 
At last, says the poet, my mother s grief for 
her cousin vented itself in cuffing our ears. But 
I was far less pained by her blows than by a few 
words from my father. He never raised a hand 
to us ; and I would advise all fathers, who would 
have their children to love their memory, to fol 
low his example. " 

In spite of this unpromising scene, Camp 
bell s school-days gave promise of good. 
Alison, his school-master, thought well of 
him. Mr. Stevenson, a surviving school 
fellow of his, remembers him as taking care 
that fair play should be shown to him, who 
was an English boy, and probably the only 
one in the school. He past from school to 
college with favourable auguries. He was 
in his thirteenth year when he entered Col 
lege, and even from this early period his 
support was in part earned by his teaching 
younger boys. At this period he printed a 
ballad, called Morven and Fillan, in imita 
tion of a passage in Ossian, and which con 
tains some lines that bear a resemblance to 
his after poem of Lord Ullin s daughter. 

" Loud shrieked afar the angry sprite 
That rode upon the storm of night, 
And loud the waves were heard to roar 
That lashed on Morven s rocky shore." 

Morven and Fillan. 

" By this the storm grew loud apace ; 
The water-wraith was shrieking." 

Lord Ullirfs Daughter. 

Campbell and his young friends formed 
debating societies, and the poet seems to have 
been distinguished for fluency of speech. 
A number of Campbell s exercises are print 
ed by Dr. Beattie, for no better reason than 
that " they may revive the faded images of 
college life" in the minds of Campbell s few 



surviving college friends. Lines on the, 
death of " Marie Antoinette" are given. 
They are perhaps worth preserving, as they 
show how early the poet s ear was tuned to 
something of the notes in which his Hohen- 
linden was afterwards written. 

The third session of Campbell s college 
life was distinguished by his continuing to 
take the lead in debating societies, and in 
his obtaining prizes for composition. He 
wrote a number of pasquinades on his bro 
ther students. They were written without 
any other feeling than that of amusing him 
self and others, but they were not disregard 
ed by those who were their objects. Dr. 
Beattie tells that in some cases the resent 
ment generated by satires written at this 
time, and utterly forgotten by Campbell in 
the hour in which they were thrown off as 
mere sportive effusions, has absolutely sur 
vived the poet himself. 

Some of Campbell s jokes were for the 
purpose of getting a place near the stove 
when attending the logic class on a winter 
morning. He would scratch some nonsense 
on the walls a libel, perhaps, on the tall 
Irish students that crowded round the fire. 
While they rushed to read such rhymes as 

" Vos Hiberni collocatis + 

Summum Bonum in potatoes" 

he managed to get to the stove. 

Campbell was at this time an ardent poli 
tician. The French Revolution had every 
where evoked the contending spirits of Aris 
tocracy and Democracy. 

" Being," says Campbell, " in my own opinion 
a competent judge of politics, I became a demo 
crat. I read Burke on the French Revolution, of 
course ; but unable to follow his subtleties or to 
appreciate his merits, I took the word of my bro 
ther democrats, that he was a sophist. It was in 
those years that the Scottish reformers, Muir, 
Gerald, and others, were transported to Botany 
Bay Muir, though he had never uttered a sen 
tence in favour of reform stronger than William 
Pitt himself had uttered, and Gerald for acts which, 
in the opinion of sound English lawyers, fell 
short of sedition. I did not even then approve of 
Gerald s mode of agitating the reform question in 
Scotland by means of a Scottish convention ; but 
I had heard a magnificent account of his talents 
and accomplishments, and I longed insufferably 
to see him ; but the question was how to get to 
Edinburgh. 

" While thus gravely considering the ways 
and means, it immediately occurred to me that I 
had an uncle s widow in Edinburgh a kind, 
elderly lady, who had seen me at Glasgow, and 
said that she would be glad to receive me at her 
house if I should ever come to the Scottish me 
tropolis. 1 watched my mother s mollia tempora 
fandi for she had them, good woman and eag 
erly catching the propitious moment, I said O 
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mamma, how I long to see Edinburgh. If I had 
but three shillings, I could walk there in one day, 
sleep two nights, and be two days at my aunt 
Campbell s, and walk back in another day. * 
To my delightful surprise she answered No, 
my bairn ; I will give you what will carry you to 
Edinburgh and bring you back, but you must pro 
mise me not to walk more than half the way in any 
one day. That was twenty-two miles. Here, 
said she, are five shillings for you in all ; two 
will serve you to go, and two to return ; for a bed 
at the half-way house costs but sixpence. She 
then gave me [ never shall forget the beautiful 
coin a King William and Mary crown-piece. 
I was dumb with gratitude ; but sallying out to 
the streets, I saw at the first bookseller s shop a 
print of Elijah fed by ravens. Now, I had often 
heard my poor mother saying that in case of my 
father s death and he was a very old man she 
knew not what would become of her. But, she 
used to add, let me not despair, for Elijah was 
fed by ravens. When I presented her with the 
picture, I said nothing of its tacit allusion to the 
possibility of my being one day her supporter; 
but she was much affected, and evidently felt a 
strong presentiment. 

" Next morning I took my way to Edinburgh, 
with four shillings and sixpence in my pocket. I 
witnessed Joseph Gerald s trial, and it was an 
era in my life. Hitherto I had never known 
what public eloquence was ; and I am sure the 
Justiciary Scotch Lords did not help to a con 
ception of it, speaking as they did bad arguments 
in broad Scotch. But the Lord Advocate s 
speech was good; the speeches of Laing and 
Gillies were better ; and Gerald s speech anni 
hilated the remembrance of all the eloquence 
that had ever been heard within the walls of that 
house. He quieted the judges, in spite of their 
indecent interruptions of him, and produced a 
silence in which you might have heard a pin fall 
to the ground. At the close of his defence, he 
said And now, gentlemen of the jury now 
that I have to take leave of you for ever, let me 
remind you that mercy is no small part of the 
duty of jurymen; that the man who shuts his 
heart on the claims of the unfortunate, on him 
the gates of mercy will be shut, and for him the 
Saviour of the world shall have died in vain. 
At this finish I was moved, and, turning to a 
stranger who sat beside me, apparently a trades 
man, I said to him, By heavens, sir, that is a 
great man ! Yes, sir, he answered, he is not 
only a great man himself, but he makes every 
other man feel great who listens to him. " 

Political passion is contagious ; and Camp 
bell returned from Edinburgh an altered 
man if the expression may be used in 
speaking of a boy of sixteen. " His cha 
racteristic sprightliness had evaporated." 
He did not neglect the studies of his class, 
but his heart was elsewhere ; and his atten 
tion was divided between the " Clouds" of 
Aristophanes, of which he meditated a trans- 



* A distance of forty-two miles " long ScoU 
miles." 



lation, and the democratic journals of the 
day. The case of Muir and Gerald was one 
singularly fitted as a topic for debating clubs, 
for the men were transported, under the laws 
of Scotland, for an offence which, at that time, 
was in England punishable only by fine and 
imprisonment. Campbell vehemently de 
nounced the conduct of the State trials in his 
debating clubs, and in private society ex 
hibited the manner of one " who suffered 
some personal wrong which he could neither 
forgive nor effectually resent." His change 
of manner was so sudden the violence of 
his indignation was such his declamation 
against modern society and all its institu 
tions was so unceasing that there seems to 
have been among his friends an impression 
of his actually having become insane ; and 
it was not till the demon of poetry entirely 
possessed him that they felt wholly free 
from this fear. His translation of scenes 
from the " Clouds" of Aristophanes was re 
warded with a prize, and with the more 
gratifying acknowledgment from Professor 
Young of his version being the very best of 
any that had ever been given in by any 
student at the University. An essay on the 
Origin of Evil, which obtained a prize at the 
same time, is a skilful imitation of Pope s 
manner. In the course of the next session 
he translated some Choruses from the Me 
dea of Euripides and the Chcephori of JEs- 
chylus. Dr. Beattie boldly says that the 
passages from Euripides " hardly lost any 
thing of their original beauty by his trans 
lations." They gave more pleasure to the 
Professors at Glasgow than they have given 
to us : and Campbell, compelled to look 
round him for bread, found recommendations 
for the office of private tutor to a family of 
his own name residing in the remote He 
brides. 

The poet s solemnity seems to have re 
laxed about this time. He thought less of 
politics, and was up to a piece of fun. A 
respectable apothecary, named Fife, had 
over his door in the Trongate, printed in 
large letters, "Ears Pierced by A. FIFE," 
meaning the operation to which young ladies 
submit for the sake of wearing ear-rings. 
Fife s next door neighbour was a spirit-deal 
er of the name of DRUM. Campbell and 
his brother Daniel, assisted by a third party, 
who we believe is still living, got a long 
thin deal-board, and painted on it in capi 
tals 

THE SPIRIT-STIRRING DRUHI THE EAR- 
PIERCING FIFE. 

This they nailed one night over the contigu 
ous doors, to the great annoyance of Drum 
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and Fife, and to the great amusement of 
every one else in Glasgow. In a few days 
afterwards Campbell set off for Mull. 

From the first Campbell was thrown on 
his own resources for support. At thirteen 
or fourteen years of age, his means of pay 
ing his class-fees depended on his obtain 
ing employment as a teacher of younger 
children ; for surely, at that age, it is scarce 
fit to call him by any other name. The 
genial life of childhood or boyhood never 
was his in the sense in which it is that of 
almost every person in the rank of life in 
which Campbell early took his natural and 
rightful position. We think that this forced 
and premature exertion of his faculties 
dwarfed his intellectual powers that the 
perpetual excitement in which he was kept 
by his debating societies, and his competition 
for college prizes, could not but be injurious 
and that it was above all things fortunate 
when he was separated from Glasgow, and 
forced into the solitudes of the Hebrides. 
His prize-verses had been the subject of 
such admiration that he ran the chance of 
being spoiled for ever ; and nothing less 
than a separation from Glasgow and its 
coteries could have saved him. On the 
18th of May, 1795, he started from Glas- 

fow, in company with a class-fellow, 
oseph Finlayson, and took the road to 
Inverary. Wordsworth, in a note to the 
Excursion, vindicating his choice of a ped 
lar as the hero of his poem, quotes a pas 
sage from Heron s Letters from Scotland, in 
which he says " A young man going from j 
any part of Scotland to England, of pur- 
pose to carry the pack, was considered as 
going to lead the life and acquire the for 
tune of a gentleman." Poor Campbell, 
carrying his store of learning to the Hebri 
des, did not feel the same elevation of spirit, 
when he thought of the value likely to be 
set on the articles in which he dealt. " I 
was fain," he says, " from my father s re 
duced circumstances, to accept, for six 
months, of a tutorship in a Highland family 
at the farthest end of the Isle of Mull. To 
this, it is true, my poverty rather than my 
will consented. I was so little proud of it, 
that in passing through Greenock, I pur 
posely omitted to call on my mother s 
cousin, Mr. Robert Sinclair, at that time a 
wealthy merchant, and first magistrate of 
the town, with a family of nine daughters, 
one of whom I married some nine years 
afterwards." He would not tell his pretty 
cousins he was going out in that capacity. 
He tells of an evening past in the open air 
for the sake of economy. When he and 
Finlayson were repairing dinnerless to their 
beds, they saved the life of a boy who was 



drowning, and then thought they earned a 
fair right to their dinner. The poet tells of 
beef-steaks vanishing before them "like 
smoke ;" then came tankards of ale and 
then a night past in singing and reciting 
poetry. 

"Life," says Campbell, speaking of this 
scene, " is happier in the transition than in 
the retrospect, but still I am bound to regard 
this part of my recollections of life as very 
agreeable. I was, it is true, very poor, but 
I was as gay as a lark and hardy as the 
Highland heather." We wish we had 
room for Campbell s account of this journey. 
" The wide world contained not two merrier 
boys. We sang and recited poetry through 
out the long wild Highland glens." They 
believed in Ossian, and Ossian had 
given an interest to the Gaelic people in 
their eyes. The Highland inns gave them 
herrings, potatoes, and whisky, and no 
thing else. Their walk seems to have been 
in glorious weather. Full forty years after 
wards, when Campbell wrote of it, he tells 
of his unmeasured delight at the roaring 
streams and torrents the yellow primroses 
and the cuckoos the heathy mountains, 
with the sound of goats bleating at their 
tops. " I felt a soul in every muscle of 
my body, and my mind was satisfied that I 
was going to earn my bread by my own 
labour." 

They met a boy, in a postman s dress, 
quietly playing marbles on the road-side. 
" You little rascal," we said to him, " are 
you the post-boy and thus playing away 
your time ?" " Na, Sir," answered Red- 
jacket. " I m no the post ; I m only an ex 
press !" At Inverary, he and Finlayson 
parted company, and Campbell walked 
alone to Oban, under drenching rain. From 
Oban he crossed over to Mull. 

" In the course of a long summer s day I 
traversed the whole length of the island which 
must be nearly thirty miles with not a foot 
path to direct me. At times I lost all traces of 
my way, and had no guide but the sun going 
westward. About twilight, however, I reached 
the point Callioch,* the house of my hostess, 
Mrs. Campbell, of Sunipol a worthy, sensible 
widow lady, who treated me with great kind 
ness. I am sure I made a conscience of my 
duty towards my pupils. I never beat them 
remembering how much I loved my father for 
having never beaten me. 



* " The Point Callioch" is on the northern shore of 
Mull, where the house of Sunipol may be easily seen 
by any one sailing from Tobermory to StafFa. It 
stands quite upon the shore, and occupies the centre 
of a bay immediately before you turn that point of 
Mull where you first get a view of the wondrous 
island which contains the cave of Fingal. 
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"At first I felt melancholy in this situation, 
missing my college chums, and wrote a poem 
on my exile as doleful as anything in Ovid s 
Tristia. But I soon got reconciled to it. The 
Point of Callioch commands a magnificent pros 
pect of thirteen Hebrid islands, among which 
are Staffa and Icolmkill, which I visited with en 
thusiasm. I had also, now and then, a sight of 
wild deer, sweeping across that wilder country, 
and of eagles perching on its shore. These 
objects fed the romance of my fancy, and I may 
say that I was attached to Sunipol before I took 
my leave of it. Nevertheless, God wot, I was 
better pleased to look on the kirk steeples and 
whinstone causeways of Glasgow than on all 
the eagles and wild deer of the Highlands." 

The solitude in which Campbell now 
lived was strangely contrasted with the 
busy scenes which he had left ; and it must 
have been of great use to him to have time 
for actual communing with his own mind. 
In spite of its eminent men there was in the 
whole of the Glasgow literature something 
of a mercantile not to say peddling 
character. It was disputative in its pro 
gress, and all progress stopped at an early 
stage. The exchangeable value of learning 
was chiefly thought of, and the great ob 
ject in life was the dictatorial position of 
the professor s chair. By the system early 
proficiency and considerable accuracy of 
information, up to a certain not very high 
point, were attained ; and Campbell was as 
near being ruined by the admiration of a 
little provincial circle as ever great man 
was, when his poverty fortunately inter 
posed to rescue him. 

It was the wisdom and the will of heaven 
That in a lonely tent had cast 

The lot of Thalaba ; 
There might his soul develop best 

Its strengthening energies ; 
There might he from the world 

Keep his heart pure and uncontaminate, 
Till at the written hour he should be found 
Fit servant of the Lord, without a spot. 

We have no doubt that solitude is the true 
nursery for a great poet ; and we think that 
the narrative of Campbell s life both in his 
success and his failures is calculated re 
markably to illustrate this. In the lonely 
residence, where he educated a few children, 
there was time for thought ; nay, self-re 
flection was strangely forced on him, for the 
box containing his books did not arrive for 
some time, and till it arrived he was even 
without paper. A letter of his, dated June, 
1795, tells a friend of his that " there is no 
paper in Mull." To have passed sometime 
in thinking, instead of writing, would have 
been no bad discipline for a young prize- 
poet. Campbell would write, however, as 
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much as he could, and he scribbled as much 
as hf3 could on a white-washed wall. By 
the time pen, ink, and paper arrived, the 
wall appeared like a broad-sheet of manu 
script. 

Of Campbell s verses before he left Glas 
gow, the only ones at all worthy of preser 
vation are a hymn, most of which was after 
wards worked into the Pleasures of Hope. 
While in Mull he employed himself in 
adding to his translations from JEschylus 
and Aristophanes, probably thinking that a 
character for scholarship was more likely to 
lead to some provision by which he might 
support life, than any exertion in the way of 
original poetry. Dr. Beattie, however, 
gives us some lines descriptive of the scenery 
of Mull, which when shown to Dr. Anderson 
two years afterwards, led him to predict 
Campbell s future success as a poet. The 
lines are well worth preserving : 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN MULL. 

The tempest blackens on the dusky moor, 
And billows lash the long-resounding shore ; 
In pensive mood I roam the desert ground, 
And vainly sigh for scenes no longer found. 

O whither fled the pleasurable hours 

That chased each care, and fired the muse s 

powers ; 

The classic haunts of youth for ever gay, 
Where mirth and friendship cheer d the close of 

day ; 

The well-known valleys, where I wont to roam, 
The native sports, the nameless joys of home ? 

Far different scenes allure my wandering eye ; 
The white wave foaming to the distant sky 
The cloudy heavens unblest by summer s smile 
I The sounding storm, that sweeps the rugged isle 
The chill, bleak summit of eternal snow 
The wide, wild glen the pathless plains below 
The dark blue rocks in barren grandeur piled 
The cuckoo sighing to the pensive wild ! 

Far different these from all that charmed before 
The grassy banks of Clutha s winding shore; 
Her sloping vales, with waving forests lined, 
Her smooth blue lakes, unruffled by the wind ; 
Hail ! happy Clutha ! glad shall I survey 
Thy gilded turrets from the distant way ; 
Thy sight shall cheer the weary traveller s toil, 
And joy shall hail me to my native soil. 
June 1795. 

In a letter of June 1795, one of his cor 
respondents says to him " We have now 
three Pleasures by first-rate men of genius, 
viz., Imagination, Memory, Solitude. 
Let us cherish the Pleasures of Hope, that 
we may soon meet in Alma Mater. " This 
is the first time that " The Pleasures of 
Hope" is mentioned. "The Pleasures of 
Solitude," commemorated in the same sen- 
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tence, are a few lines enclosed to Campbell, 
and written by his correspondent. That 
correspondent was the Rev. Hamilton Paul, 
afterwards and still minister at Broughton in 
Peebles-shire, specimens of whose poetry 
will be found in an interesting volume en 
titled " The Contemporaries of Burns and 
the more recent Poets of Ayrshire."* 

Through all Campbell s poetry we find the 
traces of this residence in the Hebrides. 
The effect is well described and illustrated 
by Dr. Beattie, whose own account of High 
land scenery is quite admirable. But for 
this we can only refer to the book, as within 
the space to which we must limit our paper, 
it is quite impossible to give any lengthened 
quotation. Campbell himself describes lona 
and StafFa in one or two letters, but there is 
nothing peculiar in his account and we 
think Dr. Beattie might have not unwisely 
omitted or greatly abridged these letters. Of 
the superstitions of the people an amusing 
instance is given, of which the poet was him 
self the hero and the historian : 

" A mile or two from the house where I lived, 
was a burial-ground on the lonely moor. It was 
enclosed with an iron railing so high as to be 
thought unscaleable. I contrived, by help of my 
handkerchief, to scale the railing, and was soon 
scampering over the tombs. Some of the natives 
chanced to see me skipping over the burial- 
ground. In a day or two after this adventure, I 
observed the family looking at me with an expres 
sion of not angry but mournful seriousness. It 
was to me unaccountable ; but at last the old 
grandmother told me with tears in her eyes, that I 
could not live long, for that my wraith or appari 
tion had been seen. " And where, pray ?" " Oh, 
leaping over the old burial-ground !" The good 
old lady was much relieved by hearing that it was 
not my wraith but myself." 

Dr. Beattie had inquiries made at Mull as 
to any recollections of the poet that might 
linger there. Nothing was remembered but 
that he was " a pretty young man." Some 
local tradition also exists there, that the he 
roine of his poem, Caroline, was some fair 
Caroline of that district, and to this opinion 
his biographer inclines, though he tells us 
of another Caroline that claims the same dis 
tinction. Goethe got into a serious scrape by 
transcribing the same love verses into the 
album of more than one young lady ; but 
we have no evidence that Campbell gave 
either lady any reason to think that she was 
the source of his inspiration . We suspect that 
the Carolines and the Marias of the poets 
have no earthly representatives that the 
golden locks which the poet describes are not 
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in general to be regarded as proving his ad 
miration of red-haired beauties, but rather 
as his form of escaping from the plain real 
ities of earth that when we find the place of 
his residence is in a prose letter described as 
" only fit for the residence of the damned," 
and verses of the same date, such as fol 
low : 

Oh, gentle gale of Eden bowers, 

If back thy rosy feet should roam 
To revel with the cloudless hours 

In Nature s more propitious home, 
Name to thy loved Elysian groves, 

That o er enchanted spirits twine, 
A fairer form than Cherub loves, 

And let that name be Caroline. 

The lady, in such verses, seems to us as 
unreal as the landscape ; and we regret to 
say, that the poem called Caroline, though 
for a considerable time not printed in any of 
the poet s own editions of his works, has 
been introduced into the last. It is, we think, 
wholly unworthy of the poet s reputation. 

In the winter of 1796 he returned to Glas 
gow, to continue attending his classes, and 
to support himself by private tuition. Among 
his pupils in this and a former session was 
one who is described in Campbell s journal, 
"as a youth named Cuninghame, now Lord 
Cuninghame in the Justiciary Court of Ed 
inburgh. Grave as he now is, he was, when 
I taught him Xenophon and Lucian, 3 a fine, 
laughing, open-hearted boy, and so near my 
?wn age, that we were rather like playfellows 
than preceptor and pupil. Sometimes, indeed, 
I used to belabour him jocosely alleging my 
sacred duty as a tutor but I seldom suc 
ceeded in suppressing his risibility." 

Lord Cuninghame s recollections of the 
period are distinct. " He left on my mind, 
young as I was, a high impression not only 
of his talents as a classical scholar, but of 
the elevation and purity of his sentiments." 
He tells us, that in reading Cicero and De 
mosthenes, he was fond of contrasting their 
speeches with those of modern orators. He 
used to repeat Chatham s most impassioned 
passages in favour of American freedom, 
Burke s declamation against Warren Has 
tings, and Wilberforce s description of the 
" Middle Passage." In the domestic circle, 
consisting of Campbell s parents, sisters, and 
some lodgers, the elder portion of the society 
were deep haters of democracy and all inno 
vation ; Tom Campbell and his brother Da 
niel were earnest democrats. 

When this session closed, Campbell again 
went to the Highlands as tutor ; Hamilton 
Paul was similarly occupied in the same 
neighbourhood, and the friends often met. 
" In the course of the autumn," says Dr. 
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Beattie, " Campbell and his friend Paul in 
dulged in frequent rambles .along the shore 
of Loch Fyne. They then would climb 
some rocky precipice to enjoy the landscape 
at ease, and afterwards enjoy a frugal din 
ner at the Inverary Arms." We have Paul s 
account of their last day of this kind. They 
dined, by appointment, at the Inverary 
Arms, with two college friends. All met 
punctually at the inn-door. All were joy 
ous ; " but never did schoolboy enjoy an un 
expected holiday more than Campbell. He 
danced, sang, and capered, half frantic with 
joy. Our friends had to return to the low 
country, and we accompanied them across 
Loch Fyne to St. Katharine s, where we 
parted ; they taking their way to Lochgilp- 
head, while Campbell and I promenaded the 
shore of the loch to Strachur. The evening 
sun was just setting behind the Grampians. 
The wood-fringed shores of the lake the 
sylvan scenes around the castle of Inverary 
the sun-lit summits of the mountains in the 
distance all were inspiring. Thomas was 
in ecstasy. He recited poetry of his own 
composition some of which has never been 
printed and then addressed me Paul, you 
and I must go in search of adventures you 
will be Roderick Random, and I will go 
through the world with you as Strap. " At 
Strachur they parted, not without visiting the 
inn there, and taking a bowl of punch with 
the landlord. " We parted with much re 
gret. We never saw each other again, until 
we met at the great public dinner given to 
him as Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow." 

Campbell s letters, from what he calls 
" The solitary nook," in which he lived, are 
dreary enough. They have also the mis 
fortune of being the letters of a man whose 
time hangs heavy on his hands, and who is 
always complaining that friends who have 
demands on their time are not as active cor 
respondents as he could wish. His cause 
of complaint with the world seems his own 
inaction. * The present moments," he says, 
" are of little importance to me. I must 
expect all my pleasure and pain from the 
remembrance of the past, and the anticipa 
tion of the future. * * * I have neat pocket 
copies of Virgil and Horace, affluence of 
English poets, a rod and flute, and a choice 
collection of Scotch and Irish airs." It 
would appear that he read diligently for 
a while, with some hope of making his way 
to the bar, and afterwards, when want of 
funds rendered this out of the question, with 
some view of becoming an attorney&gt; or 
earning his bread in an attorney s office. 

The young poet was in love ; and he tells 
of the enchantment of his evening walks, 
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accompanied by one who " for a twelve 
month past has won my purest but most ar 
dent affection : 

" Dear precious name rest ever unrevealed, 
Nor pass these lips in holy silence sealed." 

He speaks of sending his friend some 
lately written morsels of poetry. In fact, 
" The Pleasures of Hope," playfully allud 
ed to by Hamilton Paul in a letter of the 
year before, was now seriously commenced. 

The Reverend Mr. Wright, Campbell s 
successor at Downie, has supplied Dr. Beat- 
tie with some account of the scenery of this 
part of the Western Highlands, and of the 
poet s habits. Everything recorded proves 
what we have before suggested, that all the 
elements of Campbell s poetical life were at 
this time formed, indeed almost all the sub 
jects which afterwards appeared in succes 
sion, and after a late manifestation, were 
here first presented to his kindling fancy. 
In the Pilgrim of Glencoe, his last poem of 
any length, the very house in which he lived 
is described. 

The " Jacobite white rose 1 festooned their 
door, and the inmates 

" All had that peculiar courtly grace, 
That marks the meanest of the Highland race, 
Warm hearts, that burn alike in weal or wo, 
As if the north-wind fanned their bosom 3 
glow." 

From a hill above the farm-house, which 
was his residence at Downie, and which was 
the poet s constant place of resort, " the eye 
looks down towards the beach where consi 
derable masses of rock bar all access to the 
coast; while the vast expanse of the Sound 
of Jura, with all its varying aspects of tem 
pest and of cairn, stretches directly in front 
of the spectator. The island of Jura forms 
the boundary of the opposite coast. Far 
southwards the sea opens in broader expanse 
towards the northern shores of Ireland, 
which, in certain states of the atmosphere, 
may be faintly descried. Northward, at a 
much shorter distance, is the whirlpool of 
Corrievrecken, whose mysterious noises may 
be heard occasionally along the coast." The 
pictures in Gertrude of the scenery, calcu 
lated to affect the Highland emigrant s ima 
gination, were no doubt suggested by what 
the poet was fond of beholding at this period 
of his life. 

" But who is he that yet a dearer land 
Remembers over hills and far away ? 
Green Albin, what though he no more survey 
Thy ships at anchor on her quiet shore, 
Thy*pellochs rolling from the mountain bay, 
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Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon the moor, 
And distant isles that hear the loud Corbrechtan 



Alas! poor Caledonia s mountaineer 

That want s stern edict e er and feudal grief 

Had forced him from a home he loved so dear!" 

It would appear that Campbell s youthful 
passion was the cause of his leaving Downie. 
He felt that the business of tuition was in 
sufficient for more than his own support in 
the very humblest form, and he returned to 
his father s house. The aspect of things 
was unchanged there. Letters of mixed 
good and ill had arrived telling of the for 
tunes of the members of the family who had 
found a home in Virginia, and Thomas 
thought of going thither to share their for 
tunes. His love-dream interfered with this ; 
his health too was breaking. He had lived 
too much alone he had laboured too hard 
at his studies he had in spirit fought too 
many battles with the world, which he 
thought wronged him even by the fact of not 
knowing of his existence he had, with the 
pardonable pride of the poor, imagined in 
tended insult in every word addressed to 
him by those whom he called aristocrats, 
and the mind itself seemed likely to be 
wrecked in the sort of excitement in which 
he lived " eating his own heart," doing in 
finite wrong in imagination to everybody 
and everything of which he thought, and re 
senting in the very depths of his nature in 
juries that he had never suffered. He abso 
lutely saw nothing in its true aspect, and if 
fever had not supervened, and thus diverted 
the current of his thoughts, the case must 
have ended in madness. The injustice 
which he did the world it is probable never 
occurred to him. At this very time the 
greater part of the poem, which was to place 
him among the great men of England, had 
been already written. So far from there 
being any indisposition at any period to 
acknowledge his merits, they had from the 
first hour of his connexion with the Univer 
sity of Glasgow, been rapturously hailed 
both by professors and students. The only 
means that the University had of serving 
him was taken from them by his determina 
tion not to continue engaged in the education 
of pupils, nor to take orders in the Church. 
To the first he had an invincible repugnance, 
and though " the deep-seated impressions of 
religion which he had received under his 
father s roof," resumed their sway over his 
mind in after-life, yet he had at this period 
adopted opinions incompatible with his tak 
ing orders. 

When he recovered from fever he went 
to Edinburgh, and was for a while employed 



as a copying clerk in an attorney s office, 
and seems to have thought himself entitled 
to discourse on the morality of the profes 
sion. His earnings seem to have been but 
a few pence a day, and he left the business 
not of attorney, but of mere writing-clerk 
with this sounding diatribe : " Well, I 
have fairly tried the business of an attorney, 
and upon my conscience, it is the most 
accursed of all professions ! such meanness 
such toil such contemptible modes of 
peculation were never moulded into one 
profession. It is true there are many 
emoluments, but I declare to God that I can 
hardly spend, with a safe conscience, the 
little sum I made during my residence in 
Edinburgh." He was fortunately intro 
duced to Dr. Anderson, the editor of the 
British Poets an exceedingly amiable man, 
and who, if we may judge by the numberless 
dedications of volumes of poems to him, was 
the general patron of any unfriended persons 
of whose talents he thought favourably. 
Anderson made out among the booksellers 
some employment for him, and he was 
engaged to abridge Bryan Edwards s West 
Indies his first dealing with the printer s 
devil. 

His earliest published poem, " The 
Wounded Hussar," was produced at this 
j time, and to this period Dr.. Beattie refers 
". The Dirge of Wallace," which we thought 
had been written at Altona, some two or 
three yea rs later. This poem has been 
reprinted in the American editions of Camp 
bell, but was never admitted into any edition 
authorized by the poet. Beattie was, there 
fore, right in printing it. It is quite unequal 
to Campbell s usual style. There is a 
boyish accumulation of the stock imagery 
of" " The Tales of Wonder." Ravens, 
nightmares, matin-bells, and midnight tapers 
are scattered in waste profusion over the 
opening of the poem, to the consternation of 
the English king and the affright of Wallace s 
wife nothing can well be worse than all 
this. What follows is better, and there are 
some lines worthy of Campbell. 

"Yet knew not his country that ominous hour 

That the trumpet of death on an English tower 
Had the dirge of her warrior sung. 

* * * * 

Oh ! it was not thus when his ashen spear 

Was true to that knight forlorn, 
And hosts of a thousand were scatter d like 

deer, 

At the blast of the hunter s horn ; 
When he strode o er the wreck of each well- 
fought field, 
With the yellow-hair d chiefs of hia native 

land; 

For his lance was not shivered on helmet or 
shield, 
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" And the sword thai was fit for archangel to icield 
Was light in his terrible hand." 

The habits of life at this period, both in 
the Highlands and at Glasgow, were unfa 
vourable to temperance. In wild districts 
where there were few inns, the virtue of 
hospitality required every gentleman to 
throw his house freely open, and to detain 
as long as possible whatever guest might 
arrive. At Edinburgh and Glasgow men 
drank till day-break; in the Highlands the 
sun was shut out till long after mid-day. 
At college the Glasgow students never met 
at each other s rooms without " a third com 
panion, in the shape of a black bottle, that 
exercised no little influence on their discus 
sions." Campbell admired the Celtic cha 
racter, and was everywhere a welcome 
guest. Campbell was a diligent student 
and of social temperament ; he lived amid 
strong temptations, which he is described as 
resisting firmly. Dr. Beattie, relating this 
part of his life, tells us that he lived tempe 
rately, and that he was uniformly simple 
and spare in his diet. 

In the next year he migrated to Edin 
burgh, to seek such bread as it could give to 
a man of letters. His abridgment of Bryan 
Edwards was ready for the press. He had 
received his twenty guineas the first fruits 
of the poor trade in which he was about to 
embark and he looked for another commis 
sion from the publisher. His mornings he 
proposed to give to attendance on College 
lectures, and his evenings to the booksellers. 
A letter of his, written soon after, says 
" I have the prospect of employment suffi 
cient for this winter. Beyond that period I 
dare not hope." 

His winter s work for the booksellers was 
compiling extracts from books of travels for 
a grammar of geography, " by a society of 
gentlemen ;" hard work, and it gave him a 
chest complaint, which soon disenabled him 
to make any further exertions in this way. 
The hope of joining his brothers in America 
was again indulged and again disappointed. 
He now attended pupils and taught Greek 
and Latin. " In this," he says, "I made a 
comfortable livelihood, till The Pleasures 
of Hope came over me. I took long walks 
about Arthur s Seat, conning over my own 
(as I thought them) magnificent lines ; and 
as my Pleasures of Hope got on, my pu 
pils fell off." At this time he had already 
formed the acquaintance of Jeffrey and 
Brown. With Lord Brougham he was also 
acquainted. He had relatives in Edinburgh, 
and his parents joined him in the course of 
the year. 

Dr. Beattie gives an interesting account 



of the circumstances under which " The 
Pleasures of Hope" was first published. 
Anderson succeeded in obtaining for the co 
pyright sixty pounds, and about two hundred 
copies of the poem, for which Campbell 
found friends to subscribe. The copyright 
must have been very profitable to the book 
sellers, but we are not sure that what was 
en was as inadequate a price as Campbell 
afterwards thought. He made some addi 
tions to the poem when it came to be reprint 
ed, for which the publishers gave him fifty 
pounds on each edition of a thousand copies, 
and they once, at least, allowed him to print 
a subscription edition for his own exclusive 
benefit. On the whole we think they dealt 
liberally with him. At Dr. Anderson s 
Campbell became acquainted with Leyden. 
Leyden and he soon disagreed. They were 
both disputative ; they were both strugglers 
for bread ; and both were seeking distinc 
tion in the same circle, and through very 
much the same means. Leyden s own con 
duct was often such as to suggest doubts of 
his sanity, and he seems to have really 
thought Campbell insane. A story had been 
circulated in Edinburgh society that Camp 
bell was about to commit suicide, when 
Anderson met him, diverted him from his 
purpose, and made arrangements for the 
publication of " The Pleasures of Hope." 
Campbell denied the truth of the story, and 
believed Leyden to have been the inventor 
of it, and hence arose between them an irre 
concilable feud. Some years afterwards 
Sir Walter Scott, who had been first intro 
duced to Campbell by Leyden, repeated to 
him the poem of " Hohenlinden." " Dash 
it, man," said Leyden, " tell the fellow that 
I hate him ; but, dash him, he has written 
the finest verses that have been published 
these fifty years." "I," says Scott, "did 
mine errand as faithfully as one of Homer s 
messengers, and had for answer, Tell Ley 
den that I detest him ; but I know the value 
of his critical approbation. 
When Leyden comes back from India, 
said Tom Campbell, what cannibals he will 
have eaten, what tigers he will have torn to 
pieces. "* That Campbell seriously medi 
tated suicide there is no evidence evidence 
abundant there is of his having exhibited 
such excitement of manner as to have ren 
dered anything he might do not surprising. 
Mr. Somerville, landscape-painter, lived in 
the house where Campbell lodged ; he saw 
some fragments of the forthcoming poem, 
and was astonished at seeing anything " so 
highly finished and dignified in tone from a 
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youth whose demeanour was so unpreted- 
ing, and whose ordinary conversation was 
quaint, queer, desultory, comic, occasionally 
querulous and sarcastic, but always the re 
verse of poetical." This led Somerville to 
watch his eccentric neighbour, and moods 
of " dark but very transient despondency" 
occasionally gave him great alarm. 

" It often happened," says Somerville, 
" that he wanted to get away from him 
self. One night, especially, he stalked in, 
knitting his brows, and without uttering one 
word, sat himself down before the fire 
then, after a while, he took up the poker, and 
began to trace mathematical figures among 
the soot on the back of the chimney." In 
the manner of an insane man he addressed 
Somerville in insulting language ; and, at 
last, the true pent-up feeling burst out. He 
had been working at the proofs of his poem 
till whatever meaning the verses had or 
seemed to have vanished away, and the 
whole thing appeared to him to be trash. 
It became torture to him to look at what he 
had done. " There are days," he added, 
" when I can t abide to walk in the sunshine, 
and when I would almost rather be shot than 
come within the sight of any man, or be 
spoken to by any mortal ! This has been one 
of those days. How heartily I wished for 
night." 

That night they supped together. We 
are not sure that Dr. Beattie is right in his 
statement that Campbell was, at this period 
of his life, always temperate. They sate up 
till after one o clock ; and at that hour there 
seems no probability that they separated, as 
Somerville says, that about that hour Camp 
bell became wildly merry regarded it as 
a settled point that his poem was to make him 
a great man fixed how and where he was 
to live ; and his friend regarded him in all 
this as perfectly in earnest. " I told him," 
says Somerville, " that he had got a cross of 
the Spanish hidalgo in his character. Pride 
and hauteur shared largely in his composi 
tion. He would fire up at the remotest in 
dications of an intentional slight or offence." 

Never was a poem subjected to a severer 
ordeal than " The Pleasures of Hope," while 
yet in manuscript. Anderson insisted on 
the jealous correction of every line. The 
opening altogether dissatisfied him ; and the 
publication was delayed till some happy 
hour of inspiration might supply something 
poetical enough for Anderson s scrupulous 
taste. His own character for discrimination 
was risked, as he had everywhere praised 
the poem ; and Campbell was actually 
thrown into a fever by the perpetual efforts 
at correction imposed on him. At last the 
opening of the poem, as it at present stands, 



was hit upon. The -original manuscript of 
the poem is now in the possession of Mr. 
Patrick Maxwell of Edinburgh. We trust 
that in future editions of " The Pleasures of 
Hope" such variations as the manuscript 
presents may be communicated to the 
public. 

The poem was instantly successful, and 
it deserved its instant and great success. Its 
finished versification, in all probability, aided 
its immediate impression on the public mind 
more than it would, had it been published a 
few years after, when Scott had familiarized 
the lovers of poetry to the looser ballad 
rhymes in which his verse-romances were 
written. There was something in " The 
Pleasures of Hope" to delight every one : 
the leading topics of the day~were seized on 
the Slave Trade the French Revolution 
the Partition of Poland a number of un 
connected pictures were united by a bond 
which the imagination recognised, and which 
the judgment did not repudiate ; for, dis 
tinct as the objects of Hope are, Hope itself 
is sufficiently one to give a kind of unity to 
the subject a unity greater than was felt 
sufficient for poetical purposes in the case of 
Akenside s and Rogers poems. Campbell 
is said, late in life, to have shed tears while 
reading the poetry of Goldsmith ; and in 
some of his earliest verses he gives him 
praise of a kind that shows with what delight 
he had read the Traveller and the Deserted 
Village. A stronger proof of this is his un 
conscious imitation of Goldsmith s forms of 
expression his easy idiomatic style in the 
description of the familiar scenes of domestic 
life and the very cadence of his verses. 
No young writer s style can be altogether 
his own ; but through Campbell s style, 
while it is often an echo of Goldsmith s, and 
yet oftener of Darwin s, there is a distin 
guishing tone in some respect superior to 
that of either. In Darwin everything pecu 
liar is glaring picture of mere sound : where 
he is best he is most unlike himself. Camp 
bell, when he most reminds us of Darwin, 
is yet sure to relieve us from the intolerable 
glare by some appeal to the heart and mind. 
There is in Darwin a strange confusion, as 
if sounds were addressed to the eye and co 
lours to the ear, and in all this dealing with 
the human mind, as influenced through the 
senses alone, he does not succeed in either 
producing music or picture. In Goldsmith 
we sometimes find repose, and almost lan 
guor, where you look for elevation. Camp 
bell, though he can scarcely be said to have 
the exquisite graces of Goldsmith, even in 
his happiest passages, rarely allows the 
spirit of his reader to flag. Open anywhere 
" The Pleasures of Hope." One of Tur- 
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ner s beautiful engravings, in Moxon s edi 
tion of 1843, directs our eye to a passage 
near the beginning of the poem. The watch 
man on the moonlit sea is thinking of his 
home : 

" His native hills, that rise in happier climes 
The grot, that heard his song of other times 
His cottage-home, his bark of slender sail 
His glassy lake and broomwood-blossomed 
vale," &c. 

These lines surely were the effect of Gold 
smith s lines still echoing on the young poet s 
dreaming ear : 

" The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail," &c. 

We transcribe a few lines, without saying 
whether they are from Darwin or from 
Campbell. Those who have but a general 
recollection of both poems will, we think, 
find some difficulty in saying from which 
poem they are : 

"Roll on, ye stars! exult in youthful prime; 
Mark with bright curves the printless steps of 

Time; 

Near and more near your beamy cars approach, 
And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach. 
Flowers of the sky, ye too to age must yield, 
Frail as your silken sisters of the field ! 
Star after star from heaven s high arch shall 

rush; 

Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush, 
Headlong, extinct in one long centre fall, 
And death and night and chaos mingle all ! 
Till o er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 
Immortal nature lifts her changeful form 
Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of 

flame, 
And soars and shines another and the same." 

The poem immediately introduced Camp 
bell into whatever of literary society there 
was in Edinburgh. Burns was but three 
years dead ; and the men who hailed the 
advent of Burns were still living, and dis 
posed to welcome with honour the young 
poet. Each day increased the popularity 
of his poem each day increased the cir 
cle of his acquaintances. The Edin 
burgh booksellers gave him so many 
new commissions, that there was consi 
derable danger of his becoming little better 
than a provincial literary hack. The Edin 
burgh savans and their "wives asked him to 
so many dinners and soirees, that he de 
scribes himself as fagged to death, and as un 
able to fulfil his engagements with the book 
sellers. He appears to have at once given 
up, and for ever, all notions of studying me 
dicine, which, when he came to Edinburgh, 
was among his purposes, to make his way 



to London. As his object was to obtain the 
means of livelihood among the booksellers, 
and as the profits of " The Pleasures of 
Hope" gave him the opportunity, he deter 
mined to ramble for a while through Ger 
many, there to learn something of its lan 
guage and literature before visiting London. 
In June 1800, he went to Newhaven, and 
then to Leith, from which he and his brother 
passed over to Hamburg. He was intro 
duced to Klopstock, whom he describes as 
" a mild, civil, old man." " Our only in 
tercourse was in Latin." He gave Klop 
stock a copy of the third edition of " The 
Pleasures of Hope," and Klopstock made his 
visit to Germany pleasant by giving him let 
ters of introduction to his friends in other 
parts of Germany. He proceeded to Ratis- 
bon ; a letter to Anderson describes the 
scenery. We must make room for a sen 
tence. 



"The journey to Ratisbon was tedious but not 
unpleasant. The general constituents of German 
scenery are corn-fields, many leagues in extent, 
and dark tracts of forests, equally extensive. Of 
this the eye soon becomes tired ; but in a few 
favoured spots there is such an union of wildness, 
variety, richness, and beauty, as cannot be looked 
upon without lively emotions of pleasure and sur 
prise. We entered the valley of Heitsch, on the 
frontier of Bavaria, late in the evening, after the 
sun had set behind the hills of Saxony. A wind 
ing road though a long woody plain leads to this 
retreat. It was some hours before we got across 
it, frequently losing our way in the innumerable 
heaths that intersect each other. At last the 
shades of the forest grew deeper and darker, till 
a sudden a^j steep descent seemed to carry us 
into another world. It was a total eclipse; but, 
like the valley of the shadow of death, it was the 
path to paradise. Suddenly the scene expanded 
into a broad, grassy glen, lighted from above by a 
full and beautiful moon. It united with all the 
wildness of a Scotch glen the verdure of an 
English garden. The steep hills on either side of 
our green pathway were covered with a luxuriant 
growth of trees, where millions of fire-flies flew 
like stars among the branches. Such enchant 
ment could not be surpassed in Tempe itself. I 
would travel to the walls of China to feel again 
the wonder and delight that elevated my spirits 
when I tirst surveyed this enchanting scene. An 
incident apparently slight certainly heightened 
the effect produced by external beauty. While we 
gazed up to the ruined fortifications that stretch 
ed in bold broken piles across the ridge of the 
mountains, military music sounded at a distance. 
Five thousand Austrians, on their march to Bo 
hemia, (where the French were expected to 
penetrate,) passed our carriage in a long broad 
line, and encamped in a wide plain at one ex 
tremity of the valley. As we proceeded on our 
way, the rear of their army, composed of Red 
cloaks and Pandours, exhibited strange and pic 
turesque groups, sleeping on the bare ground, 
with their horses tied to trees ; whilst the sound 
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of the Austrian trumpets died faintly away among salutation if he had dared to address me, but ho 
the echoes of the hills." slunk past without saying a word." 



In all Campbell s poetry there is nothing 
better we had almost said nothing so good : 
and the incidents of actual war which he 
beheld are described with equal effect. He 
was hospitably received by the Benedictine 
Monks of the Scottish College of St. James. 
He describes the splendour and sublimity of 
the Catholic service, which he probably 
heard for the first time ; and the Cathedral 
music at Ratisbon he speaks of as grand 
beyond conception. 

" On the morning before the French entered 
Ratisbon, a solemn ceremony was held. The 
passage in the Latin service was singularly 
apropos to the fears of the inhabitants for siege 
and bombardment. The dreadful prophecy, O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! thou shalt be made 
desolate, was chanted by a loud single voice 
from one end of the long echoing Cathedral. A 
pause more expressive than any sound succeeded, 
and then the whole thunder of the organs, trum 
pets, and drums broke in. I never conceived that 
the terrific in music could be carried to such 
a pitch." 

In the Benedictine Monastery of St. 
James s, young Scotchmen were educated 
for the Roman Catholic priesthood. Its 
revenues have declined, and the Brother 
hood, Dr. Beattie tells us, has latterly 
amounted but to six or seven individuals. 
They were strongly attached to the interests 
of the Stuarts ; they had for the most part 
left Scotland at six or seven years of age, 
and every prejudice of religion id politics 
was carefully nourished. They and Camp 
bell did not long continue friends. The 
Jacobite and the Jacobin cannot long hunt 
in couples. The monks had recommended 
Campbell to lodgings, where he was robbed 
by his host or his servants ; and when he 
complained, the monks took part with the 
native against the stranger. Then came 
letters home from Campbell, describing the 
monks as " lazy, loathsome, ignorant, and 
ill-bred." He tells of one of them attacking 
him with the most blackguard scurrility, and 
this in their own refectory. 

" I never," says Campbell, " found myself so 
carried away by indignation. I flew at the 
scoundrel, and would have rewarded his insolence 
had not the others interposed ; but prevented as I 
have been from proceeding to extremities, what 
I have done is punishable by law, and the wretch 
has malevolence enough to take advantage of my 
rashness. O, if 1 had him at the foot of John s 
Hill, I would pummel his carroty locks, and 
thrash him to the gates of purgatory. I saw him 
to-day. I was on the bridge along with him, and 
had grasped my yellow stick to answer his first 



This scene would have been enough to 
have separated Campbell from the Scotch 
monks ; but he also speaks of the conversa 
tion whenever he went there turning on 
politics, and with very ignorant men and 
both Campbell and the monks were exceed 
ingly ignorant of the actual springs of Eu 
ropean politics it is not surprising that a 
temper of disputativeness on both sides, 
which seems inseparable from the blood 
which both inherited, rendered all society, 
in any true sense of the word, impossible. 

Campbell s pecuniary means now began 
to fail, and his letters evince increasing 
gloom ; but his was a mind that the slightest 
gleam of sunshine is sufficient to cheer, and 
even for his gloom he had then an unfailing 
resource in the glorious faculty of imagina 
tion. An engagement to supply occasional 
poems to the Morning Chronicle, by which 
he earned some two guineas for each little 
copy of verses, makes him the happiest of 
men, and the very incidents that had almost 
overcome his spirit, and made his friends fear 
that melancholy might deepen into insanity, 
became the subject of his poems. The lines 
on leaving a scene in Bavaria, are evidence 
of this. Campbell took advantage of an 
armistice between Austria and France, to 
make several excursions into the interior, 
but when hostilities were renewed, he be 
came apprehensive of personal danger, and 
returned to Hamburgh. He settled for the 
winter months at Altona. From Altona his 
communications with the Morning Chronicle 
became frequent. Several of the poems 
which have been since collected into the au 
thorized editions of his works, appeared for 
the first time in this form many of them 
with his name, and some for he began to 
fear that his name appearing too frequently 
in newspapers might injure his reputation 
were printed without his name. Among the 
latter was " The Mariners of England," 
and we believe "The Exile of Erin." 
" Lochiel," and " Hohenlinden," at an after 
period, were first published without the au 
thor s name. Of " The Exile of Erin," we 
have Campbell s own account of the origin: 

" While tarrying at Hamburgh, I made ac 
quaintance with some of the refugee Irishmen, 
who had been concerned in the rebellion of 1798. 
Among them was Anthony M Cann, an honest 
excellent man who is still I believe alive at 
least I left him in prosperous circumstances in 
Altona a few years ago.* When I first knew him, 



* Written in 1837 M Cann is since dead. 
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he was in a situation much the reverse; but An 
thony commanded respect, whether he was rich 
or poor. It was in consequence of meeting him 
one evening on the banks of the Elbe, lonely and 
pensive at the thoughts of his situation, that I 
wrote The Exile of Erin. " 

The song is to an Irish air, to which more 
than one set of words had been written in 
Ireland resembling Campbell s in metre, 
and the general turn of the sentiment. It 
seems certain that either among the Irish 
students at Glasgow, or with M Cann and 
his associates, Campbell had fallen in with 
the air, and some one or other of these songs. 
One of these songs, which is said to have been 
written in 1792, begins with the words 

" Green were the fields, where my forefathers 
dwelt, oh 

Erin mavourneen, slawn lath go bragh ; 
Though our farm it was small, yet comforts we 
felt, oh 

Erin mavourneen, slawn lath go bragh ; 
At length came the day, when our lease did expire, 
And fain would I live where before lived my sire ; 
But oh, well a day, I was forced to retire, 

Erin mavourneen, slawn lath go bragh." 

Campbell s acquaintanceship with M Cann 
and his other Irish friends was likely to lead 
him into trouble. Perhaps some feeling of 
this made him not solicitous to connect his 
name with the "Exile of Erin." At Ra- 
tisbon he knew that his politics were more 



than suspected. In April he returned, via ! in W as , a State prisoner. The Tower 
T j r ,. i j lujj-u- jailer kept a glorious table : and he let me walk 

London, to his mother s, who had during his -^ ^ / Jiked ^ d , gecure 



absence become a widow. While in Lon 
don he made the acquainance, chiefly through 
Perry, of Lord Holland, Mackintosh, Rogers, 
and others of that class. His stay was short. 
He returned by sea. A lady who travelled 
by the same vessel, startled him by the in 
formation that Campbell the poet had been 
arrested in London for High Treason, was 
confined to the Tower, and expected to be 
executed. This was rather serious. 
" Coming events cast their shadows before." 
When he got to his mother s, he found her 
alarmed by similar reports. He at once 
wrote to the Sheriff of Edinburgh, saying 
he would wait on him to refute the calumny. 
Next morning he found the Sheriff disposed 
to deal kindly with him. but believing in his 
guilt. " Mr. Campbell, I wish you had not 
come to me, there is a warrant out against 
you for High Treason ; you are accused of 
conspiring with General Moreau in Austria, 
and with the Irish in Hamburgh, to get a 
French army landed in Ireland. Take my 
advice, and do nQt press yourself on my no 
tice." " Where are the proofs ?" " Oh, 
you attended Jacobin clubs in Hamburgh, 
and you came over from thence, in the same 
17* 



vessel with Donovan, who commanded a re 
giment of rebels at Vinegar Hill." Camp 
bell insisted on an investigation of the 
charges. His trunks had been seized at 
Leith they were examined for documentary 
proofs of his treason ; among his papers 
was found a copy of " Ye Mariners of Eng 
land." This was not an hour to say more 
than was necessary of the authorship of the 
" Exile of Erin." 

The Irish traitors after all were not treat 
ed with any great severity. Campbell tells 
Donovan s story, which, we dare say, was 
the story of dozens. At first, things looked 
bad enough. At Leith he was put into a 
post-chaise with a King s messenger, who 
humanely observed at every high post they 
passed on the road " Look up, you Irish 
rascal, and see the height of the gallows 
from which you will be dangling in a few 
days." 

" A twelvemonth after," says Campbell, " I 
met Donovan in London, and recognised my 
gaunt Irish friend, looking very dismal. Ha, 
Donovan, I wish you joy in getting out of the 
Tower, where, I was told, they had imprisoned 
you, and were likely to treat you like another 
Sir William Wallace. Och! said he, good 
luck to the Tower ; black was the day that I 
was turned out of it. Would that any one 
would get me into it for life. My stars ! and 
were you not in confinement ? Ne er a bit of 
it. The Government allowed me a pound ster 
ling a-dav as a State prisoner. The Tower 



day long, pretty 
that I should return at meal times ; and, then, 
he had a nice pretty daughter. And don t you 
go and see her in the Tower ? Why, no, my 
dear fellow ; the course of true love never yet 
ran smooth. I discovered that she had no 
money, and she found out that my Irish estates, 
and all I had told her of their being confiscated 
in the rebellion, was sheer blarney. So then 
your merciless Government ordered me to be 
liberated as a State prisoner. I was turned 
adrift on the wide world, and glad to become a 
Reporter to one of the newspapers." 

While Donovan was living comfortably 
in the Tower, Campbell was experiencing 
the Irish adage, that virtue is its own re 
ward. The poverty of his family had in 
creased. An annuity, which constituted 
part of their support, had died with his 
father, and distress stared them in the face. 
A subscription edition of " The Pleasures 
of Hope " was the only resource that sug 
gested itself. It is a sad thing to think 
how much of advantage to society has been 
lost by no arrangement having been made 
in Scotland, where all education is con 
ducted by professional teaching in Scot 
land, so justly proud of her literary men 
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for Campbell s support, by connecting him 
with one of her Universities. In his pro 
ject of a new edition of " The Pleasures of 
Hope " Scott and Jeffrey gave him such aid 
and encouragement as they could ; and he 
went to Liverpool to see what could be 
done there. From Liverpool he went to 
London, and seems to have been connected 
with Lord Minto in some capacity of secre 
tary. In the course of this year (1802) 
" Lochiel " was written. With the book 
sellers he contracted for a continuation of 
Smollett s " History of England," in three 
volumes, at 100 per volume, which ap 
peared under the title of "Annals of George 
III." It is an exceedingly useful abridg 
ment, plainly and unambitiously written ; 
and we have found it a work of very con 
venient reference. 

In a poem written in Germany, there are 
some allusions which Dr. Beattie does not 
think himself authorized distinctly to ex 
plain, to some love-dream which had been 
floating before the poet s fancy 

" Yea, even the name T have worshipped in vain, 
Shall awake not the sigh of remembrance 
again." 

And, at the same time, we find some verses, 
which we suppose his cousin Matilda was 
likely to think very beautiful : 

" Oh cherub, Content, at thy moss-covered 

shrine 

I could pay all my vows, if Matilda were mine. 
If Matilda were mine, whom enraptured I see, 
I would breathe not a vow but to friendship 

and thee." 

This is not very passionate still it was 
good enough for the newspaper in which it 
appeared, and the young lady was not likely 
to be a severer critic than Mr. Perry or his 
editor. Campbell, however, does not de 
scribe himself as falling in love with 
Matilda Sinclair for a couple of years after 
writing these verses ; and as more than one 
political Irishman claims the honour of 
being the exile of Erin, perhaps some other 
Matilda was the heroine of these rhymes. 
The final Matilda, we are told by the poet, 
was a beautiful, lively, and lady-like wo 
man. She had travelled too ; and Camp 
bell s stories of the Rhine and Danube 
were more than matched by hers of the 
Rhone and Loire. In Geneva, too, she had 
learned the art of making the best cup of 
Mocha in the world ; and there was a tra 
dition that the Turkish Ambassador seeing 
her at the Opera in a turban and feathers 
asked who she was ; was told she was a 
Scottish lady ; and thereupon said, he had 



seen nothing so beautiful in Europe. " Her 
features," says Dr. Beattie, " had much of 
the Spanish cast ; her complexion was dark ; 
her figure graceful, below the middle size ; 
she had great vivacity of manners, energy 
of mind, and sensibility, or rather irrita 
bility, which often impaired her health." 
The subscription for Campbell s poems was 
going on well ; the booksellers owed him 
money for the " Annals," or rather he 
would be entitled to some when the commis 
sion was executed, he had contracted, to 
be sure, a debt of 200, for which he paid 
40 a-year interest and he had in his 
desk a fifty pound note. The lady s father 
in vain endeavoured to persuade the young 
people of the madness of marriage in their 
circumstances. The poet would not listen ; 
the lady did listen ; but she got ill from 
anxiety and so married they must be and 
they were. 

Early in the next year, it was suggested 
to Campbell to apply for the Regent s chair 
in the University of Wilna. The best 
chance of the poet s success in obtaining the 
appointment depended on its not being known 
to those who might be his competitors that 
he was a candidate. He could not be ex 
pected to use the artifices of low intrigue, 
which, it was to be feared, could alone be 
successful if the office were thrown open to 
competition, and the very mention of his 
name in connexion with the appointment 
would at once have the effect of terminating 
the kind of engagements with publishers and 
journalists by which his daily bread was 
obtained. Passages from " the Pleasures of 
Hope" were likely to be cited by his oppo 
nents on the subject of the partition of Po 
land, which would at once dispose of his 
claims. The secret did, in spite of his care 
to guard it, transpire ; and, after some com 
munication with persons connected with the 
Russian legation, he felt it prudent to retire 
from the contest. 

Campbell s letters at this time, though 
often written in ill health, and under de 
pressing anxieties, shew that his married 
life was happy. A letter from a young fe 
male relation, who was at this time on a 
visit with them, says, " they were greatly 
attached. Mrs. C. studied her husband in 
every way. As one proof, the poet being 
closely devoted to his books and writing 
during the day, she would never suffer him 
to be disturbed by questions or intrusions, 
but left the door of his room a little ajar, that 
she might every now and then have a silent 
peep at him. On one occasion, she called 
me to come softly on tiptoe, and she would 
shew me the poet in a moment of inspiration. 
We stole softly behind his chair his eye 
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was raised the pen in his hand, but he was 
quite unconscious of our presence, and we 
retired unsuspected." 

He thought for awhile of Edinburgh for a 
residence, but London or its neighbourhood 
was the only place where the kind of em 
ployment he wanted was to be obtained. 
He had formed a connexion with the Star 
newspaper we believe, translating for them 
matter from the foreign journals which 
gave him four guineas a-week. He also 
wrote for Reviews ; and he seems to have 
been anxiously looking round him to pur 
chase a share in some Magazine, thinking 
something might be made by adding the 
publisher s profits to those of the literary 
man. His health, and that of his young 
family, rendered it desirable to live in the 
country ; and he found a house at a mode 
rate rent at Sydenham Common, from which 
he rode into town every day. He could 
scarcely have placed himself in any situa 
tion more favourable for health, or for 
study ; and society was, in every sense of 
the word, good. He could reckon on two 
hundred a year from the " Star," and the 
" Philosophical Magazine;" both of which 
were conducted by the same proprietor. 
This did little to supply his wants, when out 
of it it is considered he had to keep a horse. 
He took whatever employment he could get. 
He wrote a vast deal, "dispirited," he says, 
" beneath all hope of raising my reputation 
by what I could write, I contracted for only 
anonymous labour, and, of course, at an 
humble price." Overwork produced rest 
lessness at night, and the necessity of having 
recourse to opiates. His Edinburgh friends 
continued to obtain subscriptions for his 
poems. Richardson a friend of his who 
yet survives, was indefatigable and Scott 
was active. There are some letters from 
Campbell to Scott, in which two or three 
projects of publishing lives of the British 
poets, and large editions of their works, in 
partnership, are suggested ; they failed. In 
one of the letters to Scott, we have the 
" Battle of Copenhagen," the first form of 
the "Battle of the Baltic." Some exceed 
ingly spirited stanzas are omitted in the 
recast, still the second poem is far superior to 
the first. Dr. Beattie has also given us the 
opportunity of comparing " Lochiel s Warn 
ing" as it now stands with the original draft. 
The "Battle of Copenhagen" is cut down to 
a third of its original dimensions. " Lochiel" 
is amplified by additional incidents, and the 
pictures are throughout heightened. Both 
poems are greatly improved ; and to young 
poets, we think, the comparison of these 
works in their first and in their finished 
state, would be a most useful study. 



A letter to Scott, dated Oct. 2, 1805. 
concludes with the postscript, "His Majesty 
has been pleased to confer a pension of 200 
a-year on me. GOD SAVE THE KING." 

Campbell himself, and other writers who 
have addressed the public through the vari 
ous channels of periodical literature, have 
been the main instruments in creating a 
Public, and thus giving the chance of respec 
table bread to those who may select this un 
obtrusive way of communicating instruc 
tion. It is probable that the author will at 
all times be less highly paid than the clergy 
man or the physician, but that he has the 
means of living at all, with the ordinary 
decencies of life, is due to Johnson, above all 
other men, and, after him, to those who have 
rendered it impossible that men shall consent 
to do without intellectual food. There is 
not a nook of Scotland which is not better 
for having produced Burns. His poems and 
Campbell s would not, in all probability, 
have been published at all, if it were not for 
local subscriptions. The love of letters, 
now diffused everywhere, renders such 
patronage no longer necessary ; and there 
now is, probably, a stronger feeling against 
an expedient of the kind than suggested 
itself to any one in the year 1805. How 
ever this be, at the time when Campbell 
obtained the pension, which, as far as is 
known, was given by Fox at Lord Holland s 
solicitation, it did not appear unbecoming to 
his friends to seek to make some permanent 
provision for his family, by again publishing 
a subscription edition of his poems. Horner 
worked hard for him, and with good success. 
In a letter to Richardson, Horner says, " It 
may do you good, among the slaves in Scot 
land, to let it be known that Mr. Pitt* put 
his name to the subscription when he was 
at Bath, and we hope that most of the 
Ministers will follow him." 

With this letter, says Beattie, " closed the 
year 1805 an eventful year to Campbell. 
It left him in improved health, with new 
friends, a settled income, and cheering pros 
pects." 

There appears strong reason to believe 
that Fox did not intend his favours to Camp 
bell to end with the pension. It was small, 
and it was reduced by taxation and fees of 
office, to 168 a year. Lord Grenville in 
terested himself for him, and his friends 
thought their success certain, when Fox s 
death defeated their hopes. It is probable 
that Fox himself would have felt delight in 
serving Campbell. Campbell tells of a 
dinner in company with Fox at Lord Hol- 



Pitt died three weeks after the date of this letter. 
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land s the poet was charmed with him. 
" What a proud day," he says, " to shake 
hands with the Demosthenes of his time 
to converse familiarly with the great man 
whose sagacity I revered as unequalled ; 
whose benevolence was no less apparent in 
his simple manners and to walk arm-in 
arm round the room with him." They 
spoke of Virgil. Fox was pleased, and said 
at parting, " Mr. Campbell, you must come 
and see me at St. Anne s Hill ; there we 
shall talk more of these matters." Fox, 
turning to Lord Holland, said, " I like 
Campbell ; he is so right about Virgil." 

Campbell, we said, rode each day into 
London. This became fatiguing ; there 
were frequent invitations to dinner parties 
which could not well be refused. His health 
was unequal to the slightest excess, and " the 
foundation was laid for habits, that in after 
years he found it hard, or even impossible to 
conquer." 

It would appear that the variety of his 
engagements, and still more the perplexity 
of his circumstances, prevented his writing 
any poetry for some two or three years. He 
looked round him for some German poem to 
translate, and asked Scott to direct his atten 
tion to something in that way. It is for 
tunate that he found none, as we should 
probably not have had his Gertrude of 
Wyoming, which was now commenced. 

Among Campbell s most intimate friends 
at Sydenham was a family of the name of 
Mayo, and in a letter to one of the ladies of 
the family he tells her, that in his descrip 
tion of the father of Gertrude, Wynell 
Mayo, the father of his correspondent, was 
represented. 

He quotes a few lines of the poem from 
his manuscript, which are not materially 
altered in the printed copy : 

" How reverend was the look, serenely aged, 
Undimm d by weakness, shade, or turbid ire, 
When all but kindly fervours were assuaged : 
Such was the most beloved, the gentlest sire : 
And though amid that calm of thought entire 
Some high and haughty features might betray 
A soul impetuous once, twas earthly fire, 
That fled composure"^ intellectual ray, 
As ^Etna s fires grow dim before the rising day." 

We regret that Dr. Beattie seems unable to 
tell us anything about the origin of Ger 
trude, the most elaborate and the most beau 
tiful of Campbell s works. This is the 
more provoking, as, from the complexity of 
the stanza alone, it is impossible that it 
should not have undergone, in almost every 
line, repeated changes. A passage from 
La Fontaine s romance of Barneck and 
Saldorf, is printed by Dr. Beattie, from some 



fancied resemblance to the story of Ger 
trude. We have not read La Fontaine s 
romance, but there is nothing in the passage 
quoted which would suggest the slightest 
obligation from either writer to the other, and 
there is not any evidence that Campbell 
ever saw La Fontaine s work, which, from 
the date given by Beattie, would appear to 
have been printed in Berlin only a year or 
two before. Between Campbell s poem of- 
Gertrude and Chateaubriand s Atala, there 
are some points of resemblance not in the 
story, but in the general picture of American 
scenery and of Indian manners. The con 
trasts of savage and social life are also 
brought out in very much the same kind of 
feeling. The " Areouski" and the " Mani- 
tous" are, perhaps necessarily, common 
property ; and the mention of the God to 
whom the Christians pray, in (he same lan 
guage, does not show more than that each 
imitates, with such skill as he can, the re 
puted dialect of the native tribes. The 
same may, perhaps, be said of " the fever- 
balm and sweet sagamite ;" and the sound 
of Outalissi, as a name for an Indian war 
rior, may have equally affected both poets ; 
but there are resemblances of a different 
kind, and we think that the study of Chateau 
briand, more than anything else, has misled 
Campbell into the few instances of false 
painting that surprise us in Gertrude. Cha 
teaubriand s scene is in Florida. This 
Campbell forgets ; and we suspect that some 
of the plants and birds of Florida are by 
this accident brought into Pennsylvania. 
The deep untrodden Grot, 

"Where oft the reading hours sweet Gertrude 
wore," 

was closed by mountains to the east, and 
open to the west. It was a spot where the 
native tribes in days of old might perhaps 
" explore their father s dust, or lift their 
voice to the Great Spirit" 

Rocks sublime, 

To human heart a sportive semblance bore, 
And yellow lichens colour d all the clime, 
Like moonlight battlements and towers decayed 
by time. 

But high in amphitheatre above, 
Gay-tinted woods their massy foliage threw ; 
Breathed but an air of heaven, and all the grove 
As if instinct with living spirit grew, 
Rolling its verdant gulfs of every hue. 
And now suspended was the pleasing din 
Now from a murmur faint it swelled anew, 
Like the first note of organ heard within 
Cathedral aisles ere yet the symphony begin. 

Chateaubriand s description of the Indian 
cemeteries, in a passage which we are com- 
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pelled to quote at length, we cannot but 
think suggested the passage we have quoted 
from Campbell. 

" De-Ik nous arrivames a une gorge de vallee 
ou je vis un ouvrage merveilleux : c etait un pont 
naturel, semblable a celui de la Virginie, dont tu 
a peut-etre entendu parler. Les hommes, mon 
fils, surtout ceux de ton pays, imitent souvent la 
nature, et leurs copies sont toujours petites ; il 
n en est pas ainsi de la nature quand elle a Fair 
de vouloir imiter les travaux des hommes, mais 
en leur offrant en effet des modeles. C est alors 
qu elle jet des ponts du sommet d une montagne 
au sommet d une autre montagne, suspend les 
chemins dans les nues, refond des fleuves pour 
canaux, sculpte des monts pour colonnes, et pour 
bassins creuse des mers. 

"Nous passames sous 1 arche unique de ce | 
pont, et nous nous trouvames devant une autre 
merveille. C etait le cimetiere des Indiens de la 
Mission, ou Its bocages de la Mort. Le pere 
Aubry avait permis a ses neophytes d ensevelir 
leurs morts a leur maniere et de conserver a leur 
sepulture son nom sauvage. Le sol en etait di- j 
vise, comme le champ commun des moissons, en 
autant de lots qu il y avait de families. Chaque 
lot faisait a lui seul un bois, qui variait selon le 
gout de ceux qui 1 avaient plante. Un ruisseau i 
serpentait sans bruit au milieu de ces bocages ; 
on 1 appelait le ruisseau de la paix ; ce riant asile : 
des ames etait ferme a 1 orient par la pont sous \ 
lequel nous avions passe : deux collines le bor- j 
naient au septentrion et au midi : il ne s ouvrait 
qu a 1 occident ou s elevait un grand bois des i 
sapins. Les troncs de ces arbres, rouges, mar- ; 
bres de vert, montant sans branche jusqu a leur ; 
cime, ressemblaient a de hautes colonnes, et for- j 
maient le peristile de ce temple de la Mort. | 
Dans ce bois regnoit un bruit religieux semblable ! 
au sourd mugissement d une eglise Chretienne : ! 
mais lorsqu on penetrait au fond du sanctuaire 
on n entendait plus que les hymnes des oiseaux, 
qui celebraient SL la memoire des morts une fete 
eternelle." 

The remarkable expression of the forests 
rolling their " verdant gulfs," we have hi 
another passage : 

" J entrainai la fille de Simagham aux pieds 
des c&lt;5teaux, que formaient des golfes de verdure, 
en avan&lt;jant leur promontoires dans la savane." 

In Campbell s description of Pennsylva- 
nian scenery minute inaccuracies have been 
shewn, but in the descriptions of a terres 
trial paradise this is a permitted license, 
and the general effect is true. An Ameri 
can who met him at Dr. Beattie s in 1840, 
told him it was as true to nature as if writ 
ten on the spot. " I read," said Campbell, 
" every description I could find of this valley 
and could lay hands on, and saw several 
travellers who had been there. I should 
wish to see it, but am too old to undertake 
the voyage, and yet I don t like the idea 



that I am too old to do anything I wish. My 
heart is as young as ever." His American 
friend told him of a pilgrimage that he and 
others were led to make to the spot, from 
their admiration of Campbell s genius. "It 
was autumn, and the quiet shores of the lake 
were bathed in the yellow light of Indian 
summer. Every day we wandered through 
the primeval forests, and, when tired, we 
used to sit down under their solemn shade, 
among the falling leaves, and read Gertrude 
of Wyoming. It was in these thick woods, 
where we could hear no sound but the song 
of the wild birds, or the squirrel cracking 
his nuts, away from the busy world, that I 
felt the power of Campbell s genius." 
Campbell took his hand, pressed it, and said 
" God bless you, sir, you make me happy, 
although you make me weep. This is more 
than I can bear. It is dearer to me than all 
the praise I have had before to think that 
in that wild American scenery I have had 
such readers. I will go to America yet." 
When they parted, Campbell gave him a 
copy of the illustrated edition of his poems. 
" Take it with you," were his words, " and 
if, with your Gertrude, you ever go again 
to the valley of Wyoming, it may be a plea 
sure to her to hear you say, Campbell 
gave me this. " 

Some fourteen or fifteen years after the 
publication of Gertrude, Campbell found 
himself engaged in a correspondence with 
the son of Brandt, the Indian chief, who was 
represented by the poet as the leader of a 
savage party, whose ferocity gave to war 
more than its own horrors. Campbell had 
abused him, almost in the language of an 
American newspaper. 

"The mammoth comes the foe the monster 

Brandt 
With all his howling desolating band." 

It was rather a serious moment when a 
gentleman, with an English name, called on 
Campbell, demanding, on the part of the 
son of Brandt, some explanation of this lan 
guage, as applied to his father. A long 
letter from Campbell is printed in Stone s 
" Life of Brandt," addressed to the Mohawk 
chief, Ahyonwalghs, commonly called John 
Brandt, Esq., of the Grand River, Upper 
Canada, in which he states the various au 
thorities which had misled him into the be 
lief of the truth of the incidents on which 
his notion of Brandt s character was founded, 
and which it seems misrepresented it alto 
gether. It was no doubt a strange scene, 
and the poet could with truth say, and with 
some pride, too, that when he wrote his 
poem, it was unlikely that he should ever 
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have contemplated the case of the son or 
daughter of an Indian chief being affected 
by its contents. He promises in future edi 
tions to correct the involuntary error; and 
he does so, by saying in a note, that the 
" Brandt" of the poem is a pure and de 
clared character of fiction. This does not 
satisfy Mr. Stone s sense of justice, who 
would have the tomahawk applied to the 
offending rhyme, and who thinks anything 
less than this is a repetition of the offence. 
Beattie ought to have published the corres 
pondence. 

The next poem of Campbell s was O Con 
nor s child. " The theme," says Dr. 
Beattie, " was suggested by seeing a flower 
in his own garden, called Love lies bleed 
ing. " Beattie in communicating this in 
formation, uses inverted commas, but does 
not say whether he gives us the poet s 
words or not, and we should wish to know 
the fact, as it would in some degree affect 
our estimate of the poem. Nothing can be 
more perfect than this poem is throughout. 
In one or two passages of " The Pleasures of 
Hope," and in a few wild words at the close 
of the " Battle of the Baltic," the students 
of Campbell s poetry might be prepared for 
lines expressive of what Schiller, or one 
of his translators calls, " the fancifulness of 
despair."* 

" Let us think of them that sleep, 
Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore. 

" Soft sigh the winds of heaven o er their grave ! 
While the billow mournful rolls, 
And the mermaid s song condoles, 
Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave!" 

The wildness of the fancies through the 
whole poem the leading thought of her 
lover s death everywhere re-appearing, and 
linked with the flower that first grew upon 
his grave, is, we think, almost more beauti 
fully conceived, and more beautifully ex 
pressed, than anything we know in English 
poetry. The old fancies of the hyacinth and 
Shakespeare s little western flower before 
milk-white, now purple with love s wound" 
fade into nothingness before it.f Camp- 



* See a translation of the " Kindesmb rderinn " in 
Jferivale s Schiller. 

t A fancy of the same kind now and then appears 
in the old ballads or poems published as such. In a 
Jacobite song of 1745, printed in Cromek s Remains, 
we have the lines : 

" My father s blood s in that flower tap, 

My brother s in that harebell s blossom ; 
This white rose was steeped in my luve s blood, 
And I ll aye wear it in my boom." 



bell himself has been known to say that he 
preferred " O Connor s Child" to any other 
of his poems. It was, he said, rapidly writ 
ten the work of a fortnight. In the illus 
trated edition of the poems, there are two 
misprints, which, as they alter the meaning, 
we had better point out. One is 

And I behold, Oh God ! Oh God ! 
His life-blood oozing from the sod." 

The other is 

" Dragg d to that hated mansion back, 

How long in thraldom s grasp I lay 
I knew not, for my soul was black, 
And knew no change of night or day." 

In the first, the word printed " behold" 
should be beheld, in the other, the word 
" knew" should be know. In both, a mean 
ing inconsistent with the general feeling of 
the passage is unfortunately suggested. 

We cannot follow Dr. Beattie in narrating 
how the means of life were made out by 
Campbell. He lectured he published spe 
cimens of the poets, accompanied with criti 
cism, always sensible, often acute ; but his 
prose has no abiding life. It did its day s 
work. Letters from Paris, which he visited 
in 1814, are printed. They contain little 
more than his impressions about works of 
art, with the principles of which he was not 
sufficiently acquainted to justify us in tran 
scribing what he says and his opinion of 
Mrs. Siddons, which he afterwards worked 
into a sort of trade life of her. In 1821, he 
undertook the editorship of the New Monthly 
Magazine, which he continued for nine or ten 
years. At the end of this time, he found 
himself in the publisher s debt, and felt 
obliged to look round him for employment of 
the same kind. He became editor of the 
" Metropolitan Magazine," and soon after, 
Rogers lent him five hundred pounds to pur 
chase a share in the Metropolitan. The 
money had a narrow escape, as the bank 
ruptcy of some copartner occurred at the 
time. Rogers had refused taking any se 
curity, but Campbell insured his life, and had 
some deed executed that gave Rogers rights 
against whatever property he had. Camp- 



For Shakespeare s " little western flower," the reader 
who has the opportunity of referring to Halpin s " Es 
say on the Vision of Oberon," published by the Shake 
speare Society, or Craik s " Romance of the Peerage," 
will probably receive great pleasure and instruction 
from their examination of the allegory. We do not 
say that we quite agree with them, or either of them. 
Craik s " Romance of the Peerage " is a most impor 
tant and valuable addition to our historical literature. 
Much of it is drawn from sources hitherto neglected, 
or very imperfectly explored. 
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bell, though always a struggling man, seems 
to have been anxious that his improvidence 
should not injure his friends. To his own 
family his mother and sisters, his gene 
rosity was very great. 

The book contains some very painful 
scenes,on which. we do not think it desirable to 
enter. Of two children of his marriage, one 
died in infancy ; the other was, during his 
father s life, in such doubtful health as to 
render it necessary that he should live at a 
distance from home under medical care. 
Campbell felt it necessary to live in London, 
and he felt it necessary to allow himself to 
be made chairman of Polish Clubs, and to 
preside at patriotic dinners. This brought 
him acquainted with strange companions, 
whom it was not at all times possible to get 
rid of. Dr. Beattie tells us of some affecting 
scenes, when the broken-hearted man was 
thoughtlessly reproached at his own table by 
a guest who thought the host had taken too 
much wine, and who ought himself either 
not to have taken any, or not stopped at 
what is not inappropriately called the cross 
drop. 

In the cause of education Campbell was at 
all times an enthusiast. To him, above all 
others, is to be ascribed the origination and 
success of the London University. His 
election to the Rectorship of Glasgow Uni 
versity was the most gratifying incident of 
his life, and it resulted in permanent advan 
tages to that institution. 

Campbell resided for a while at St. Leo 
nard s, and afterwards settled in London. 
These were moments of great pecuniary 
difficulty and embarrassment ; but towards 
the close of life, and at the moment when 
such relief was most seasonable, additions 
came to his income by some two or three 
legacies. In one instance, the sum that 
seemed providentially sent came in vain, for 
without waiting to consult any one, he laid 
it out in an annuity for his own life, which 
lasted for little more than a year after this 
transaction. 

His wife had been some years dead. 
There is some obscure intimation of his 
making some overtures towards a second 
marriage, which failed. He was fond, pas 
sionately fond of children, and it occurred to 
him that one of his nieces a girl of some 
thirteen or fourteen years of age might 
come from Scotland to be his housekeeper. 
He was to teach her French. His only son 
was sufficiently provided for ; and the poet 
promised her parents to leave her whatever 
little property he might have at his death. 

In one respect alone are we dissatisfied 
with Dr. Beattie s book. In every line of it 
there breathes the strongest affection towards 



the poet, and yet how, where, or when their 
intimacy commenced, the book gives us no 
information whatever. For many of the 
latter years of Campbell s life, Dr. Beattie 
was his most anxious friend, and we believe 
it is in the strictest sense of the word true, 
that but for him that life must have closed 
long before it did. Campbell removed to 
Boulogne in September 1843. Every object 
of his removal was disappointed. He found 
the place scarcely cheaper than that which 
he left ; he found the climate worse ; he 
had all the trouble and expense of a removal. 
He fixed plans of study, and tried to execute 
them. The custom-house regulations inter 
fered with his receiving English books. He 
would, when weary of reading, diversify the 
day by conversation ; but where were his 
old friends ? " Home-sickness," says his 
kind physician, "was on him." 

He sought to write to his friends, but his 
letters became few and short ; still they were 
cheerful. At last, a letter from his niece 
brought over Dr. Beattie. When he ar 
rived, he found a Sister of Charity assisting 
her in attending on the dying poet. When 
Beattie was introduced into his chamber, he 
complained of chilliness morbid chilliness. 
He held out his hand, and thanked Beattie, 
and the other friends who had come to assist 
him. 

This was June the 4th. On the 6th he 
was able to converse more freely ; but his 
strength had become more reduced, and on 
being assisted to change his posture, he fell 
back in the bed insensible. Conversation 
was carried on in the room in whispers ; 
and Campbell uttered a few sentences so 
unconnected, that his friends were doubtful 
whether he was conscious or not of what 
was going on in his presence, and had re 
course to on artifice to learn. One of them 
spoke of the poem of Hohenlinden, and pre 
tending to forget the author s name, said he 
had heard it was by a Mr. Robinson. 
Campbell saw the trick, was amused, and 
said playfully, but in a calm and distinct 
tone, " No ; it was one Tom Campbell." 
The poet had as far as a poet can be 
come for years indifferent to posthumous 
fame. In 1838, five years before this time, 
he had been speaking to some friends in 
Edinburgh on the subject. " When I think 
of the existence which shall commence when 
the stone is laid above my head, how can 
literary fame appear to me to any orje 
but as nothing. I believe, when I am 
gone, justice will be done to me in this way 
that I was a pure writer. It is an inex 
pressible comfort, at my time of life, to be 
able to look back and feel that I have not 
written one line against religion or virtno." 
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The next day swelling of the feet appeared. 
In answer to an inquiry, he replied, with a 
remarkable expression of energy, " Yes, I 
have entire control over my mind. I am 
quite" Beattie lost the last word, but thinks 
it was " resigned." " Then, with shut eyes 
and a placid expression of countenance, he 
remained silent but thoughtful. When I 
took leave at night, his eyes followed me 
anxiously to the door, as if to say, Shall 
we meet to-morrow ? " Dr. Beattie s 
journal records a few days passed like the 
last. Religious feeling was, as the closing 
scene approached, more distinctly expressed. 
Beattie was thinking of the lines in THE 
LAST MAN, when he heard with delight 
the dying man express his belief "in life 
and immortality brought to light by the 
Saviour." 

This spirit shall return to Him 

Who gave the heavenly spark ; 
Yet think not, sun, it shall be dim 

When thou thyself art dark ! 
No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 

By Him recall d to breath 
Who captive led captivity 
Who robb d the grave of victory, 

And took the sting from death. 

" To his niece he said, Come, let us 
sing praises to Christ ; then, pointing to the 
bedside, he added, Sit here. Shall I 
pray for you? she said. Oh yes, he 
replied : let us pray for each other. " 

The liturgy of the Church of England 
was read ; he expressed himself" soothed 
comforled." " The next day, at a moment 
when he appeared to be sleeping heavily, 
his lips suddenly moved, and he said, We 
shall see * * to-morrow, - naming a long 
departed friend." On the next day he de 
parted without a struggle. 

This was the fifteenth of June ; on Thurs 
day, the 27th, he was interred in West 
minster Abbey, in a new grave, in the 
centre of Poets corner. Among the 
mourners in the funeral procession were the 
Duke of Argyle, and other representatives 
of the house of Campbell ; Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Strangford. Lord Brougham was 
there, and Lockhart and Macaulay. A 
monument is projected to his memory, and 
on the committee are Lord John Russell 
and Sir Robert Peel. 

Among Dr. Beattie s recollections of the 
poet s conversations a year or two before, 
he tells of the emphasis with which he re 
peated Tickell s lines on the burial of 
Addison. " Lest I should forget them," 
Dr. Beattie adds, " he sent me a copy of 
them next day in his own handwriting." 



With these lines from one of the most affect 
ing poems in the language, we close our 
notice of a book in many respects honourable 
to its author ; in none more than in his 
anxious wish to conceal the faults and to 
vindicate the memory of his distinguished 
friend. 

Can I forget the dismal night that gave 
My soul s best part for ever to the grave ? 
How silent did his old companions tread, 
By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead ! 
Through breathing Statues, then unheeded 

things ; 
Through rows of warriors, and through walks 

of kings ! 

What awe did the slow, solemn knell inspire 
The pealing organ, and the pausing choir ! 
The duties by the lawn-robed prelate paid, 
And the last words that " dust to dust" con- 

vey d. 
While speechless o er thy closing grave we 

bend, 

Accept those tears, thou dear departed friend. 
Oh, gone for ever! take this last adieu, 
And sleep in peace. 



ART. VIII. Report from the Select Commit 
tee on Public Business, together with the 
Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix. Or 
dered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 14th August, 1848. 

THE ensuing Session of Parliament can 
scarcely pass over in the same manner as 
the last. The upheaving of the Continent, 
with the overthrow of its Governments, on 
the one hand, and the outbreak in Ireland, 
on the other, combined with the disorganized 
state of our political parties to enable minis- 
ters, last year, to tide through an unusually 
prolonged Session without any effective op 
position, notwithstanding the signal and dis 
graceful failure of their budget, the aban 
donment of almost all their promised mea 
sures of improvement, and the derelinquish- 
ment, in a great measure, so far as legisla 
tion was concerned, of the functions of a 
Government. They cannot expect a like 
forbearance during the Session that is about 
to commence. The country will not again 
submit, to the mockery of Parliament sitting 
for nine months, and leaving no results be 
yond three, or at most four, Acts which 
will be of any permanent benefit to the 
country, and these not of great value in 
themselves, except the Health of Towns 
Bill, and far within in respect to the ad 
vantages conferred by them what they 
ought to have been. Even if the state ot 
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the Continent and of Ireland should continue 
as unsettled and disturbed as during the 
eventful year which has lately closed, men 
would not acquiesce in that policy of sta 
tionary inaction which during its currency 
our Legislature pursued. The first effect, 
indeed, of such convulsions, as we have wit 
nessed among the nations abroad, is to pro 
duce a pause, to create a cautious dread 
of making any movement, lest the mere mo 
tion should precipitate an unlocked for and 
disastrous crisis. Now, however, that our 
stability for the time has been ascertained, 
and our position thoroughly reconnoitred and 
understood, reflection and experience draw 
from such convulsions, as the true lesson 



of former political opponents, in order to 
repel it. 

Arrangements have already been made 
for such an assault, in the more complete or 
ganization, as a separate political party, of 
those liberal members of the House of Com 
mons who recognise Mr. Hume and Mr. 
Cobden as their leaders, and whose strength 
and influence will mainly depend on the 
zeal with which they are supported, be 
yond the walls of Parliament, in regard 
to the special question which they have 
selected for their first battle-field, that of 
Financial Reform. The position about to 
be taken up by these members will render 
necessary some re-formation and new com- 



which they teach, this conclusion, that not | binations among the other parties in the 
another moment should be lost in remedying House. The Ministry, bereft of the support 



existing abuses, relieving the people from 
unjust burdens, convincing them that the 
Constitution under which they live is truly 



of so large a portion of their followers, now 
to be arrayed resolutely against them, must, 
of necessity, rely on the aid of former oppo- 



fitted beneficently to improve their condition j nents of the Conservative party, unless they 
and to fulfil the objects of social government, j are prepared to go much further than any 
and enlisting in its support, by a participa- one at present expects; and, so far as re- 
tion in its franchises, those classes who may gards the high Tory portion of that party, 
be relied on as intelligent friends of order, ! we believe they may rely with confidence 
instead of leaving them to swell the ranks ! on such aid being given them not only on 
of its enemies, driven there by a sense of the I the question of Financial Reform, but also 
injustice done them in their exclusion. We generally, to maintain them in the adminis- 
can scarcely believe that there exists a sin- j tration of the affairs of the country. For a 
gle anti-reformer or protectionist, who, look- j short time after the death of Lord George 
ing back to last February, would calmly j Bentinck, it was supposed that that event 
and deliberately desire that ;he Reform Bill i might open up a way for a re-union of the 
and the repeal of the Corn Laws had been two divisions of the Conservative body, so as 
then still to be agitated for, and who does not to hold out the prospect of the restoration of 
now feel in his heart that the safety of this | an united Conservative Government with 
country, amid the crash of continental king- j Peel at its head ; without which re-union, a 
doms, was owing, under God, to these two j Conservative ministry could not be consti- 
measures having been previously accom- ; tuted with any hope of permanency. Sub- 
plished. All thinking men must be more | sequent declarations, however, of continued 
thoroughly confirmed, by the events of last personal hostility to Sir Robert, on the part 
year, in their conviction of the fearful dan- of the protectionists, seem to preclude all 
ger of resisting reforms rendered necessary likelihood of their again taking him for their 



by the advance of society, till the pressure 
becomes so great as to burst through every 
barrier, and, consequently, in all likelihood, 



leader ; and, indeed, the circumstances at 
tending their previous connexion and sepa 
ration present, we should think, an insur- 



to sweep away in an overwhelming flood, mountable barrier to their acting together, 
not merely the obstacles to improvement, So far back as May 1844, when Sir Robert 
but the whole existing political institutions j was still upholding the Corn Laws, we ven- 
of the country, leaving it open to the disor- j tured to record our opinion, that even then, 
ders and desolations of anarchy, or, to what is the aristocracy whom he served looked on 



scarcely less to be deplored, the iron domina 
tion of military despotism. A loud call will 
therefore be made on the Government for 
action for an advance onward ; and if they 
do not respond to it in a way fitted to meet, 
to a considerable extent, the desires of the 
country, they must be prepared to abide an 
assault which, though it may not peril their 
existence as a Ministry, will at least require 
all their own energies, and the strenuous aid 
VOL. x. 18 



him with lively suspicion. " On the other 
hand," we observed, " they, mortified to find 
themselves, with all their power and influ 
ence, so dependent on his talents and ma 
nagement, jealous of his profession of liberal 
views which they can scarcely reconcile 
with devotion to their service, cannot but 
harbour the strongest suspicion, that if he 
could base his own power on another equally 
sure foundation, he would betray their 
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cause." They now believe that he did be 
tray their cause ; and though this might be 
forgiven in consideration of the effect of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, in the protection 
which that measure must now be acknow 
ledged to have provided against revolution 
and anarchy, they are doubtless convinced 
that his change of conduct as to that matter 
did not result from a change of opinion, but 
was the mere carrying out of long held, but 
long concealed, views which would lead him 
again, if he had the power, to the adoption, 
when fitting opportunities occurred, of other 
measures, equally obnoxious to them, and 
equally injurious, as they fancy, to their in 
terests as a class. Even, therefore, in their 
present hopeless destitution of leaders of 
their own body, they will not in all like 
lihood turn again to Sir Robert Peel. If 
so, however, they can scarcely venture to as 
sume power themselves, and consequently, 
they will not seek to turn out the Whigs, 
and so place the reins of government in 
hands in which they would be far more un 
willing to see them. To them, therefore, 
Lord John Russell may confidently look for 
support against the attacks of the more ad 
vanced section of the Liberal party, not only 
in resisting their demands for retrenchment 
and further reform, but generally, we should 
anticipate, in maintaining him in power, in 
asmuch as they may justly consider the inte 
rests which they chiefly regard, safer under 
his government than under one in which the 
influence of Sir Robert Peel would be pre 
dominant. 

The old division, into Whig and Tory, is 
fast breaking down, and a new fusion and 
casting of parties is in rapid progress. Of 
this the recent contest in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire presented at once a proof and a 
specimen. The immense constituency of 
that important district may be taken as affor 
ding a fair representation of the general 
constituency of the empire, including, as it 
does, within it all classes and all interests, 
in a proportion not differing greatly from 
that in which they exist in the nation at 
large. At the late election this constituency 
was nearly equally divided ; but the two 
divisions were totally distinct from those 
which, from time immemorial, had prevailed 
in Yorkshire. The Fitzwilliams and the 
Lascelleses no longer headed the opposing 
hosts of Whigs and Tories, each phalanx 
combining a due mixture of the aristocracy, 
the farmers, and the traders of the county. 
They now fought in the same ranks. The 
Tory and the Whig aristocracy, with their 
respective dependents and adherents, were 
arrayed, as one united body, in opposition 



to that of the great mass of the free-trading 
reformers who, with the force derived from 
the enthusiasm consequent on the victory 
of the Corn-Law League, so triumphantly 
seated Mr. Cobden, at the last general elec 
tion, without a contest. The division ex 
hibited on this occasion will, we doubt not, 
ere long, be that which will separate the 
whole constituencies of the kingdom into 
two opposing parties. The members of the 
present House of Commons who hold the 
views represented by the defeated candidate 
in the Yorkshire election are, as yet, it is 
true, a comparatively small portion of its 
total number; but they constitute a nucleus 
round which will be formed a most powerful 
and influential body, constituting one of the 
two divisions between which the contest for 
power, and for the administration of the affairs 
of the empire, will thenceforward be waged. 
Preparatory to this contest, the old Whig 
party will disappear. As Mr. Fitzwilliam had 
to retreat from the arena in Yorkshire, so the 
party of which he was a representative will 
have to withdraw from the national arena 
whereon it has so long performed such a 
conspicuous part, and it will be chiefly merg 
ed in the general aristocratic body, formed 
by such a union throughout the nation as 
was effected for the time between the Whig 
and Tory aristocracy of Yorkshire at the 
recent election. 

Meanwhile, and until the new parties in 
the progress of arrangement shall be more 
fully developed, and more distinctly formed, 
the Protectionists, who must now be hopeless 
of resisting the further progress of free-trade 
principles, but who, in regard to many sub 
jects of the deepest concern to the aristo 
cracy, as a body, have ground to rely far 
more certainly on Lord John Russell than on 
Sir Robert Peel, will incline to support the 
former. His natural sympathies, like his 
connexions, are all towards the aristocracy ; 
and the old Whig party, whose sentiments 
he very truly reflects, was eminently aristo 
cratic. In particular, his support of the 
Established Church, being founded on real 
attachment and decided principle, will be 
persevering and resolute; and the mainte 
nance of the Establishment will ultimately 
form one of the grand questions on which 
the two future political parties of the country 
will be mainly opposed. The great strength 
of the Church of England, founded not 
merely on its intimate connexion with the 
aristocracy, and the existence of such a 
powerful interest on their part to maintain 
it, but on the opinion and reverence of a 
large proportion of the population of all 
classes, will prevent any question as to its 
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overthrow being directly raised for years to 
come. But come that question will ; and, 
considering the railway-speed at which 
events advance novv-a-days, it may come 
sooner than is anticipated. The prospect of 
its advent, however, must even now affect 
the composition of the political parties under 
going the process of re-casting. Accor 
dingly, in the West Riding election the sup 
porters of the Establishment were found 
generally ranged on the side of the aristo 
cracy, while the great body of the Dissen 
ters took their place in the opposing ranks. 
Now, on this great question, while the aris 
tocracy may fully rely, as we have said, on 
the hearty and continued support of Lord 
John Russell, they can scarcely look for that 
of Sir Robert Peel beyond the period during 
which he may need the support of the Church 
more than it needs his. They will not 
probably forget that he was the champion of 
the cause of Roman Catholic exclusion till 
the moment when his defection secured the 
triumph of that of Emancipation ; and that 
he upheld the Corn Laws till the crisis when 
a blow from his hand could deal destruction 
to them ;* and they will consequently anti 
cipate that, if the period should arrive when 
the Church has to engage in a life-and-death 
struggle for existence, though he may have 
stood by it steadily up to that instant, he 
might then turn round, and lead its assailants 
to a certain victory. We incline, therefore, 
to look for such a co-operation between the 
Tory party and Lord John Russell as will, 
for the present, maintain him in power, and 
may ultimately lead to a permanent con 
nexion between him and them. As for Sir 
Robert Peel, he will scarcely commit him 
self to the movement now commenced, till it 
has made farther progress, and attained a 
surer prospect of final success. Meanwhile, 
he will give a general countenance to the 
principle of effecting every practical reform 
in the financial and other branches of admi 
nistration ; and, standing aloof from any 
specific proposition as to extent or details, he 
will exhibit his own unquestionably superior 
qualifications for dealing with such reforms 
pointing out the practical errors of the 
authors of the various "amateur budgets" 
that have been or may be brought forward, 
and leading the country as much as possible 
to the inference that no one is better fitted 
than himself to effect a great and substantial 
relief in the burdens of the country, without 
any sacrifice of its security or influence. 
And truly the country is well prepared to 
believe this of him. With a nearly unboun 
ded confidence in his sagacity, and in his 
tact in seizing the critical moment for ac 
complishing his objects, they believe that he 



is, at heart, in favour of the movement, while 
his very caution and system of concealment 
impress them with a mysterious conviction of 
his skill and power in commanding success. 
If he saw his way clear to assume the lead 
ership of the movement party, and to take 
office with their support, he would probably 
enlist under him many of the adherents of 
the present Ministry, who would not wil 
lingly make the stand to which their leader 
inclines ; and we believe that the great mass 
of the non-partisan portion of the people, and 
almost the whole of the trading and commer 
cial community, would rally round him, 
raising him to power, and maintaining him 
there, in despite of all the aristocratical or 
party interest that could be exerted against 
him. He is too cautious, however, to take 
such a step suddenly, and before he himself 
sees clearly that such anticipations as these 
would certainly be realized. During this 
session, therefore, in all probability, while 
we shall witness a more thoroughly orga 
nized opposition to the Ministry, and more 
numerous as well as more vigorous assaults 
on their administration, we shall also, in all 
likelihood, unless the feeling out of doors be 
so strongly expressed as to encourage a deci 
ded movement on the part of Sir Robert Peel, 
see them still in office at the end of it ; more 
from the non-existence, as yet, of any party 
able to take their place, than from confidence 
in them on the part either of the constituency 
or of their representatives. Still they will 
have an arduous session to work through, 
and several most important and urgent ques 
tions to dispose of. To one or two of these 
we propose shortly directing the attention of 
our readers, but we must first advert to a 
preliminary subject of no inconsiderable im 
portance, which will probably engage the 
attention of Parliament, viz., the improve 
ment of the mode of conducting its business, 
so as, in some measure, to check the inter 
minable delays which interrupt, to such an 
extent, the progress of legislation, and to 
admit of a greater approximation being made 
towards the business of the country being 
really done. 

Not long before last session closed, this 
subject was referred to a select Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed " to 
consider the best means of promoting the 
despatch of public business in this House." 
The Committee included the leading men on 
all sides of the House ; and it had the pecu 
liar advantage of receiving evidence not 
only from the Speaker, as to the improve 
ments which his experience suggested, but 
also from M. Guizot, as to the conduct of 
business in the French Chambers, and from 
Mr. Curtis, an American citizen, as to that 
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of the United States Congress. The re 
commendations of the Speaker had mainly 
in view the checking of the interruptions to 
debates, by motions for adjourning the House, 
or for adjourning the debate, affording a 
means of bringing to a close a debate al 
ready adjourned, and saving some out of the 
"eighteen" questions which, in addition to 
those in Committee, must of necessity be put 
in order to carry any one bill through the 
House, and on each of which questions, and 
every amendment upon them, a separate 
debate and division may now take place. 
The evidence of M. Guizot and Mr. Curtis 
chiefly related to the methods in use, in the 
French Chambers and in Congress, for clos 
ing debates, and as to the rule, in the latter 
Assembly, for restricting the length of the 
speeches of individual members, called the 
"one hour rule." from the period to which 
each member is limited. 

The privilege possessed in our House of 
Commons of over and over again, in the 
course of the same discussion, moving an 
adjournment of the House, or of the debate, 
affords a means of most unduly and unfairly 
obstructing the business, and of evading the 
rule which prevents any member from 
speaking twice on the same question ; while 
the practice of adjourning debates from 
night to night, extending them sometimes 
over several weeks, has become an in 
tolerable nuisance, grievously wasting the 
time of Parliament, and seriously injuring 
the effectiveness of the discussions. During 
last session, this grievance reached an un 
precedented height. Several adjourned 
debates were more than once depending at 
the same time; and the whole public busi 
ness was disarranged, and postponed, in a 
manner destructive to the service of the 
country, and most pernicious from the dis 
gust and contempt towards the proceedings 
of the House of Commons which were 
thereby generated in the minds of the com 
munity. For checking these great and 
yearly augmenting evils, the Speaker sug 
gested, that all questions for adjournment 
made in the course of a debate "whether for 
the adjournment of the House or of the de 
bate should be decided without discussion ; 
that a division on it which occupies a con 
siderable portion of time should not be 
allowed, unless at least twenty-one members 
should stand up in their places and say 
"aye" to the motion ; and that such motion, 
if negatived, should not again be repeated 
till after the lapse of one hour ; while, for 
bringing adjourned debates finally to a close, 
he proposed, that a modified scheme, like 
the methods resorted to in the French Cham 
bers and the United States Congress, should 



be adopted. In the former, any member, or 
members, wishing the debate closed, call 
"la cloture ;" one member only of those 
objecting to this can be heard to speak 
against it. and none can speak in its fa 
vour ; but the question is put without further 
discussion, " must the debate be closed ?" 
and if that question be decided in the 
affirmative, the debate ceases, and the main 
question is put to the vote. In Congress, 
again, the same object is effected by means 
of what is termed the " previous question." 
This is very different from that which goes 
by the same name with us, and is simply 
this, "shall the main question be now put?" 
When this question is demanded, the Speaker 
inquires if it be " seconded," or supported, 
and all who concur in the demand rising, 
they are counted by the Speaker, who, if 
there be a majority in its favour, then puts 
this previous question, and if that pass in the 
j affirmative, all debate ceases, and the ques- 
I tions on the amendments made, and on the 
bill before the House, are put without fur 
ther debate. These methods are said to 
have worked well, and never to have been 
abused by the majority ; but, unless some 
what modified, they could scarcely be adopted 
in our House of Commons without risk of 
surprises ; the quorum of the House being 
only forty, and the residences of members 
so scattered and distant as to preclude 
their being speedily brought up on an unex 
pected motion to close the debate. The 
modification suggested by the Speaker was, 
that the motion for this purpose should only 
be competent at one specific period, 
namely, before the order of the day for re 
suming an adjourned debate is read ; and 
that it should not be actually carried into 
effect by a compulsory closing of the dis 
cussion, till two o clock in the morning of 
the sitting at which the resolution to close 
may have been carried. His proposition 
was, that if the House should so agree to a 
resolution that the debate be not further ad 
journed, no member should be allowed to 
rise after two o clock in the morning of that 
same sitting ; at which hour, if not pre 
viously decided, the Speaker should put the 
question. If notice that such a motion was 
to be made on resuming an adjourned debate 
were required, nothing, we think, could be 
more reasonable and judicious than such a 
method of bringing a debate to a close ; and 
we cannot doubt that it would greatly im 
prove the character and spirit of the dis 
cussion, in addition to the immense saving 
in the time of the House, by compelling 
members to condense their speeches. The 
Speaker remarks, " I have frequently ob 
served, that debates on Wednesdays," (on 
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which day the House always rises at a 
fixed hour,) " when there happens to be an 
important question under discussion, (for 
instance, the debates of last session on Lord 
Ashley s Bill,) are remarkably good. Some 
of the best debates I have ever heard in the 
House have taken place on Wednesday s 
sitting, when every member was obliged to 
speak very shortly to enable the House 
to come to a decision upon the question." 

Neither of the Speaker s suggestions, 
however, whether as to adjournments, or the 
closing of debates, has been adopted by the 
Committee, who content themselves with 
recommending some useful enough, but 
comparatively immaterial changes, and also 
the waiver of the Commons privileges, as 
to money clauses, in bills brought down 
from the Lords, so far as relates to certain 
pecuniary penalties or fees ; and who chiefly 
rely " for the prompt and efficient despatch 
of business of the House," upon " increased ; 
consideration on the part of members in the 
exercise of their individual privileges," and, 
above all, " upon Her Majesty s Government, 
holding, as they do, the chief control over 
its management." 

We greatly fear that any reliance on the 
" increased consideration on the part of j 
members" will prove altogether fallacious, 
unless matters be brought into such a state 
that their conduct will bring upon them a 
degree of odium, in reference to the opinion 
and feelings of the public as well as of the 
House, which could only be borne by men 
such as Mr. Chisholm Anstey. One of the I 
drawbacks to the advantages derived from a 
more popular constituency is the greatly I 
augmented desire, on the part of members, I 
to exhibit themselves to their constituents as | 
taking part in the discussions of the House ; j 
and, when circumstances favour, instead of j 
repressing, the gratification of this very | 
natural desire, it is not to be wondered at | 
that the utmost possible advantage should be \ 
taken of these. Now, in the first place, the j 
enormous extent of Committee business, j 
which occupies so many members during 
the whole of the forenoon, produces this, 
among other injurious results, that the 
House is always very thin for the first four 
or five hours after it meets. Till ten o clock, 
the attendance is so limited, that the leaders 
and chief speakers seldom address the 
House ; and the consequence is, that many 
members who would not venture to compete 
for the eye of the Speaker with men of 
qualifications and authority universally ac 
knowledged, seize with eagerness the oppor 
tunity, so constantly in this way offered 
them, of showing off in the eyes of their con 
stituents, by speeches which, though spoken 



to empty benches, make as good an appear 
ance in the newspapers as if addressed to a 
crowded House ; and thereafter others of 
the same grade, in order not to appear be 
hind, feel themselves subjected to a necessity 
of forcing themselves on the House, so as 
inevitably to lead to repeatedly renewed ad 
journments of the debate, before those mem 
bers can be heard to whom the House and 
the country look for really discussing the 
question. To a certaint extent it is not un 
desirable that such opportunities should be 
given, but as matters go on at present, 
nearly half of the time during which the 
House sits for public business is lost, and 
there seems no prospect of a remedy, unless 
Parliament would consent to transfer to some 
other and more suitable tribunal a great deal 
of the business which calls for the morning 
labour of so many Committees. We are 
convinced that the rights of the lieges, so far 
as regards the subjects of railways, roads, 
the division of commons, and other matters 
of a like nature, could scarcely be in worse 
hands than those of a Committee of the 
House of Commons ; but we have no hope 
whatever that they will give up their hold 
of these branches of their legislative power 
by subjecting them to the control of a judi 
cial tribunal ; and so we must continue to 
submit to the evils which result from their 
engrossing more business than they can 
possibly perform with a due regard to the 
service of the public and the State. 

In the second place, however, the main 
encouragement to the practice of undue and 
unnecessary speechifying, on the part of in 
dividual members, arises from the circum 
stance that Government does not so conduct 
the public business of the country as to 
force them to feel, and enable the com 
munity clearly to see, that such parties are 
the real and true obstacles to the progress 
of measures which the well-being of the 
nation requires. If Government, at an early 
period of every session, were to introduce 
measures of national importance, fitted to 
excite the interest and cordial sympathy of 
the public,* taking due care to have them 
reduced into the form of Bills well con 
sidered and thoroughly prepared, giving the 
House also to understand that they were 
determined to press through all that they in 
troduced, and introducing only such as they 
were resolved to carry, unless rejected by 
the House, instead of, as at present, bring 
ing forward a number, of which it is well 
known that a half or a third will by and bye 
be abandoned, and then actually urging 
them on with the constancy, energy, and 
resolution of men really in earnest, the ob 
struction offered by inconsiderate and useless 
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speech-making, and factious motions of ad 
journment, would not be endured either by 
the country or the House. Members tempt 
ed to offer such obstruction would be borne 
down by an overwhelming force of public 
opinion, as well as by a consciousness of the 
mischief they were effecting, and the odium 
they would inevitably incur in the eyes 
even of their own constituents; and we 
should have no fear of Government being 
compelled, as at present, to drop measure 
after measure, to such an extent that the 
Legislature, at the end of the session, looks 
like a blighted tree with its fruit, in all 
stages of growth, strewing the ground be 
neath it, and only a few scattered here and 
there on the branches, which have been 
allowed to ripen. As it is, however, they 
allow the early part of the session to pass 
without any important business being intro 
duced ; then they come down with a multi 
tude of measures ill digested and ill pre 
pared ; these they are obliged to delay or 
postpone, in order to amend or reconstruct 
them ; they know they cannot carry them 
all, and they hesitate and vacillate as to 
which they will press, and which they will 
keep back ; they lose courage as to im 
portant measures which excite opposition, 
and shirk questions which they fancy may 
be hazardous to their tenure of office; the 
public business ceases to make progress, 
and the main cause of this lies so obviously 
with the Government itself, that no one feels 
any scruple, or has cause to feel scruple, at 
occupying unreasonably the time of the 
House, because it is impossible to allege that 
even though he did it, the business of the 
nation would have been at all more ad 
vanced. The protraction and delay may 
so clearly be traced to the way in which 
the Government conducts that business, that 
others are freed from responsibility, and are 
screened from an odium which they would 
not venture to encounter ; and we conceive 
that the Committee might have expressed 
themselves even in stronger terms than they 
do, in (he concluding paragraph of their 
Report, in which they say, " THey believe 
that bv the careful preparation of measures, 
their early introduction, the judicious distri 
bution of business between the two Houses, 
and the order and method with which 
measures are conducted, the Government 
can contribute in an essential degree to the 
easy and convenient conduct of business." 

One of the means enumerated in this 
extract for promoting the despatch of public 
business namely, its judicious distribution 
between the two Houses involves con 
siderations still more important than even 
that of effecting the object immediately in 



view. It is. in itself, a grievous evil, and 
attaches disgrace to the Governments 
through whose fault the spectacle is pre 
sented, that the House of Lords, a branch 
of our Legislature well fitted to render the 
most essential services to the country, 
should, session after session, be held up to 
the scorn of the public as utterly useless, 
and should be treated as if it were unworthy 
to be trusted with any real share in the 
work of legislation. For at least three- 
fourths of the session this House is com 
pelled to meet, day by day, with no business 
of the slightest moment to perform ; and 
after sitting a few moments, and listening, it 
may be, to an extravaganza of Lord 
Brougham, to adjourn till the morrow ; 
while during the latter portion of it they are 
inundated with bills brought up from the 
Commons, which it is utterly impossible 
they can properly consider, or render any 
effective aid in bringing to perfection ; so 
that they are reduced to the dilemma of 
either acting simply and merely as a regis 
tering chamber to record the bills of the 
Commons, or if they attempt to perform 
their functions as a branch of the Legisla 
ture of obstructing the public business, 
and of postponing to another session mea 
sures which the necessities of the country 
urgently required to be passed. The whole 
blame of this sad and shameful exhibition 
lies on the Government of the day. As the 
legislation of the country is now, of neces 
sity, carried on, almost all public measures 
must originate with the Government. Pri 
vate members of the Legislature cannot 
hope to carry such through. They cannot 
be expected to make the attempt, and would 
not succeed if they did. On the other hand, 
the assistance of the Lords is of the utmost 
value in perfecting the hastily considered 
bills which are often passed through the 
Commons in their original crude state ; and 
in certain branches of legislation as, for 
instance, that of legal reforms, which is as 
extensive as it is important the House of 
Lords is peculiarly fitted for taking the lead. 
That a great saving in the time of Parlia 
ment would be secured, and superior legis 
lation attained, would alone be a sufficient 
reason for introducing a due proportion of 
their measures in the House of Lords ; but 
they are under a still stronger obligation to 
do so in order to preserve to that House the 
respect of the nation, and its proper position 
as a co-equal branch of the Legislature. If 
a ministry hostile to the aristocracy, or 
opposed to the existence of a Second Cham 
ber, were to seek for the means by which 
they could bring the peerage into contempt 
with the country, and effect the ultimate 
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abolition of the House of Lords, they could 
not find a method of accomplishing their 



purpose 



more certain of success than the 



system which for some years has been pur 
sued towards that House ; and it is utterly 
inconceivable to us how men really and 
sincerely attached to that part of our Con 
stitution should allow any considerations to 
lead them to follow a course of conduct so 
injurious, or, indeed, so fatal to its continued 
usefulness and existence. We sincerely 
trust it will no longer be persevered in, and 
that, in the ensuing session, a change of 
practice will be introduced, essential alike 
to the proper disposal of the business of the 
country, and to the maintenance of our 
Constitution in all its integrity, which can 
only be effected by realizing the practical 
utility and value of every portion of it. 

Of the subjects to which the attention of 
Parliament will chiefly be directed during 
this session, that of Financial Reform will, 
in all likelihood, excite the greatest interest, 
as it will certainly occupy the longest time. 



of which the opponents of the Financial 
Reform movement found their resistance to 
any effective reduction in our existing naval 
and mililary establishments we must also 
anticipate the risk, at least, of a national 
bankruptcy, with all the fearful confusions, 
convulsions, and confiscation of property, 
which such an event would inevitably in 
volve. 

A great reduction in our expenditure is 
imperatively required. Sad experience, 
however, has taught, that neither the Go- 
vernment, of whatever party composed, nor 
the Legislature, will, of their own accord, 
effect the necessary retrenchment and 
economy unless compelled by the people. 
The people, therefore, must themselves take 
the matter in hand, and they are now pre 
paring to do so with a zeal, determination, 
and unanimity, which cannot fail to prove 
successful. Mr. Cobden, whose persever 
ing energies in forming and directing the 
Anti-Corn Law League, accomplished so 
great and wonderful a victory as that which 



It is not a subject which can be concentrated j crowned its efforts, has put himself at the 
into one discussion, and be disposed of by | head of a sinilar combination, of which the 
the vote on one question. Every committee i object is, "to reduce the public expenditure 
of supply, and each separate item of the ! to, at least, the standard of 1835, and to se- 
estimates, presents an opportunity for debat- i cure a more equitable and economical sys- 
ing its general principles, or applying them j tern of taxation." In his addresses, Mr. 
to particular branches of the expenditure ; ; Cobden refrains from entering into detail in 
and although the policy of the advocates of \ reference to the particular items on which 
this growing cause will lead them to avoid, a saving should be effected. This course 
as much as possible, the risk of its being is at all events judicious, with a view to the 
frittered down into fragments, and disposed success of his scheme of agitation. The 
of piecemeal, in questions of detail, the great body of the classes whose support he 
discussion must necessarily extend over a ; must gain in order to carry the object pro- 
much larger space than that on any single posed, would not listen with interest to 
definite measure, such as the abolition of the lengthened statements of minute details in 
Corn Laws. all the branches of the public service, nor 

This subject has been of late far too could they be expected to form any strong 
much overlooked, and it has never at any | or clear opinion as to each separate article, 
time been treated in Parliament in a broad, Neither is it necessary that they should, 
comprehensive, and general way. It seems i They can perfectly understand this : that 
now likely to be dealt with in such a way, i the country cannot afford to provide for the 
and with an earnestness corresponding to its [ present amount of expenditure, and that, in 
vast importance. The state of our finances j point of fact, the public service was carried 
is itself sufficiently serious, and when view- on, not many years since, for 10,000,000 
ed with reference to the fearful calamities i less than it costs now. It is the privilege of 



which embarrassed finances scarcely ever 
fail to bring upon a nation, it is truly ap 
palling. The existing evils of the restraints 
upon our trade the repression of our indus- 



the nation to determine how much they can 
and will spend, and they are perfectly com 
petent to decide this, leaving it to the Go 
vernment to prepare the scheme for applying 



trial energies, and the burden on our peo- , the amount most beneficially for the service 
pie, which result from the excessive taxa- 1 of the country. It would be idle folly in 
tion of this country, are sufficiently griev- the leaders of a great movement like this, 



ous ; while, if we anticipate any events 
which might permanently diminish our na 
tional income, or still farther increase our 
national expenditure, such as an inevitable 
war on the probability of the occurrence 



to fritter away their strength in separate 
attacks on a thousand separate items, instead 
of concentrating their whole strength for an 
assault on the grand extravagance of the 
country s expenditure namely, that branch 
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of it which includes four-fifths of the whole 
the military establishment, whether by 
land or sea. 

In meeting this assault in Parliament, all 
parties will, doubtless, in general terms, 
acknowledge the necessity of economy and 
retrenchment ; and the Government, we 
may be satisfied, will actually effect a num 
ber of praiseworthy reductions in matters 
of detail and of administration, which, 
though presenting a long list in enumeration, 
will exhibit a comparatively small sum 
total in the amount saved, certainly far 
within what the necessities of the country 
and the state of its finances require. But 
we have no hope that they will go further, 
or that they will make any approach to the 
standard of 1835, which has been suggested, 
and we doubt not will be generally adopt 
ed, as that for reducing our present ex 
penditure, to which the efforts of the peo 
ple should be directed. It is said, indeed, 
that this is altogether an arbitrary standard, 
and that the expenditure of 1792, or of 
any other year, might just as well be fix 
ed on. But it is impossible, in this way, 
to evade the force of the facts, that the 
service of the State was efficiently per 
formed at an expenditure by ten millions 
less than that of last year, so recently as 
1835, and that the country is now in nearly 
the same condition as then ; no event or 
change of circumstances having occurred 
which can, by possibility, warrant an in 
crease of expenditure so great as that from 
44,422,000 to 54,596^000. It may be 
that the economy of that period was not in 
all respects the most judicious with refer 
ence to particular branches, but making 
every allowance on this account, its expen 
diture must at least have very nearly ap 
proximated to the amount which was neces 
sary for the public service. The country 
has, it is true, since then increased in popu 
lation ; but this ought to involve merely an 
increase in the expenditure in its civil ser 
vice ; whereas the augmentation has been 
almost entirely on the branches of the mili 
tary service. It is, indeed, the expenditure 
on this service alone which presents room 
for a reduction of such probable amount as 
to excite any strong interest in the people 
at large, or to afford any sensible relief from 
their burdens. The whole civil service 
costs about six millions, while the expense 
of the military service (including in this the 
army, navy, and ordnance) is 18,502,000, 
a sum above the amount (18,024,000) 
which provided for every branch of the pub 
lic service, civil and military, in 1830, 
when the Duke of Wellington s Administra 
tion was turned out, by the party now in 



power, on a formal vote condemnatory of 
its extravagance. In 1835 the expense of 
the military service was 11,657,000, the 
increase since that date having been about 
seven millions. Now what has occasioned 
the necessity for such an increase, or im- 
I poses the necessity of continuing to main- 
I tain it? The standing justification of an 
I extensive navy, and a large army, is rested 
} on the risk of war, and the importance of 
preventing attacks on the part of other na 
tions, by showing how well prepared we are 
to repel them. Now, we admit the para 
mount importance of the defence of the 
country to every other consideration, but we 
deny that the risks of war have increased 
since 1835, or that it is the existence of large 
military establishments which \vill deter hos 
tile nations from provoking a quarrel with us. 
The probability of war, indeed, we rejoice 
to think, has greatly diminished since that 
period. Not only has the desire for peace 
between nation and nation gained strength, 
but occasions of war have been removed out 
of the way. The expulsion of the Orleans 
dynasty from France has, of itself, relieved 
us of the only cause of dispute which was 
likely to arise between that country and 
this, in connexion with the eventual succes 
sion to the throne of Spain ; and the recent 
revolutions throughout Europe have, for the 
future, excluded those fruitful sources of 
war which spring from personal or dynastic 
ambition, or the family rights and interests 
of sovereigns, to which so many of the for 
mer European wars must be traced. Other 
nations also are, for the present, and indeed 
are likely for a long while to be, too en- 
I tirely engrossed with their own internal 
affairs to quarrel with us, unless we should 
attempt to interfere with them in the regula 
tion of these. No one seriously believes 
that any of the nations of Europe will be 
mad enough to attack us ; and groaning, as 
I we do, under the fearful burden of the debt 
i incurred in our attempt to prevent the 
I French nation from choosing their own 
j form of government, and afterwards to com- 
i pel them to give up the ruler whom they 
| had themselves elected, and whose natural 
heir they have now seated in his place, we 
| surely will not be mad enough again to en- 
j gage in a similar contest with any nation. 
! But even if there were more risk than we 
! believe - there is, of being embroiled with 
foreign powers, so as to render it wise to 
maintain a position which will deter them 
from assailing us, we deny altogether that it 
! is the existence of extensive armaments 
I kept up during peace which will, in this 
way, secure us against war. Our safety 
from attack must mainly depend on our na- 
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tional spirit, courage, and determination I time of peace, and we have largely employ - 
the extent of our resources, and a financial | ed it in demonstrations over all the world in 
condition capable of providing the means of j order to back our diplomacy ; but scarcely 
a prolonged contest. The mere existence \ at any time has our real influence been 
of an immense army and navy will not de- j more contemptible than at the present mo- 
ter another nation from going to war with ment. We have miserably failed in every 
us, if they believe that our resources are ! object we have attempted; we have been 
inadequate to furnish our armaments with J subjected to slights and insults which would 
the necessary means of action, and that our have been appropriate to the times of James 
national spirit is not such as will bear us I. or Charles II. ; and our only relief from 
up amid the difficulties and dangers of a| general contempt is, that we are hated even 
lengthened contest; while the knowledge ! more than we are scorned. It is worse 
that we are strongly imbued with such a than idle to plead the importance of main- 
spirit, and that we possess abundant re- taining our diplomatic influence in Europe 
sources, will, even of themselves, create as a reason for keeping up an extravagant 
such a wholesome respect, as to check the armament in time of peace ; and, indeed, 
temptation to seize any temporary advan- one great collateral benefit which may be 
tage that might be at the outset of a war expected to result from a reduction in our 
secured, in consequence of the limited ex- j military establishments would be, that our 
tent of the armament actually kept up in i Government would be less inclined to inter- 
tirne of peace. Of the truth of this remark, i fere in the disputes between nation and na- 



America affords a pregnant proof. With a 
navy much inferior in extent to that of 
Erance or that of Britain, she maintains a 
tone and position at least as confident as 
either of them, and is treated with a respect 
ful observance showing that she is as 
secure from encroachments as nations with 
armaments of far greater magnitude. In 
deed, an excessive military force constantly 
kept up as a burden on a country, may, by 
crippling its finances, actually incite to the 
very attack which the dread of it is intended 
to avoid. 

It is said, however, that besides the ne 
cessity of being prepared for actual war, a 
large "armament is essential to the mainte 
nance of our proper influence in European 
politics. We really do not know that it is 
now-a-days of much importance to this 
country that her Government should exer 
cise a great influence in European politics ; 
but whatever influence it may be desirable 
they should exercise a country like this 
cannot fail to possess, irrespective of the ex 
tent to which she keeps up her army and 
navy, if her relations with other countries 
be but conducted with wisdom, in a friendly 
as well as firm spirit, and with due respect 
to them ; while, if conducted otherwise, and 
especially if our diplomacy be marked with 
an unwarranted intermeddling in their do 
mestic affairs, we can only look for hatred, 
disregard of our advice, and a resolution to 
thwart us in every direction. Nothing can 
show more clearly how unavailing a mere 
extent of force is to maintain the influence 
which is thereby sought to be preserved, 
than the present state of our relations with 
the continental powers. Our naval and 
military force has never been so great in 
18* 



tion, or between the people of other coun 
tries and their rulers. 

The great contest in the question of re 
trenchment will necessarily be as to the 
extent of the army and navy. That much 
may be saved by the introduction of greater 
economy into the details of the administra 
tion of these establishments, is true ; but im 
portant as it is that such economy should 
not be overlooked, the great object is a re 
duction in the amount of the force, without 
which nothing in the, way of retrenchment 
can be effected which will admit of any ma 
terial relief to the nation. It is, indeed, 
highly satisfactory to observe that there is 
no appearance of any tendency to cut down 
the pay, whether of officers or men, below a 
fair and proper remuneration for their ser 
vices. No one would propose for a moment 
to deprive the soldier of those provisions for 
his comfort and improvement which have 
been recently introduced under the superin 
tendence of the present excellent Secretary- 
at-War, who, with kind-hearted and enlight 
ened sympathy, has made so good a com 
mencement in the attempt to raise the 
condition of the men in the ranks of our 
army. On the contrary, the people of this 
country would, we are persuaded, willingly 
see these provisions added to, and the allow 
ances of the soldier and sailor made such as 
absolutely to supersede, in the army, the 
revolting arts of the recruiting service, and 
in the navy, the atrocious and cruel tyranny 
of the system of impressment. The coun 
try fully appreciates the merits of her gal 
lant navy and army. She does not grudge, 
and will not refuse, a full remuneration for 
whatever services she really requires, but 
she will not submit to the burden of a per- 
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manent armament in time of peace, far be 
yond what she can afford, or what is necessa 
ry for her protection. 

Eminently desirable and important, how 
ever, though it be, that the utmost possible 
reduction should be effected in our expendi 
ture, it is impossible to keep out of view ihe 
depressing and discouraging fact, that out 
of the fifty-four millions which the nation 
pays annually, twenty-eight millions are re 
quired to defray the interest on the national 
debt, and that while that debt exists, this im 
mense proportion of our expenditure must 
be excluded from the amount on which any 
retrenchment can be attempted. This con 
sideration is apt to generate a feeling of hope 
lessness, which would nearly amount to 
despair, if we were in the habit of dwelling 
much on the subject. We have, however, 
been so long accustomed to our debt, that 
while we can never cease to be sensible of 
the burden of it, we have nearly lost sight of 
the danger which attends its continued sub 
sistence. Yet no one who seriously thinks 
of the subject, and contemplates the not im 
probable occurrence of events which would 
produce still greater embarrassments in our 
finances than any we have yet experienced, 
can avoid a feeling of alarm at the almost 
certain consequences, of which the most 
immediate the violation of the national 
faith though that most to be condemned and 
deplored, would scarcely be the most fear 
ful. As yet, the determination to maintain 
that faith with the public creditor is univer 
sal among all the respectable classes of 
society ; but it will not stand the pressure to 
which, in the lapse of time, it must inevita 
bly be exposed ; and if the national creditor 
be once despoiled, the proprietor will not 
stand secure. We earnestly wish that men 
would bring themselves to look steadfastly in 
the face the danger the country is exposed to 
by the existence of a national debt, which is 
felt to be intolerably oppressive which fet 
ters the energies of the country restricts 
her trade obstructs her in the march of in 
ternal improvement exposes her to assaults 
from abroad, and keeps her ever on the 
brink of anarchy and confusion at home. If 
they did, we should not absolutely despair of 
their deliberately considering some plan for 
effecting that which at present will seem the 
wild project of an extravagant dreamer the 
payment of the debt ; but which, we believe, 
would prove the only safeguard against ulti 
mate national bankruptcy or repudiation, and 
all its attendant consequences. 

Looking at the nation simply in its corpo 
rate character, no diminution in its wealth 



would result from effecting such a payment. 
The expenditure, so far as the nation is con 
cerned, has already taken place. This con 
sisted in the destruction and consumption of 
stores and munitions of war, the exportation 
of bullion, and, generally, the whole ex 
penses incurred during our former wars. 
The loss took place then. To meet that 
loss, the State borrowed the funds of indi 
vidual members of the community, to whom, 
or those in their right, it still owes the 
amount. In repaying that debt, the nation 
would not require to destroy any further 
wealth, nor, as in the case of China in the 
payment of the ransom to this country, to 
take out of the realm any portion of its pro 
perty. The transaction would consist in the 
transference of property from one class of 
the community to another class of the com 
munity, from the owners of property 
(among whom the creditors would so far be 
themselves ranked) to these creditors, almost 
exclusively members of the national body. 
The operation would be purely internal ; 
and so far as the nation, in its corporate ca 
pacity, is concerned, the result would be one 
of advantage as unqualified as it was great. 
Taxes to the amount of twenty-eight mil 
lions a-year would be at once repealed, thus 
relieving the country from a fearful burden, 
and placing it in a position of commanding 
power to commence a new career of glori 
ous prosperity and advancement, freed from 
the crushing weight which now represses all 
its energies and impedes its every movement. 
The burden would fall on the individual 
proprietors of the nation, but that would be 
counterbalanced to a greater extent than 
will generally be supposed. At present, so 
far as regards the national debt, every own 
er of property is in the situation of a man 
whose estate is under mortgage, and liable 
for a certain amount of yearly interest. 
That interest is levied in the shape of taxes, 
and if the taxes to pay the interest of the 
debt were all imposed upon the owners of 
property alone, the appropriation of such a 
proportion of that property as was necessary 
to pay off* the debt, would simply be the re 
demption of a mortgage, or the buying up 
of an annual rent charge. This, however, 
is not the case. A large portion of the taxes 
levied for this purpose is raised on articles 
of consumption, from the labouring and 
trading population, on whom it would be im 
possible to lay a share of the debt. Still, 
though the proprietor paid more than the 
fair purchase-money of the taxes from which 
he would be relieved, he would obtain an 
ample consideration for this in the state of 
security to which he would thereby attain ; 
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and, besides, no one can attend to the ten 
dency of public opinion at present, without 
seeing that proprietors will ere long, if the 
debt continue, have to submit to a much 
larger portion of the taxation necessary for 
the payment of the interest of that debt than 
they at present bear. The whole real pro 
perty of the kingdom may be taken in round 
numbers at 2300 millions, and the personal 
property at 2200 millions, in all 4500 mil 
lions. Stating the debt at 800 millions, it 
would require nearly one-fifth of the whole 
property of the kingdom to pay it. Each 
man would have to sacrifice that proportion 
of his estate or realized funds ; but, as the 
sacrifice would be made by all, each would 
hold the same relative place which he occu 
pied before, and in addition to his direct re 
lief from taxation, he would also participate 
in the general prosperity of the country, 
which would rise with a buoyant spring on 
the removal of the weight which has so I 
pressed down its energies. 

A natural feeling would doubtless arise 
that the debt incurred by a former genera 
tion might still be handed over to that which 
is to succeed, and that the existing genera 
tion cannot in justice be called upon to pro 
vide the capital of a debt, in the contraction 
of which they had no concern. But the 
question to be considered by the present 
race of proprietors, is, whether their own 
interest, safety, and security do not require 
all the sacrifice they would be called upon 
to make. Many, it is true, would be under 
the necessity of selling portions of their pro 
perty, but the creditors who are paid off would 
require investments for their funds, and by 
coming into the market would prevent an 
undue depreciation ; while a separate and 
collateral advantage would result in the di 
vision of estates, and the augmentation of 
the number of proprietors of land. While 
the process of incurring the greater portion 
of the debt was going on, another process 
was keeping pace with it, by which the 
number of separate properties was reduced 
to an extent that seems almost incredible. 
It is calculated that during the half century 
which preceded the peace of 1815, the land 
of England, previously parcelled out among 
250,000 families, came to be held by only 
thirty-two thousand ; and it would not be 
the least of the benefits attending the repay- 
ment of the debt, that the process would be 
reversed, and the basis of proprietorship 
again extended. 

A proposal to pay offthe national debt will. 
as we have said, seem utterly wild, but it 
will appear so only because no one imagines 
that the owners of property could evince such 
courage, patriotism, and self-denial, as to 



submit to a sacrifice which, looking to the 
actual relief from taxation it would pur 
chase, could not be deemed very extravagant, 
while it would save their country launch 
it on a new career of augmented prosper 
ity, and secure themselves and their children 
from dangers of no light kind, and no im 
probable occurrence, should this burden be 
allowed to lie on the nation till its galling 
oppressiveness and a convulsive effort to get 
rid of it issue in revolution, confiscation, and 
anarchy. Meanwhile, it is the duty of all 
to seek to obtain whatever amount of relief 
is practically attainable, and we trust, that, 
though the combined efforts now commenced 
may not achieve much during this session 
of parliament, these will ultimately accom 
plish results well worth the struggling for. 
Another subject of equal urgency with 
Financial Reform, and of far greater diffi 
culty, which will press early on the attention 
of Parliament, is the condition of Ireland, 
with reference especially to the working 
of the Poor Law, now producing there such 
| momentous results. When a compulsory 
I provision for the able-bodied poor was first 
| introduced into Ireland, in opposition to the 
| deliberate opinion of the able and intelligent 
Commissioners who had spent three years 
in investigating the state of the country with 
reference to that question, it was on a scale 
so limited that its enactment could only be 
looked on as preliminary to the extension 
i which has since taken place ; or, if no such 
! extension was contemplated, as having for 
| its object some collateral and incidental ad- 
j vantage, such as the establishment of some 
j universal rating which might serve as a 
means of testing the qualification for enrol 
ment of voters for members of Parliament. 
It was obvious, however, to all who had con 
sidered the tendencies of such a Poor Law 
once introduced in connexion with the state 
of the Irish population, that, with whatever 
intention originated, it would inevitably ad 
vance with the fearfully rapid strides which 
have, in point of fact, characterized its pro 
gress. The machine to set up was of ca 
pacity sufficient to drain off the whole pro 
duce of the country ; the amount of unem 
ployed population destitute of all self-depen 
dence afforded a power capable of ultimately 
working it to the utmost extent of its capaci 
ty ; and even already, a point has been 
reached which places the landed property 
of Ireland on the very brink of confiscation. 
In some places one-fifth of the population 
are on the poor s roll ; rates of five, seven, 
and ten shillings, in the pound, are frequent, 
and in one Union, as stated last session by 
the Chancellor of Exchequer, the amount 
had reached nineteen shillings and sixpence, 
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80 that a rate in aid out of the public revenue 
of the empire was required and voted. 
These rates, too, are largely in arrear; the 
attempt to levy them has been resisted, and 
the aid of military force has been required 
in more than one instance, so that the poor- 
rate threatens to take the place formerly 
occupied by the tithe prior to the Commutation 
Act ; the peasantry in large numbers are 
throwing up their plots of ground and farms, 
that they may pass over from the rate-paying 
to the rate-consuming class ; the gentry 
are approaching fast to a state of bank 
ruptcy ; many have been obliged to aban 
don their residences, which have, in several 
instances, been turned into supplemental 
poor s-houses for those who are now the true 
beneficiaries in the estates: others have 
been compelled to give up the improvements 
on their own estates which they had previ 
ously been in use to carry on, but which 
the abstraction of so large a portion of their 
income, in the shape of poor s-rates, prevents 
them from further prosecuting; dread and 
alarm pervade all classes above that com 
posed of the recipients of relief, while the 
misery of the mass of the population appears 
to be as intense and as wide spread as ever. 
Nothing can be more striking than the 
complete falsification of the views on which 
the introduction into Ireland of a Poor Law 
for the able-bodied was attempted to be 
justified. The foundation on which it was 
rested was the assumption, that such was 
the horror of the Irish for confinement, 
that the mere terror of the workhouse would 
operate as a stimulus to support themselves 
sufficient to effect that object. Mr. Nicholls, 
whom Lord John Russell employed to make 
a three months scamper over Ireland in 
order to overthrow the report the result of 
three years inquiry and deliberation of 
the Royal Commissioners appointed by the 
Government of which he was a member, 
and on whose judgment the original Poor 
Law was based, seemed to consider that 
the dread of" workhouse discipline" would 
accomplish what starvation discipline could 
not effect ; overlooking this, that even if the 
Irish viewed confinement in a workhouse 
with more terror than starvation itself, nei 
ther the one nor the other could provide 
work which was not to be had. The Com 
missioners had reported that there " were 
out of work and in distress during thirty 
weeks in the year" no less than 585,000 
persons, with 1,800,000 others dependent 
on them, making, in all, not under 2,385,- 
000; and they justly observed, that "the 
difficulty in Ireland is not to make the able- 
bodied look for employment, but to find it 
profitable for the many who seek it." Mr. 



Nicholls, however, and the Government who 
acted on his opinion, full of the notion that 
the stimulus which answered in England, 
where, in general, the willing worker can 
find work, would answer in Ireland, where 
the grand want was the want of work, which 
no stimulus could supply, fancied that the 
sight of a workhouse and the apprehension 
of workhouse discipline were all that was 
needed. It is obvious, that even had the 
stimulus of the workhouse been more power 
ful with the Irish than the stimulus of star 
vation, which was in full operation previous 
ly, it never could have enabled them to find 
work when " work there was not for them." 
But what has experience shown even as to 
the assumed dread of the workhouse ? So 
| far from being shunned, the workhouses of 
j Ireland are actually besieged for admission. 
Buildings erected to contain 1000 inmates 
I are crammed with upwards of 3000, and 
| enlargements, or supplemental houses, are 
j everywhere in progress. 

Again, it was assumed, that the necessary 
i result of the introduction of a Poor Law for 
I the able-bodied would be, that the landed 
i proprietors, in order to keep down the rates, 
j would afford employment to the labouring 
i population in the improvement of their es- 
! tates. This was to be the stimulus to the 
j landlords, as the dread of workhouse disci- 
I pline was to be the stimulus to the destitute ; 
j and it was relied on with equal confidence 
j as certain to produce a complete transfor- 
j mation in Ireland, and to bring about that 
I healthful state of full natural employment 
j to which alone, as Mr. Nicholls truly re 
marks, " the labourers of a country can 
look for permanent occupation, and the 
means of support." But what has been the 
result ? Why, that not only have none been 
thus stimulated to provide employment, but 
that numbers of those proprietors who had 
been in use to do so, have been compelled to 
give up the further improvement of their es 
tates, and to dismiss the labourers employed 
by them, being unable to pay both wages 
and the enormous poor s-rates to which they 
are subjected. 

This, however, was exactly the result 
which ought to have been looked for. Even 
if the estates of the Irish gentry had been 
altogether unencumbered, the exaction of a 
fifth, a fourth, or a half of their rentaj for 
poor s-rates, was not likely to lead to an in 
creased expenditure in the improvement of 
these ; but in the embarrassed condition of 
the greater part of the proprietors, the di 
version of a much smaller portion of their 
income must, in most cases, have absolutely 
precluded the possibility of their undertaking 
any expenditure for this purpose. Besides, 
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in general, they could reap no advantage 
in the shape of relief from rates, by any ex 
tent of employment given by them to the la 
bouring population on their own properties. 
Even had the parishes all constituted sepa 
rate rateable divisions, there would be very 
few in which there would not be found one 
or more proprietors who provided no employ 
ment, and whose population would conse 
quently fall to be supported by the rates ; 
and, of course, the other proprietors could 
not be expected both to employ their own 
people, and to pay rates for the support of 
those whose landlords would not or could 
not provide employment for theirs. But as 
if to exclude the possibility of this motive, 
on which the advocates of the law so strong 
ly rested, being operative to any extent, the 
rateable divisions generally embrace several 
parishes, all included in one union, and so 
extensive that, in no case, can a proprietor 
hope, in any sensible degree, to diminish the 
rate by whatever extent of employment it 
may be in his power to provide. The pre 
sent Poor Law, instead of operating as a sti 
mulus to the creation of natural employment, 
presents an almost insuperable barrier to 
its extension, and tends greatly to limit that 
which was previously provided. 

Finally, it was confidently anticipated 
that the introduction of the Poor Law into 
Ireland would stay the stream of mendican 
cy which poured over the whole surface of 
Britain such a flood of Irish paupers. But 
instead of this, that flood rolls on more co 
piously than before ; so threatening to lower 
and degrade our own population, as to lead 
men almost seriously to entertain {he idea of 
permitting a repeal of the Union, that we 
might the more easily erect some effective 
barrier against its overwhelming and de 
structive torrent. 

All parties seem agreed that matters can 
not be allowed to remain as they are ; but 
the changes as yet suggested seem to us little 
calculated to supply the defects or redress 
evils so universally acknowledged. 

The two principal alterations which have 
been advocated in Ireland are, 1. The di 
minution of the area of taxation, by taking 
for this purpose, the parishes or electoral di 
visions, instead of the unions j and, 2. The 
extension of the fund from which the pro 
vision for the poor is to be drawn. 

1. Now, as to the first of these proposed 
amendments, it is no doubt true that, in 
some cases, to a certain, though, we believe, 
to a comparatively limited extent, the change 
of the area of taxation, from the union to 
the parish or electoral division, would re 
move the obstruction now presented to the 
employment of labourers, in the improve 



ment of their estates by liberal-minded pro 
prietors who have funds at their command, 
by the certainty that no efforts of theirs, in 
this way, will sensibly diminish or even keep 
down the rate ; but there is a practical bar 
to the adoption of such a measure, in the 
circumstance that in almost every union 
there are one or more parishes or divisions, 
the whole rental of which would not support 
their own poor. If, then, these were severed 
from the union, how would the destitute po 
pulation be maintained ? It was stated by 
the Chancellor of Exchequer last year, that 
in some parishes, if the rateable division were 
changed from the union to the parish, the 
sum required for the support of the poor 
would amount to greatly beyond the whole 
produce of the parish, amounting, in one 
case mentioned by him, to no less than forty- 
four shillings in the pound. How then 
could they be supported ? If the principle 
of the Poor Law be, that every man is enti 
tled to work or subsistence, they cannot be 
excluded from the benefit of that privilege, 
legally acknowledged to be the right of all. 
They must then be supported either by a 
rate in aid, or out of the public funds. A 
rate in aid would, however, be substantially 
the same tning as the present rate over the 
union; and a supplemental provision out of 
the public revenue, which would be a rate 
in aid over the kingdom at large, will not, 
we presume, be contemplated by any one, 
at least on this side of the Channel, as ad 
missible. To a certain extent, indeed, such 
a supplemental provision was voted by Par 
liament, last year, out of the general reve 
nue ; but such a mode of supplying the 
wants of Ireland cannot be continued. The 
distribution of a general fund by local 
boards, and that too in Ireland, would insure 
the most reckless extravagance, and an eager 
struggling between the various parishes for 
the largest possible share of the spoil ; while 
the destitute population would expand with 
the amount granted, and is capable of ex 
hausting far more than the funds of this 
country can possibly afford to pay. Besides, 
the people of England and Scotland will not 
submit permanently to bear the burden of 
maintaining the labouring population of Ire 
land. They nobly responded to her cry of 
distress under the providential visitation to 
which she has been subjected, but her ordina 
ry destitution must be otherwise provided for. 
2. The other mode of alleviating the bur 
den now felt to be so oppressive, is by ex 
tending the fund from which the provision 
for the poor is drawn. It is proposed 
that moveable estate should be made liable 
to be rated as well as real estate. This is, 
and long has been, allowed in Scotland,and we 
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readily acknowledge the justice of equalizing | the grand panacea for all the evils of every 
the burthen,while it subsists, overall the hold- people, under whatever circumstances, and 
ers of property whether personal or real. 
But although some relief would for the first 



year or so be thereby obtained, it would not be 



of whatever character. We had hoped that 
the exhibition of the real tendencies of the 
principle of that system which was pre- 

permanent. With three millions of a destitute I sented to the world in France, immediately 
population, and a capacity of indefinite in- | consequent on the recent Revolution, would 
crease, the demands would rapidly augment , have staggered men in their strange confi- 
with the rateable fund, and in a wonderfully | dence in it ; but with marvellous ingenuity 
short time the rates would again reach, and or blindness, while condemning without qua- 
then pass beyond their present point ; and ul- j lification the steps attempted to be taken there 
timately the only result would be to involve for the permanent recognition of the " rights 
the merchants, traders, and shopkeepers, in ! of labour," they will not see that the prin- 
the same ruin with the landed proprietors, j ciple there contended for, and for a time 
That ruin is certainly advancing with ! carried into operation, is identically the same 
rapid strides ; and the fearful evils which i principle with that on which the English 
the domination of the ascendant body in Poor Law is rested. That principle is, that 
Ireland has brought upon the people is now j every man has aright to be provided with la- 
likely to meet with a fearful retribution, ! bour, or failing that, with subsistence. In 
though not at the hands of those whom they I France, its natural tendencies, and the re- 
have kept down and oppressed, but at those j suits to which it inevitably leads, appeared 
of the very Government whose predecessors i more palpable, because it was introduced 



were their abettors in the wrongs inflicted. 
A confiscation more gradual, indeed, but not 
less sure, than those of Henry, James, and 
Cromwell, is fast restoring to the descend 
ants of the " mere Irish " the produce of 
the lands taken from their forefathers and 
bestowed upon the Saxon and if the pre 
sent system go on for a few years longer, the 
greater portion of the rental of Ireland will 
be transferred to the body of the population. 
If the Government were deliberately seek 
ing to reduce the whole inhabitants, rich and 
poor, proprietor and peasant, to one common 
level, that they might rear a totally new 
framework of society, they could not pursue 
a course more likely to effect the object ; 
and if the new erection were likely to se 
cure prosperity and happiness in future to 
that wretched land, we might possibly suc 
ceed in shutting our eyes to the immediate 
misery which must be suffered, and in think 
ing only of the retribution on an unpatriotic 
selfish race, and the regeneration of the peo 
ple they had so long degraded and oppressed. 
No such prospect, however, can reasonably 
be entertained. The reduction of the whole 
population of Ireland to one common mass of 
pauperism would only the more certainly 
secure its perpetual degradation and poverty, 
and remove every element through the opera 
tion of which the people might be elevated. 

Meanwhile that process is going on with 
alarming rapidity, and we know not how it 
can be stayed, so long as the English nation 
and its representatives continue to view with 
such infatuated favour their system of Poor 
Law for the able-bodied, to attribute to its 
operation all the results of the inherent inde 
pendence and indomitable energy and indus 
try of their people, and of the natural advan 



without any check, and in circumstances 
which at once gave free scope to its power. 
The provision of work to the unemployed 
was there to be made by the State directly, 
and out of the public revenue. All the 
streams of destitution were consequently 
drawn into one channel, and directed, with 
united and overwhelming force, against the 
central Government, by which the relief was 
to be administered. All moral restraint, too, 
was withdrawn, and the working population, 
instead of feeling it a degradation to be de 
pendent on the means of others, looked on 
their right to labour or support as one, or 
the chief, of the objects for which they had 
effected the Revolution, and as the legiti 
mate reward of their exertions and their 
triumph ; while the destruction of credit, 
and the stoppage of all private enterprises, 
vastly augmented the masses whose wants 
had to be supplied, and consequently the 
pressure on the Government. It soon be 
came evident that a universal confiscation of 
property must inevitably result from the 
principle which had been recognised and put 
into operation. The only alternative was 
ruin, on the one hand, or the overthrow of 
this principle, on the other. After a fierce 
and bloody conflict, the friends of order 
and property triumphed, the national work 
shops were closed, and the principle of the 
English Poor Law, which had wrought such 
wild mischief, and brought the nation to the 
brink of destruction, was solemnly negatived 
by the National Assembly, and refused to be 
admitted into the new constitution. 

That it has not, as yet, fully developed 
its native tendencies in England, is owing in 
part to the character of the people, and in 
part to the practical checks which the mode 



tages of their country, and to look on it as of administration interposes. The English 
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people are so strongly imbued with an in 
stinct of active industry, and a spirit of per 
sonal self-dependence, that they have long 
resisted the adverse influences of their own 
Poor Law system. The administration, 
again, being parochial, the streams, which 
in France were collected into one channel, 
and directed against a common centre, are 
distributed into thousands of rills, the force 
and pressure of which are vastly lessened 
by division, while they are easily subjected 
to all the checks and obstructions which the 
local management provides. These re 
straints, however, are daily becoming less 
efficacious. The habit of energetic indus 
try is, among large classes, giving way ; 
while the avowed recognition of the princi 
ple of a right of employment or mainte 
nance is going far, by the substitution of a 
false and bastard independence, founded on 
the notion that they are entitled to employ 
ment or support, to supersede that true and 



nant class, and with minds debased by an 
enslaving superstition, they have fallen into 
a state of degraded recklessness, and wil 
lingly abandon themselves to the condition 
of hopeless pauperism, which the Poor Law 
has legalized, and which holds out at least 
some prospect of maintenance at the cost of 
others, and without exertion on their own 
part. The population, too, thus constituted, 
has long been greatly in excess of the natu 
ral employment which the country provides; 
and, even subject to the artificial checks 
which exist in England, it would soon 
swallow up the whole rental of the land. 
But, as if to make matters worse, these have 
been, in a great measure, dispensed with by 
the Legislature. The rateable areas have 
been made much larger than in England, so 
as to increase the pressure ; the adminis 
tration has been made more central and less 



local, 



as to diminish the resistance 



while the great defence which was deemed 

noble self-dependence which scorns to live i necessary to secure England against being 
on the means of others, and which the mere overwhelmed by a flood of pauperism 
practice, without the recognition of the prin- namely, the workhouse-test has now been 
ciple, of the Poor Law so long failed to over- deliberately rejected as to Ireland, where it 
come. Accordingly, although the progress was much more imperatively needed. Ac- 
has been slow, the flood is constantly rising I cordingly, during the short period for which 
and advancing. The pressure on the i the Poor Laws have existed in the latter coun- 
checks interposed is daily becoming more ( try, the system has advanced with gigantic 
severe ; already the grand barrier that of strides. The proportion of the population 



the work-house test introduced by the 
Poor-Law Amendment Act as the only 



receiving relief, and of the rents absorbed 
in providing it, already far exceed that 



means of saving the country from an ulti- which has been reached in England, 
mate state of universal pauperism, is yield- These, too, are increasing with alarming 
ing and breaking down; and we are com- 1 speed. The population is becoming more 



pelled once more to watch the rise of those 
waters whose progress it was hoped had been 
stayed, but which must, by an inevitable 
law of nature, continue to advance, so long 



and more sunk in the apathetic dependence 
of permanent and hopeless pauperism. The 
rental of some unions has already been 



exhausted by the rates, and all are fast 

as the principle which the French, by a | approaching to that state; while British 
convulsive effort to save themselves from j capital, through which alone natural em- 
instant ruin, expelled, continues to be fos 
tered and acted on. 

In Ireland, the moral restraints 



^hich 
have operated so powerfully in England in 



ployment could be expected to be provided, 
is absolutely excluded by its subjection in 
addition to all the previous risk of insecurity 
to an indefinitely augmenting burden, to 



checking the natural tendencies of the prin- i which it is impossible to see a limit short of 



ciple of the Poor Law, have scarcely any 
existence, while the artificial obstructions 
have been to a great extent omitted. Partly 
from peculiarities of character which mark 
the race, but mainly from the circumstances 
in which, for generations, they have been 
placed, the Irish are without habits of per 
manent and steady industry, while they 
have scarcely any feeling of personal self- 
dependence which would make them rely 
exclusively on their own exertions for sup 
port. Kept under as a degraded race for 
ages, all hope of raising themselves by 
their own efforts excluded, the objects of a 
grinding oppression on the part of the domi- 



the exhaustion of all it is capable of yield 
ing. No sane man on this side of the chan 
nel, however enterprising, would lay out his 
funds in improving land in Ireland, under a 
state of things in which every pound of 
return he may create is liable to a rate of 
five, ten, or fifteen shillings, with a not im 
probable prospect of being in a few years 
absorbed altogether. Even as regards the 
indirect and collateral advantages which are 
supposed to flow from a Poor Law for the 
able-bodied, Ireland is past the stage at 
which alone these could be available. 
Many who cannot stand up in defence of 
such a Poor Law with reference to its direct 
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operation, still insist that, by its action on 
proprietors, leading them to prevent th 
erection of additional dwelling-houses on 
their lands, it tends to keep the population 
within the existing means of employmen 
and subsistence. In truth, we believe tha 
this action only effects the undue accumula 
tion of masses in towns and villages, anc 
creates such nests of physical and mora 
pollution and disease, as was lately held up 
to the view of the public in the case of Hiltor 
Abbas; but, supposing it really wouk 
operate in the way proposed, where the 
population had not already become exces 
sive in numbers, and thoroughly degraded 
in habits, the time for applying such a check 
in Ireland is gone. The population has 
been allowed to increase so far beyond the 
exisiting means of employment, that nothing 
but a wholesale extirpation of millions woulc 
reduce it within due limits; while their 
habits have been so utterly degraded, that 
restraints on the erection of dwelling-houses, 
however great, would never prevent mar 
riage and increase, but would only drive a 
large portion of them into lairs like those of 
the beasts of the field. 

There is therefore no hope for Ireland so 
long as this system is maintained ; not that 
its removal would, in itself, positively and 
directly advance the improvement of the 
Irish people, but that it would take out of the 
way that which not only occupies the place 
of something better, and excludes it, but 
which operates as an insuperable barrier to 
the beneficial operation of every measure for 
their good. What then is to be done ? Are 
the landlords to be relieved from the duties 
which property imposes on them, and the 
people to be left to unassisted misery and 
degradation ? Assuredly not. This is not 
the only alternative ; and, dark as the pros 
pect is, there would be no reason to despair, 
if statesmen, instead of, with blind prejudice, 
applying to Ireland the systems which they 
fancy to have wrought well in England, un 
der circumstances totally different, and in 
some respects opposite, would frame their 
remedies with some reference to the real 
condition and wants of Ireland itself, and the 
actual causes of its evils. 

We have no desire to see the landlords of 
Ireland relieved from their proper duties as 
proprietors, or from any burdens for the be 
nefit of the population which the long-con 
tinued neglect of these duties may have en 
tailed upon them. The present state of that 
population is owing in a great measure to 
them and their predecessors. As a domi 
nant class as an alien race as, from ab 
senteeism, withdrawn to a large extent from 
the influence of those feelings which lead 



proprietors to seek the elevation or improve 
ment of the dwellers on their land, they have 
been removed from the operation of the mo 
tives and sympathies which so powerfully 
stimulate resident proprietors, under ordi 
nary circumstances, to fulfil the duties that 
property imposes. These have, with some 
bright and noble exceptions, been for gene- 
rations, and are still, shamefully neglected 
by the landlords of Ireland. It is but right 
that the State should step in, and either 
compel the performance of these, or as it 
best can, itself accomplish them at their ex 
pense. We would spare the Irish landlords 
no burden for this purpose which would 
really conduce to the welfare of the people. 
At present, however, they are taxed and 
brought to the verge of bankruptcy only to 
render the degradation of the people more 
permanent and complete. We would not 
relieve them from all taxation for behoof of 
the labouring population, but we would 
make it just in amount and limited in dura 
tion, and apply its proceeds towards such 
improvements as a patriotic proprietary 
would voluntarily have undertaken and ac 
complished, and as will tend to advance a 
state in which sufficient natural employment 
would be furnished through the ordinary 
channels, while the labouring-classes were 
stimulated to industry, and elevated in habits 
and condition. 

Till some progress has been made in 
bringing Ireland to the state in which it 
would have been had the proprietors done 
their duty, let there be an universal labour- 
rate there ; but instead of its being, as at 
present, liable to an indefinite augmentation 
which threatens, ere long, to absorb the 
whole rental, let it be subjected to a reason 
able limit which it shall in no case exceed. 
Then, instead of wasting the amount so 
raised, on the idle inmates of a workhouse, 
or on multitudes employed in some mockery 
of useless labour, invented as a test which 
t can scarcely ever answer, let it be appro- 
mated to the execution of those classes of 
jublic improvements which would open up 
he resources of the country, and form new 
channels for future employment such as 
main lines of communication canals ri- 
er navigation making available extensive 
sources of water power the erection of 
ishing harbours, and the like. Then let 
hese be executed, not in the shape of reliev- 
ng paupers, at teat or pauper work, but by 
going into the labour market in the ordinary 
vay, and benefiting the mass of the commu- 
ty simply by withdrawing a portion of the 
competitors for private employment, and the 
&gt;arties employed, by the payment of wages 
fully earned by their own work and inde- 
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pendent exertions. And fui ther, lot them j society securing to him the fruits of his ex- 
be carried on, as far as may he, in co-ope 
ration with local proprietors or associations, 
and at mutual expense in those cases where 
a special advantage is to be derived by these 
parties, as has been done, with such eminent 
success, by the Destitution Committee in 

Scotland, in conjunction with the Highland j continue in this state, there can be no sufli- 
proprietors, particularly in Ross-shire. In | cient security to life and property among 
this way, the general fund, in addition to the the classes above them, or among any classes 



ertions and outlay, he will not only continue 
in a state of apathetic inaction and indolence, 
but he will, whenever he deems himself 
wronged, seek to right himself at his own 
hand. The peasantry of Ireland are with 
out such confidence, and so long as they 



employment provided, and the reproduc 
tive improvements effected, would stimulate 
largely an additional outlay by individual 



by whom they may feel or fancy they are 
wronged. The very first step, therefore, 
towards giving security to life and property, 



proprietors, whose interest would also lead] and so rendering the investment of capital 
to a more economical and efficient adminis- j in Ireland safe, is to provide security to the 
tration. Beyond this, the extensive improv- peasant, and give him confidence in that 
able wastes now in the hands of proprietors &gt; security. Now his present want of confi- 
who cannot or will not reclaim them, should j dence, and, we will also say of security, 
be acquired by the State, by compulsory j arises from two separate causes. First, the 
sale, under some such scheme as was con- j nature of the tenure by which the land is 
tained in the bill introduced in the session j generally possessed by the peasant ; and, 
before last, but then abandoned ; and after j Second, the administration of the law, in the 
the first great operations towards their im- 1 class of matters and transactions with which 
provement were effected, these should be j he is chiefly cognisant. 

subdivided and resold, in such a shape and j As to the first of these, he almost univer- 
at such terms as might induce men of some j sally holds his land at the will of the land- 
capital to undertake their complete improve- j lord, except in Ulster, where tenant right 
ment and cultivation, and so form a new j prevails, and, where a security to life and 
race of valuable landowners. In the prose- j property unknown elsewhere in Ireland, lo 
cution of the same object, additional facilities; gether with a much better condition, owing 
should be largely given for the sale of un- j to various causes on which we cannot enter 
encumbered estates, for removing the fetters; here, are found. Improve it as he may, he 
of entails, and simplifying tenures and con- 1 is liable at any time to be turned out or to 
veyances, and for, in every way, promot- i have his rent raised. He has no security, 
ing the transfer of properties from the hands - he can have no security, that he will reap 
of those who are unable to perform the du- j the fruits of whatever labour or outlay he 
ties of proprietors, into the hands of others! may expend in making the land possessed 
who could do justice to their estates, give I by him more productive. He has not even 
employment to the labouring-classes in im- j the reliance, doubtful as that is, which the 
proving these, and increase the amount of! kindly feelings of a resident proprietor af- 
agricultural produce drawn from the soil, j ford, for he has generally to deal with a 
.By such means a wide door would be opened i middleman or agent, whose sole duty and 
for that which is so important to the future i object is to extract as large a rent as pos-si- 
welfare of Ireland an influx of British ca- ble from the unhappy tenant. In such a 
pital, to make available the vast resources state of matters, the peasant is deprived of 
of that fertile land, so rich in soil, and so all stimulus to exertion or improvement, and, 
abundant in the means of manufacturing j crushed down as the whole class have been 
and commercial wealth. But to effect this, j for ages, they are without the hope of bet- 
one additional requisite is absolutely essen- tering their condition by their own efforts, 
tial namely, security ; and while security j and raising themselves in the social scale, 
to life and property is essential to induce the j which is the great spring of industry, the 
British capitalist to transfer his capital to j indispensable pre-requisite to attaining a 
Ireland, security to the peasant and cultiva- 1 habit of self-dependence. The very first 
tor of the ground, that he shall certainly j step, therefore, towards making a beginning 
reap the benefits of his labour and his outlay in the process of lifting them from the de- 

... ,. i 1.1^ .i_ A : ^ _..u:~u *i i. /*_u * 



upon it, is as essential in order to lay 
foundation for elevating the character and 
condition of the great body of the people. 

These two things are very nearly allied. 
As long as the peasant has no confidence in 
the law, and in the existing constitution of 

VOL. x. 19 



gradation into which they have fallen, is to 
afford them a security, on which they can 
confidently rely, that if they, by their own 
exertions, labour, and outlay, improve the 
value of the land possessed by them as te 
nants, they shall reap a reasonable return ;. 
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and that the whole profits shall not fall to 
the landlord, or even be exposed to the risk 
of being appropriated by him. 

To provide such security was the object 
of a bill recently introduced, but like many 
other similar measures, abandoned, by which 
it was proposed to be enacted, that tenants 
should be entitled to possess at the existing 
rent, until remunerated for improvements 
effected by them on the land. The details 
and regulations of the measure, however, 
were so complicated, and would have proved 
so troublesome, and given rise to so much 
litigation, that no practical good could have 
been looked for from it ; and assuredly it 
was not of a character calculated to have 
given the tenant such assurance of recover 
ing the value of his ameliorations, as to lead 
him to venture on any outlay, or even to 
expend much labour, in improving his 
ground. Nor indeed, we fear, could any 
measure of this kind be so framed as to be 
practically available, and to give that con 
fidence without which no object of any im 
portance will be attained. A much more 
simple and unequivocal measure is abso 
lutely necessary ; and unwilling as we are 
that the free power and discretion of a land 
lord in letting his own land should be inter- 
fered with, we conceive that the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland, arising in so large 
a measure from the neglect of the proprie 
tors themselves, would warrant a temporary 
interposition of the Legislature, to effect the 
first upward movement in the elevation of 
the peasantry to give the primary impulse 
to that stimulus which alone will raise them 
from their present state of degradation. 

What, therefore, we would suggest is this: 
that all the present possessors of land to a 
certain specified extent, excluding the very 
smallest holdings, should be entitled to con 
tinue to possess, at the subsisting rent, for 
some definite space of time, say for ten, or 
possibly fourteen years, subject, of course, 
to removal, by an easy and summary pro 
cess, on failure to pay the rent. No doubt, 
considerable inconvenience would, in many 
cases, arise from such a general measure, 
which would in substance be the creation of 
a universal leasehold tenure for the next ten 
or fourteen years, instead of the present 
tenancy at will ; but this would be far more 
than counterbalanced by the benefits. The 
tenants would have a motive for exertion 
which they do not now possess ; they would 
entertain a hope of bettering themselves to 
which they have long been strangers, and 
which would give a new spring to their ex 
istence ; and they would enjoy an actual 
security calculated to inspire confidence, 



and to remove that distrust whence so many 
evils flow. 

The other subject in regard to which it is 
essential to give the peasant security and 
confidence, is the administration of the law 
in those matters in reference to which he 
is chiefly brought into contact with it. Now, 
as regards these matters, the law is almost 
exclusively administered by the Justices of 
Peace in their Petty and Quarter Sessions. 
These Justices, however, consist, with few 
exceptions, of that very dominant class 
whom the peasantry look on as their oppres 
sors and natural enemies, from whom also 
they chiefly suffer the wrongs, for redress 
of which they would seek protection of the 
law, had they any confidence in its adminis 
tration. That, however, they cannot have; 
and considering how long the law has been 
administered by the class of landlords, it is 
no wonder that they should also deem it .the 
ally of their oppressors, and view it with a 
like enmity and distrust. However purely 
administered, it cannot be expected that the 
peasant should confide in its impartiality, or 
deem himself secure of justice. There 
ought, therefore, on this account, as well as 
for providing a really more efficient and just 
administration, to be no hesitation in super 
seding altogether, in Ireland, the Justices of 
the Peace, and substituting county and dis 
trict Judges, such as the Sheriffs and Sheriff- 
substitutes of Scotland, with their accessory 
Procurators-fiscal or public prosecutors. In 
no part of the empire is justice, whether in 
matters civil or criminal, distributed more 
speedily, more cheaply, and more satisfacto 
rily, to the mass of the population than it is 
in Scotland by these judges. Unbounded 
confidence is reposed in their impartiality. 
The poorest man knows, and is convinced, 
that, against the richest and most powerful, 
he will obtain justice ; while crime is fol 
lowed up, detected, and punished, with a 
degree of certainty unknown in any other 
part of the three kingdoms. We doubt not 
that an experience of a very few years of 
the working of a similar system in Ireland 
would create a like confidence and security 
on the part of the population at large ; and 
if this were once attained, a blow would be 
given to the practice of private vengeance 
as a means of redress, which would ulti 
mately issue in its total suppression. 

Along with this, the efficiency of such a 
system, in repressing crime, would provide 
that security to life and property which is 
essential to the employment of British 
capital in making the many sources of wealth 
and employment in Ireland available. The 
beginning of a new order of things would 
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endowment of the Romish priesthood being 
ultimately effected. That measure will 
never, we believe, be carried against the 
combined and determined opposition of all 
classes of Dissenters, unless through the 
acquiescence and support of the Church of 
England. The maintenance of the Irish 
Church, however, is such a gross and inde 
fensible injustice, that nothing can perma 
nently save it except the enlisting in a com 
mon support of endowments the great mass 
of the population of Ireland. Many friends 
of the Church of England, therefore, con 
vinced of this, seek, with a lamentable sa 
crifice of the cause of truth to that of 
Establishments, to satisfy their brethren that 
the interests of the Church of England sure 
to be shaken by the overthrow of that of 
Ireland demand that they should submit to 
the endowment of Popery there, in order to 

up a free field for the enterprise of private ! maintain the Irish Church in existence, at 
Christians, or Christian Churches. j least, if not in the uncurtailed possession of 

all her present endowments. As yet, thifl 

but 
do, 



be made, and by the time the temporary inter 
ferences with property, and with the proprie 
tor s free management of his estates, which 
have been recommended above, came to an 
end, channels of natural employment would 
have opened up, habits of exertion and in 
dustry would have been formed, and such 
progress would have been made, in elevating 
the condition of the population, as to hold out 
a prospect of prosperity and peace to that 
long distracted and misused land. 

Although in the preceding remarks we 
have not referred to the religion of the Irish 
population, we, of course, cannot but look 
on it as a main cause of their present degra 
ded condition. The Legislature, however, 
can do little directly towards promoting a 
sound faith; and the utmost we could look 
for at their hand would be to refrain from 
positively encouraging Popery, and to open 



view does not generally prevail ; 
it will doubtless spread, and if it 
may urge upon us the attempt of effecting, 
on the earliest possible opportunity, the 
overthrow of the Irish Church. All danger 



of the 

in this 



As to the encouragement of Popery, we 
know that the endowment of the Irish priest 
hood is a favourite part of the expediency 
policy of our leading statesmen of all sides, 
who look upon religion, and the ministers of 
religion, as fitting instruments of political 
rule, and are infatuated enough to suppose 
that, by paying the priests, they would pur 
chase their services and their influence with 
the people, and that that influence would be 
worth the price. A few months ago, we 
should have thought it necessary to have 

entered somewhat at large on this subject, the support of hospitals, asylums, &c., for 
and to have warned our readers to be up and the blind, dumb, insane, and impotent poor, 
doing in resisting the proposition of Popish | or for advancing the general prosperity of 
endowment. We incline now to hope that | the kingdom by useful works of public 



endowment of 
way. be for 



Romanism would, 
ever averted ; a 



great barrier to the spread of the truth of the 



Gospel among 
removed ; and 
afforded for ample provision being made for 



the 
an 



native Irish would be 
opportunity would be 



the proceedings at the elections in Yorkshire 
and Devonshire, have determined the Go 
vernment to postpone, at least, their medi- 



ad vantage, when any temporary rate for 
such objects may have come to an end. 
We had contemplated noticing some other 



tated attempt; and while, rejoicing al this, I of the more important matters likely to come 
we refrain from any discussion of the ques 



tion, we would still urge on the Protestants 
of the empire the duty of being prepared to 
take the field, if necessary, at a moment s 
warning. We must also earnestly point to 



under the consideration of Parliament this 
session, but our space does not admit of our 
doing so. If, however, even those which 
we have adverted to be well disposed of, the 
country will not have, on this occasion, again 



the continued existence of the Church of j to complain of a session barren of results for 
Ireland, as creating the great, and we might I the benefit of the people, 
indeed say. the only real danger of the 



